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The  Spectator. 

BABY  TRAVELLERS. 


ENGLISH  travellers  on  the  Continent  rarely  or  never  take  young 
children  with  them.  French  people  do,  Russians  do,  and  so  do 
Americans,  though  the  latter  seem  to  prefer  boys  and  girls  just  out  of 
the  nursery.  Germans,  however,  seem  to  be  the  great  offenders,  wealthy 
persons  of  that  nation  thinking  no  shame  to  be  accompanied  by  entire 
families,  children,  governesses,  nurses,  wet-nurses,  and  all.  What  with 
one  people,  and  another,  children  are  numerous  enough  on  the  great 
routes  to  form  a  distinct  feature  in  tourist  life,  a  class  well  worth  study- 
ing, a  race  who  supply  to  observers  perhaps  the  most  distinct  and  curi- 
ous of  all  subjects  of  speculation.  They  are,  to  begin  with,  so  very 
separate  and  so  very  national.  We  would  undertake  in  any  hotel  on 
the  Continent  to  tell  the  nationality  of  any  child  by  the  arrangements 
made  for  his  or  her  food,  and  by  his  or  her  relations  to  the  servants. 
There  is  the  American  child,  first,  whose  position  is  the  simplest  and 
easiest  conceivable.  She,  if  above  three  years  of  age,  is  "  a  grown-up," 
paid  for  like  any  other  guest,  entitled  to  the  same  privileges,  displaying 
the  same  entire  independence  of  any  kind  of  control,  and  evincing  all 
the  curious  national  contempt  for  servants  of  all  grades.  An  American 
child  of  four  in  a  Swiss  hotel  is  perfectly  capable  of  ordering  a  petit 
verre  after  dinner,  and  if  she  did  would  get  it  without  the  slightest  in- 
terference from  mamma,  or  the  governess,  or  indeed  any  human  being 
except  possibly  the  waiter,  who  would  speedily  be  brought  to  a  due 
sense  of  his  position  and  responsibilities.  Dining  at  Zurich,  a  few  days 
since,  the  writer  noticed  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  kind.  She  was  a 
bright-eyed,  fair-haired  little  thing,  probably  seven  years  old,  but  in  ap- 
pearance scarcely  five,  who  marched  into  the  room  with  the  air  of  min- 
gled curiosity  and  pomp  so  comical  in  sharp  children,  made  way  for 
her  father,  a  grave  man  of  fifty,  but  calmly  ordered  her  mother  to  take 
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another  chair.  Mamma  had  seated  herself  outside  her  husband,  and 
Baby  intended  to  sit  between  her  and  the  'governess.  This  arrange- 
ment accomplished,  and  a  waiter  who  proffered  a  high  chair  summarily 
sent  into  disgrace,  Baby  unrolled  her  napkin,  read  the  menu  carefully, 
remarked  that  she  liked  sweets,  and  gravely  went  in  for  dinner.  Of 
ten  or  twelve  dishes  that  child  tasted  every  one,  insisted  on  a  separate 
glass  of  claret,  and  at  last  fixed  the  affections  of  her  over-filled  little 
person  on  some  cheese-cakes.  First  she  ate  her  own  share.  Then  she 
sidled  up  to  her  governess,  remarked  in  American  that  she  had  not  had 
half  enough,  and,  in  French,  that  the  lady  opposite  was  clearly  English, 
and,  under  cover  of  her  chatter,  quietly  stole  and  bolted  the  poor 
woman's  cheese  cakes.  Then  she  turned  to  her  mother  ;  but  her  mother 
had  passed  the  dish,  and  we  thought  she  was  at  the  end  of  her  resources. 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  In  the  shrillest  and  calmest  of  trebles  she  ordered  the 
head  waiter,  then  about  fifty  feet  off,  "  to  bring  papa  some  more  cheese- 
cakes," clutched  three,  and  putting  one  on  the  governess's  plate, — 
either  out  of  a  theory  of  restitution,  as  we  hope,  or  an  idea  of  making 
her  an  accomplice,  as  we  fear, —  bolted  the  other  two,  and  then  nudged 
her  mother  for  admiration.  With  insignificant  variations  of  cii  ;um- 
stance  she  was  the  typical  American  female  child  as  encountered  in 
Switzerland,  the  most  independent,  self-helpful,  greedy  little  imp  alive. 
Male  children  from  that  continent,  we  are  bound  to  say,  are  different, 
their  main  characteristics  being  a  portentous  gravity,  and  a  certain 
slow,  but  real,  politeness  wonderful  to  behold.  Outside  the  table  ifhbte 
the  last  remnant  of  self-restraint  seems  to  be  thrown  off,  balconies  are 
turned  into  play-rooms,  passages  into  race-courses,  till  the  entire  build- 
ing seems  given  over  to  shrill-voiced,  dyspeptic,  high-spirited  little  imps, 
who  in  an  hour  or  so  attract  to  their  sides  a  cosmopolitan  assembly  of 
all  colours  and  ages,  make  them  all  as  wicked  as  themselves,  and,  we 
are  bound  to  add,  rule  them  all  with  the  most  serene  aplomb. 

Next  to  the  American  children,  the  German  are  the  most  prominent; 
but  their  prominence  is  not  at  dinner.  There  they  are  at  work  on  the 
business  of  life,  and  are  remarkable  only  from  the  half  quizzical,  half 
servile  attention  paid  to  them  by  their  fathers,  and  their  astounding 
linguistic  capacity.  One  of  them,  who  sat  opposite  us  a  fortnight 
since,  a  meek,  staid-looking,  self-impressed  little  person,  with  red  hair, 
talked  three  languages  with  equal  fluency,  ordered  her  father's  wine, 
dictated  some  extraordinary  combination  of  footstools  and  chairs  which 
ultimately  seated  her  about  six  inches  above  the  table,  and  was  watched 
by  her  father,  a  widower  obviously,  with  a  sort  of  admiring  awe.  Some- 
how she  wa  slike  Pauline  in  Currer  Bell's  Villeite,  and  before  she  had 
been  in  the  hotel  three  hours  some  specialty  in  the  child  was  recog- 
nized ;  everybody  nodded,  or  rather  bowed,  to  her, —  salutes  which  she 
returned  with  the  gravest  of  inclinations, —  and  the  waiters  watched 
her  as  if  their  places  depended  on  her  fiat.  We  have  an  impression, 
quite  without  evidence,  that  her  father  was  a  man  of  considerable  rank, 
but  anyhow,  in  twenty-four  hours  the  child  had  made  her  presence  dis- 
tinctly felt  throughout  the  house,  and  so  completely  asserted  her  posi- 
tion, that  if  she  had  ordered  champagne  for  breakfast  some  one  would 
have  brought  it  without  a  glance  to  seek  the  father's  consent.  She,  of 
course,  was  not  typical,  being  in  her  way  a  character ;  and,  as  we  sus- 
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pect,  but  do  not  know,  aided  by  her  father's  place  in  the  world  ;  but  it 
is  true  that,  next  to  the  Americans,  the  Germans  seem  to  accord  their 
children  the  most  liberty,  to  treat  them  with  the  least  reference  to  dis- 
parity of  age.  Both  nations  spend  for  their  children,  too,  with  a  liber-' 
ality  which  approaches  extravagance  ;  the  Germans  lugging  about  small 
armies  of  retainers,  and  the  Americans  submitting,  on  their  behalf,  to 
the  most  preposterous  claims.  We  met  in  the  Oberland  one  party  of 
nine,  for  whom  a  careful  mother  had  not  only  engaged  nine  mules,  but 
nine  guides,  all  strictly  charged  to  prevent  the  slightest  attempt  at  rapid 
motion. 

The  French  children  are  much  less  independent.  French  mothers 
also  allow  their  children  to  join  the  table  d'hote,  but  they  do  not  allow 
them  such  independence,  on  the  contrary,  restraining  them,  if  anything, 
more  than  English  people  do.  On  the  other  hand,  they  pay  them 
infinitely  more  attention.  A  Frenchman  cares  probably  a  great  deal 
more  about  his  dinner  than  an  Englishman,  but  he  will  interrupt  it 
much  more  frequently  to  talk  to  a  child,  will  mix  its  wine  more  carefully, 
will  discuss  with  a  waiter  more  at  length  the  suitability  of  particular 
dishes.  The  American  child  seems  to  rule  the  family  much  more  ;  but 
the  French  child  absorbs  it,  and  has,  we  suspect,  much  more  influence 
upon  its  movements.  It  is  very  unusual,  for  example,  for  any  but  a 
French  family  to  seat  a  servant  at  dinner ;  but  they,  if  they  have  chil- 
dren with  them,  do  it  constantly,  solely  that  the  little  ones  may  be  well 
and  quickly  looked  after,  and  compelled  rigidly  to  observe  les  convenan- 
ces. A  certain  forethought  for  the  little  people,  a  sense  that  they  have 
rights,  is  very  perceptible  in  their  arrangements,  the  care  sometimes,  no 
doubt,  degenerating  into  most  injurious  fondness.  We  saw  a  French 
father  whose  son,  about  five,  had  expressed  a  wish  for  water  en  ?-oute  to 
Chur,  pay  a  franc  for  a  glass,  then,  as  the  train  started,  buy  the  glass 
itself,  and  then,  when  the  little  imp  threw  glass  and  water  out  of  win- 
dow in  a  pet  at  the  delay,  take  him  on  his  knee  and  spend  half  an 
hour  in  vain  attempts  to  bring  him  to  a  happier  mood.  One  could 
understand  after  that  why  freedom  of  bequest  seems  unnatural  to 
Frenchmen.  Sulkiness  among  French  travelling  children  is,  however, 
very  rare.  As  a  rule,  they  seem  as  happy  as  birds,  and  like  birds  thev 
are  everywhere  at  once,  till  they  form  a  distinct  feature  in  the  prospect. 
Their  momentary  importance  pleases  them,  and  so  does  the  variety  of 
scene,  and  when  not  suffering  torments  from  indigestion  they  generally 
contrive  to  fill  the  hotels  with  life,  and  movement,  and  happy  if  some- 
what shrill  laughter.  Though  not  left  independent,  they  are  left  with 
servants  much  more  than  English  children  are,  and  not  always  with  the 
most  beneficial  result.  They  see  too  much  of  the  great  vice  of  French 
servants,  their  indifference  to  truth.  Approaching  Paris  from  the  South 
a  little  while  since,  the  writer  and  his  wife  noticed'  a  child,  obviously 
of  very  good  class,  attended  by  two  nursemaids,  and  a  young  seminar- 
ist, whose  relation  to  the  party  was  not  easily  intelligible.  Arriving  at 
the  ticket  station,  the  superior  bonne  produced  two  tickets,  and 
remarked  audibly  that  she  intended  to  carry  the  child  through  without 
paying  for  a  third.  The  little  lady  was  about  seven ;  but  the  conduc- 
teur  was  informed  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  Frenchwoman  when  telling 
a  deliberate  lie,  that  she  was  under  two.     "Under  two!  but — Mes- 
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dames."  It  was  of  no  use,  she  was  under  two,  and  the  conducteur 
turned  to  the  theological  student,  still  reading  his  breviary.  "  At  least, 
Monsieur,  you  will  not  affirm  a  story  so  monstrous,  so  incredible." 
The  seminarist  half-raised  his  eye-lids,  bowed  in  a  manner  quite  sacro- 
sanct, and  replied,  "  I  know  the  child,  and  she  is  under  two."  "  Well," 
affirmed  the  conducteur,  with  some  slight  temper,  "if  you  get  that  child 
through  the  barrier  without  a  ticket,  I'll  eat  her,"  and  disappeared. 
The  women  seemed  frightened  —  having,  we  suspect,  received  the  fare 
from  their  mistress  —  and  we  anticipated  a  scene;  but  we  had  under- 
rated French  ingenuity.  "  Fan  must  play  baby,"  said  the  nurse,  and 
Fan  was  obviously  delighted.  In  a  minute  or  two  she  was  stripped, 
clad  in  a  nightgown  or  chemise  of  some  sort,  a  handkerchief  folded 
over  her  head,  her  hair  combed  back,  and  she  herself  transformed  into 
a  baby  in  long  clothes.  No  human  being  could  have  detected  the  de- 
ception, unless  he  had  noticed  that  the  nurse  stooped  with  her  weight. 
The  little  imp  shut  her  eyes  and  did  ingenue  as  if  she  had  been  bred  to 
the  stage,  and  as  a  baby  in  arms  she  was  successfully  carried  into  Paris, 
the  seminarist  leading  the  way  through  the  wicket,  book  in  hand  and 
eyes  on  the  floor.  The  women  who  played  that  trick,  nevertheless 
watched  over  that  child  as  none  but  the  best  English  servants  would 
have  clone,  would  have  thought  nothing  of  losing  their  own  dinners  to 
gratify  any  whims  she  might  express  at  table. 

Does  travelling  benefit  young  children  ?  We  cannot  say,  for  we  have 
never  watched  English  children  under  the  ordeal  ;  but  we  suspect  not. 
They  are  injuriously  fed,  keep  late  hours,  and  enjoy  far  too  much  excite- 
ment for  their  mental  health.  The  constant  change  of  scene  is  a  strain 
upon  the  mind  for  which  they  obtain  little  or  no  compensation,  and 
which  accounts  for  the  weary,  half  blase  look  they  wear  on  their  return. 
They  become  querulous  as  the  journey  advances,  the  waiters'  habit  of 
non-resistance  tempts  them  to  new  demands,  and  they  end  not  infre- 
quently by  making  themselves  nuisances  to  all  around.  The  new  faces 
bewilder  them,  the  new  scenes  overfill  their  minds,  and  the  new  diet 
gives  them  a  permanent  dyspepsia.  Change  is  as  good  for  children  as 
for  grown-up  people,  but  it  should  neither  be  rapid  nor  frequent,  and 
for  any  English  girl  or  boy  under  twelve  we  should  deprecate  Conti- 
nental travel,  and  above  all,  Continental  life  in  hotels. 


Anthony  Trollope. 

PHINEAS  FINN,  THE  IRISH  MEMBER. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 
MR.  MILDMAY'S    BILL. 


T  will  be  necessary  that  we  should  go  back  in  our  story  for  a  very 
short  period  in  order  that  the  reader  may  be  told  that  Phineas  Finn 
was  duly  re-elected  at  Loughton  after  his  appointment  at  the  Treasury 
Board      There  was  some  little  trouble  at  Loughton,  and  something 
more  of  expense  than  he  had  before  encountered.     Mr.  Quintus  Slide 
absolutely  came  clown,  and  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Vellum  for  the  borough 
Mr.  Vellum  being  a  gentleman  learned  in  the  law,  and  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  the  noble  owner  of  Saulsby,  was  able  to  raise  a  little  trouble 
against  our  hero.     Mr  Slide  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Vellum,  and  second- 
,  eel  by  Mr.  Vellums  clerk  — though,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  Mr 
Vellums  clerk  was  not  in  truth  an  elector,— and  went  to  the  poll  like 
™™ai1'  •  H,r   rec,e!ved  three  votes>   and   at  twelve   o'clock   withdrew 
,  -S,lnJ     I^0uld  hardly  have  affOTded  compensation  for  the  expense 
which  Mr.  Slide  or  his  backers  must  have  encountered  ;  — but  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  making  a  speech,  every  word  of  which  was  reported 
in  the  Peoples  Banner;  and  if  the  speech  was  made  in  the  lan°uao-e 
given  in  the  report,  Mr.  Slide  was  really  possessed  of  some  oratorical 
power     Most  of  those  who  read  the  speech  in  the  columns  of  the 
People  s  Banner  were  probably  not  aware  how  favourable  an  opportu- 
nity of  retouching  his  sentences  in  type  had  been  given  to  Mr   Slide 
by  the  fact  of  his  connection  with  the  newspaper.     The  speech  had 
been  very  severe  upon  our  hero  ;  and  though  the  speaker  had  been  so 
booted  and  pelted  at  Loughton  as  to  have  been  altogether  inaudible  — 
so  maltreated  that  in  point  of  fact  he  had  not  been  able  to  speak  above 
a  tenth  part  of  his  speech  at  all,— nevertheless  the  speech  did  give 
Phineas  a  certain  amount  of  pain.     Why  Phineas  should  have  read  it 
who  can  tell  ?     But  who  is  there  that  abstains  from  reading  that  which 
is  printed  in  abuse  of  himself? 

In  the  speech  as  it  was  printed,  Mr.  Slide  declared  that  he  had  no 
thought  of  being  returned  for  the  borough.  He  knew  too  well  how  the 
borough  was  managed,  what  slaves  the  electors  were-  — how  they 
groaned  under  a  tyranny  from  which  hitherto  they  had  been  unable  to 
release  themselves.  Of  course  the  Earl's  nominee,- his  lacquey  as  the 
honourable  gentleman  might  be  called,  would  be  returned  The  Earl 
could  order  them  to  return  whichever  of  his  lacquevs  he  pleased 
I  here  is  something  peculiarly  pleasing  to  the  democratic  eai  in  the 
word  lacquey  !  Any  one  serving  a  big  man,  whatever  the  service  may 
be,  is  the  big  man's  lacquey  in  the  People's  Banner.— The  speech 
throughout  was  very  bitter.  Mr.  Phineas  Finn,  who  had  previously 
served  in  Parliament  as  the  lacquey  of  an  Irish  earl,  and  had  been 
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turned  off  by  him,  had  now  fallen  into  the  service  of  the  English  earl, 
and  was  the  lacquey  chosen  for  the  present  occasion.  But  he,  Quintus 
Slide,  who  boasted  himself  to  be  a  man  of  the  people, —  he  could  tell 
them  that  the  days  of  their  thraldom  were  coming  to  an  end,  and  that 
their  enfranchisement  was  near  at  hand.  That  friend  of  the  people, 
Mr.  Turnbull,  had  a  clause  in  his  breeches-pocket  which  he  would 
either  force  down  the  unwilling  throat  of  Mr.  Mildmay,  or  else  drive 
the  imbecile  Premier  from  office  by  carrying  it  in  his  teeth.  Loughton, 
as  Loughton,  must  be  destroyed,  but  it  should  be  born  again  in  a  better 
birth  as  a  part  of  a  real  electoral  district,  sending  a  real  member,  cho- 
sen by  a  real  constituency,  to  a  real  Parliament.  In  those  days, —  and 
they  would  come  soon, —  Mr.  Quintus  Slide  rather  thought  that  Mr. 
Phineas  Finn  would  be  found  "  nowhere,"  and  he  rather  thought  also 
that  when  he  showed  himself  again,  as  he  certainly  should  do,  in  the 
midst  of  that  democratic  electoral  district  as  the  popular  candidate  for 
the  honour  of  representing  it  in  Parliament,  that  democratic  electoral 
district  would  accord  to  him  a  reception  very  different  from  that  which 
he  was  now  receiving  from  the  Earl's  lacqueys  in  the  parliamentary 
village  of  Loughton.  A  prettier  bit  of  fiction  than  these  sentences  as 
composing  a  part  of  any  speech  delivered,  or  proposed  to  be  delivered, 
at  Loughton,  Phineas  thought  he  had  never  seen.  And  when  he  read 
at  the  close  of  the  speech  that  though  the  Earl's  hired  bullies  did  their 
worst,  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Slide  were  received  by  the  people  with  reit- 
erated cheering,  he  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  at  the  Treasury 
and  roared.  The  poor  fellow  had  been  three  minutes  on  his  legs,  had 
received  three  rotten  eggs,  and  one  dead  dog,  and  had  retired.  But 
not  the  half  of  the  speech  as  printed  in  the  People's  Banner  has  been 
quoted.  The  sins  of  Phineas,  who  in  spite  of  his  inability  to  open  his 
mouth  in  public  had  been  made  a  Treasury  hack  by  the  aristocratic  in- 
fluence,— "  by  aristocratic  influence  not  confined  to  the  male  sex," — 
were  described  at  great  length,  and  in  such  language  that  Phineas  for 
a  while  was  fool  enough  to  think  that  it  would  be  his  duty  to  belabour 
Mr.  Slide  with  a  horsewhip.  This  notion,  however,  did  not  endure  long 
with  him,  and  when  Mr.  Monk  told  him  that  things  of  that  kind  came 
as  a  matter  of  course,  he  was  comforted. 

But  he  found  it  much  more  difficult  to  obtain  comfort  when  he 
weighed  the  arguments  brought  forward  against  the  abominations  of 
such  a  borough  as  that  for  which  he  sat,  and  reflected  that  if  Mr.  Turn- 
bull  brought  forward  his  clause,  he,  Phineas  Finn,  would  be  bound  to 
vote  against  the  clause,  knowing  the  clause  to  be  right,  because  he  was 
a  servant  of  the  Government.  The  arguments,  even  though  they  ap- 
peared in  the  People's  Banner,  were  true  arguments  ;  and  he  had  on 
one  occasion  admitted  their  truth  to  his  friend  Lady  Laura, —  in  the 
presence  of  that  great  Cabinet  Minister,  her  husband.  "  What  business 
has  such  a  man  as  that  down  there  ?  Is  there  a  single  creature  who 
wants  him  ?  "  Lady  Laura  had  said.  "  I  don't  suppose  anybody  does 
want  Mr.  Quintus  Slide,"  Phineas  had  replied  ;  "  but  I  am  disposed  to 
think  the  electors  should  choose  the  man  they  do  want,  and  that  at 
present  they  have  no  choice  left  to  them."  "  They  are  quite  satisfied," 
said  Lady  Laura,  angrily.  "Then,  Lady  Laura,"  continued  Phineas, 
"  that  alone  should  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  their  privilege  of  return- 
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ing  a  member  to  Parliament  is  too  much  for  them.  We  can't  defend 
it."  "  It  is  defended  by  tradition,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy.  "  And  by  its 
great  utility,"  said  Lady  Laura,  bowing  to  the  young  member  who  was 
present,  and  forgetting  that  very  useless  old  gentleman,  her  cousin, 
who  had  sat  for  the  borough  for  many  years.  "  In  this  country  it 
doesn't  do  to  go  too  fast,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy.  "  And  then  the  mixture 
of  vulgarity,  falsehood,  and  pretence  !  "  said  Lady  Laura,  shuddering 
as  her  mind  recurred  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Quintus  Slide  had  contami- 
nated Loughton  by  his  presence.  "  I  am  told  that  they  hardly  let  him 
leave  the  place  alive." 

Whatever  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Lady  Laura  might  think  about  Lough- 
ton and  the  general  question  of  small  boroughs,  it  was  found  by  the 
Government,  to  their  great  cost,  that  Mr.  Turnbull's  clause  was  a  real- 
ity. After  two  months  of  hard  work,  all  questions  of  franchise  had 
been  settled,  rating  and  renting,  new  and  newfangled,  fancy  franchises 
and  those  which  no  one  fancied,  franchises  for  boroughs  and  franchises 
for  counties,  franchises  single,  dual,  three-cornered,  and  four-sided, — 
by  various  clauses  to  which  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House  had 
agreed  after  some  score  of  divisions, —  the  matter  of  the  franchise  had 
been  settled.  No  doubt  there  was  the  House  of  Lords,  and  there 
might  yet  be  shipwreck.  But  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  Lords 
would  hardly  look  at  the  bill, —  that  they  would  not  even  venture  on  an 
amendment.  The  Lords  would  only  be  too  happy  to  let  the  matter  be 
settled  by  the  Commons  themselves.  But  then,  after  the  franchise, 
came  redistribution.  How  sick  of  the  subject  were  all  members  of  the 
Government,  no  one  could  tell  who  did  not  see  their  weary  faces.  The 
whole  House  was  sick,  having  been  whipped  into  various  lobbies,  night 
after  night,  during  the  heat  of  the  summer,  for  weeks  past.  Redistri- 
bution !  Why  should  there  be  any  redistribution  ?  They  had  got,  or 
would  get,  a  beautiful  franchise.  Could  they  not  see  what  that  would 
do  for  them?  Why  redistribute  anything?  But,  alas,  it  was  too  late 
to  go  back  to  so  blessed  an  idea  as  that !  Redistribution  they  must 
have.  But  there  should  be  as  little  redistribution  as  possible.  Men 
were  sick  of  it  all,  and  would  not  be  exigeant.  Something  should  be 
done  for  overgrown  counties;  —  something  for  new  towns  which  had 
prospered  in  brick  and  mortar.  It  would  be  easy  to  crush  up  a  pec- 
cant borough  or  two, —  a  borough  that  had  been  discovered  in  its  sin. 
And  a  few  boroughs  now  blessed  with  two  members  might  consent  to 
be  blessed  only  with  one.  Fifteen  small  clauses  might  settle  the  redis- 
tribution,—  in  spite  of  Mr.  Turnbull, —  if  only  Mr.  Daubeny  would  be 
good-natured. 

Neither  the  weather,  which  was  very  hot,  nor  the  tedium  of  the  ses- 
sion, which  had  been  very  great,  nor  the  anxiety  of  Ministers,  which 
was  very  pressing,  had  any  effect  in  impairing  the  energy  of  Mr.  Turn- 
bull.  He  was  as  instant,  as  oratorical,  as  hostile,  as  indignant  about 
redistribution  as  he  had  been  about  the  franchise.  He  had  been  sure 
then,  and  he  was  sure  now,  that  Ministers  desired  to  burke  the  question, 
to  deceive  the  people,  to  produce  a  bill  that  should  be  no  bill.  He 
brought  out  his  clause, —  and  made  Loughton  his  instance.  "  Would 
the  honourable  gentleman  who  sat  lowest  on  the  Treasury  bench, — 
who  at  this  moment  was  in  sweet  confidential  intercourse  with  the  right 
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honourable  gentleman  now  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  had 
once  been  a  friend  of  the  people, —  would  the  young  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury get  up  in  his  place  and  tell  them  that  no  peer  of  Parliament  had 
at  present  a  voice  in  sending  a  member  to  their  House  of  Commons, — 
that  no  peer  would  have  a  voice  if  this  bill,  as  proposed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, were  passed  in  its  present  useless,  ineffectual,  conservative, 
and  most  dishonest  form  ?  " 

Phineas,  who  replied  to  this,  and  who  told  Mr.  Turnbull  that  he  him- 
self could  not  answer  for  any  peers, —  but  that  he  thought  it  probable 
that  most  peers  would,  by  their  opinions,  somewhat  influence  the  opin- 
ions of  some  electors, —  was  thought  to  have  got  out  of  his  difficulty 
very  well.  But  there  was  the  clause  of  Mr.  Turnbull  to  be  dealt  with, — 
a  clause  directly  disfranchising  seven  single-winged  boroughs,  of  which 
Loughton  was  of  course  one, —  a  clause  to  which  the  Government  must 
either  submit  or  object.  Submission  would  be  certain  defeat  in  one 
way,  and  objection  would  be  as  certain  defeat  in  another, —  if  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  were  not  disposed  to  assist  the  ministers.  It 
was  said  that  the  Cabinet  was  divided.  Mr.  Gresham  and  Mr.  Monk 
were  for  letting  the  seven  boroughs  go.  Mr.  Mildmay  could  not  bring 
himself  to  obey  Mr.  Turnbull,  and  Mr.  Palliser  supported  him.  When 
Mr.  Mildmay  was  told  that  Mr.  Daubeny  would  certainly  go  into  the 
same  lobby  with  Mr.  Turnbull  respecting  the  seven  boroughs,  he  was 
reported  to  have  said  that  in  that  case  Mr.  Daubeny  must  be  prepared 
with  a  Government.  Mr.  Daubeny  made  a  beautiful  speech  about  the 
seven  boroughs  ; —  the  seven  sins,  and  seven  stars,  and  seven  churches, 
and  seven  lamps.  He  would  make  no  party  question  of  this.  Gentle- 
men who  usually  acted  with  him  would  vote  as  their  own  sense  of  right 
or  wrong  directed  them  ;  —  from  which  expression  of  a  special  sanction 
it  was  considered  that  these  gentlemen  were  not  accustomed  to  exercise 
the  privilege  now  accorded  to  them.  But  in  regarding  the  question  as 
one  of  right  and  wrong,  and  in  looking  at  what  he  believed  to  be  both 
the  wish  of  the  country  and  its  interests,  he,  Mr.  Daubeny, —  he,  him- 
self, being  simply  a  humble  member  of  that  House, —  must  support  the 
clause  of  the  honourable  gentleman.  Almost  all  those  to  whom  had 
been  surrendered  the  privilege  of  using  their  own  judgment  for  that 
occasion  only,  used  it  discreetly, —  as  their  chief  had  used  it  himself, — 
and  Mr.  Turnbull  carried  his  clause  by  a  majority  of  fifteen.  It  was 
then  3  a.  m.,  and  Mr.  Gresham  rising  after  the  division,  said  that  his 
right  honourable  friend  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was  too  tired  to 
return  to  the  House,  and  had  requested  him  to  state  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  declare  their  purpose  at  6  p.  m.   on  the  following  evening. 

Phineas,  though  he  had  made  his  little  speech  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Turnbull  with  good  humoured  flippancy,  had  recorded  his  vote  in  fa- 
vour of  the  seven  boroughs  with  a  sore  heart.  Much  as  he  disliked 
Mr.  Turnbull,  he  knew  that  Mr.  Turnbull  was  right  in  this.  He  had 
spoken  to  Mr.  Monk  on  the  subject,  as  it  were  asking  Mr.  Monk's  per- 
mission to  throw  up  his  office,  and  vote  against  Mr.  Mildmay.  But  Mr. 
Monk  was  angry  with  him,  telling  him  that  his  conscience  was  of  that 
restless,  uneasy  sort  which  is  neither  useful  nor  manly.  "  We  all  know," 
said  Mr.  Monk,  "and  none  better  than  Mr.  Mildmay,  that  we  cannot 
justify  such  a  borough  as  Loughton  by  the  theory  of  our  parliamentary 
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representation, —  any  more  than  we  can  justify  the  fact  that  Hunting- 
donshire should  return  as  many  members  as  the  East  Riding.  There 
must  be  compromises,  and  you  should  trust  to  others  who  have  studied 
the  matter  more  thoroughly  than  you,  to  say  how  far  the  compromise 
should  go  at  the  present  moment." 

"  It  is  the  influence  of  the  peer,  not  the  paucity  of  the  electors,"  said 
Phineas. 

"  And  has  no  peer  any  influence  in  a  county  ?  Would  you  disfran- 
chise Westmoreland  ?  Believe  me,  Finn,  if  you  want  to  be  useful,  you 
must  submit  yourself  in  such  matters  to  those  with  whom  you  act." 

Phineas  had  no  answer  to  make,  but  he  was  not  happy  in  his  mind. 
And  he  was  the  less  happy,  perhaps,  because  he  was  very  sure  that 
Mr.  Mildmay  would  be  beaten.  Mr.  Low  in  these  days  harassed  him 
sorely.  Mr.  Low  was  very  keen  against  such  boroughs  as  Loughton, 
declaring  that  Mr.  Daubeny  was  quite  right  to  join  his  standard  to 
that  of  Mr.  Turnbull  on  such  an  issue.  Mr.  Low  was  the  reformer 
now,  and  Phineas  found  himself  obliged  to  fight  a  losing  battle  on  be- 
half of  an  acknowledged  abuse.  He  never  went  near  Bunce  ;  but  un- 
fortunately for  him,  Bunce  caught  him  once  in  the  street  and  showed 
him  no  mercy.  "Slide  was  a  little  'eavy  on  you  in  the  Banner  the 
other  day, —  eh,  Mr.  Finn? — too  'eavy,  as  I  told  him." 

"  Mr.  Slide  can  be  just  as  heavy  as  he  pleases,  Bunce." 

"  That's  in  course.  The  press  is  free,  thank  God, —  as  yet.  But  it 
wasn't  any  good  rattling  away  at  the  Earl's  little  borough  when  it's 
sure  to  go.     Of  course  it'll  go,  Mr.  Finn." 

"  I  think  it  will." 

"  The  whole  seven  on  'em.  The  'ouse  couldn't  but  do  it.  They  tell 
me  it's  all  Mr.  Mildrnay's  own  work,  sticking  out  for  keeping  on  'em. 
He's  very  old,  and  so  we'll  forgive  him.     But  he  must  go,  Mr.  Finn." 

"We  shall  know  all  about  that  soon,  Bunce." 

"  If  you  don't  get  another  seat,  Mr.  Finn,  I  suppose  we  shall  see 
you  back  at  the  Inn.  I  hope  we  may.  It's  better  than  being  member 
for  Loughton,  Mr.  Finn  ; — you  may  be  sure  of  that."  And  then  Mr. 
Bunce  passed  on. 

Mr.  Turnbull  carried  his  clause,  and  Loughton  was  doomed. 
Loughton  and  the  other  six  deadly  sins  were  anathematized,  exorcised, 
and  finally  got  rid  of  out  of  the  world  by  the  voices  of  gentlemen  who 
had  been  proclaiming  the  beauty  of  such  pleasant  vices  all  their  lives, 
and  who  in  their  hearts  hated  all  changes  that  tended  towards  popular 
representation.  But  not  the  less  was  Mr.  Mildmay  beaten  ;  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  promise  made  by  his  first  lieutenant  immediately 
after  the  vote  was  taken,  the  Prime  Minister  came  forward  on  the  next 
evening  and  made  his  statement.  He  had  already  put  his  resignation 
into  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty,  and  Her  Majesty  had  graciously  ac- 
cepted it.  He  was  very  old,  and  felt  that  the  time  had  come  in  which 
it  behoved  him  to  retire  into  that  leisure  which  he  thought  he  had,  per- 
haps, earned.  He  had  hoped  to  carry  this  bill  as  the  last  act  of  his 
political  life  ;  but  he  was  too  old,  too  stiff,  as  he  said,  in  his  prejudices, 
to  bend  further  than  he  had  bent  already,  and  he  must  leave  the  com- 
pletion of  the  matter  in  other  hands.  Her  Majesty  had  sent  for  Mr. 
Gresham,  and  Mr.  Gresham  had  already  seen  Her  Majesty.     Mr.  Gres- 
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ham  and  his  other  colleagues,  though  they  dissented  from  the  clause 
which  had  been  carried  by  the  united  efforts  of  gentlemen  opposite  to 
him,  and  of  gentlemen  below  him  on  his  own  side  of  the  House,  were 
younger  men  than  he,  and  would,  for  the  country's  sake, —  and  for  the 
sake  of  Her  Majesty, —  endeavour  to  carry  the  bill  through.  There 
would  then,  of  course,  be  a  dissolution,  and  the  future  Government 
would,  no  doubt,  depend  on  the  choice  of  the  country.  From  all 
which  it  was  understood  that  Mr.  Gresham  was  to  go  on  with  the  bill 
to  a  conclusion,  whatever  might  be  the  divisions  carried  against  him, 
and  that  a  new  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  must  be  chosen. 
Phineas  understood,  also,  that  he  had  lost  his  seat  at  Loughton.  For 
the  borough  of  Loughton  there  would  never  again  be  an  election.  "  If 
I  had  been  Mr.  Mildmay,  I  would  have  thrown  the  bill  up  altogether," 
Lord  Brentford  said  afterwards ;  "  but  of  course  it  was  not  for  me  to 
interfere." 

The  session  was  protracted  for  two  months  after  that, —  beyond  the 
time  at  which  grouse  should  have  been  shot, —  and  by  the  23rd  of  Au- 
gust became  the  law  of  the  land.  "I  shall  never  get  over  it,"  said  Mr. 
Ratler  to  Mr.  Finn,  seated  one  terribly  hot  evening  on  a  bench  behind 
the  Cabinet  Ministers, — ■ "  never.  I  don't  suppose  such  a  session  for 
work  was  ever  known  before.  Think  what  it  is  to  have  to  keep  men  to- 
gether in  August,  with  the  thermometer  at  8i°,  and  the  river  stinking 
like, —  like  the  very  mischief."     Mr.  Ratler,  however,  did  not  die. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  season  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  resigned.  Ru- 
mours reached  the  ears  of  Phineas  as  to  the  cause  of  this,  but  no  cer- 
tain cause  was  told  him.  It  was  said  that  Lord  Cantrip  had  insisted 
upon  it,  Laurence  having  by  mischance  been  called  upon  for  some 
official  statement  during  an  unfortunate  period  of  absence.  There  was, 
however,  a  mystery  about  it ; — but  the  mystery  was  not  half  so  won- 
derful as  the  triumph  to  Phineas,  when  Mr.  Gresham  offered  him  the 
place. 

"  But  I  shall  have  no  seat,"  said  Phineas. 

"  We  shall  none  of  us  have  seats  to-morrow,"  said  Mr.  Gresham. 

"But  I  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  find  a  place  to  stand  for." 

"  The  election  will  not  come  on  till  November,  and  you  must  look 
about  you.  Both  Mr.  Monk  and  Lord  Brentford  seem  to  think  you 
will  be  in  the  House." 

And  so  the  bill  was  carried,  and  the  session  was  ended. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

"the  duke." 

By  the  middle  of  September  there  was  assembled  a  large  party  at 
Matching  Priory,  a  country  mansion  belonging  to  Mr.  Plantagenet  Pal- 
liser.  The  men  had  certainly  been  chosen  in  reference  to  their  polit- 
ical feelings  and  position, —  for  there  was  not  a  guest  in  the  house  who 
had  voted  for  Mr.  Turnbull's  clause,  or  the  wife  or  daughter,  or  sister 
of  any  one  who  had  so  voted.  Indeed,  in  these  days  politics  ran  so 
high  that  among  politicians  all  social  gatherings  were  brought  together 
with  some  reference  to  the  state  of  parties.     Phineas  was  invited,  and 
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when  he  arrived  at  Matching  he  found  that  half  the  Cabinet  was  there. 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  not  there,  nor  was  Lady  Laura.  Mr.  Monk  was 
there,  and  the  Duke  —  with  the  Duchess,  and  Mr.  Gresham,  and  Lord 
Thrift ;  Mrs.  Max  Goesler  was  there  also,  and  Mrs.  Bonteen, — Mr. 
Bonteen  being  detained  somewhere  out  of  the  way ;  and  Violet  Effing- 
ham was  expected  in  two  days,  and  Lord  Chiltern  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  Lady  Glencora  took  an  opportunity  of  imparting  this  latter  in- 
formation to  Phineas  very  soon  after  his  arrival ;  and  Phineas,  as  he 
watched  her  eye  and  her  mouth  while  she  spoke,  was  quite  sure  that 
Lady  Glencora  knew  the  story  of  the  duel.  "  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
see  him  again,"  said  Phineas.  "  That  is  all  right,"  said  Lady  Glencora. 
There  were  also  there  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grey,  who  were  great  friends  of 
the  Pallisers, —  and  on  the  very  day  on  which  Phineas  reached  Match- 
ing, at  half  an  hour  before  the  time  for  dressing,  the  Duke  of  Omnium 
arrived.  Now,  Mr.  Palliser  was  the  Duke's  nephew  and  heir, —  and 
the  Duke  of  Omnium  was  a  very  great  person  indeed.  I  hardly  know 
why  it  should  have  been  so,  but  the  Duke  of  Omnium  was  certainly  a 
greater  man  in  public  estimation  than  the  other  duke  then  present, — 
the  Duke  of  St.  Bungay.  The  Duke  of  St.  Bungay  was  a  useful  man, 
and  had  been  so  all  his  life,  sitting  in  Cabinets  and  serving  his  coun- 
try, constant  as  any  peer  in  the  House  of  Lords,  always  ready  to  take 
on  his  own  shoulders  any  troublesome  work  required  of  him,  than  whom 
Mr.  Mildmay,  and  Mr.  Mildmay's  predecessor  at  the  head  of  the  lib- 
eral party,  had  had  no  more  devoted  adherent.  But  the  Duke  of  Om- 
nium had  never  yet  done  a  day's  work  on  behalf  of  his  country.  They 
both  wore  the  Garter,  the  Duke  of  St.  Bungay  having  earned  it  by  ser- 
vice, the  Duke  of  Omnium  having  been  decorated  with  the  blue  rib- 
bon,—  because  he  was  Duke  of  Omnium.  The  one  was  a  moral,  good 
man,  a  good  husband,  a  good  father,  and  a  good  friend.  The  other, — 
did  not  bear  quite  so  high  a  reputation.  But  men  and  women  thought 
but  little  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Bungay,  while  the  other  duke  was  regard- 
ed with  an  almost  reverential  awe.  I  think  the  secret  lay  in  the  simple 
fact  that  the  Duke  of  Omnium  had  not  been  common  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  He  had  contrived  to  envelope  himself  in  something  of  the 
ancient  mystery  of  wealth  and  rank.  Within  three  minutes  of  the 
Duke's  arrival  Mrs.  Bonteen,  with  an  air  of  great  importance,  whis- 
pered a  word  to  Phineas.  "  He  has  come.  He  arrived  exactly  at 
seven  ! " 

"  Who  has  come  ?  "  Phineas  asked. 

"The  Duke  of  Omnium !"  she  said,  almost  reprimanding  him  by 
her  tone  of  voice  for  his  indifference.  "  There  has  been  a  great  doubt 
whether  or  no  he  would  show  himself  at  last.  Lady  Glencora  told  me 
that  he  never  will  pledge  himself.     I  am  so  glad  he  has  come.'' 

"  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  him,"  said  Phineas. 

"  Oh,  I  have  seen  .him, —  a  magnificent-looking  man  !  I  think  it  is 
so  very  nice  of  Lady  Glencora  getting  him  to  meet  us.  It  is  very 
rarely  that  he  will  join  a  great  party,  but  they  say  Lady  Glencora  can 
do  anything  with  him  since  the  heir  was  born.  I  suppose  you  have 
heard  all  about  that." 

"  No,"  said  Phineas  ;  "  I  have  heard  nothing  of  the  heir,  but  I  know 
that  there  are  three  or  four  babies." 
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"  There  was  no  heir,  you  know,  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  they  were 
all  au  desespoir  ;  and  the   Duke  was  very  nearly  quarrelling  with  his 

nephew ;  and  Mr.  Palliser ;  you  know  it  had  very  nearly  come 

to  a  separation." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  at  all  about  it,"  said  Phineas,  who  was  not 
very  fond  of  the  lady  who  was  giving  him  the  information. 

"It  is  so,  I  can  assure  you  ;  but  since  the  boy  was  born  Lady  Glen- 
cora  can  do  anything  with  the  Duke.  She  made  him  go  to  Ascot  last 
spring,  and  he  presented  her  with  the  favourite  for  one  of  the  races  on 
the  very  morning  the  horse  ran.  They  say  he  gave  three  thousand 
pounds  for  him." 

"  And  did  Lady  Glencora  win  ?" 

"  No  ; — the  horse  lost ;  and  Mr.  Palliser  has  never  known  what  to  do 
with  him  since.     But  it  was  very  pretty  of  the  Duke; — was  it  not?" 

Phineas,  though  he  had  intended  to  show  to  Mrs.  Bonteen  how  little 
he  thought  about  the  Duke  of  Omnium, —  how  small  was  his  respect 
for  a  great  peer  who  took  no  part  in  politics, —  could  not  protect  him- 
self from  a  certain  feeling  of  anxiety  as  to  the  aspect  and  gait  and 
words  of  the  man  of  whom  people  thought  so  much,  of  whom  he  had 
heard  so  often,  and  of  whom  he  had  seen  so  little.  He  told  himself 
that  the  Duke  of  Omnium  should  be  no  more  to  him  than  any  other 
man,  but  yet  the  Duke  of  Omnium  was  more  to  him  than  other  men. 
When  he  came  down  into  the  drawing-room  he  was  angry  with  himself, 
and  stood  apart  —  and  was  then  angry  with  himself  again  because  he 
stood  apart.  Why  should  he  make  a  difference  in  his  own  bearing  be- 
cause there  was  such  a  man  in  the  company  ?  And  yet  he  could  not 
avoid  it.  When  he  entered  the  room  the  Duke  was  standing  in  a  large 
bow-window,  and  two  or  three  ladies  and  two  or  three  men  were  stand- 
ing round  him.  Phineas  would  not  go  near  the  group,  telling  himself 
that  he  would  not  approach  a  man  so  grand  as  was  the  Duke  of  Om- 
nium. He  saw  Madame  Max  Goesler  among  the  party,  and  after 
a  while  he  saw  her  retreat.  As  she  retreated,  Phineas  knew  that  some 
word  from  Madame  Max  Goesler  had  not  been  received  with  the  gra- 
ciousness  which  she  had  expected.  There  was  the  prettiest  smile  in 
the  world  on  the  lady's  face,  and  she  took  a  corner  on  a  sofa  with  an 
air  of  perfect  satisfaction.  But  yet  Phineas  knew  that  she  had  received 
a  wound. 

"  I  called  twice  on  you  in  London,"  said  Phineas,  coming  up  close 
to  her,  "  but  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  find  you  ! " 

"Yes  ;  —  but  you  came  so  late  in  the  season  as  to  make  it  impossi- 
ble that  there  should  be  any  arrangements  for  our  meeting.  What  can 
any  woman  do  when  a  gentleman  calls  on  her  in  August  ? " 

"  I  came  in  July." 

"  Yes,  you  did  ;  on  the  31st.  I  keep  the  most  accurate  record  of  all 
such  things,  Mr.  Finn.  But  let  us  hope  that  we  may  have  better  luck  next 
year.  In  the  meantime,  we  can  only  enjoy  the  good  things  that  are 
going." 

"  Socially  or  politically,  Madame  Goesler  ? 

"  Oh,  socially.  How  can  I  mean  anything  else  when  the  Duke  of 
Omnium  is  here  ?  I  feel  so  much  taller  at  being  in  the  same  house 
with  him.  Do  not  you  ?  But  you  are  a  spoilt  child  of  fortune,  and 
perhaps  you  have  met  him  before." 
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"  I  think  I  once  saw  the  back  of  a  hat  in  the  park,  and  somebody 
told  me  that  the  Duke's  head  was  inside  it.;' 

"  And  you  have  never  seen  him  but  that  once  ? " 

"  Never  but  that  once, —  till  now." 

"  And  do  not  you  feel  elated  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do.     For  what  do  you  take  me,  Madame  Goesler  ? " 

"  I  do, —  immensely.  I  believe  him  to  be  a  fool,  and  I  never  heard 
of  his  doing  a  kind  act  to  anybody  in  my  life." 

"  Not  when  he  gave  the  racehorse  to  Lady  Glencora  ?  " 

"  I  wonder  whether  that  was  true.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  an 
absurdity  ?  As  I  was  saying,  I  don't  think  he  ever  did  anything  for 
anybody;  —  but  then,  you  know,  to  be  Duke  of  Omnium  !  It  isn't 
necessary, —  is  it, —  that  a  Duke  of  Omnium  should  do  anything  except 
be  Duke  of  Omnium  ?  " 

At  this  moment  Lady  Glencora  came  up  to  Phineas,  and  took  him 
across  to  the  Duke.  The  Duke  had  expressed  a  desire  to  be  intro- 
duced to  him.  Phineas,  half-pleased  and  half-disgusted,  had  no  alter- 
native, and  followed  Lady  Glencora.  The  Duke  shook  hands  with 
him,  and  made  a  little  bow,  and  said  something  about  the  garrotters, 
which  Phineas,  in  his  confusion,  did  not  quite  understand.  He  tiied 
to  reply  as  he  would  have  replied  to  anybody  else ;  but  the  weight  of 
the  Duke's  majesty  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  bungled.  The  Duke 
made  another  little  bow,  and  in  a  moment  was  speaking  a  word  of  con- 
descension to  some  other  favoured  individual.  Phineas  retreated  alto- 
gether disgusted, — hating  the  Duke,  but  hating  himself  worse  ;  but  he 
would  not  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Madame  Max  Goesler.  It  might 
suit  that  lady  to  take  an  instant  little  revenge  for  her  discomfiture,  but 
it  did  not  suit  him  to  do  so.  The  question  with  him  would  be,  whether 
in  some  future  part  of  his  career  it  might  not  be  his  duty  to  assist  in 
putting  down  Dukes  of  Omnium. 

At  dinner  Phineas  sat  between  Mrs.  Bonteen  and  the  Duchess  of  St. 
Bungay,  and  did  not  find  himself  very  happy.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
table  the  Duke, —  the  great  Duke,  was  seated  at  Lady  Glencora's  right 
hand,  and  on  his  other  side  Fortune  had  placed  Madame  Max  Goes- 
ler. The  greatest  interest  which  Phineas  had  during  the  dinner  was  in 
watching  the  operations, —  the  triumphantly  successful  operations  of 
that  lady.  Before  dinner  she  had  been  wounded  by  the  Duke.  The 
Duke  had  not  condescended  to  accord  the  honour  of  his  little  bow  of 
graciousness  to  some  little  flattering  morsel  of  wit  which  the  lady  had 
uttered  on  his  behoof.  She  had  said  a  sharp  word  or  two  in  her  mo- 
mentary anger  to  Phineas ;  but  when  Fortune  was  so  good  to  her  in 
that  matter  of  her  place  at  dinner,  she  was  not  fool  enough  to  throw 
away  her  chance.  Throughout  the  soup  and  fish  she  was  very  quiet. 
She  said  a  word  or  two  after  her  first  glass  of  champagne.  The  Duke 
refused  two  dishes,  one  after  another,  and  then  she  glided  into  conver- 
sation. By  the  time  that  he  had  his  roast  mutton  before  him  she  was 
in  full  play,  and  as  she  ate  her  peach,  the  Duke  was  bending  over  her 
with  his  most  gracious  smile. 

"  Didn't  you  think  the  session  was  very  long,  Mr.  Finn  ?  "  said  the 
Duchess  to  Phineas. 

"  Very  long  indeed,  Duchess,"  said  Phineas,  with  his  attention  still 
fixed  on  Madame  Max  Goesler. 
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"The  Duke  found  it  very  troublesome." 

"  I  daresay  he  did,"  said  Phineas.  That  duke  and  that  duchess 
were  no  more  than  any  other  man  and  any  other  man's  wife.  The  ses- 
sion had  not  been  longer  to  the  Duke  of  St.  Bungay  than  to  all  the 
public  servants.  Phineas  had  the  greatest  possible  respect  for  the 
Duke  of  St.  Bungay,  but  he  could  not  take  much  interest  in  the  wait- 
ings of  the  Duchess  on  her  husband's  behalf. 

"  And  things  do  seem  to  be  so  very  uncomfortable  now,"  said  the 
Duchess, —  thinking  partly  of  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Mildmay,  and 
partly  of  the  fact  that  her  own  old  peculiar  maid  who  had  lived  with 
her  for  thirty  years  had  retired  into  private  life. 

"  Not  so  very  bad,  Duchess,  I  hope,"  said  Phineas,  observing  that  at 
this  moment  Madame  Max  Goesler's  eyes  were  brilliant  with  triumph. 
Then  there  came  upon  him  a  sudden  ambition, —  that  he  would  like  to 
"  cut  out "  the  Duke  of  Omnium  in  the  estimation  of  Madame  Max 
Goesler.  The  brightness  of  Madame  Max  Goesler's  eyes  had  not  been 
thrown  away  upon  our  hero. 

Violet  Effingham  came  at  the  appointed  time,  and,  to  the~surprise  of 
Phineas,  was  brought  to  Matching  by  Lord  Brentford.  Phineas  at  first 
thought  that  it  was  intended  that  the  Earl  and  his  son  should  meet  and 
make  up  their  quarrel  at  Mr.  Palliser's  house.  But  Lord  Brentford 
stayed  only  one  night,  and  Phineas  on  the  next  morning  heard  the 
whole  history  of  his  coming  and  going  from  Violet.  "  I  have  almost 
been  on  my  knees  to  him  to  stay,"  she  said.  "  Indeed,  I  did  go  on  my 
knees, —  actually  on  my  knees." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  ? " 

"  He  put  his  arm  round  me  and  kissed  me,  and, —  and, —  I  cannot 
tell  you  all  that  he  said.  But  it  ended  in  this, —  that  if  Chiltern  can 
be  made  to  go  to  Saulsby,  fatted  calves  without  stint  will  be  killed.  I 
shall  do  all  I  can  to  make  him  go,  and  so  must  you  Mr.  Finn.  Of 
course  that  silly  affair  in  foreign  parts  is  not  to  make  any  difference 
between  you  two." 

Phineas  smiled  and  said  he  would  do  his  best,  and  looked  up  into  her 
face,  and  was  just  able  to  talk  to  her  as  though  things  were  going  com- 
fortably with  him.  But  his  heart  was  very  cold.  As  Violet  had  spoken 
to  him  about  Lord  Chiltern  there  had  come  upon  him,  for  the  first 
time, —  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  known  that  Lord  Chiltern  had 
been  refused, —  an  idea,  a  doubt,  whether  even  yet  Violet  might  not 
become  Lord  Chiltern's  wife.  His  heart  was  very  sad,  but  he  struggled 
on, —  declaring  that  it  was  incumbent  on  them  both  to  bring  together 
the  father  and  son. 

;'I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  Mr.  Finn,"  said  Violet.  "  I  really 
do  believe  that  you  can  do  more  towards  it  than  any  one  else.  Lord 
Chiltern  would  think  nothing  of  my  advice, —  would  hardly  speak  to 
me  on  such  a  subject.  But  he  respects  you  as  well  as  likes  you,  and 
not  the  less  because  of  what  has  occurred." 

How  was  it  that  Violet  should  know  aught  of  the  respect  or  liking 
felt  by  this  rejected  suitor  for  that  other  suitor, —  who  had  also  been 
rejected?  And  how  was  it  that  she  was  thus  able  to  talk  of  one  of 
them  to  the  other,  as  though  neither  of  them  had  ever  come  forward 
with  such  a  suit  ?     Phineas  felt  his  position  to  be  so  strange  as  to  be 
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almost  burdensome.  He  had  told  Violet,  when  she  had  refused  him, 
very  plainly,  that  he  should  come  again  to  her,  and  ask  once  more  for 
the  great  gift  which  he  coveted.  But  he  could  not  ask  again  now.  In 
the  first  place,  there  was  that  in  her  manner  which  made  him  sure  that 
were  he  to  do  so,  he  would  ask  in  vain  ;  and  then  he  felt  that  she  was 
placing  a  special  confidence  in  him,  against  which  he  would  commit  a 
sin  were  he  to  use  her  present  intimacy  with  him  for  purposes  of  making 
love.  They  two  were  to  put  their  shoulders  together  to  help  Lord 
Chiltern,  and  while  doing  so  he  could  not  continue  a  suit  which  would 
be  felt  by  both  of  them  to  be  hostile  to  Lord  Chiltern.  There  might  be 
opportunity  for  a  chance  word,  and  if  so  the  chance  word  should  be 
spoken  ;  but  he  could  not  make  a  deliberate  attack,  such  as  he  had 
made  in  Portman  Square.  Violet  also  probably  understood  that  she 
had  not  now  been  caught  in  a  mousetrap. 

The  Duke  was  to  spend  four  days  at  Matching,  and  on  the  third 
day, —  the  day  before  Lord  Chiltern  was  expected, —  he  was  to  be  seen 
riding  with  Madame  Max  Goesler  by  his  side.  Madame  Max  Goesler 
was  known  as  a  perfect  horsewoman, —  one  indeed  who  was  rather  fond 
of  going  a  little  fast  on  horseback,  and  who  rode  well  to  hounds.  But 
the  Duke  seldom  moved  out  of  a  walk,  and  on  this  occasion  Madame 
Max  was  as  steady  in  her  seat  and  almost  as  slow  as  the  mounted  ghost 
in  Don  Juan.  But  it  was  said  by  some  there,  especially  by  Mrs.  Bon- 
teen,  that  the  conversation  between  them  was  not  slow.  And  on  the 
next  morning  the  Duke  and  Madame  Max  Goesler  were  together  again 
before  luncheon,  standing  on  a  terrace  at  the  back  of  the  house,  look- 
ing down  on  a  party  who  were  playing  croquet  on  the  lawn. 

"  Do  you  never  play  ?  "  said  the  Duke. 

"  Oh  yes  •  —  one  does  everything  a  little." 

"  I  am  sure  you  would  play  well.     Why  do  you  not  play  now  ?  " 

"  No  ;  —I  shall  not  play  now." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  you  with  your  mallet." 

"  I  am  sorry  your  Grace  cannot  be  gratified.  I  have  played  croquet 
till  I  am  tired  of  it,  and  have  come  to  think  it  is  only  fit  for  boys  and 
girls.  The  great  thing  is  to  give  them  opportunities  for  flirting,  and  it 
does  that." 

"And  do  you  never  flirt,  Madame  Goesler?" 

"Never  at  croquet,  Duke." 

"  And  what  with  you  is  the  choicest  time? " 

"  That  depends  on  so  many  things, —  and  so  much  on  the  chosen 
person.     What  do  you  recommend  ?  " 

"  Ah, —  I  am  so  ignorant.     I  can  recommend  nothing." 

"  What  do  you  say  to  a  mountain-top  at  dawn  on  a  summer  day  ?  " 
asked  Madame  Max  Goesler. 

"  You  make  me  shiver,"  said  the  Duke. 

"  Or  a  boat  on  a  lake  on  a  summer  evening,  or  a  good  lead  after 
hounds  with  nobody  else  within  three  fields,  or  the  bottom  of  a  salt- 
mine, or  the  deck  of  an  ocean  steamer,  or  a  military  hospital  in  time 
of  war,  or  a  railway  journey  from  Paris  to  Marseilles  ?  " 

"  Madame  Max  Goesler,  you  have  the  most  uncomfortable  ideas." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  your  Grace  has  tried  each  of  them, —  successfully. 
But  perhaps,  after  all,  a  comfortable  chair  over  a  good  fire,  in  a  pretty 
room,  beats  everything." 
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"I  think  it  does, —  certainly,"  said  the  Duke.  Then  he  whispered 
something  at  which  Madame  Max  Goesler  blushed  and  smiled,  and 
immediately  after  that  she  followed  those  who  had  already  gone  in  to 
lunch. 

Mrs.  Bonteen  had  been  hovering  round  the  spot  on  the  terrace  on 
which  the  Duke  and  Madame  Max  Goesler  had  been  standing,  looking 
on  with  envious  eyes,  meditating  some  attack,  some  interruption,  some 
excuse  for  an  interpolation,  but  her  courage  had  failed  her  and  she  had 
not  dared  to  approach.  The  Duke  had  known  nothing  of  the  hovering 
propinquity  of  Mrs.  Bonteen,  but  Madame  Goesler  had  seen  and  had 
understood  it  all. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Bonteen,"  she  said  afterwards,  "why  did  you  not  come 
and  join  us?     The  Duke  was  so  pleasant." 

"  Two  is  company,  and  three  is  none,"  said  Mrs.  Bonteen,  who  in 
her  anger  was  hardly  able  to  choose  her  words  quite  as  well  as  she 
might  have  done  had  she  been  more  cool. 

"  Our  friend  Madame  Max  has  made  quite  a  new  conquest,"  said 
Mrs.  Bonteen  to  Lady  Glencora. 

"  I  am  so  pleased,"  said  Lady  Glencora,  with  apparently  unaffected 
delight.  "  It  is  such  a  great  thing  to  get  anybody  to  amuse  my  uncle. 
You  see  everybody  cannot  talk  to  him,  and  he  will  not  talk  to  every- 
body." 

"  He  talked  enough  to  her  in  all  conscience,"  said  Mrs.  Bonteen, 
who  was  now  more  angry  than  ever. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 
THE    DUELLISTS    MEET. 

Lord  Chiltern  arrived  and  Phineas  was  a  little  nervous  as  to  their 
meeting.  He  came  back  from  shooting  on  the  day  in  question,  and 
was  told  by  the  servant  that  Lord  Chiltern  was  in  the  house.  Phineas 
went  into  the  billiard-room  in  his  knickerbockers,  thinking  probably 
that  he  might  be  there,  and  then  into  the  drawing-room,  and  at  last  into 
the  library, —  but  Lord  Chiltern  was  not  to  be  found.  At  last  he  came 
across  Violet. 

"  Have  you  seen  him?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes  ; —  he  was  with  me  half  an  hour  since,  walking  round  the  gar- 
dens." 

"  And  how  is  he  ?     Come  ; — tell  me  something  about  him." 

"  I  never  knew  him  to  be  more  pleasant.  He  would  give  no  promise 
about  Saulsby,  but  he  did  not  say  that  he  would  not  go." 

"  Does  he  know  that  I  am  here?" 

"  Yes ; —  I  told  him  so.  I  told  him  how  much  pleasure  I  should 
have  in  seeing  you  two  together, —  as  friends." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  ?" 

"  He  laughed,  and  said  you  were  the  best  fellow  in  the  world.  You 
see  I  am  obliged  to  be  explicit." 

"  But  why  did  he  laugh  ?"  Phineas  asked. 

"  He  did  not  tell  me,  but  I  suppose  it  was  because  he  was  thinking 
of  a  little  trip  he  once  took  to  Belgium,  and  he  perceived  that  I  knew 
all  about  it." 
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"  I  wonder  who  told  you.  But  never  mind.  I  do  not  mean  to 
ask  any  questions.  As  I  do  not  like  that  our  first  meeting  should 
be  before  all  the  people  in  the  drawing-room,  I  will  go  to  him  in  his 
own  room." 

"  Do,  do  ; — that  will  be  so  nice  of  you." 

Phineas  sent  his  card  up  by  a  servant,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was 
standing  with  his  hand  on  the  lock  of  Lord  Chiltern's  door.  The  last 
time  he  had  seen  this  man,  they  had  met  with  pistols  in  their  hands  to 
shoot  at  each  other,  and  Lord  Chiltern  had  in  truth  done  his  very  best 
to  shoot  his  opponent.  The  cause  of  quarrel  was  the  same  between 
them  as  ever.  Phineas  had  not  given  up  Violet,  and  had  no  intention 
of  giving  her  up.  And  he  had  received  no  intimation  whatever  from 
his  rival  that  there  was  to  be  a  truce  between  them.  Phineas  had  in- 
deed written  in  friendship  to  Lord  Chiltern,  but  he  had  received  no 
answer ; —  and  nothing  of  certainty  was  to  be  gathered  from  the  report 
which  Violet  had  just  made.  It  might  well  be  that  Lord  Chiltern  would 
turn  upon  him  now  in  his  wrath,  and  that  there  would  be  some  scene 
which  in  a  strange  house  would  be  obviously  objectionable.  Never- 
theless he  had  resolved  that  even  that  would  be  better  than  a  chance 
encounter  among  strangers  in  a  drawing-room.  So  the  door  was 
opened  and  the  two  men  met. 

"  Well,  old  fellow,"  said  Lord  Chiltern,  laughing.  Then  all  doubt 
was  over,  and  in  a  moment  Phineas  was  shaking  his  former, —  and 
present  friend, —  warmly  by  the  hand.  "  So  we've  come  to  be  an  Under 
Secretary,  have  we  ? — and  all  that  kind  of  thing." 

"  I  had  to  get  into  harness, —  when  the  harness  offered  itself,"  said 
Phineas. 

"  I  suppose  so.     It's  a  deuce  of  a  bore,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  I  always  liked  work  you  know." 

"  I  thought  you  liked  hunting  better.  You  used  to  ride  as  if  you  did. 
There's  Bonebraker  back  again  in  the  stable  for  you.  That  poor  fool 
who  bought  him  could  do  nothing  with  him,  and  I  let  him  have  his 
money  back." 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  should  have  done  that." 

"  Because  I  was  the  biggest  fool  of  the  two.  Do  you  remember 
when  that  brute  got  me  down  under  the  bank  in  the  river?  That  was 
about  the  nearest  touch  I  ever  had.  Lord  bless  me ; — how  he  did 
squeeze  me.  So  here  you  are  ; — staying  with  the  Pallisers, —  one  of  a 
Government  party,  I  suppose.  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  for  a 
seat,  my  friend  ? " 

"  Don't  talk  about  that  yet,  Chiltern." 

"A  sore  subject, —  isn't  it?  I  think  they  have  been  quite  right,  you 
know,  to  put  Loughton  into  the  melting-pot, —  though  I'm  sorry  enough 
for  your  sake." 

"  Quite  right,"  said  Phineas. 

"  And  yet  you  voted  against  it,  old  chap  ?  But,  come,  I'm  not  going 
to  be  down  upon  you.     So  my  father  has  been  here  ?  " 

"Yes  ;  —  he  was  here  for  a  day  or  two." 

"Violet  has  just  been  telling  me.  You  and  he  are  as  good  friends 
as  ever  ? " 

"  I  trust  we  are." 
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"  He  never  heard  of  that  little  affair  ?  "  And  Lord  Chiltern  nodded 
his  head,  intending  to  indicate  the  direction  of  Blankenburg. 

"  I  do  not  think  he  has  yet." 

"  So  Violet  tells  me.  Of  course  you  know  that  she  has  heard  all 
about  it." 

"  I  have  reason  to  suppose  as  much." 

"  And  so  does  Laura." 

"  I  told  her  myself,"  said  Phineas. 

"  The  deuce  you  did.  But  I  dare  say  it  was  for  the  best.  It's  a 
pity  you  had  not  proclaimed  it  at  Charing  Cross,  and  then  nobody 
would  have  believed  a  word  about  it.  Of  course  my  father  will  hear 
it  some  day." 

"  You  are  going  to  Saulsby,  I  hope,  Chiltern  ? " 

"  That  question  is  easier  asked  than  answered.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  great  difficulty  has  been  got  over.  Laura  has  had  her  money. 
And  if  my  father  will  only  acknowledge  that  he  has  wronged  me 
throughout,  from  beginning  to  end,  I  will  go  to  Saulsby  to-morrow ;  — 
and  would  cut  you  out  at  Loughton  the  next  day,  only  that  Loughton  is 
not  Loughton  any  longer." 

"  You  cannot  expect  your  father  to  do  that." 

"No;  —  and  therefore  there  is  a  difficulty.  So  you've  had  that 
awfully  ponderous  Duke  here.     How  did  you  get  on  with  him  ?  " 

"  Admirably.  He  condescended  to  do  something  which  he  called 
shaking  hands  with  me." 

"  He  is  the  greatest  old  dust  out,"  said  Lord  Chiltern  disrespectfully 
"  Did  he  take  any  notice  of  Violet  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  observed." 

"  He  ought  not  to  be  allowed  into  the  same  room  with  her."  After 
that  there  was  a  short  pause,  as  Phineas  felt  some  hesitation  in  speak- 
ing of  Miss  Effingham  to  Lord  Chiltern.  "  And  how  do  you  get  on 
with  her?"  asked  Lord  Chiltern.  Here  was  a  question  for  a  man  to 
answer.  The  question  was  so  hard  to  be  answered,  that  Phineas  did 
not  at  first  make  any  attempt  to  answer  it.  "  You  know  exactly  the 
ground  that  I  stand  on,"  continued  Lord  Chiltern.  "  She  has  refused 
me  three  times.     Have  you  been  more  fortunate  ?  " 

Lord  Chiltern,  as  he  asked  his  question,  looked  full  into  Finn's  face 
in  a  manner  that  was  irresistible.  His  look  was  not  one  of  ange  r  nor 
even  of  pride.  It  was  not,  indeed,  without  a  strong  dash  of  fun.  But 
such  as  it  was  it  showed  Phineas  that  Lord  Chiltern  intended  to  have 
an  answer.     "No,"  said  he  at  last,  "I  have  not  been  more  fortunate." 

"  Perhaps  you  have  changed  your  mind,"  said  his  host. 

"  No  ; —  I  have  not  changed  my  mind,"  said  Phineas  quickly. 

"  How  stands  it  then  ?  Come  ;  —  let  us  be  honest  to  each  other.  I 
told  you  down  at  Willingford  that  I  would  quarrel  with  any  man  who 
attempted  to  cut  me  out  with  Violet  Effingham.  You  made  up  your 
mind  that  you  would  do  so,  and  therefore  I  quarrelled  with  you.  But 
we  can't  always  be  fighting  duels." 

"  I  hope  we  may  not  have  to  fight  another." 

"  No  ;  —  it  would  be  absurd,"  said  Lord  Chiltern.  "  I  rather  think 
that  what  we  did  was  absurd.  But  upon  my  life  I  did  not  see  any  other 
way  out  of  it.     However,  that  is  over.     How  is  it  to  be  now  ?  " 
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"  What  am  I  to  say  in  answer  to  that  ? "  asked  Phineas. 

"  Just  the  truth.     You  have  asked  her,  I  suppose  ? " 

"  Yes  ; —  I  have  asked  her." 

"  And  she  has  refused  you  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  —  she  refused  me.  " 

"  And  you  mean  to  ask  her  again  ? " 

"  I  shall ;  —  if  I  ever  think  that  there  is  a  chance.  Indeed,  Chiltern, 
I  believe  I  shall  whether  I  think  that  I  have  any  chance  or  not." 

"  Then  we  start  fairly,  Finn.  I  certainly  shall  do  so.  I  believe  I 
once  told  you  that  I  never  would; — but  that  was  long  before  I  sus- 
pected that  you  would  enter  for  the  same  plate.  What  a  man  says  on 
such  a  matter  when  he  is  down  in  the  mouth  goes  for  nothing.  Now 
we  understand  each  other,  and  you  had  better  go  and  dress.  The  bell 
rang  nearly  half  an  hour  ago,  and  my  fellow  is  hanging  about  outside 
the  door." 

The  interview  had  in  one  respect  been  very  pleasant  to  Phineas,  and 
in  another  it  had  been  very  bitter.  It  was  pleasant  to  him  to  know 
that  he  and  Lord  Chiltern  were  again  friends.  It  was  a  delight  to  him 
to  feel  that  this  half-savage  but  high-spirited  young  nobleman,  who  had 
been  so  anxious  to  fight  with  him  and  to  shoot  him,  was  nevertheless 
ready  to  own  that  he  had  behaved  well.  Lord  Chiltern  had  in  fact 
acknowledged  that  though  he  had  been  anxious  to  blow  out  our  hero's 
brains,  he  was  aware  all  the  time  that  our  hero  was  a  good  sort  of  fel- 
low. Phineas  understood  this,  and  felt  that  it  was  pleasant.  But  with 
this  understanding,  and  accompanying  this  pleasure,  there  was  a  con- 
viction in  his  heart  that  the  distance  between  Lord  Chiltern  and  Violet 
would  daily  grow  to  be  less  and  still  less, —  and  that  Lord  Chiltern 
could  afford  to  be  generous.  If  Miss  Effingham  could  teach  herself  to 
be  fond  of  Lord  Chiltern,  what  had  he,  Phineas  Finn,  to  offer  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  claims  of  such  a  suitor  ? 

That  evening  Lord  Chiltern  took  Miss  Effingham  out  to  dinner. 
Phineas  told  himself  that  this  was  of  course  so  arranged  by  Lady  Glen- 
cora,  with  the  express  view  of  serving  the  Saulsby  interest.  It  was 
almost  nothing  to  him  at  the  moment  that  Madame  Max  Goesler  was 
intrusted  to  him.  He  had  his  ambition  respecting  Madame  Max  Goes- 
ler ;  but  that  for  the  time  was  in  abeyance.  He  could  hardly  keep  his 
eyes  off  Miss  Effingham.  And  yet,  as  he  well  knew,  his  observation 
of  her  must  be  quite  useless.  He  knew  beforehand,  with  absolute  ac- 
curacy, the  manner  in  which  she  would  treat  her  lover.  She  would  be 
kind,  genial,  friendly,  confidential,  nay,  affectionate ;  and  yet  her  man- 
ner would  mean  nothing, —  would  give  no  clue  to  her  future  decision 
either  for  or  against  Lord  Chiltern.  It  was,  as  Phineas  thought,  a  pe- 
culiarity with  Violet  Effingham  that  she  could  treat  her  rejected  lovers 
as  dear  familiar  friends  immediately  after  her  rejection  of  them. 

"  Mr.  Finn,"  said  Madame  Max  Goesler,  "  your  eyes  and  ears  are 
tell-tales  of  your  passion !  " 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Phineas,  "  as  I  certainly  do  not  wish  that  any 
one  should  guess  how  strong  is  my  regard  for  you." 

"  That  is  prettily  turned, —  very  prettily  turned ;  and  shows  more 
readiness  of  wit  than  I  gave  you  credit  for  under  your  present  suffering. 
But  of  course  we  all  know  where  your  heart  is.  Men  do  not  undertake 
perilous  journeys  to  Belgium  for  nothing." 
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"  That  unfortunate  journey  to  Belgium !  But,  dear  Madame  Max, 
really  nobody  knows  why  I  went." 

"  You  met  Lord  Chiltern  there  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes  ;  —  I  met  Lord  Chiltern  there." 

"  And  there  was  a  duel  ?  " 

"  Madame  Max, —  you  must  not  ask  me  to  criminate  myself." 

"  Of  course  there  was,  and  of  course  it  was  about  Miss  Effingham, 
and  of  course  the  lady  thinks  herself  bound  to  refuse  both  the  gentle- 
men who  were  so  very  wicked,  and  of  course " 

"  Well,—  what  follows  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  —  if  you  have  not  wit  enough  to  see,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
my  duty  to  tell  you.  But  I  wished  to  caution  you  as  a  friend  that  your 
eyes  and  ears  should  be  more  under  your  command." 

"  You  will  go  to  Saulsby  ? "  Violet  said  to  Lord  Chiltern. 

"  I  cannot  possibly  tell  as  yet,"  said  he,  frowning. 

"  Then  I  can  tell  you  that  you  ought  to  go.  I  do  not  care  a  bit  for 
your  frowns.     What  does  the  fifth  commandment  say  ?  " 

"  If  you  have  no  better  arguments  than  the  commandments,  Vio- 
let  " 

"  There  can  be  none  better.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  command- 
ments are  nothing  to  you  ?  " 

"I  mean  to  say  that  I  shan't  go  to  Saulsby  because  I  am  told  in  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus  to  honour  my  father  and  mother, —  and 
that  I  shouldn't  believe  anybody  who  told  me  that  he  did  anything  be- 
cause of  the  commandments." 

"  Oh,  Lord  Chiltern  !  " 

"  People  are  so  prejudiced  and  so  used  to  humbug  that  for  the  most 
part  they  do  not  in  the  least  know  their  own  motives  for  what  they  do. 
I  will  go  to  Saulsby  to-morrow, —  for  a  reward." 

"  For  what  reward  ?  "  said  Violet,  blushing. 

"For  the  only  one  in  the  world  that  could  tempt  me  to  do  anything." 

"  You  should  go  for  the  sake  of  duty.  I  should  not  even  care  to  see 
you  go,  much  as  I  long  for  it,  if  that  feeling  did  not  take  you  there." 

It  was  arranged  that  Phineas  and  Lord  Chiltern  were  to  leave  Match- 
ing together.  Phineas  was  to  remain  at  his  office  all  October,  and  in 
November  the  general  election  was  to  take  place.  What  he  had  hith- 
erto heard  about  a  future  seat  was  most  vague,  but  he  was  to  meet 
Ratler  and  Barrington  Erie  in  London,  and  it  had  been  understood  that 
Barrington  Erie,  who  was  now  at  Saulsby,  was  to  make  some  inquiry 
as  to  that  group  of  boroughs  of  which  Loughton  at  this  moment  formed 
one.  But  as  Loughton  was  the  smallest  of  four  boroughs,  and  as  one 
of  the  four  had  for  many  years  had  a  representative  of  its  own,  Phineas 
feared  that  no  success  would  be  found  there.  In  his  present  agony  he 
began  to  think  that  there  might  be  a  strong  plea  made  for  a  few  private 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  the  propriety  of  throwing 
Loughton  into  the  melting-pot  was,  after  all,  open  to  question.  He  and 
Lord  Chiltern  were  to  return  to  London  together,  and  Lord  Chiltern, 
according  to  his  present  scheme,  was  to  proceed  at  once  to  Willingford 
to  look  after  the  cub-hunting.  Nothing  that  either  Violet  or  Phineas 
could  say  to  him  would  induce  him  to  promise  to  go  to  Saulsby.  When 
Phineas  pressed  it,  he  was  told  by  Lord  Chiltern  that  he  was  a  fool  for  his 
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pains, —  by  which  Phineas  understood  perfectly  well  that  when  Lord 
Chiltern  did  go  to  Saulsby,  he,  Phineas,  was  to  take  that  as  strong  evi- 
dence that  everything  was  over  for  him  as  regarded  Violet  Effingham. 
When  Violet  expressed  her  eagerness  that  the  visit  should  be  made,  she 
was  stopped  with  an  assurance  that  she  could  have  it  done  at  once  if  she 
pleased.  Let  him  only  be  enabled  to  carry  with  him  the  tidings  of  his 
betrothal,  and  he  would  start  for  his  father's  house  without  an  hour's 
delay.  But  this  authority  Violet  would  not  give  him.  When  he  an- 
swered her  after  this  fashion,  she  could  only  tell  him  that  he  was  ungen- 
erous. "  At  anv  rate  I  am  not  false,"  he  replied  on  one  occasion. 
"What  I  say  is  the  truth." 

There  was  a  very  tender  parting  between  Phineas  and  Madame  Max 
Goesler.  She  had  learned  from  him  pretty  nearly  all  his  history,  and 
certainly  knew  more  of  the  reality  of  his  affairs  than  any  of  those  in 
London  who  had  been  his  most  staunch  friends.  "  Of  course  you'll 
get  a  seat,"  she  said  as  he  took  his  leave  of  her.  "  If  I  understand  it 
at  all,  they  never  throw  over  an  ally  so  useful  as  you  are." 

"  But  the  intention  is  that  in  this  matter  nobody  shall  any  longer  have 
the  power  of  throwing  over,  or  of  not  throwing  over,  anybody." 

"  That  is  all  very  well,  my  friend  ;  but  cakes  will  still  be  hot  in  the 
mouth,  even  though  Mr.  Daubeny  turn  purist,  with  Mr.  Turnbull  to 
help  him.  If  you  want  any  assistance  in  finding  a  seat  you  will  not  go 
to  the  People's  Banner, —  even  yet." 

"  Certainly  not  to  the  People's  Banner." 

"  I  don't  quite  understand  what  the  franchise  is,"  continued  Madame 
Max  Goesler. 

"  Household  in  boroughs,"  said  Phineas  with  some  energy. 

"Very  well  ;  —  household  in  boroughs.  I  daresay  that  is  very  fine 
and  very  liberal,  though  I  don't  comprehend  it  in  the  least.  And  you 
want  a  borough.  Very  well.  You  won't  go  to  the  households.  I 
don't  think  you  will ;  —  not  at  first,  that  is." 

"  Where  shall  I  go  then  ? " 

"  Oh, —  to  some  great  patron  of  a  borough  ;  —  or  to  a  club ;  —  or 
perhaps  to  some  great  firm.  The  households  will  know  nothing  about 
it  till  they  are  told.     Is  not  that  it  ? " 

"  The  truth  is,  Madame  Max,  I  do  not  know  where  I  shall  go.  I 
am  like  a  child  lost  in  a  wood.  And  you  may  understand  this  ; —  if 
you  do  not  see  me  in  Park  Lane  before  the  end  of  January,  I  shall 
have  perished  in  the  wood." 

"Then  I  will  come  and  find  you, —  with  a  troop  of  householders. 
You  will  come.  You  will  be  there.  I  do  not  believe  in  death  coming 
without  signs.  You  are  full  of  life."  As  she  spoke,  she  had  hold  of 
his  hand,  and  there  was  nobody  near  them.  They  were  in  a  little  book- 
room  inside  the  library  at  Matching,  and  the  door,  though  not  latched, 
was  nearly  closed.  Phineas  had  flattered  himself  that  Madame  Goes- 
ler had  retreated  there  in  order  that  this  farewell  might  be  spoken 
without  interruption.  "And  Mr.  Finn; — I  wonder  whether  I  may 
say  one  thing,"  she  continued. 

"  You  may  say  anything  to  me,"  he  replied. 

"  No, —  not  in  this  country,  in  this  England.  There  are  things  one 
may  not  say  here, —  that  are  tabooed  by  a  sort  of  consent, —  and  that 
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without  any  reason."  She  paused  again,  and  Phineas  was  at  a  loss  to 
think  what  was  the  subject  on  which  she  was  about  to  speak.  Could 
she  mean  —  ?  No  ;  she  could  not  mean  to  give  him  any  outward  plain- 
spoken  sign  that  she  was  attached  to  him.  It  was  the  peculiar  merit 
of  this  man  that  he  was  not  vain,  though  much  was  done  to  him  to  fill 
him  with  vanity ;  and  as  the  idea  crossed  his  brain,  he  hated  himself 
because  it  had  been  there. 

"  To  me  you  may  say  anything,  Madame  Goesler,"  he  said, —  "  here 
in  England,  as  plainly  as  though  we  were  in  Vienna." 

"But  I  cannot  say  it  in  English,"  she  said.  Then  in  French,  blush- 
ing and  laughing  as  she  spoke, —  almost  stammering  in  spite  of  her 
usual  self-confidence, —  she  told  him  that  accident  had  made  her  rich, 
full  of  money.  Money  was  a  drug  with  her.  Money  she  knew  was 
wanted,  even  for  householders.  Would  he  not  understand  her,  and 
come  to  her,  and  learn  from  her  how  faithful  a  woman  could  be  ? 

He  still  was  holding  her  by  the  hand,  and  he  now  raised  it  to  his 
lips  and  kissed  it.  "  The  offer  from  you,"  he  said,  "  is  as  high-minded, 
as  generous,  and  as  honourable  as  its  acceptance  by  me  would  be 
mean-spirited,  vile,  and  ignoble.  But  whether  I  fail  or  whether  I  suc- 
ceed, you  shall  see  me  before  the  winter  is  over." 


CHAPTER  L. 

AGAIN  SUCCESSFUL. 

Phineas  also  said  a  word  of  farewell  to  Violet  before  he  left  Matching, 
but  there  was  nothing  peculiar  in  her  little  speech  to  him,  or  in  his  to 
her.  "  Of  course  we  shall  see  each  other  in  London.  Don't  talk  of 
not  being  in  the  House.  Of  course  you  will  be  in  the  House."  Then 
Phineas  had  shaken  his  head  and  smiled.  Where  was  he  to  find  a  re- 
quisite number  of  householders  prepared  to  return  him  ?  But  as  he 
went  up  to  London  he  told  himself  that  the  air  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  now  the  very  breath  of  his  nostrils.  Life  to  him  without  it 
would  be  no  life.  To  have  come  within  the  reach  of  the  good  things 
of  political  life,  to  have  made  his  mark  so  as  to  have  almost  insured 
future  success,  to  have  been  the  petted  young  official  aspirant  of  the 
day, —  and  then  to  sink  down  into  the  miserable  platitudes  of  private 
life,  to  undergo  daily  attendance  in  law-courts  without  a  brief,  to  listen 
to  men  who  had  come  to  be  much  below  him  in  estimation  and  social 
intercourse,  to  sit  in  a  wretched  chamber  up  three  pairs  of  stairs  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  whereas  he  was  now  at  this  moment  provided  with  a  gorgeous 
apartment  looking  out  into  the  park  from  the  Colonial  Office  in  Down- 
ing Street,  to  be  attended  by  a  mongrel  between  a  clerk  and  an  errand 
boy  at  17s.  6d.  a  week  instead  of  by  a  private  secretary  who  was  the  son 
of  an  earl's  sister,  and  was  petted  by  countesses'  daughters  innumera- 
ble,—  all  this  would  surely  break  his  heart.  He  could  have  done  it,  so 
he  told  himself,  and  could  have  taken  glory  in  doing  it,  had  not  these 
other  things  come  in  his  way.  But  the  other  things  had  come.  He 
had  run  the  risk,  and  had  thrown  the  dice.  And  now  when  the  game 
was  so  nearly  won,  must  it  be  that  everything  should  be  lost  at  last  ? 
He  knew  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  melancholy  looks  at  his 
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club,  or  by  show  of  wretchedness  at  his  office.  London  was  very- 
empty  ;  but  the  approaching  elections  still  kept  some  there  who  other- 
wise would  have  been  looking  after  the  first  flush  of  pheasants.  Bar- 
rington  Erie  was  there,  and  was  not  long  in  asking  Phineas  what  were 
his  views. 

"  Ah  ;  —  that  is  so  hard  to  say.  Ratler  told  me  that  he  would  be 
looking  about." 

"Ratler  is  very  well  in  the  House,"  said  Barrington,  "but  he  is  of 
no  use  for  anything  beyond  it.  I  suppose  you  were  not  brought  up  at 
the  London  University  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Phineas,  remembering  the  glories  of  Trinity. 

,'  Because  there  would  have  been  an  opening.  What  do  you  say  to 
Stratford, —  the  new  Essex  borough?" 

"  Broadbury  the  brewer  is  there  already !  " 

"  Yes  ; —  and  ready  to  spend  any  money  you  like  to  name.  Let  me 
see.  Loughton  is  grouped  with  Smotherem,  and  Walker  is  a  deal  too 
strong  at  Smotherem  to  hear  of  any  other  claim.  I  don't  think  w<; 
could  dare  to  propose  it.  There  are  the  Chelsea  hamlets,  but  it  will 
take  a  wack  of  money." 

"  I  have  not  got  a  wack  of  money,"  said  Phineas  laughing. 

"  That's  the  devil  of  it.  I  think,  if  I  were  you,  I  should  hark  back 
upon  some  place  in  Ireland.  Couldn't  you  get  Laurence  to  give  yon 
up  his  seat  ?" 

"  What !  Fitzgibbon  ?  " 

"Yes.  He  has  not  a  ghost  of  a  chance  of  getting  into  office  again. 
Nothing  on  earth  would  induce  him  to  look  at  a  paper  during  all  those 
weeks  he  was  at  the  Colonial  Office  ;  and  when  Cantrip  spoke  to  him, 
all  he  said  was,  '  Ah,  bother  ! '  Cantrip  did  not  like  it,  I  can  tell 
you." 

"  But  that  wouldn't  make  him  give  up  his  seat." 

"  Of  course  you'd  have  to  arrange  it."  By  which  Phineas  under- 
stood Barrington  Erie  to  mean  that  he,  Phineas,  was  in  some  way  to 
give  to  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  some  adequate  compensation  for  the  sur- 
render of  his  position  as  a  county  member. 

"  I'm  afraid  that's  out  of  the  question,"  said  Phineas.  "  If  he  were 
to  go,  I  should  not  get  it." 

"  Would  you  have  a  chance  at  Loughshane  ?  " 

"  I  was  thinking  of  trying  it,"  said  Phineas. 

"  Of  course  you  know  that  Morris  is  very  ill."  This  Mr.  Morris  was 
the  brother  of  Lord  Tulla,  and  was  the  sitting  member  for  Loughshane. 
"  Upon  my  word  I  think  I  should  try  that.  I  don't  see  where  we're  to 
put  our  hands  on  a  seat  in  England.  I  don't  indeed."  Phineas,  as  he 
listened  to  this,  could  not  help  thinking  that  Barrington  Erie,  though 
he  had  certainly  expressed  a  great  deal  of  solicitude,  was  not  as  true 
a  friend  as  he  used  to  be.  Perhaps  he,  Phineas,  had  risen  too  fast,  and 
Barrington  Erie  was  beginning  to  think  that  he  might  as  well  be  out 
of  the  way. 

He  wrote  to  his  father,  asking  after  the  borough,  and  asking  after 
the  health  of  Mr.  Morris.  And  in  his  letter  he  told  his  own  story  very 
plainly, —  almost  pathetically.  He  perhaps  had  been  wrong  to  make 
the  attempt  which  he  had  made.     He  began  to  believe  that  he  had 
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been  wrong.  But  at  any  rate  he  had  made  it  so  far  successfully,  and 
failure  now  would  be  doubly  bitter.  He  thought  that  the  party  to 
which  he  belonged  must  now  remain  in  office.  It  would  hardly  be  pos- 
sible that  a  new  election  would  produce  a  House  of  Commons  favour- 
able to  a  conservative  ministry.  And  with  a  liberal  ministry  he,  Phineas, 
would  be  sure  of  his  place,  and  sure  of  an  official  income,  —  if  only 
he  could  find  a  seat.  It  was  all  very  true,  and  was  almost  pathetic. 
The  old  doctor,  who  was  inclined  to  be  proud  of  his  son,  was  not  un- 
willing to  make  a  sacrifice.  Mrs.  Finn  declared  before  her  daughters 
that  if  there  was  a  seat  in  all  Ireland,  Phineas  ought  to  have  it.  And 
Mary  Flood  Jones  stood  by  listening,  and  wondering  what  Phineas 
would  do  if  he  lost  his  seat.  Would  he  "come  back  and  live  in  County 
Clare,  and  be  like  any  other  girl's  lover?  Poor  Mary  had  come  to  lose 
her  ambition,  and  to  think  that  girls  whose  lovers  stayed  at  home  were 
the  happiest.  Nevertheless,  she  would  have  walked  all  the  way  to 
Lord  Tulla's  house  and  back  again,  might  that  have  availed  to  get  the 
seat  for  Phineas.  Then  there  came  an  express  over  from  Castlemorris. 
The  doctor  was  wanted  at  once  to  see  Mr.  Morris.  Mr.  Morris  was 
very  bad  with  gout  in  his  stomach.  According  to  the  messenger  it 
was  supposed  that  Mr.  Morris  was  dying.  Before  Dr.  Finn  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  answering  his  son's  letter,  Mr.  Morris,  the  late  mem- 
ber for  Loughshane,  had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

Dr.  Finn  understood  enough  of  elections  for  Parliament,  and  of  the 
nature  of  boroughs,  to  be  aware  that  a  candidate's  chance  of  success 
is  very  much  improved  by  being  early  in  the  field ;  and  he  was  aware, 
also,  that  the  death  of  Mr.  Morris  would  probably  create  various  aspi- 
rants for  the  honour  of  representing  Loughshane.  But  he  could  hardly 
address  the  Earl  on  the  subject  while  the  dead  body  of  the  late  mem- 
ber was  lying  in  the  house  at  Castlemorris.  The  bill  which  had  been 
passed  in  the  late  session  for  reforming  the  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Commons  had  not  touched  Ireland,  a  future  measure  having  been 
promised  to  the  Irish  for  their  comfort ;  and  Loughshane  therefore  was, 
as  to  Lord  Tulla's  influence,  the  same  as  it  had  ever  been.  He  had 
not  then  the  plenary  power  which  the  other  lord  had  held  in  his  hands 
in  regard  to  Lough  ton  ; — but  still  the  Castlemorris  interest  would  go  a 
long  way.  It  might  be  possible  to  stand  against  it,  but  it  would  be 
much  more  desirable  that  the  candidate  should  have  it  at  his  back. 
Dr.  Finn  was  fully  alive  to  this  as  he  sat  opposite  to  the  old  lord,  say- 
ing now  a  word  about  the  old  lord's  gout  in  his  legs  and  arms,  and  then 
about  the  gout  in  the  stomach,  which  had  carried  away  to  another  world 
the  lamented  late  member  for  the  borough. 

"  Poor  Jack  !  "  said  Lord  Tulla,  piteously.  "  If  I'd  known  it,  I 
needn't  have  paid  over  two  thousands  pounds  for  him  last  year  ;  —  need 
I,  doctor  ? " 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Dr.  Finn,  feeling  that  his  patient  might  perhaps 
approach  the  subject  of  the  borough  himself. 

"  He  never  would  live  by  any  rule,  you  know,"  said  the  desolate 
brother. 

"  Very  hard  to  guide  ;  —  was  he  not,  my  lord  ?  " 

"  The  very  devil.  Now,  you  see,  I  do  do  what  I'm  told  pretty  well, — 
don't  I.  doctor  ? " 
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"  Sometimes." 

"  By  George,  I  do  nearly  always.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by 
sometimes.  I've  been  drinking  brandy-and-water  till  I'm  sick  of  it,  to 
oblige  you,  and  you  tell  me  about  —  sometimes.  You  doctors  expect  a 
man  to  be  a  slave.     Haven't  I  kept  it  out  of  my  stomach  ? " 

"  Thank  God,  yes." 

"  It's  all  very  well  thanking  God,  but  I  should  have  gone  as  poor 
Jack  has  gone,  if  I  hadn't  been  the  most  careful  man  in  the  world. 
He  was  drinking  champagne  ten  days  ago  ;  —  would  do  it  you  know." 
Lord  Tulla  could  talk  about  himself  and  his  own  ailments  by  the  hour 
together,  and  Dr.  Finn,  who  had  thought  that  his  noble  patient  was  ap- 
proaching the  subject  of  the  borough,  was  beginning  again  to  feel  that 
the  double  interest  of  the  gout  that  was  present,  and  the  gout  that  had 
passed  away,  would  be  too  absorbing.  He,  however,  could  say  but 
little  to  direct  the  conversation. 

"  Mr.  Morris,  you  see,  lived  more  in  London  than  you  do,  and  was 
subject  to  temptation." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  call  temptation.  Haven't  I  the  temptation 
of  a  bottle  of  wine  under  my  nose  every  day  of  my  life  ?  " 

"  No  doubt  you  have." 

"  And  I  don't  drink  it.  I  hardly  ever  take  above  a  glass  or  two  of 
brown  sherry.  By  George !  when  I  think  of  it,  I  wonder  at  my  own 
courage.     I  do,  indeed." 

"  But  a  man  in  London,  my  lord " 

"  Why  the  deuce  would  he  go  to  London  ?  By-the-bye,  what  am  I  to 
do  about  the  borough  now  ? " 

"  Let  my  son  stand  for  it,  if  you  will,  my  lord." 

"  They've  clean  swept  away  Brentford's  seat  at  Loughton,  haven't 
they?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  What  a  nice  game  for  him,  —  to  have  been  forced 
to  help  to  do  it  himself !  There's  nobody  on  earth  I  pity  so  much  as 
a  radical  peer  who  is  obliged  to  work  like  a  nigger  with  a  spade  to 
shovel  away  the  ground  from  under  his  own  feet.  As  for  me,  I  don't 
care  who  sits  for  Loughshane.  I  did  care  for  poor  Jack  while  he  was 
alive.  I  don't  think  I  shall  interfere  any  longer.  I  am  glad  it  lasted 
Jack's  time."  Lord  Tulla  had  probably  already  forgotten  that  he  him- 
self had  thrown  Jack  over  for  the  last  session  but  one. 

"  Phineas,  my  lord,"  began  the  father,  "  is  now  Under  Secretary 
of  State." 

"Oh,  I've  no  doubt  he's  a  very  fine  fellow;  —  but,  you  see,  he's  an 
out-and-out  Radical." 

"  No,  my  lord." 

"  Then  how  can  he  serve  with  such  men  as  Mr.  Gresham  and  Mr. 
Monk  ?  They've  turned  out  poor  old  Mildmay  among  them,  because 
he's  not  fast  enough  for  them.     Don't  tell  me." 

"  My  anxiety,  of  course,  is  for  my  boy's  prospects.  He  seems  to 
have  done  so  well  in  Parliament." 

"Why  don't  he  stand  for  Marylebone  or  Finsbury?" 

"  The  money,  you  know,  my  lord  !  " 

"  I  shan't  interfere  here,  doctor.  If  he  comes  and  the  people  then 
choose  to  return  him,  I  shall  say  nothing.  They  may  do  just  as  they 
please.     They  tell  me  Lambert  St.  George,  of  Mockrath,  is  going  to 
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stand.     If  he  does,  its  the  d piece  of  impudence  I  ever  heard  of. 

He's  a  tenant  of  my  own,  though  he  has  a  lease  for  ever ;  and  his 
father  never  owned  an  acre  of  land  in  the  county  till  his  uncle  died." 
Then  the  doctor  knew  that,  with  a  little  management,  the  lord's  interest 
might  be  secured  for  his  son. 

Phineas  came  over  and  stood  for  the  borough  against  Mr.  Lambert 
St.  George,  and  the  contest  was  sharp  enough.  The  gentry  of  the 
neighbourhood  could  not  understand  why  such  a  man  as  Lord  Tulla 
should  admit  a  liberal  candidate  to  succeed  his  brother.  No  one  can- 
vassed for  the  young  Under  Secretary  with  more  persistent  zeal  than 
did  his  father,  who,  when  Phineas  first  spoke  of  going  into  Parliament, 
had  produced  so  many  good  arguments  against  that  perilous  step. 
Lord  Tulla's  agent  stood  aloof,  —  desolate  with  grief  at  the  death  of 
the  late  member.  At  such  a  moment  of  family  affliction,  Lord  Tulla, 
he  declared,  could  not  think  of  such  a  matter  as  the  borough.  But  it 
was  known  that  Lord  Tulla  was  dreadfully  jealous  of  Mr.  Lambert  St. 
George,  whose  property  in  that  part  of  the  county  was  now  nearly  equal 
to  his  own,  and  who  saw  much  more  company  at  Mockrath  than  was 
ever  entertained  at  Castlemorris.  A  word  from  Lord  Tulla,  —  so  said 
the  Conservatives  of  the  county,  —  would  have  put  Mr.  St.  George  into 
the  seat ;  but  that  word  was  not  spoken,  and  the  Conservatives  of  the 
neighborhood  swore  that  Lord  Tulla  was  a  renegade.  The  contest 
was  very  sharp,  but  our  hero  was  returned  by  a  majority  of  seventeen 
votes. 

Again  successful !  As  he  thought  of  it  he  remembered  stories  of 
great  generals  who  were  said  to  have  chained  fortune  to  the  wheels  of 
their  chariots,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  goddess  had  never  served 
any  general  with  such  staunch  obedience  as  she  had  displayed  in  his 
cause.  Had  not  everything  gone  well  with  him  ; —  so  well,  as  almost 
to  justify  him  in  expecting  that  even  yet  Violet  Effingham  would  be- 
come his  wife  ?  Dear,  dearest  Violet !  If  he  could  only  achieve  that, 
no  general,  whoever  led  an  army  across  the  Alps,  would  be  his  equal 
either  in  success  or  in  the  reward  of  success.  Then  he  questioned 
himself  as  to  what  he  would  say  to  Miss  Flood  Jones  on  that  very  night. 
He  was  to  meet  dear  little  Mary  Flood  Jones  that  evening  at  a  neigh- 
bour's house.  His  sister  Barbara  had  so  told  him  in  a  tone  of  voice 
which  he  quite  understood  to  imply  a  caution.  "  I  shall  be  so  glad  to 
see  her,"  Phineas  had  replied. 

"  If  there  ever  was  an  angel  on  earth,  it  is  Mary,"  said  Barbara 
Finn. 

"  I  know  that  she  is  as  good  as  gold,"  said  Phineas. 

"  Gold  !"  replied  Barbara, —  "gold  indeed!  She  is  more  precious 
than  refined  gold.  But,  Phineas,  perhaps  you  had  better  not  single 
her  out  for  any  special  attention.  She  has  thought  it  wisest  to  meet 
you." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Phineas.     "  Why  not  ? " 

"  That  is  all,  Phineas.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  Men  of  course 
are  different  from  girls." 

"  That's  true,  Barbara,  at  any  rate." 

"Don't  laugh  at  me,  Phineas,  when  I  am  thinking  of  nothing  but  of 
you  and  your  interests,  and  when  I  am  making  all  manner  of  excuses 
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for  you  because  I  know  what  must  be  the  distractions  of  the  world  in 
which  you  live."  Barbara  made  more  than  one  attempt  to  renew  the 
conversation  before  the  evening  came,  but  Phineas  thought  that  he 
had  had  enough  of  it.  He  did  not  like  being  told  that  excuses  were 
made  for  him.  After  all,  what  had  he  done  ?  He  had  once  kissed 
Mary  Flood  Jones  behind  the  door. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Mary,"  he  said,  coming  and  taking  a  chair 
by  her  side.  He  had  been  specially  warned  not  to  single  Mary  out  for 
his  attention,  and  yet  there  was  the  chair  left  vacant  as  though  it  were 
expected  that  he  would  fall  into  it. 

"Thank  you.  We  did  not  happen  to  meet  last  year,  did  we, —  Mr. 
Finn  ? " 

"  Do  not  call  me  Mr.  Finn,  Mary." 

"  You  are  such  a  great  man  now  !  " 

"  Not  at  all  a  great  man.  If  you  only  knew  what  little  men  we 
under-strappers  are  in  London  you  would  hardly  speak  to  me." 

"  But  you  are  something of  State  now  ;  —  are  you  not  ?  " 

"Well;  —  yes.  That's  the  name  they  give  me.  It  simply  means 
that  if  any  member  wants  to  badger  some  one  in  the  House  about  the 
Colonies,  I  am  the  man  to  be  badgered.  But  if  there  is  any  credit  to 
be  had,  I  am  not  the  man  who  is  to  have  it." 

"  But  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  in  Parliament  and  in  the  Government 
too." 

"  It  is  a  great  thing  for  me,  Mary,  to  have  a  salary,  though  it  may 
only  be  for  a  year  or  two.  However,  I  will  not  deny  that  it  is  pleasant 
to  have  been  successful." 

"  It  has  been  very  pleasant  to  us,  Phineas.  Mamma  has  been  so 
much  rejoiced." 

"  I  am  so  sorry  not  to  see  her.     She  is  at  Floodborough,  I  suppose." 

"  Oh,  yes  ; —  she  is  at  home.  She  does  not  like  coming  out  at  night 
in  winter.  I  have  been  staying  here  you  know  for  two  days,  but  I  go 
home  to-morrow." 

"  I  will  ride  over  and  call  on  your  mother."  Then  there  was  a  pause 
in  the  conversation  for  a  moment.  "  Does  it  not  seem  odd,  Mary,  that 
we  should  see  so  little  of  each  other  ?" 

"  You  are  so  much  away,  of  course." 

"Yes; — that  is  the  reason.  But  still  it  seems  almost  unnatural. 
I  often  wonder  when  the  time  will  come  that  I  shall  be  quietly  at  home 
again.  I  have  to  be  back  in  my  office  in  London  this  day  week,  and 
yet  I  have  not  had  a  single  hour  to  myself  since  I  have  been  at  Killa- 
loe.  But  I  will  certainly  ride  over  and  see  your  mother.  You  will  be 
at  home  on  Wednesday  I  suppose." 

"  Yes, —  I  shall  be  at  home." 

Upon  that  he  got  up  and  went  away,  but  again  in  the  evening  he 
found  himself  near  her.  Perhaps  there  is  no  position  more  perilous  to 
a  man's  honesty  than  that  in  which  Phineas  now  found  himself; — that, 
namely,  of  knowing  himself  to  be  quite  loved  by  a  girl  whom  he  almost 
loves  himself.  Of  course  he  loved  Violet  Effingham ;  and  they  who 
talk  best  of  love  protest  that  no  man  or  woman  can  be  in  love  with 
two  persons  at  once.  Phineas  was  not  in  love  with  Mary  Flood  Jones  ; 
but  he  would  have  liked  to  take  her  in  his  arms  and  kiss  her;  he  would 
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have  liked  to  gratify  her  by  swearing  that  she  was  dearer  to  him  than 
all  the  world  ;  he  would  have  liked  to  have  an  episode, —  and  did,  at 
the  moment,  think  that  it  might  be  possible  to  have  one  life  in  London 
and  another  life  altogether  different  at  Killaloe.  "  Dear  Mary,"  he  said, 
as  he  pressed  her  hand  that  night,  "  things  will  get  themselves  settled 
at  last,  I  suppose."  He  was  behaving  very  ill  to  her,  but  he  did  not 
mean  to  behave  ill. 

He  rode  over  to  Floodborough,  and  saw  Mrs.  Flood  Jones.  Mrs. 
Flood  Jones,  however,  received  him  very  coldly;  and  Mary  did  not 
appear.  Mary  had  communicated  to  her  mother  her  resolutions  as  to  her 
future  life.  "  The  fact  is,  mamma,  I  love  him.  I  cannot  help  it.  If 
he  ever  chooses  to  come  for  me,  here  I  am.  If  he  does  not,  I  will  bear 
it  as  well  as  I  can.     It  may  be  very  mean  of  me,  but  it's  true." 

{To  be  continued.') 


Morrison  Heady. 

THE  DOUBLE  NIGHT* 


TO   THE    SHADES    OF    MILTON    AND    BEETHOVEN. 


"  Silence  and  Darkness,  solemn  Sisters,  twins 
From  ancient  Night,  who  nursed  the  tender  thought 
To  reason,  and  on  reason  built  resolve  — 
That  column  of  true  majesty  in  Man  — 
Assist  me  —  I  will  thank  you  in  the  grave." 

Night  Thoughts. 

DARKNESS. 

Go,  bring  the  Harp,  that  once  with  dirges  thrilled, 
But  now  hangs  hushed  in  leaden  slumbers, 
Save  when  the  faltering  hand  untimely  chilled, 
Steals  o'er  its  chords  in  broken  numbers. 
It  hangs  in  halls  where  shades  of  sorrow  dwell, 
Where  echoless  Silence  tolls  the  passing  bell, 

*The  following  poem,  under  the  name  of  "Darkness  and  Silence,"  was  first  published  about  three 
years  ago  in  LitteWs  Living  Age,  though  without  the  author's  knowledge,  and  not  in  the  form  in 
which  he  wished  it  to  be  given  to  the  world.  But,  in  making  this  statement,  he  would  not  be  under- 
stood as  imputing  blame  to  anybody  in  the  matter.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  but  too  sensible  of  the  kind- 
ness which  has  thereby  been  shown  in  his  behalf,  and  is  glad  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered,  of  ex- 
pressing publicly  his  grateful  acknowledgments  to  his  revered  friend,  Mr.  John  G.  Whittier,  through 
whose  instrumentality  the  poem  found  a  place  in  the  excellent  periodical  mentioned. 

Since  then,  the  poem  has  been  materially  revised,  and  now,  under  a  different  name,  and  through  the 
pages  of  the  New  Eclectic  Magazine,  is,  for  the  first  time,  formally  offered  to  the  world. 

M.  H. 
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Where  shadowless  Darkness  weaves  the  shrouding  spell 

Of  parting  joys  and  parting  years. 

Go,  bring  it  me,  sweet  friend,  and  ere  we  part, 

A  lay  I'll  frame,  so  sad,  'twill  wring  thy  heart 

Of  all  its  pity,  all  its  tears. 

As  fitful  shadows  round  me  gather  fast, 
And  solemn  watch  my  thoughts  are  holding, 
Comes  Memory,  panoramist  of  the  Past, 
The  rising  morn  of  life  unfolding. 
Now  fades  from  view  all  living  toil  and  strife  ; 
Time  past  is  now  my  present ;  death,  my  life  ; 
All  that  exists  is  obsolete  ; 

While  o'er  my  soul  there  steals  the  pensive  glow 
Of  sainted  joys  that  young  years  only  know, 
And  past  scenes,  looming  dimly,  rise  and  throw 
Their  lengthening  shadows  at  my  feet. 

I  see  a  morn,  domed  in  by  pictured  skies ; 
The  dew  is  on  its  budding  pleasures, 
The  gladsome  early  sunlight  on  it  lies, 
And  to  it,  from  this  dark,  my  pent  soul  flies, 
As  misers  nightly  to  their  treasures. 
And,  as  I  look,  I  see  a  glistering  train, 
In  airy  throng,  across  the  dream-lit  plain 
Come  dancing,  dancing  from  the  tomb ; 
Flitting  in  phantoms'  silence  on  my  sight;  — 
In  silence,  yet  all  beautiful  and  bright  — 
The  ghosts  of  joy,  and  hope,  and  bloom. 
But  passed  me  by  ;  their  lines  of  fading  light 
Tell  of  decay,  of  youth's  and  beauty's  blight ; 
Then,  like  spent  meteors  shimmering  through  the  night, 
The  vision  melts  in  closing  gloom. 

Another  day,  in  sable  vesture  clad, 
All  drear  with  new-blown  pleasures  blighted, 
Comes  blindly  groping  through  the  twilight  sad, 
As  one  in  moonless  mists  benighted. 
Oh  !  Day  unhappy  !  could  oblivion  roll 
Its  slumbrous  billows  o'er  my  shrinking  soul, 
Living  or  dying,  I  would  ne'er  forget ! 
A  life  bereft  of  light,  no  memory  needs 
To  tell  of  night  that  ne'er  to  morning  leads, 
Of  day  that  is  forever  set. 

From  yonder  sky  the  noonward  sun  was  torn, 
Ere  day,  dawn's  rosy  hue  had  banished ; 
A  starless  midnight  blotted  out  the  morn, 
Ere  childhood's  dewy  joys  had  vanished. 
No  slow-paced  twilight  ushered  in  the  night; 
A  spangled  web,  the  Heavens  were  swept  from  sight 
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The  full  moon  fled  and  never  waned  j 
And  all  of  Earth  that's  beautiful  and  fail, 
Became  as  shadows  in  the  empty  air — 
A  boundless,  blackened  blank  remained  ! 

I  heard  the  gates  of  night,  with  sullen  jar, 
Close  on  the  cheerful  day  forever  ; 
Hope  from  my  sky  sank  like  the  evening  star, 
Which  finds  in  darkness,  zenith,  never ; 
For  scarce  she  knew,  blithe  offspring  of  the  day, 
How  there  to  shine,  where  night  held  boundless  sway  ; 
And  shapes  of  beauty,  grace  and  bloom, 
And  fair-formed  joys  that  once  around  me  danced, 
Bewildered  grew,  where  sunbeam  never  glanced, 
And  lost  their  way  in  that  wide  gloom. 

Pensylla,  o'er  me  many  sunless  years 
Have  flown,  since  last  the  beam  of  heaven, 
The  soft  ascent  of  morn  though  smiles  and  tears, 
The  descent  soft  of  dreamy  even, — 
Or  sight  of  wood  and  fields  in  green  arrayed, 
Vernal  resplendence,  or  autumnal  shade, 
Or  Winter's  gloom,  or  Summer's  blaze, 
Bird,  beast,  or  works  that  trophy  man's  abode, 
Or  him  divine,  the  image  of  his  God, 
Met  my  rapt  gaze. 

Look,  gentle  guide  !     Thou  see'st  the  imperial  sun 
Forth  sending  far  his  ambient  glory, 
O'er  laughing  fields  and  frowning  highlands  dun, 
O'er  glancing  streams  and  woodlands  hoary. 
In  orient  clouds  he  steeps  his  amber  hair ; 
With  beams  far  slanting  through  the  flaming  air, 
Bids  Earth,  with  all  her  hymning  sound  declare 
The  praise  of  everlasting  light. 
On  my  bared  head,  I  fee)  his  pitying  ray  ; 
He  loves  to  shine  on  my  benighted  way  ; 
But  ah,  Pensylla  !     He  brings  to  me  no  day; 
Nor  yet  his  setting,  deeper  night. 

Prime  gift  of  God,  that  veil'st  His  sovereign  throne, 
And  dost  of  Him  in  sense  remind  me  ; 
Blest  light  of  Heaven,  why  hast  thou  from  me  flown  ? 
To  these  sad  shades  why  hast  resigned  me  ? 
On  pinions  of  surpassing  beauty  borne, 
When  Nature  hails  the  glad  advance  of  Morn, 
In  thine  unsullied  loveliness 
Thou  com'st ;  but  to  my  darkened  eyes  in  vain  ; 
My  night,  e'en  in  the  noon  of  thy  domain, 
Yields  not  to  thee,  since  joy  of  thine  again 
Can  ne'er  my  dayless  being  bless. 
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SILENCE. 

Next,  Silence,  fit  companion  of  the  night, 
In  drearier  depths  my  being  steeping, 
Like  the  felt  presence  of  an  unseen  spright, 
With  muffled  tread  comes  creeping,  creeping. 
Before  me  close,  her  smothering  curtain  swings, 
And  o'er  my  life  a  shadeless  shadow  flings  ; 
Sinking  with  pitiless  weight  and  slow, 
To  shroud  the  last  sweet  glimpse  of  earth  and  man, 
And  set  my  limits  to  the  narrow  span 
Of  but  an  arm's  length  here  below. 

Oh,  whither  shall  I  fly,  this  stroke  to  shun? 
Where  turn  me,  this  side  death  and  heaven  ? 
Almost  I  would  my  course  on  earth  were  run, 
And  all  to  night  and  silence  given  ! 
I  turn  to  man  :  can  he  but  with  me  mourn  ? 
A  like  were  helpless,  and,  as  bubbles  borne, 
We  to  a  common  haven  float. 
To  Him,  the  all  seeing  and  all-hearing  One, 
Behold,  I  turn  !     More  hid  than  He 
There's  none  ; 
More  silent  none,  none  more  remote  ! 

Alas,  Pensylla,  stay  that  pious  tear  ! 
Now  nearer  come,  I  fain  thy  voice  would  hear  ; 
Like  music,  when  the  soul  is  dreaming, 
Like  music  dropping  from  a  far  off  sphere, 
Heard  by  the  good  when  life's  end  draweth  near, 
It  faintly  comes,  a  spirit's  seeming. 

The  sounds  at  once  entranced  me,  ear  and  soul. 
The  voice  of  winds  and  waves,  and  thunder's  roll, 
The  steed's  proud  neigh,  and  lamb's  meek  plaint, 
The  hum  of  bees,  and  vesper  hymn  of  birds, 
The  rural  harmony  of  flocks  and  herds, 
The  song  of  joy  or  praise,  and  man's  sweet  words  — 
Come  to  me  fainter  —  yet  more  faint. 

Was  my  poor  soul  to  God's  great  works  so  dull 
That  they  from  her  must  hide  forever  ? 
Earth  too  replete  with  joy,  too  beautiful 
For  me,  ingrate,  that  we  must  sever  ? 
For.  by  sweet-scented  airs  that  round  me  blow, 
By  transient  showers,  the  sun's  impassioned  glow, 
And  smell  of  woods  and  fields,  alone  I  know 
Of  Spring's  approach  and  Summer's  bloom  ; 
And  by  the  pure  air,  void  of  odors  sweet, 
(And  now,  save  man's  sweet  words,  'tis  silence  all.) 
By  noontide  beams,  low  slanting,  without  heat, 
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By  rude  winds,  cumbering  snows,  and  hazardous  sleet 
Of  Autumn's  blight  and  Winter's  gloom. 

As  at  the  entrance  of  an  untrod  cave, 
I  shrink  —  so  hushed  the  shades  and  sombre. 
This  death  of  sense  makes  life  a  breathing  grave, 
A  vital  death,  a  waking  slumber  ! 
'Tis  as  the  light  itself  of  God  were  fled  — 
So  dark  is  all  around,  so  still,  so  dead  ; 
Nor  hope  of  change,  one  ray  I  find  ! 
Yet  must  submit,  though  fled  fore'er  the  light, 
Though  utter  silence  bring  me  double  night, 
Though  to  my  insulated  mind 
Knowledge  her  richest  pages  ne'er  unfold, 
And  "  human  face  divine  "  I  ne'er  behold  — 
Yet  must  submit,  must  be  resigned. 

TO    THE    SHADES. 

To  thee,  blind  Milton,  solemn  son  of  night, 
Great  exile  once  from  day's  dominion  bright, 
Whose  genius  steeped  in  truth  and  glory, 
Like  some  wide  orb  of  new-created  light, 
Rose  on  the  world,  bewildering  mortals'  sight, — 
I'll  sing  till  earth's  young  hills  grow  hoary ! 
For  what  of  joy  I've  found  in  life's  dark  way, 
And  what  of  excellence  have  reached,  I  may  — 
Much,  much  is  due  thy  wondrous  rhyme, 
Which  sang  the  triumphs  of  Eternal  Truth  ; 
Revealed  blest  glimpses  of  immortal  youth, 
Of  Heaven,  ere  angels  sang  of  Time, 
Of  light  that  o'er  the  embryon  tumult  broke, 
Of  earth,  when  all  the  stars  symphonious  woke, — 
Till  man,  as  if  from  heaven  a  seraph  spoke, 
Entranced,  hung  on  thy  strains  sublime. 

Day  closes  on  the  earth  his  one  bright  eye, 
That  night,  her  starry  lids  unsealing, 
May  ope  her  thousand  in  a  loftier  sky, 
God's  higher  mysteries  revealing. 
So  when  thy  day  from  thee  its  light  withdrew, 
And  o'er  thee  night  its  rueful  shadows  threw, 
And  "  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men  " 
Thy  steps  cut  off,  thy  mind,  thick-set  with  eyes, 
As  night  with  stars,  piercing  thy  shrouded  skies, 
And  proving  most  illumined  then, 
When  darkest  seeming,  soared  on  cherub  wings  — 
Though  star-eyed  wings  ;  higher  than  ever  springs 
The  beam  of  day,  to  see,  and  tell  of  things 
Invisible  to  mortal  ken. 

O'er  earth,  thy  numbers  shall  not  cease  to  roll 
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Till  man  to  live,  who  to  them  hearkened ; 
Thy  fame,  no  less  immortal  than  thy  soul, 
Shall  shine  when  yon  proud  sun  is  darkened. 
Thee,  now  methinks  I  see,  O  bard  divine  ! 
Where  ripen  no  fair  joys  that  are  not  thine, 
And  God's  full  love  is  pleased  on  thee  to  shine. 
Still  by  the  heavenly  muses  fired, 
And  starred  among  th'  angelic  minstrel  band, 
The  sacred  lyre  thou  sway'st  with  sovereign  hand, 
While  seraphs  in  awed  rapture  round  thee  stand, 
As  one  by  God  himself  inspired. 

Sublime  Beethoven,  wizard-king  of  sound  ! 
Once  exiled  from  thy  realm,  yet  not  discrowned, 
Assist  me ;  since  my  spirit  thrilling 
With  thy  surpassing  strains,  is  mute,  spell-bound  ; 
For  through  the  hush  of  years  they  still  resound  — 
With  music  weird,  my  spent  ear  filling. 
When  Silence  clasped  thee  in  her  dismal  spell, 
And  earth-born  Music  sang  her  sad  farewell, 
Thy  mighty  genius  as  in  scorn, 
Arose  in  silent  majesty  to  dwell, 

Where  from  symphonic  spheres,  thou  heard'st  to  swell, 
As  on  celestial  breezes  borne, 

Sounds  scarce  by  Angels  heard,  e'en  in  their  dreams ; 
Which,  at  thy  bidding,  wrought  a  thousand  themes, 
And  pouring  down  in  rich,  pellucid  streams, 
Filled  organ  grand,  and  resonant  horn ; 
With  rarest  sweetness  touched  each  dulcet  string ; 
Made  martial  bugle  and  bold  clarion  ring  ; 
Soft  flute  provoked,  like  the  lone  bird  of  spring, 
To  warble  lays  of  love  forlorn  ; 
Woke  shrilly  reed  to  many  a  pastoral  note ; 
Thrilled  witching  lyre,  and  lips  melodious  smote, 
Till  earth  in  tuneful  ether  seemed  to  float, 
As  when  first  sang  the  stars  of  morn  ! 
Till  wandering  angels  were  entranced  to  chime, 
With  harp  and  choral  tongue,  thy  strains  sublime, 
And  bear  thy  soul  beyond  the  reach  of  time, 
Heaven's  halls  harmonious  to  adorn. 

Ah  me,  could  I,  with  ken  angelic,  scan 
Celestial  glories,  hid  from  mortal  man, 
I'd  deem  this  night  a  day  supernal ! 
Could  music,  borne  from  some  far-singing  sphere, 
Float  sweetly  down,  and  thrill  my  stricken  ear, 
I'd  pray  this  hush  might  be  eternal ! 

RESIGNATION. 

Pensylla,  look!     With  tremulous  points  of  fire, 
The  sun,  red-sinking,  dights  yon  distant  spire ; 
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O'er  leafy  hills  and  blossoming  meadows, 
Spreads  wide  and  level  his  departing  beams, 
Then  sinks  to  rest,  as  one  sure  of  sweet  dreams, 
'Mid  pillowing  clouds,  and  curtaining  shadows  ; 
Night  draws  her  lucid  shade  o'er  sky  and  earth  ; 
Heaven's  thousand  starry  eyes  look  sweetly  forth; 
The  evening  hymn  of  praise,  and  song  of  mirth 
Rise  gratefully  from  man's  abode. 
Oh  night !     I  love  her  sombre  majesty !  • 
'Tis  sweet,  her  double  solitude,  to  me  ! 
Pensylla,  leave  me  now  !     Alone  I'd  be 
With  Darkness,  Silence,  and  my  God  ! 

Oh  Thou,  whose  shadow  is  but  light's  excess  ! 
The  echo  of  whose  voice,  but  silentness  ! 
Whose  light  and  music,  half  expended, 
Would  flood,  dissolve  the  sphery  frame  ; 
'Twixt  whom 

And  man,  no  endless  night  can  throw  its  gloom, 
Till  long  Eternity  is  ended  — 

Which  ne'er  shall  end, —  To  Thee,  my  trust  I  turn  ! 
To  one,  for  whom  in  vain  Thy  lamps  now  burn, 
Oh,  hearing  deign  !     Nor  from  Thy  footstool  spurn 
The  offering  of  an  erring  mind  ! 
Father,  Thy  sun  is  set ;  night  veils  the  world, 
That  orbs  more  beauteous  be  to  man  unfurled. 
Then  in  my  night,  let  me  but  find 
New  realms,  where  thought  and  fancy  may  rejoice  ; 
Let  its  long  silence  ne'er  displace  Thy  voice 
From  whispering  hope  and  peace, 
And  't  were  my  choice 
To  be  thus  smitten  deaf  and  blind, 
Fill  me  with  light  and  music  from  above, 
And  so  inspire  with  truth,  faith,  courage,  love, 
That  Thou  and  man,  my  work  can  well  approve  ; 
Father,  to  all  I'm  then  resigned. 

Harp  of  the  mournful  voice,  now  fare  thee  well! 
My  sad  song  ended,  ended  is  thy  spell. 
Perchance,  thine  echoes,  memory  haunting, 
May  oft  awaken,  shadowing  forth  the  swell 
Of  long  sung  monody,  and  long  tolled  knell, 
Which  o'er  the  dead  passed,  dirges  chanting  : 
But  for  me  ever  hang  in  Sorrow's  hall ! 
Bid  Night  and  Silence  spread  oblivion's  pall 
O'er  earthly  blooming  joys,  .that  seared  must  fall, 
And  leave  the  stricken  soul  to  weep  : — 
Ever,  till  this  devoted  head  be  hoar, 
And  the  swart  angel  whispering  at  the  door  ; 
When  I  thy  slumbers  may  disturb  once  more, 
Ere  double  night  bring  double  sleep. 
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Till  then  I  sing  in  happier  bolder  strain  ; 
What's  lost  to  me,  is  God's  ;  what's  left  for  pain 
Or  joy,  still  His :  and  endless  day  his  reign, 
And  reckoning  of  my  night  He'll  keep. 

Morrison  Heady. 


Good  Words. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

MRS.  VANDERDECKEN'S  alarm  and  uneasiness  did  not  abate, 
as  she  hoped  it  would.  In  the  pauses  of  her  dinner  party,  while 
smiling  upon  everybody  and  doing  the  honours  of  her  splendid  estab- 
lishment to  all  the  "  best "  people  of  her  acquaintance  —  it  stood  behind 
her  velvet  chair,  ghost-like,  and  would  not  be  driven  away.  Not  though 
the  blessings  surrounding  her  were  real  and  tangible  —  plate,  and  fur- 
niture, and  elegant  dresses ;  polite  neighbours  treating  her  with  the 
utmost  consideration  and  attention,  as  was  due  to  the  wealthy  and  lady- 
like millionaire's  wife  who  had  come  into  their  circle ;  while  the  things 
she  dreaded  were  faint  and  shadowy,  belonging  to  a  period  in  her  life 
which  she  would  fain  have  swept  away  into  total  oblivion. 

She  said  to  herself  many  times,  how  ridiculous  it  was  to  be  so  afraid  ! 
As  if  nobody  besides  herself  had  once  been  a  governess,  or  had  had  a 
poor  lover  whom  she  had  given  up  for  a  rich  one  !  Why,  such  things 
happened  every  day  ;  and  if  this  disreputable  fellow,  Stone,  had  known 
something  of  Julius  Stedman,  was  that  any  reason  that  the  mistress  of 
Holywell  Hall  should  trouble  herself  about  him  ?  A  five-pound  note, 
no  doubt,  would  settle  the  matter  and  get  him  away  from  Mrs.  Fox's, 
perhaps  induce  him  to  quit  the  neighbourhood ;  where  he  could  only 
have  come  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money.  But  five  pounds  to  the 
elegant  wife  of  the  miserly  Mr.  Vanderdecken,  was  as  unattainable  as 
if  it  had  been  five  thousand. 

As  she  pondered,  smiling  all  the  while  sweetly  on  her  right-hand 
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neighbour,  Sir  Somebody  Something,  Stone's  face,  haggard,  and  wild, 
and  sad — yet  certainly  not  that  of  a  mercenary  impostor — rose  up  be- 
fore her  threateningly,  and  once  or  twice  that  evening,  when  a  gentleman 
named  casually  the  "  Goat  and  Compasses,"  she  felt  herself  grow  hot 
with  fear,  lest  some  fatality  should  bring  into  the  conversation  the  names 
she  dreaded  —  John  Stone  or  —  Julius  Stedman. 

She  woke  next  morning  with  the  feeling  of  "  something  going  to  hap- 
pen "  stronger  than  ever ;  and,  as  was  her  nature,  the  more  her  fear 
pursued  her  the  farther  she  tried  to  flee  from  it.  All  day  she  avoided 
being  left  alone  with  her  daughter,  and  did  not  venture  once  to  refer  to 
the  subject  of  the  Indian  soldier.  For,  when  she  came  to  consider  it, 
her  plan  of  seeing  him  herself  became  difficult.  What  was  she  to  say 
to  him?  How  question  him  about  poor  Julius  without  betraying  that 
this  story,  which  had  so  oddly  come  to  his  knowledge,  was  the  last  which 
she  would  have  desired  to  have  repeated  to  her  daughter,  or  to  any  of 
her  neighbours  ?  In  truth,  to  try  and  stop  the  man's  mouth  seemed 
more  dangerous  than  letting  him  alone.  It  would  be  horrible  if  he 
should  recognise  in  her  —  Mrs.  Vanderdecken — the  woman  who  had 
so  acted  that  even  Gertrude,  her  own  little  Gertrude,  called  her  "  a 
wicked  woman,"  and  declared  she  "  hated  "  her. 

Alas,  there  was  the  sting,  or  else  it  was  heaven's  finger  of  light  touch- 
ing Letty's  foolish,  vain  heart.  More  than  her  husband's  anger,  her 
neighbours'  gossip,  she  dreaded  the  condemnation  and  contempt  of  her 
child.  It  seemed  as  if  now  for  the  first  time  the  errors  of  her  youth 
took  their  true  aspect,  merely  from  the  dread  she  had  lest  her  daughter 
should  hear  of  them ;  and  looking  back  on  her  past,  she  knew  what  its 
blanks  and  misdoings  must  have  been,  by  the  longing  she  had  that  Ger- 
trude's life  might  not  be  like  her  own. 

Two  days  afterwards  came  Sunday,  and  still  nothing  had  occurred, 
and  the  mother  had  managed  so  that  not  a  word  had  passed  between 
her  and  Gertrude  respecting  John  Stone.  She  had  almost  contrived  to 
persuade  herself  that  the  man  was  got  rid  of  entirely,  when,  coming  into 
church,  she  saw  him  sitting  in  the  free  seats  beside  Mrs.  Fox,  as  on  the 
first  day,  and  watching  the  Vanderdecken  pew  with  those  fierce  eyes  of 
his,  which  he  never  removed  during  the  whole  service.  Mrs.  Vander- 
decken shivered  under  them,  and  looked  another  way.  Church  being 
over,  she  hurried  out ;  but  though  he  did  not  attempt  to  speak,  or  to 
interfere  with  them  in  any  way,  he  followed  them  silently  to  their  very 
carriage  door. 

From  that  time  every  Sunday  the  man  was  in  his  place,  and  many  a 
week-day  when  she  drove  out  she  saw  him  hanging  about  on  the  com- 
mon, or  near  the  lodge  gates,  watching,  she  fancied,  for  her  carriage  to 
pass.  But  Sundays  were  the  worst.  Then,  the  church  being  free  to 
all,  she  could  not  escape.  Nobody  could  hinder  his  coming  or  order 
him  to  change  his  seat ;  so  there  he  sat,  staring  at  her,  not  with  admira- 
tion, and  still  less  with  impertinence,  but  with  a  cold  blighting  contempt 
that  was  almost  a  malediction.  She  felt  as  if  he  haunted  her  —  that 
miserable  man  —  whom  she  thought  sometimes  she  must  have  seen  be- 
fore, yet  could  not  remember  when  or  where. 

For  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  was  not  a  woman  of  imagination.  An  ac- 
cepted fact  she  never  thought  of  contradicting  or  disbelieving.     To 
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doubt  that  Julius  Stedman  was  dead,  or  that  John  Stone,  who  knew  so 
much  about  him,  might  possibly  be  himself,  was  a  flight  of  fancy  far 
beyond  her.  Besides,  she  never  liked  to  face  unpleasant  things,  and  it 
was  sufficiently  difficult  to  have  to  put  off  from  time  to  time  Gertrude's 
earnest  entreaties  with  the  promise  that  "  she  would  see  about  the  poor 
fellow  by  and  by." 

This  sort  of  life  went  on  for  several  weeks,  and  Gertrude's  tender 
heart  being  pacified  by  the  sight  of  her  friend  every  Sunday,  she  had 
almost  ceased  to  worry  her  mother  about  him,  when  a  small  chance 
raised  in  Mrs.  Vanderdecken's  mind  a  new  alarm. 

Though  she  never  looked  towards  the  man.  and  tried  hard  not  to  see 
him,  still  one  Sunday  morning  she  did  see  him,  drawing  his  thin  hand 
wearily  through  his  scanty  grey  hair  and  abundant  beard.  It  was  a  re- 
markable hand,  and  hands  often  keep  their  individuality  when  time  has 
changed  all  else.  It  startled  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  by  its  likeness  to  one 
which  in  the  days  of  her  girlhood  had  so  often  clasped  hers. 

What  if  it  were  possible  —  if  this  wretched  disreputable  soldier  could 
be  her  old  lover,  not  dead  after  all  ?  She  had  been  sorry  for  his  death, 
but  had  never  had  courage  to  ask  particulars  about  it,  and  beyond  Ed- 
na's brief  communication  by  letter,  that  he  had  been  "drowned,"  of  the 
circumstances  of  his  end  she  knew  nothing.  During  their  three  short 
interviews  the  sisters  had  never  once  mentioned  Julius's  name. 

Now,  Letty  thought,  if  she  could  only  find  out  exactly  when  and 
where  and  how  he  died,  it  would  be  a  comfort  and  protection  to  her. 
Protection  against  what?  She  could  not  tell.  She  only  knew  that 
with  this  continual  dread  upon  her  mind ;  with  the  figure  of  that  shab- 
by man,  whoever  he  was,  pursuing  her  constantly,  her  life  was  a  daily 
burden  to  her.  The  trifling  annoyance  had  grown  into  a  perpetual  and 
morbid  fear. 

To  throw  it  off  she  determined  one  morning,  without  telling  Ger- 
trude, to  go  to  London,  and  find  out  as  much  as  she  could  from  her 
sister  Edna. 

It  is  a  strange  thing,  and  sad  too,  but  sisters  do  sometimes  come  to 
meet  as  these  sisters  met ;  with  mere  courtesy — no  more  ;  to  call  one 
another,  as  these  did,  by  their  married  names  —  "Mrs.  Vanderdecken," 
"Mrs.  Stedman,"  and  to  sit  amiably  conversing  together  on  indifferent 
topics  like  any  other  ordinary  acquaintances.  Alas,  their  fates  had 
drifted  them  apart,  as  brothers  and  sisters  will  drift,  when  there  exists 
between  them  no  real  sympathy,  no  tie  stronger  than  the  mere  natural 
instinct  of  flesh  and  blood.  That  may  remain,  and  duty  keeps  it  alive 
in  a  measure,  still  it  is  only  the  mummy  of  love  that  they  dress  up  in 
decent  clothes  for  the  world  to  look  at.  The  soul  of  love  —  deep, 
close,  fraternal  love  —  is  not  there. 

So  it  is,  and  must  always  be.  Better  accept  the  fact  as  Edna  ac- 
cepted it,  and  received  civilly  her  sister's  civil  call,  though  internally 
thankful  that  her  husband  was  out,  and  that  none  of  her  children  were 
at  hand  to  see  into  what  the  fraternal  bond  can  degenerate,  under 
given  circumstances  and  with  certain  characters. 

And  yet  she  was  sorry  for  Letty,  and  when,  her  grand,  patronising 
manner,  and  her  air  of  extreme  condescension,  as  she  examined  the 
"  little  poky  house,"  having  slightly  worn  off,  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  be- 
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trayed  unconsciously  her  inward  troubles,  though  in  a  round-about, 
irrelevant  fashion,  Edna  felt  more  sorry  still. 

"Was  that  what  you  came  to  speak  to  me  about  ?"  said  she,  with  her 
usual  directness.  "  Yes,  it  must  be  a  great  grief,  to  have  your  child 
setting  up  for  independent  action,  making  disreputable  acquaintances, 
and  persisting  in  them  after  you  have  forbidden  them  entirely." 

"  But  I  have  not  done  that,  not  exactly,  for  I  doubt  if  I  could  make 
her  obey  me." 

"  There  I  think  you  are  wrong,"  answered  Edna,  in  her  quick,  de- 
cided way,  which  made  the  people  who  did  not  like  her — no  person  is 
liked  by  everybody  —  say  she  was  too  much  given  to  preaching.  "I 
would  lay  upon  children  as  few  restrictions  and  commands  as  possible  ; 
but  those  made  must  be  rigidly  enforced.  And  for  that  low  fellow,  who, 
from  what  you  say,  is  probably  no  soldier  at  all,  but  an  impertinent 
beggar,  I  would  never  allow  Gertrude  to  exchange  another  word  with 
him." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?     I  wish  I  could  do  it ;  I  wish  I  dared." 
"  Dared  !     What,  dare  you  not  do  an  unpleasant  thing  for  the  good 
of  your  own  child  ?" 

"  It  isn't  that,  Edna,  not  quite  ;  but  I  will  explain  the  matter  another 
time,"  said  Letty,  hurriedly,  finding  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  true 
answer  to  the  false  impression  which  she  had  somehow  contrived  to 
give,  and  now  felt  difficult  to  remove.  "  I'm  sick  of  the  subject,  let  us 
talk  about  something  else.  What  a  fine  young  fellow  is  that  eldest  boy 
of  yours  !     I  met  him  at  the  door  going  out  with  his  brother." 

"Will  and  Julius  are  constant  companions.  I  hope  they  will  grow 
up  the  same,  and  be  friends  as  well  as  brothers.  It  is  so  -sometimes, 
though  not  always,"  said  Edna,  with  a  slight  sigh.  "  Their  father  and 
I  often  look  at  them  with  a  full  heart,  and  wonder  what  their  future 
will  be.  For  Julius  we  have  no  fear.  You  remember  how  healthy  he 
was  —  so  good  and  sweet-tempered,  even  as  a  baby." 

"  Yes,"  said  Letty,  with  a  little  return  of  her  stiff  manner. 
"But  Will  —  the  boys  ought  to  have  changed  names,  I  think  —  Will 
is   so    delicate,   so    sensitive,   in   many   things   so   strangely,  painfully 

like " 

Edna  stopped. 

Mrs.  Vanderdecken  felt  that  now  or  never  was  her  chance,  if  she 
wanted  to  find  out  anything  about  her  old  lover,  and  her  desperate 
anxiety  to  be  free  from  the  doubt  which  had  lately  come,  made  her 
bolder  than  usual. 

"Yes,  Will  is  likely  to  give  you  some  uneasiness.  He  does  not  look 
strong,  as  if  he  had  something  of  that  family  weakness  —  was  it  con- 
sumption, or  what?  —  which  showed  itself  so  plainly  in  poor  dear 
Julius." 

"  Poor  dear  Julius  !"  He  had  sunk  to  that,  uttered  in  the  half-pity- 
ing, half-indifferent  tone  in  which  dead  people,  whose  death  is  felt  to 
be  rather  a  gain  than  a  loss  to  their  friends,  come  to  be  spoken  of 
sometimes. 

"  And,  by-the-bye,"  continued  Mrs.  Vanderdecken,  seeing  that  Mrs. 
Stedman  remained  quite  silent,  "  I  have  often  wished  to  ask  you,  did 
you  get  that  full  information  which  you  were  in  search  of  when  you 
wrote  me  the  fact  —  the  mere  fact  —  of  his  death  in  India?" 
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"  Yes,"  replied  Edna,  in  a  grave,  constrained  tone.  "We  have,  alas, 
no  reason  to  doubt  his  death  ;  though  at  first  we  had,  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  we  could  reconcile  ourselves  to  believe  it." 

"  What !  "  cried  Letty,  turning  pale  ;  "  was  he  not  dead  after  all  ?  I 
thought  he  was  drowned  in  the  Hoogly?  " 

"We  supposed  so,  but  his  body  was  not  found,  and  so  we  hoped  he 
might  be  yet  alive;  had  gone  up  the  country,  or  sailed  to  Australia,  or 
perhaps  come  direct  home  to  England,  and  then  shrunk  from  finding 
us  out  —  but  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  these  matters." 

"It's  no  trouble.     Please  tell  me.     I  should  like  to  hear." 

And  though  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  testified  no  distressing  emotion  — 
indeed  the  absolute  fact  that  Julius  was  dead  proved  such  a  relief  to 
her  that  she  could  speak  about  him  without  any  hesitation  —  still  she 
looked  sad  and  grave,  rather  touched  than  not. 

"  Do  tell  me  all  about  him,  Edna.  Poor  fellow  !  I  did  not  mean  him 
any  harm.  I  had  no  notion  he  would  have  taken  it  so  much  to  heart. 
Please  tell  everything." 

And  she  listened,  not  without  feeling,  while  Edna  did  tell  her  "every- 
thing : "  down  to  the  miserable  ending  of  that  life,  whose  blessing  she 
might  have  been,  instead  of  its  fatality  and  its  curse. 

"Poor  fellow  —  poor  fellow."  said  Letty,  sobbing  a  good  deal. 
"  And  was  he  really  not  seen  after  that  day  when  he  went  to  the  ship 
and  found  me  gone?" 

"  Never.  We  advertised  for  him  half  over  the  world  ;  the  advertise- 
ments could  not  but  have  reached  him  somewhere,  if  alive.  And  he 
would  have  come  home  to  us,  I  am  sure  he  would.  He  knew  how  we 
loved  him." 

"  It  must  have  been  very  painful,"  said  Mrs.  Vanderdecken.  "  And 
so " 

"  And  so,  after  two  years  of  suspense,  we  got  the  evidence  I  told  you 
of.  And  some  months  later  we  received  his  pocket-book,  with  his 
name  written  inside  it,  which  he  always  carried  about  with  him,  for  it 
held"  —  she  hesitated  —  "it  held  a  lock  of  your  hair.  It  is  all  we 
have  left  of  him.     Would  you  like  to  see  it  ? " 

"  I  think  I  should,"  said  Letty,  in  a  low  tone. 

"Then  come  up-stairs." 

Letty  followed  to  her  sister's  bed-room  —  a  sacred  room,  consecrated 
by  both  birth  and  death  ;  a  mother's  room,  where  several  toys  strewn 
about  showed  that  the  children  had  still  free  admittance  into  its  pre- 
cincts. But  there  was  no  baby  in  the  house  now,  and  the  little  crib 
which  had  been  occupied  successively  so  many  years,  was  removed  from 
its  place  beside  the  bed  and  exiled  into  a  far  corner,  to  be  used  as  a 
receptacle  for  spare  blankets  and  other  extraneous  things.  The  room 
and  all  its  appointments  were  comfortable  enough,  but  well-worn  and  a 
little  old-fashioned,  as  if  long  after  the  need  for  economy  was  gone, 
her  love  for  the  familiar  objects  made  Mrs.  Stedman  averse  to  any 
change  in  her  apartment. 

"  That  is  your  old  dressing-table,  and  the  wardrobe  too.  I  could 
almost  fancy  myself  back  in  the  small  house  —  where  was  it  ?  I  forget  — 
that  you  lived  in  when  first  you  were  married." 

"  Could  you  ?  "  said  Edna,  as  she  unlocked  a  drawer,  and  took  there- 
from a  faded,  water-stained  book. 
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Letty  held  it  gently,  crying  a  little  over  it. 

"  Poor  fellow  !  poor  Julius  !     He  was  very  fond  of  me." 

Asking  no  more  questions,  she  returned  the  pocket-book  to  her  sister. 
The  tribute  to  the  dead  was  paid,  and  its  painfulness  got  over.  Her 
emotion  had  been  sincere  enough,  but  she  was  not  sorry  to  end  it  and 
revert  to  other  things.  She  began  turning  over  the  various  contents  of 
the  drawer. 

"  What  have  you  here  ?  A  pair  of  baby  shoes  ?  I  should  have 
thought  your  stock  of  them  had  been  worn  out  long  ago." 

"These  belonged  to  my  little  girl  that  died."  After  a  pause  Edna 
added,  "You  never  lost  a  child,  Letty?" 

"No." 

And  then  the  two  sisters  —  mothers  both  —  stood  by  the  small  trea- 
sure drawer,  where,  besides  the  shoes,  lay  one  or  two  other  trifles ; 
sleeve  ribbons,  a  sash,  relics  of  the  dead  that  we  all  are  prone  to  keep 
somewhere  or  another,  and  learn  in  time  to  look  at  quietly,  as  one  day 
others  will  look  at  relics  of  us.  While  gazing,  their  common  woman- 
hood and  motherhood  melted  both  hearts.  Letty  silently  clasped 
Edna's  hand. 

"  How  old  was  she,  poor  little  lamb  ? " 

"  Only  four  months.  She  was  such  a  little  delicate  thing  always,  but 
the  prettiest  of  all  my  babies.  I  was  ill  for  nearly  a  year  after  she  died, 
and  gave  a  deal  of  trouble  to  my  husband,  but  he  was  so  good  to  me  — 
so  good !  " 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Letty,  sighing. 

"  However,  I  got  well  in  time,  and  the  year  after  that  my  twins  were 
born  ;  twins  like  you  and  me,  you  know,"  added  she,  affectionately. 
"  They  comfort  me,  and  now  I  am  quite  happy  again.  Only  sometimes 
I  wake  in  the  night,  fancying  I  hear  my  little  girl  crying  to  me  from 
her  cot,  and  —  it's  hard,  Letty,  it's  hard." 

Edna  leaned  her  head  on  her  sister's  shoulder  and  burst  into  tears. 

Letty  caressed  her ;  kindly  enough,  but  she  was  puzzled  to  know 
what  to  say,  and  so  said  nothing.  Edna  soon  dried  her  eyes  and  quiet- 
ly locked  up  the  drawer. 

"  That's  right ;  you  don't  fret  about  baby  now,  I  hope  ?  It  would  be 
wrong,  with  all  your  five  sons." 

"  I  know  that ;  I  know  all  is  right  both  for  her  and  me,  and  I  shall 
find  my  little  angel  again  some  day.  Will  you  come  down-stairs,  Letty 
dear?     I  hear  the  bell  for  the  children's  dinner." 

At  this  meal  "  Aunt  Letty,"  as  she  condescendingly  announced  her- 
self, was  an  object  of  great  curiosity  and  awe.  The  young  Stedmans 
evidently  viewed  her  with  a  slight  distrust  —  all  save  Will,  who,  imagi- 
native lad  as  he  was,  fell  a  captive  at  once  to  his  beautiful  aunt,  sat 
beside  her,  paid  her  his  pretty,  boyish,  gentleman-like  attentions,  and 
watched  her  every  movement  with  admiring  eyes  —  the  very  eyes  of  his 
uncle  Julius.  Pleased  and  flattered,  touched  perhaps  in  spite  of  her- 
self, by  some  of  those  ghostly  memories  which  the  new  generation 
often  so  strangely  bring  back  to  us  all,  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  took  espe- 
cial notice  of  the  boy,  and  said  to  his  mother,  half  sighing,  that  she 
wished  she  had  a  son  like  Will. 

And  during  the  hour  she  stayed  Letty  was  almost  the  old  Letty  over 
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again.  She  placed  herself  in  the  fireside  circle,  where,  with  the  mother 
as  its  centre,  the  younger  children  soon  made  themselves  merry,  and 
the  two  elders,  busy  with  book  and  pencil  —  strangely  enough  Will  was 
very  fond  of  drawing —  occupied  themselves  steadily  and  quietly,  some- 
times joining  in  the  conversation  just  enough  to  prove  that  they  were 
accustomed  to  be  to  their  parents  neither  playthings  nor  slaves,  but,  so 
far  as  their  years  allowed,  rational,  intelligent  companions.  She  talked 
kindly  rather  than  patronisingly,  and  seemed  anxious  to  make  herself 
popular.  Letty  never  could  bear  not  to  be  popular  —  for  the  time 
being. 

Also  —  let  us  give  her  her  just  due  —  there  was  something  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  this  warm,  bright  little  house  which  touched  the  heart, 
such  as  it  was,  of  the  unsatisfied  rich  woman,  who  had  a  mansion  to 
dwell  in,  but  no  home  ■  a  millionaire  to  provide  for  her,  but  no  husband ; 
and  who,  let  her  try  to  compel  it  as  she  might,  could  never  win  from 
her  only  child  anything  like  the  tender,  mindful,  reverential  love  that 
she  saw  in  these  five  boys  towards  their  mother. 

"  How  fond  your  children  are  of  you  ! "  she  said  to  her  sister,  as  she 
stood  arranging  her  purple  ribbons  round  her  still  fair  face,  careful  as 
ever  to  set  it  off  to  the  best  advantage.  "  And  they  seem  to  obey  you 
too.  Now  Gertrude  is  fond  of  me,  poor  little  thing,  but  she  never 
minds  me  one  bit.     I  wish  I  could  take  a  leaf  out  of  your  book." 

"  Do  you  ?  " 

"  And  then  your  boys  all  seem  to  get  on  so  well  together ;  never  a 
cross  look  or  a  sharp  word  ;  but  I  suppose  that  is  because  you  are 
never  cross  and  vexed  yourself." 

"  Oh  yes  I  am,"  said  Edna,  smiling.  "  But  we  are  so  many  people 
in  such  a  small  house  that  we  should  never  manage  at  all  if  we  did  not 
learn  to  keep  our  little  tempers  to  ourselves.  Isn't  it  so,  Twinnies  ? " 
patting  the  round,  curly  heads  which  had  intruded  up-stairs.  "  Come, 
jump  up  on  a  chair  and  kiss  your  aunt  Letty  —  your  great,  tall  auntie  — 
and  tell  her  she  must  be  starting  —  Will  and  Julius  shall  take  her  to  the 
railway  station  —  and  she  must  come  and  see  us  again  as  soon  as  she 
can." 

Mrs.  Vanderdecken  distributed  most  affectionate  adieus  all  around, 
and  departed  with  her  two  nephews.  But  she  took  care  to  dismiss 
them  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  to  avoid  any  possible  chance  of  meet- 
ing at  the  train  either  some  of  her  grand  acquaintances,  or,  worst  of 
all,  her  husband. 

At  the  journey's  end  her  carriage  was  waiting  for  her,  and  she  drove 
alone  through  the  lovely  Kentish  country,  beginning  to  wake  up  into 
all  the  freshness  ef  early  spring.  Did  it  remind  her  —  after  her  long 
absence  from  such  scenes,  for  they  had  wintered  in  town  last  year  —  of 
many  a  long-ago  spring?  that  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  for  instance,  when 
Edna  nursed  and  petted  her,  and  Dr.  Stedman  was  kind  to  her,  and 
Julius  adored  her.  Or,  perhaps,  of  later  springs,  when  she  and  Julius 
sauntered  about  as  affianced  lovers,  and  watched  the  leaves  come  out 
and  the  thrushes  sing  in  Kensington  Gardens  ?  Days  when  they  were 
all  poor  together  —  poor  and  hard-working,  but  very  happy,  or,  looking 
back,  it  seemed  that  they  were.  And  as  she  smoothed  down  her  silken 
gown,  and  leaned  lazily  back  on  the   cushions  of  her  carriage,  Mrs. 
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Vanderdecken  gave  more  than  one  sigh  to  the  memory  —  now  a  per- 
fectly safe  and  comfortable  memory  to  dwell  upon  —  of. poor,  drowned 
Julius,  lost  in  his  prime,  forsaken,  dead,  and  forgotten. 

Passing  the  school-house,  she  recollected  that  she  had  told  Gertrude 
to  wait  for  her  there,  thinking  it  a  safe  place  of  detention  between  the 
governess's  hour  of  leaving  and  her  own  return.  But,  with  fatal  pre- 
caution, she  had  overshot  her  mark.  For,  the  moment  after  having 
descended,  she  saw,  sitting  on  the  bench  beside  the  school-house  door, 
with  Gertrude  standing  beside  him  and  eagerly  talking  to  him,  the  man 
John  Stone ! 

Mrs.  Vanderdecken's  anger,  not  unmixed  with  fear,  left  her  absolutely 
dumb  —  but  Gertrude  ran  to  meet  her  without  the  slightest  hesitation 
—  betraying  no  sense  of  having  done  wrong. 

"  Oh,  mamma,  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come  !  I  have  been  waiting  to 
tell  you  something !  Something  so  wonderful,  which  Mr.  Stone  has 
just  told  me.  You  will  never  be  angry  with  him  any  more.  And  aunt 
Edna  will  be  so  glad ;  everybody  will  be  so  glad." 

"  At  what,  my  dear  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Vanderdecken,  a  faint,  cold  fear 
thrilling  through  her. 

"  Stoop  down  and  I'll  whisper  it,  for  it  is  a  secret  still,  and  only  you 
and  I  are  to  know,"  said  the  little  maid,  her  eyes  bright,  and  her  cheeks 
glowing.  "  But  he  says  —  Mr.  Stone,  I  mean  —  that  he  is  quite  certain 
Uncle  Julius  is  not  dead  at  all." 

Had  a  thunderbolt  dropped  at  her  feet,  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  could 
not  have  been  more  startled.  For  a  moment  she  was  silent,  then  she 
took  to  the  usual  refuge  of  fear  —  incredulous  anger. 

"  Don't  tell  me  such  ridiculous  nonsense.  I  don't  believe  a  word  of 
it.  And  you,  Gertrude,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself.  Did  I 
not  forbid  you  ever  to  speak  to  this  —  this  fellow  again  ?  " 

"  No,  mamma,"  replied  Gertrude,  boldly,  "  you  forbade  me  to  bring 
him  into  the  park,  but  you  never  said  I  was  not  to  speak  to  him.  I 
met  him  quite  by  chance,  and  he  walked  on  beside  me.  How  could  I 
help  it?  the  common  was  as  free  to  him  as  to  me.  Besides,"  added 
the  little  creature,  roused  to  rebellion  by  what  she  considered  injustice, 
"I  would  not  have  helped  it  if  I  could.  Nothing  should  ever  make  me 
behave  unkindly  to  a  poor  sick " 

"  Folly !  I  tell  you,  child,  he  is  nothing  but  a  low  impostor." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam  ?     What  were  you  pleased  to  call  me  ?" 

Stone  had  followed,  walking  feebly  with  the  help  of  his  stick,  and 
now  stood  before  the  lady,  taking  off  his  hat  to  her  with  an  air  of  mock 
deference. 

Voices  change,  like  faces,  in  course  of  years ;  or  perhaps  he  inten- 
tionally altered  his  ;  or,  still  more  probable,  was  the  truth  of  the  old 
adage,  "  None  so  deaf  as  those  who  will  not  hear."  But  even  now 
Mrs.  Vanderdecken  showed  no  sign  of  having  recognised  who  he  really 
•was.     Her  reply  was  given  in  unmitigated  anger. 

"  I  do  not  know  who  or  what  you  may  be,  but  I  know  you  have  no 
business  with  my  daughter.  I  said,  and  I  say  again,  that  you  are  a 
low  impostor.  If  you  persist  in  following  us  about  so  impertinently,  I 
will  tell  my  husband,  and  he  shall  give  you  in  charge  to  the  police." 

The  man  stood  a  minute,  face  to  face  with  her,  apparently  feeling 
neither  insulted  nor  afraid.     Then  he  said,  in  a  very  low  voice  — 
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"  Mrs.  Vanderdecken,  you  will  neither  tell  your  husband,  nor  will 
you  give  me  in  charge  to  the  police ;  I  am  quite  sure  of  that.  Look 
here  !  "  and  he  took  from  his  waistcoat  pocket  a  letter,  an  old,  foreign- 
looking  letter,  on  which  was  still  visible  in  a  woman's  hand  the  address, 
"Julius  Stedman,  Esquire,  Calcutta."  "  I  have  half-a-dozen  more  of 
these.  They  came  into  my  possession — never  mind  how.  They  are 
not  very  interesting  reading,  but  they  might  be  useful.  I  was  just 
going  to  show  them  to  your  little  girl  here." 

"  Oh,  no,  for  pity's  sake,  no ! "  gasped  the  mother,  in  an  agony  of 
terror,  and  placing  herself  so  that  Gertrude  could  not  see  the  letter, 
she  hastily  bade  her  run  away  and  call  the  carriage,  remaining  in  it 
till  she  herself  came. 

Then,  half  blind  with  dread,  she  turned  back  and  forced  herself  to 
look  at  this  man,  to  find  out  who  he  really  was,  whether  only  John 
Stone,  a  poor  wandering  wretch,  who  had  somehow  got  hold  of  her 
story,  and  still  worse,  of  her  letters — or  some  one  more  formidable  still, 
who,  she  dared  scarcely  imagine. 

There  he  stood,  with  the  sun  slanting  on  his  bare,  bald  head  and 
gray  beard,  leaning  on  his  stick,  his  threadbare  coat  wrapped  round 
him,  the  mere  wreck  of  a  man — as  much  a  wreck  as  that  poor  broken 
ship  which  they  had  used  to  watch  the  waves  beating  on,  off  the  Isle 
of  Wight  coast,  and  yet,  like  it,  preserving  a  certain  amount  of  dignity, 
even  of  grace,  amidst  all  his  downfall.  A  man  deeply  to  be  pitied — 
perhaps  severely  blamed — since  every  one  has  his  lot  in  his  own  hands, 
more  or  less,  to  redeem  or  ruin  himself — but  a  man  whom  in  his  lowest 
plight  could  not  be  altogether  despised. 

"  I  see,  madam,  you  do  not  remember  me,  though  I  have  the  fortune 
—  or  misfortune  —  accurately  to  remember  you." 

"  How  ?  Who  are  you  ?  But  no,  it  is  quite  impossible,"  cried  the 
frightened  woman,  shrinking  back,  yet  knowing  all  the  while  how  use- 
less it  was  to  shrink  from  a  truth  which  every  second  forced  itself  more 
strongly  upon  her. 

At  that  critical  moment  there  came  out  of  the  school-house  two  of 
her  friends — the  rector's  wife  and  sister,  who  having  heard  that  she 
was  expected,  waited  to  consult  with  her  about  a  school  feast — for  the 
Vanderdecken  purse  and  the  Vanderdecken  grounds  were  always  their 
prime  stronghold  in  all  parish  festivities. 

They  met  her  with  much  einpresscment — these  kindly  women,  whom 
she  liked,  and  who  liked  her  —  for  Letty  Kenderdine's  old  pleasant  ways 
had  not  faded  out  in  Letitia  Vanderdecken.  She  would  have  gone  for- 
ward eagerly  to  meet  them,  but  there  —  just  between  her  and  them  — 
watching  her  like  her  evil  genius,  haunting  her  like  an  impending  fate 
— stood  this  shabby,  disreputable  man.  The  man  who  had  been  the 
betrothed  of  her  youth  —  whose  arms  had  clasped  her  —  whose  lips  had 
kissed  her;  to  whom  she  had  written  those  silly  letters  that  a  fiancee 
was  likely  to  write,  and  unto  whom  she  had  been  false  with  the  utmost 
falseness,  by  which  a  woman  can  disgrace  herself  and  destroy  her 
lover  —  an  infidelity  than  which  there  is  none  greater  or  crueller,  short 
of  the  infidelity  of  a  married  wife.  There  he  stood — she  was  certain 
of  it  now  • — not  John  Stone,  but  Julius  Stedman. 

How  it  came  about  that  he  was  still  alive,  or  what  had  brought  him 
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hither,  she  never  paused  to  think.  She  only  recognised  that  it  was, 
without  a  doubt,  her  old  lover,  risen  up  as  from  the  very  grave  to 
punish  her :  to  bring  upon  her  her  husband's  jealous  anger,  her  daugh- 
ter's contempt,  her  neighbours'  gossip.  No  wonder  that  the  poor,  weak, 
cowardly  woman  was  overpowered  with  an  almost  morbid  terror — a 
terror  so  great  that  she  did  not  even  perceive  the  faint  fragment  of 
right  that  she  still  had  on  her  side  ; — namely,  that  for  any  man,  let  him 
be  ever  so  ill-treated  by  a  woman,  to  take  upon  her  this  mean  revenge, 
was  a  cruelty  that  condemned  himself  quite  as  much  as  it  did  her. 

But,  there  he  was,  undoubtedly  Julius  Stedman  ;  and  Mrs.  Vander- 
decken  felt  that  if  the  earth  would  open  and  hide  her  from  him  she 
should  be  only  too  thankful. 

Alas  !  the  earth  does  not  open  and  hide  either  sufferers  or  sinners, 
when  they  desire  it.  They  cannot  escape.  They  must  stay  and  meet 
the  consequences  of  the  sin  ;  learn  to  endure  the  suffering. 

Mrs.  Vanderdecken  slipped  a  step  or  two  aside,  and  received  her 
rectory  friends  with  a  nervous,  apologetic  smile. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  was  just  speaking  to  this  poor  man,  a 
very  honest  and  respectable  person,  in  whom  I  have  complete  reliance, 
and  for  whom  I  am  most  anxious  to  do  all  I  can.  I  wanted  to  hear 
his  story,  but  I  will  hear  it  another  time,  if — if  he  will  kindly  excuse 
me  now " 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  man,  with  a  formal  and  stately  bow.  "  Cer- 
tainly. I  have  no  wish  to  intrude  upon  you,  madam.  I  am  quite  at 
your  disposal  any  day.     Good  afternoon." 

He  took  off  his  hat  once  more,  first  to  her  and  then  to  the  other 
ladies,  and  walked  away  slowly,  in  an  opposite  direction. 

"  I  know  that  man  by  sight,"  said  the  rector's  wife,  looking  after  him 
in  some  surprise.     "  He  comes  to  church  pretty  regularly,  I  think." 

"  Yes." 

"  Poor  fellow,  he  seems  as  if  he  had  seen  better  days.  My  husband 
must  call  upon  him.     What  is  his  name  ?  " 

"  John  Stone,"  replied  Letty,  faintly. 

"  And  you  have  been  kind  to  him,  as  you  are  to  everybody.  You 
are  a  real  blessing  to  our  parish,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vanderdecken." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Mrs.  Vanderdecken's  intense  fear  —  a  fear  which  it  was  now  im- 
possible either  to  fly  from  or  to  set  aside  —  made  her  cleverer  than  or- 
dinary. She  carried  on  the  conversation  with  her  friends  till  she  had 
furtively  watched  this  man  —  once  her  lover,  now  her  bitterest  enemy — 
safe  out  of  sight.  Then  she  stepped  into  her  carriage,  much  agitated 
indeed,  but  still  able  by  a  violent  effort  to  control  herself  before  her 
daughter,  and  account  for  her  nervousness  by  saying  how  very  much 
worn  out  she  had  been  by  her  journey  to  London. 

"  But  why  did  you  go,  mamma  ?  Oh,  I  remember  ;  it  was  about  a 
bonnet.  Still,  I  would  not  have  you  so  tired  and  looking  so  ill  for  all 
the  new  bonnets  in  the  world." 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  till  we  get  into  the  house  and  have  had  our  tea. 
T  hen  I  shall  be  rested,  and  you  can  tell  me  all  your  story." 
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"  Very  well,  mamma,"  replied  Gertrude,  with  her  customary  acqui- 
escence, and  then  sat  looking  out  of  the  carriage  window,  amusing 
herself  with  her  own  thoughts,  which  were  generally  quite  as  interest- 
ing as  her  mother's  conversation. 

Upon  her  new  discovery  the  little  girl's  fancy  dwelt  with  a  tender- 
ness indescribable.  Stone  had  told  her  that  for  many  months  Julius 
Stedman  had  been  "  out  of  his  mind  " —  though  carefully  tended  by 
some  natives  who  took  pity  upon  him,  but  never  even  knew  his  name. 
That  he  came  to  his  right  senses  in  some  up-country  station — all  but 
penniless;  and  had  enlisted  for  a  soldier  —  seen  much  service — and 
was  finally  sent  home  to  England  invalided  —  at  which  critical  point  in 
the  story  Mrs.  Vanderdecken's  carriage  appeared. 

But  Gertrude  had  heard  enough.  Her  imagination  was  vividly  ex- 
cited. That  most  divine  doctrine  of  Christianity,  which  comes  as  a 
natural  instinct  to  the  young,  the  gospel  of  repentance  and  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  the  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  was  deep 
in  the  inmost  heart  of  this  child.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she 
thought  of  poor  Julius  Stedman,  looking  not  unlike  the  prodigal  son  in 
her  pictorial  Bible,  coming  home  to  his  brother  and  sister ;  taken  into 
the  bright  little  house  at  Brook  Street,  and  there  made  happy  to  the 
end  of  his  days.  She  forgot  one  thing,  which  over-tender  people  also 
sometimes  forget,  though  it  is  not  forgotten  in  the  parable  —  that  the 
prodigal  first  said,  "  I  have  sinned,"  and  that  in  no  way  had  Stone  ever 
hinted  that  Julius  Stedman  —  wherever  or  whatever  he  might  be  —  was 
in  the  least  sorry  for  anything. 

But  this  was  an  ethical  question  about  which  the  child  did  not  trou- 
ble herself.  She  only  waited  with  painfully  restrained  impatience  till 
she  had  leave  to  tell  her  tale. 

This  was  not  for  an  hour  or  more.  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  kept  put- 
ting off,  on  any  excuse,  what  she  so  much  dreaded  to  hear.  At  last, 
getting  one  of  the  not  unfrequent  telegrams  that  her  husband  would 
dine  in  the  city  and  not  be  home  till  next  day,  she  took  a  little  more 
courage,  and  stretching  herself  on  the  sofa  in  her  morning-room,  pre- 
pared to  hear  the  worst,  and  to  take  things,  hard  as  they  were,  at  least 
as  easy  as  she  could. 

"  Now,  Gertrude,  while  I  have  ten  minutes  to  spare,  tell  me  what 
was  that  silly  story  about  Dr.  Stedman's  brother  being  still  alive,  which 
Mr.  Stone  told  you." 

For  she  had  satisfactorily  discovered  that  as  Stone  only  did  the  child 
know  him  ;  he  had,  for  some  reason  or  other,  been  careful  to  preserve 
his  incognito ;  nor,  to  Gertrude,  at  any  rate,  had  he  identified  himself 
with  Julius  Stedman — if  indeed  he  was  Julius.  Sometimes  a  wild  hope 
that  he  was  not,  that  her  own  fears  and  some  chance  resemblance  had 
deluded  her,  came  to  comfort  Mrs.  Vanderdecken.  So,  as  carelessly 
as  she  could,  she  repeated  the  name  John  Stone,  and  found  that  her 
daughter  received  it  with  equal  indifference.     So  far  she  was  safe. 

But  when  she  began  to  hear  the  story,  so  minute  in  all  its  details,  she 
felt  that  though  a  child  might  be  deceived,  no  grown  person  could  be, 
into  believing  it  a  tale  told  second-hand.  Gertrude's  accurate  memory 
and  vivid  imagination  reproduced,  almost  as  graphically  as  it  had  been 
given  to  her,  the  history  of  the  young  man's  passionate  despair — how, 
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having  lost  his  bride,  he  determined  to  lose  himself — at  once,  and  com- 
pletely as  if  he  had  been  dead. 

"  He  wished  his  friends  to  think  him  dead,  mamma.  He  thought 
they  would  be  happier  if  they  did  ;  if  he  could  drop  out  of  the  world 
and  be  utterly  forgotten.     Was  that  right  ?  " 

"  I  can't  tell.  And  where  is  he  ?  How  did  Stone  know  him  ?"  cried 
the  mother,  with  eager  deceit  —  or  perhaps  wishful  even  to  deceive 
herself. 

"  You  forget,  mamma  ;  but  then  you  know  you  are  not  very  good  at 
remembering  things,"  said  Gertrude,  patronisingly.  "  Have  I  not  told 
you  ever  so  often  that  Mr.  Stone  declares  he  never  met  Uncle  Julius  in 
all  his  life." 

Obvious  as  the  quibble  was,  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  took  it  in  for  the 
moment  and  breathed  freer. 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes  ;  go  on,  child." 

"  After  he  turned  soldier  he  was  knocked  about  the  world  in  all  direc- 
tions. I'm  afraid,"  Gertrude  added  gravely,  "  that  he  was  sometimes 
very  naughty.  Mr.  Stone  says  so  :  but  he  wouldn't  tell  me  what  he  had 
done.  I  told  him  I  thought  the  naughtiest  thing  of  all  was  his  not 
writing  to  his  brother,  who  loved  him  so  dearly,  and  would  have  been 
so  happy  to  get  him  back  again." 

"  Did  he  ever  come  back  ? " 

"  Yes.  That  is  the  delight  of  it.  Mr.  Stone  says  he  is  certain  he 
is  in  England  —  in  fact  I  almost  think  he  knows  where  he  is,  though 
he  did  not  say  so.  I  fancy  he  —  uncle  Julius  that  is  (oh,  please, 
mamma,  let  me  call  him  uncle  Julius,  for  I  feel  so  fond  of  him) — must 
be  very  poor,  or  very  miserable,  or  something ;  for  when  I  asked  why 
he  had  not  gone  at  once  to  his  brother,  Mr.  Stone  said,  '  No,  he  would 
never  do  that,  for  his  misery  would  only  disgrace  him.'  But  mamma, 
that  can't  be  true,  can  it  ?"  said  the  child,  appealingly.  "  I  am  sure  if 
I  had  a  brother,  and  he  were  ever  so  miserable,  nay,  even  if  he  had 
done  wrong,  and  were  to  come  to  me  and  say  he  was  sorry,  and  would 
never  be  bad  again,  I  would  take  him  in  and  be  glad  to  see  him,  and 
feel  it  no  disgrace,  even  if  he  were  in  rags  and  tatters,  like  poor  Mr. 
Stone.     Would  not  you  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  mother,  and  knew  she  was  telling  a  lie,  and  that  one 
day  God  would  surely  condemn  her  out  of  her  own  lips  before  the  face 
of  her  own  child.  She  turned  paler  and  paler,  and  scarcely  could 
utter  the  next  question  —  apparently  needless,  and  yet  which  she  felt 
she  must  fully  assure  herself  of  before  she  ventured  a  step  further. 
"  But  the  lady,  she  who  went  out  to  India ;  did  not  Mr.  Stone  tell  you 
the  name  of  the  lady  ?" 

Gertrude's  lip  curled  with  the  supreme  contempt  of  indignant 
youth. 

"  No,  he  told  me  nothing  about  her,  and  I  did  not  care  to  ask.  The 
false,  mean,  mercenary  woman  !  Don't  speak  of  her,  mamma,  she  isn't 
worth  it." 

No,  the  mother  did  not  attempt  to  speak.  She  only  turned  her  face 
to  the  wall,  with  a  half-audible  groan,  wishing  she  could  lie  silent  for 
ever  —  silent  in  the  grave,  where,  at  least,  her  child  could  not  have  the 
heart  to  say  such   cruel  words,  or  she  herself,  hidden  in  the  dust  of 
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death,  would  not  be  able  to  hear  them.  And  yet  she  knew  they  were 
true  words  —  true  as  the  warm  light  in  Gertrude's  eyes,  when  feeling 
that  she  had  somehow  vexed  her  mother,  though  she  could  not  in  the 
least  guess  how,  she  crept  closer  to  her  and  began  caressing  her  and 
amusing  her  with  careless  words,  every  one  of  which  stung  like  wasps, 
or  pierced  like  arrows. 

"  You  see,  mamma,  she  must  have  been  such  a  very  heartless  woman, 
as  well  as  faithless,,  and  such  a  coward  too.  She  never  sent  one  line 
to  Uncle  Julius,  to  tell  him  she  had  changed  her  mind — left  him  to  be 
told  by  somebody  else — anybody  who  cared  to  tell  him.  It  was  the 
ship's  captain  who  did  it,  when  he  came  on  board,  and  he  fell  down  on 
the  deck  as  if  he  had  been  shot ;  Mr.  Stone  says  it  felt  like  being  shot 
— that  he  laughed — and  it  did  not  seem  to  hurt  him  at  all  for  a  minute, 
and  he  got  up  and  staggered  back  to  the  boat  and  landed  again. 
After  that,  his  mind  went  all  astray.  Poor  man  !  Poor  Uncle  Julius!" 
"  There,  that  will  do,"  said  Mrs.  Vanderdecken,  faintly.  "  You  have 
talked  so  much  you  have  quite  made  my  head  ache.  I  think  you  had 
better  go  to  bed  now." 

"  Oh,  no;  it  is  hardly  eight  o'clock  ;  and,  besides,  you  will  want  me 
to  wait  upon  you,  and  get  you  your  paper-case  and  things.     You  know 
you  have  a  letter  to  write,  mother  dear,"  said  Gertrude,  coaxingly. 
"What  letter?" 

"  To  aunt  Edna,  of  course,  telling  her  that  Dr.  Stedman  must  come 
here  at  once." 
«  Why  ? " 

"  Can't  you  guess,  mamma  ?  To  see  Mr.  Stone,  and  get  out  of  him 
everything  he  knows  about  Uncle  Julius.  He  would  not  tell  me,  but  of 
course  he  must  tell  Dr.  Stedman,  who  is  Uncle  Julius's  very  own 
brother.  No  time  ought  to  be  lost.  You'll  write,  of  course,  mamma  ? " 
"  Of  course,"  replied  the  mother,  actually  shivering  with  fear  as  this 
new  difficulty  in  her  position  opened  itself  out  before  her.  Vainly  she 
turned  it  over  in  her  troubled  brain,  wondering  how  she  was  to  escape 
it.  Escape,  indeed,  was  what  she  most  thought  of;  whether  she  could 
not  by  continuing  utterly  to  ignore  him,  and  keeping  still  in  dead  silence 
the  secret  which  he  had  so  far  kept,  get  rid,  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently, of  this  man,  who  might  be  Julius  Stedman,  and  yet  might  not. 
But  in  either  case  it  could  not  signify  much,  nor  for  very  long.  He 
was  apparently  in  bad  health — he  might  not  live.  If  he  were  Julius, 
he  probably  had  his  own  good  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  be  recognised 
by  his  brother ;  since,  during  all  the  weeks  he  had  remained  in  Eng- 
land he  had  make  no  effort  to  see  him.  And  let  the  silly,  romantic 
Gertrude  have  what  notions  she  might — theirs  could  not  be  a  pleasant 
meeting.  Indeed,  as  a  physician,  in  good  practice,  it  might  seriously 
injure  Dr.  Stedman,  to  have  thrust  upon  him  a  brother  so  low  in  the 
world.     Was  it  not  advisable,  perhaps,  to  keep  them  apart  ? 

So  reasoned  this  woman,  long  used  to  view  all  things  by  the  light 
of  custom  and  convenience,  and  half  persuaded  herself  to  take  the 
easiest  course,  of  letting  things  alone,  when  she  was  startled  by  the 
voice  of  her  daughter — the  funny,  decided  little  voice,  which  often  half 
coaxed,  half  governed  her  to  do  many  things  against  her  will. 

"  Mamma,  shall  I  bring  you  your  letter-case  now  ?   •  The  post-bag 
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will  go  in  half-an-hour ;  and  here  is  your  favourite  paper  with  the  crest 
upon  it.     I'll  get  you  an  envelope  immediately." 

Mrs.  Vanderdecken  knew  not  what  to  do.  This,  which  seemed  to 
her  child  the  most  natural  and  simple  course  imaginable,  was  to  her 
nearly  an  impossibility — a  dread  indescribable  at  the  time,  and  the 
opening  up  of  endless  future  troubles.  For  of  the  great  enmity  that 
the  man  Stone  —  or  Julius  Stedman,  whichever  he  was  —  bore  her, 
there  could  be  no  doubt.  He  would  do  her  harm  if  he  could.  Instead 
of  aiding,  she  would  thankfully  have  annihilated  him.  Not  out  of 
cruelty  —  poor  Letty  was  not  naturally  cruel  —  but  out  of  mere  fear. 
Yet,  are  not  half  the  wickednesses  and  barbarities  of  this  world  clone 
out  of  simple  fear?  She  did  not  mean  to  be  wicked  —  she  would  have 
been  horrified  had  any  one  suggested  such  a  thing  —  yet  more  than 
once  the  dim  thought  crossed  her  mind  —  oh,  if  only  that  poor  sickly 
man,  whoever  he  was,  had  slipped  away  from  the  world,  instead  of 
coming  here  to  be  the  torment  and  terror  of  her  life  ! 

Not  daring  to  refuse  her  daughter  —  for  what  possible  excuse  could 
she  give  for  so  doing  ?  —  she  sat  with  the  pen  in  her  hand  —  her  irreso- 
lute, trembling,  jewelled  hand  —  until  the  stroke  of  nine,  and  then  laid 
it  down. 

"  I  am  so  tired,  Gertrude,  so  very  tired,  and  I  hate  writing  letters. 
It  is  too  late  now,  for  I  ought  to  word  it  carefully  so  as  not  to  startle 
them.     I'll  write  it  the  first  thing  to-morrow." 

"  Very  well,  mamma,"  said  Gertrude,  passively ;  she  had  had  only 
too  much  experience  of  her  mother's  dilatory  ways,  her  weak  habit  of 
putting  off  everything  till  "  to-morrow."  Still,  she  would  not  complain, 
this  good  child  .which  heaven  was  teaching,  as  it  has  to  teach  the  luck- 
less children  of  some  parents,  by  negatives.  Though  bitterly  disap- 
pointed, she  held  her  tongue,  and  indeed  begun,  as  she  often  did,  quiet- 
ly to  lay  her  own  plans  for  doing  what  her  mother  would  most  likely 
leave  undone  —  or  do  too  late.  But  before  she  could  settle  anything 
to  her  satisfaction,  nurse  came  to  carry  her  off  to  bed,  where  she  laid 
her  busy  little  head  clown,  and  slept  off,  in  multitudinous  dreams,  in 
which  Uncle  Julius,  Aunt  Edna,  and  all  the  rest  figured  by  turns,  the 
intense  excitement  of  the  day. 

Not  so  her  mother.  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  not  seldom  had  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  an  idle,  luxurious  life  ;  her  sleep  often  fled  from  her.  In 
the  wakeful,  silent  hours  every  small  grievance  became  a  mountainous 
wrong.  No  wonder  then  that  the  same  thing  befel  her  now,  and  after 
a  miserable  night  she  arose  sick,  unrefreshed,  driven  by  sheer  desper- 
ation into  what  yesterday  would  have  been  the  very  last  thing  she  had 
dared  to  do  —  a  resolve  to  go  and  see  for  herself  whether  her  fears 
were  true  or  false  ;  whether  she  really  had  at  her  very  door  Julius  Sted- 
man, returned  alive  ;  who,  though  he  could  have  no  actual  scandal  to 
bring  against  her  —  Letty  Kenderdine,  with  all  her  folly,  had  ever  kept 
her  fair  fame  clear  —  was  acquainted  with  the  numerous  love  affairs  of 
her  youth  —  in  her  vanity  she  had  often  teazed  him  with  them,  and 
laughed  at  his  ridiculous  jealousy.  Now,  even  if  he  did  no  worse,  he 
might  repeat  them  all,  and  make  her  the  by-word  and  the  laughing- 
stock of  her  neighbours.  The  idea  of  this  low  fellow,  who,  whatever 
or  whoever  he  had  been,  had  now  sunk  to  be  a  lodger  in  a  village  ale- 
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house,  giving  out  to  all  the  drunken  hangers-on  there  that  he  was  once 
the  lover — the  plighted  husband  —  of  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  of  Holy- 
well Hall !     It  nearly  drove  her  wild. 

To  prevent  this,  by  almost  any  sacrifice,  she  was  driven  to  the  daring 
expedient  of  attempting  an  interview — a  private  interview — with  the 
man  who  called  himself  John  Stone. 

At  first  she  thought  of  sending  for  him  to  her  own  house  —  but  Ger- 
trude might  wonder,  the  servants  might  gossip  —  besides,  the  man  might 
refuse  to  come.  In  any  sight  she  had  had  of  him  he  had  seemed  more 
and  more  resolved  to  make  her  feel  she  had  cause  to  be  afraid  of  him, 
not  he  of  her.  Better  seize  him  of  a  sudden,  before  he  had  time  to 
settle  what  advantage  he  should  take  of  her  —  whether  he  wanted  re- 
venge or  only  money.  For  still  she  clung  feebly  to  her  old  delusion, 
that  money  could  do  anything,  atone  for  anything. 

Yet  as  she  pondered  over  these  things  —  considering  how  she  might 
best  protect  herself  from  him  —  there  came  more  than  once  to  her  a 
vision  of  her  young  lover,  who  would  have  given  his  existence  to  protect 
her,  who  worshipped -the  very  ground  she  trod  upon,  who  though  poor 
in  worldly  wealth,  had  been  rich  in  everything  else  —  most  rich  in  the 
only  treasure  which  makes  life  really  happy  —  honest,  hearty  love. 
And  though  she  had  got  all  she  wanted  —  nay,  was  in  a  far  higher  and 
more  prosperous  position  than  she  had  ever  dreamed  of  as  a  girl,  still 
she  felt  that  something  was  missing  out  of  her  life  —  something  that 
never  would  come  into  it  again.  She  could  understand  dimly  what 
that  text  meant — "to  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  one's  own  soul." 

This  feeling  did  not  last,  of  course.  Letty's  nature  was  too  shallow 
fo/  any  emotion  to  last  long ;  and  she  shortly  turned  away  from  it  to 
consider  how  she  could  accomplish,  with  least  observation,  her  meeting 
with  Stone. 

It  happened  to  be  her  day  of  district  visiting —  when  the  village  was 
accustomed  to  see  her  carriage  waiting  about  while  she  went  from  cot- 
tage to  cottage,  splendid  and  condescending,  though  sometimes  a  litfrle 
alarming  to  the  inmates.  ,But  Mrs.  Fox's  house  was  not  included  in 
her  list,  partly  because  the  good  woman  was  not  quite  poor  enough  to 
warrant  her  dwelling  being  taken  by  storm  by  a  rich  neighbour,  who 
had  no  other  excuse  than  the  superiority  of  wealth  to  give  for  so  doing, 
and  partly  because  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  did  not  consider  a  public-house 
exactly  "respectable." 

Great  therefore  was  the  landlady's  surprise  when  the  Holywell  equi- 
page stopped  at  her  door,  and  its  mistress,  leaning  out  smiling,  reques- 
ted to  know  if  there  was  not  a  person  named  Stone  lodging  there? 

"  Yes,  sure,  ma'am  ;  has  been  here  since  before  Christmas :  a  very 
decent  man,  or  I  wouldn't  have  had  him  in  my  house,  I  can  assure  you. 
A  soldier,  ma'am,  just  come  from  India." 

"  So  I  understand.  I  have  had  friends  in  India.  I  should  like  to 
see  him, —  and  — it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  do  anything  I  could 
for  him.     Will  you  tell  him  so?  " 

"  That  I  will,  Mrs.  Vanderdecken,  and  I'm  real  glad  too,"  added  the 

old  woman,  confidentially,  "for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  he's  sometimes  a 

great  weight  upon  my  mind  —  poor  Mr.  Stone:  not   for  fear  he  won't 

pay  me  —  he  does  that  reg'lar  —  but  I  can  see  he's  poor  enough,  and 
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very  sickly,  and  has  such  queer  ways.  I  was  thinking  of  telling  our 
rector  about  him,  in  case  anything  did  happen." 

"  Don't,  don't !  "  said  Mrs.  Vanderdecken,  eagerly.  "The  rector  has 
only  too  much  upon  his  hands.  If  you  want  things  for  your  lodger  — 
food  or  wine — just  send  to  the  Hall." 

"  You  are  only  too  good,  ma'am  ;  and  I've  said  to  Mr.  Stone  often 
and  often  what  a  kind  lady  you  be.  But  here  he  comes  to  speak  for 
himself.  My  dear  soul,"  darting  up  to  him  and  whispering  in  his  ear, 
"  do  look  alive  for  once.  Here  is  somebody  come  to  see  you  —  a  kind 
lady  as  says  she  has  friends  in  India,  and  wishes  you  well." 

Stone,  who  had  been  creeping  lazily  across  the  common  in  the  sun- 
shine of  the  lovely  spring  morning,  looked  about  him  in  his  wild,  weary, 
confused  fashion  —  he  seemed  sometimes  half  asleep,  as  if  it  was  a  long 
time  before  he  could  take  any  new  idea  into  his  bewildered  brain. 

"  Don't  bother  me,  Mrs.  Fox,  pray  ?  Ask  the  lady  who  she  is,  and 
what  she  comes  about  ? "  and  then,  deaf,  and  blind,  and  stupid  as  he 
seemed,  he  perceived  the  face  leaning  out  of  the  carriage  window.  The 
mutual  recognition  was  instantaneous. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  me  ? "  asked  he  hoarsely. 

"I  want  to  speak  to  you — just  half-a-dozen  words.  Will  you  come 
into  my  carriage,  or  shall  I  get  out  ?  " 

"  You  had  better  get  out." 

Driven  desperate  by  her  extreme  fear,  Letty  obeyed.  As  she  did  so 
the  mere  force  of  habit  made  Stone  come  forward  to  assist  her  —  as 
any  gentleman  would  assist  a  lady  —  but  by  this  time  Mrs.  Vander- 
decken had  recovered  her  prudence.  Pretending  not  to  see  him,  she 
rested  as  usual  on  her  footman's  arm,  and  descended  leisurely  from  her 
carriage. 

"  Mrs.  Fox,"  said  she,  carefully  addressing  herself  to  the  landlady, 
"  can  I  have  a  word  or  two  with  your  lodger  in  your  little  parlour  ?  And, 
coachman,  walk  the  horses  up  and  down  the  common,  it  is  rather  chilly 
this  morning.     Don't  you  find  it  so,  after  India,  Mr.  Stone?" 

Truly  Letiy  had  rather  gained  than  lost  in  the  art  of  keeping  up  ap- 
pearances. 

"Mr.  Stone,  my  clear,"  whispered  the  landlady,  pulling  him  by  the 
sleeve  as  he  stood  motionless.  "  You're  forgetting  your  manners,  quite. 
Do  go  in  and  speak  to  the  lady  —  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  —  she  is  such  a 
kind  lady,  and  might  turn  out  a  good  friend  to  you." 

And  considering  him  woefully  blind  to  his  own  interests,  which  were 
somehow  or  other  in  her  charge,  the  old  woman  fairly  pushed  him  into 
the  parlor  and  shut  the  door. 

So  the  two  —  once  lovers  —  stood  face  to  face  together  and  alone  ; 
even  as  when  they  had  parted  fifteen  years  ago,  expecting  to  meet  again 
almost  as  husband  and  wife.  They  stood,  looking  blankly  at  one 
another  across  the  sea  of  dead  years  which  had  rolled  between  and  for 
ever  divided  them. 

Hardly  knowing  what  she  did,  Letty  slightly  extended  her  hand,  but 
it  was  not  taken,  and  then  she  said  in  a  frightened  voice  — 

"I  know  who  you  are;  but  how  did  you  come  here?  I  thought  — 
everybody  thought  —  that  you  were  dead  long  ago." 

"  You  thought  I  was  dead  ?  Well,  so  I  have  been  these  many  years. 
Shall  I  tell  you  who  killed  me?" 
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Mrs.  Vanderdecken  shrank  back,  and  then  bethought  herself  that, 
whether  he  were  mad  or  not,  it  was  advisable  to  pacify  him. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  only  meant  that  as  we  are  both  middle-aged 
people  now,  we  had  better  let  by-gones  be  by-gones.  Won't  you  shake 
hands,  Mr.  Stedman?" 

At  sound  of  that  old  name  —  the  boyish  name,  his  and  Will's  —  the 
artist's  name  which  he  had  hoped  to  make  famous,  and  give,  covered 
with  honour,  to  the  woman  he  loved  —  the  man  started,  and  began  to 
tremble  violently. 

"  Don't  call  me  thus.  I  have  long  since  dropped  the  name  ;  I  have 
forgotten  I  ever  bore  it.     I  told  you  I  was  dead  —  dead  !  " 

Mrs.  Vanderdecken  looked  sorry,  but  she  was  too  much  afraid  for 
herself  to  give  way  much. 

"  Pray  don't  talk  in  that  sad  fashion  ;  I  am  sure  there  is  no  need. 
You  are,  of  course,  a  good  deal  changed,  and  I  am  grieved  to  see  it. 
You  must  have  had  a  hard  life  in  India,  or  wherever  you  were.  I  should 
like  to  be  of  service  to  you,  if  I  could ;  if  you  would  promise  never  to 
refer  to  youthful  follies." 

"  Follies ! " 

"  You  know  they  were  such,"  said  Letty,  gathering  courage.  "  Ours 
was  just  a  boy  and  girl  affair.  We  were  not  suited  for  each  other,  and 
should  never-  have  been  happy.  It  was  really  quite  as  much  for  your 
sake  as  my  own  that  I  did  as  I  did." 

"  Stop  !  "  cried  Julius,  fiercely,  and  rose  up  in  his  rags  —  his  old  coat 
was  actually  ragged  now  —  to  confront  the  lady —  so  much  a  lady  to 
look  at,  so  graceful  and  so  elegantly  clad.  "  Stop.  You  and  I  may 
never  meet  in  this  world  again  ;  so  at  least  let  us  tell  one  another  no 
lies.     There  were  lies  enough  told  by  one  of  us,  fifteen  years  ago." 

His  manner  was  so  wild,  that  at  first  Letty  glanced  towards  the 
door  ;  then,  rapidly  calculating  consequences  —  a  new  thing  for  her  — 
she  decided  to  propitiate  him,  if  possible. 

"This  is  not  kind,  or v even  gentleman  like  of  you  —  and  you  were 
always  such  a  gentleman,"  said  she,  in  a  soothing  tone.  "  I  dare  say 
you  were  much  annoyed  with  me  at  the  time,  for  which  I  am  very  sor- 
ry, though  I  did  all  for  the  best.  But  you  must  have  got  over  it  now. 
And  please  don't  speak  so  loud ;  people  will  hear  you  outside." 

"  Oh,  that  is  all  you  care  for  still,  I  see  ;  how  things  look  outside." 

His  laugh  was  so  strange,  so  dreadful,  that  Letty  again  doubted 
whether,  at  all  risks,  it  would  not  be  safer  to  get  away  from  him.  She 
looked  towards  the  door. 

"  Excuse  me,  but  since  you  have  desired  it,  we  will  have  out  our  '  few 
words.'  You  need  not  be  afraid,  I  shall  not  harm  you.  I  am  not  in- 
sane, though  the  quantity  of  opium  I  eat  makes  me  a  little  queer  some- 
times ;  nor  a  drunkard  ;  nor  a  thief,  as  you  supposed  me  to  be.  But 
everything  else  bad  that  a  man  can  be  —  that  a  woman  might  have 
saved  him  from  —  I  am,  and  it  is  your  doing." 

"  My  doing ! " 

It  was  fortunate  for  Letty  that  at  this  moment  her  carriage  passed 
the  window,  reminding  her  that  she  was  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  after  all. 
She  rose  in  her  stately  height  from  the  horse-hair  sofa. 

"  If  you  talk  in  this  way  I  must  really  go." 
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"  Not  yet;  I  could  not  allow  it.  But  pray  be  seated.  Though  I  am 
aware  it  is  but  poor  accommodation  I  have  to  offer  you." 

"I  cannot  stay  indeed.     My  position  as  —  as  a  married  lady " 

"  A  married  lady  !  "  repeated  he,  in  the  sneering  tone  of  young  Julius 
Stedman,  deepened  tenfold.  "  Fifteen  years  ago  you  were  in  heart  and 
vow  married  to  me.  When  you  gave  yourself  to  another  man  you  did  — 
what  the  other  women  do  who  sell  themselves  body  and  soul  to  any 
men,  that  desire  them  —  what  your  Bible  calls  by  the  ugly  word " 

"  I  can't  listen.  I  won't  listen,"  cried  Letty,  flushing  up.  "  Only  a 
brute  would  speak  in  this  way  to  me  —  me,  a  wife  and  a  mother.  Oh, 
my  poor  little  girl !  " 

There  was  truth  in  what  she  said,  and,  maddened  as  he  was,  Julius 
felt  it. 

"  I  have  done  no  injury  to  your  little  girl,"  said  he,  more  quietly. 
"  She  in  no  way  resembles  you.  She  is  a  sweet  little  creature,  and  I 
am  rather  fond  of  her." 

"  You  fond  of  her  !  "  cried  the  mother,  roused  into  courage  by  the  one 
pure,  unselfish  instinct  she  had.  "  And  what  right  have  you  to  be  fond 
of  her?  What  is  she  to  you  that  you  should  have  gone  and  made 
friends  with  her,  and  turned  her  heart  against  me  by  telling  her  my 
whole  miserable  story  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  done  so,  not  yet.     I  have  never  mentioned  your  name." 

"  But  she  will  find  it  out,  when  she  learns  who  you  are,  as  she  must 
when  you  go  home  to  your  brother." 

"  I  shall  never  go  home  to  my  brother.  It  is  the  last  kindness  I  can 
show  to  him  and  his  —  to  keep  away  from  them.  I  have  seen  them 
all,  and  that  is  enough.  To  make  myself  known  to  them  would  only 
disgrace  them.     They  will  never  see  me,  or  hear  of  me,  any  more." 

The  voice  was  so  hollow,  so  sad,  and  yet  so  resolute,  that  for  a  min- 
ute it  touched  Letty.  Then  in  her  infinite  relief  that  things  were  thus, 
she  thought  it  wiser  to  leave  them  so. 

"  You  may  change  your  mind,"  she  said,  "  especially  if  you  should 
be  ill." 

"  No.  I  am  accustomed  to  be  ill  alone  ;  it  will  not  be  much  harder 
—  perhaps  less  hard  —  to  die  alone." 

"  Ah,  we'll  hope  not.  You  are  too  young  still  to  talk  of  dying.  But 
perhaps  your  plan  is  the  best  after  all." 

Julius  regarded  her,  as  she  spoke  so  coldly,  so  indifferently  —  the 
woman  who  had  been  his  idol,  into  whose  hands  had  been  given,  as 
into  many  an  other  woman's,  almost  unlimited  power  over  a  man,  to  save 
or  to  destroy  him  ;  who,  loving  him  not  blindly,  but  faithfully,  might 
have  conquered  his  faults,  developed  his  virtues,  and  led  him,  like  his 
good  angel,  through  the  world,  up  to  the  very  gate  of  heaven.  But 
now 

As  he  gazed  the  last  trace  of  softness  went  out  of  the  man's  heart. 
He  was  no  longer  her  lover,  but  her  bitterest  enemy. 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said.  "  My  plan  is  best.  And  now  we  need 
not  mention  my  brother  again.     What  else  have  you  to  say  to  me? " 

"  It  was  about  my  little  girl.  I  want  you  to  promise  never  to  meet 
my  Gertrude  any  more." 

"  Why  not  ? " 
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"  Oh,  can  you  not  see  ?     Only  just  consider." 

"  I  have  considered,  ever  since  I  saw  you  at  the  railway-station  — 
the  rich,  prosperous  woman  whom  God  would  not  punish.  But  I  am 
juster  than  He  —  I  will." 

"  Punish  me  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you,  for  I  like  to  do  things  fairly  and  openly  •  it  was  you' 
who  did  them  underhand.  That  Sunday  night,  by  the  kitchen  fire  in 
your  little  house  at  Kensington  —  do  you  remember  it?  I  told  you 
that  you  might  make  me  either  good  or  bad.  If  you  refused  me  at 
once  —  point  blank  —  I  might  bear  it  —  I  was  young,  I  should  '  get 
over  it,'  as  you  women  say.  But  if  you  trifled  with  me,  or  deceived  me, 
I  should  never  get  over  it, —  I  should  turn  out  a  vagabond  and  a  repro- 
bate to  the  end  of  my  days.  This  came  true.  See  what  I  am !  and 
I  repeat,  it  is  all  your  doing." 

"Oh,  Julius!"    . 

She  said  it,  involuntarily,  perhaps  —  or  else  to  soften  him  —  for  she 
was  growing  more  and  more  frightened,  but  it  only  seemed  to  harden 
him  the  more. 

"  Never  utter  that  name  again.  I  told  you  I  had  renounced  it,  and 
shall  never  resume  it  while  I  live,  which  will  not  be  long,  thank  God ! 
That  is,  if  there  be  a  God  to  thank  for  anything." 

"  Hush  !     You  are  talking  blasphemy." 

"Who  made  me  a  blasphemer?  Who  taught  me  to  disbelieve  in 
everything  good  and  holy,  and  sweet?  Who  turned  me  into  a  heathen, 
and  then,  as  you  say,  into  a  brute?  But  it  does  not  matter  now;  I 
shall  be  at  rest  soon.  Only,  before  I  die,  I  will  make  certain  of  your 
punishment." 

"  Oh,  this  is  horrible,"  moaned  Letty.  "And  what  do  you  mean  to 
do  to  me  ?" 

"  Nothing  that  shows  Qutside,  if  you  are  afraid  of  that.  Nothing  to 
make  your  neighbours  laugh  at  you,  and  your  husband  ill-treat  you, 
which,  I  understand,  he  sometimes  does  already." 

"  It  is  not  true,"  cried  she,  faintly. 

"  True  or  not,  it  is  no  concern  of  mine.  I  mean  to  be  very  just,  very 
judicious.  I  shall  not  disgrace  you  in  the  world's  eyes.  Nobody  shall 
discover  who  I  am  —  nobody  but  you.  But  I  shall  stay  here,  close  in 
your  sight,  a  perpetual  reminder  of  your  falsehood  towards  me,  as  long 
as  I  live." 

"  You  will  do  no  worse  than  that  ?     Oh,  promise  me." 

"  Promises  are  not  necessarily  kept,  you  know.  But  I  always  had  a 
trick  of  keeping  mine  ;  so  I  would  rather  not  promise." 

"Only  —  only — "  and  the  mother's  voice  grew  sharp  with  misery, 
"  you  will  not  tell  anything  to  my  child  —  my  poor  little  Gertrude  that 
loves  me  ?" 

"I  cannot  say.  It  is  possible  I  might  take  a  fit  of  atonement; 
might  make  up  for  my  various  ill  deeds  by  one  good  one,  and  prevent 
your  daughter  from  growing  up  such  a  woman  as  yourself  by  giving  her 
the  wholesome  warning  of  her  mother's  history.  It  would  point  a 
moral,  would  it  not  ?'' 

Mrs.  Vanderdecken  groaned.  "  But  you  cannot'prove  it.  You  have 
no  evidence  but  your  own  word."  , 
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"  You  forget.  I  showed  you  a  letter.  I  have  kept  every  one  you 
ever  wrote  to  me  —  not  many  —  nor  very  brilliant  —  but  sufficient. 
Suppose  I  were  some  day  to  enclose  them  in  an  envelope,  addressed, 
not  'Mrs.,'  but  '  Miss  Vanderdecken,  Holywell  Hall?'  " 

In  real  life,  people  do  not  drop  on  their  knees  and  beg  for  mercy, 
nor  stand  glaring  at  one  another  in  fiendish  malice  and  gratified  re- 
venge ;  we  are  too  civilised  for  this  sort  of  thing  now-a-days.  So, 
critical  as  the  "  situation  "  was,  the  poor  soldier  and  the  fashionable 
lady  maintained  their  positions ;  and  nobody  listening  outside  could 
have  heard  a  sound  beyond  the  ordinary  murmur  of  conversation. 

Half  frantic,  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  fell  back  upon  the  last  expedient 
that  any  wise  woman  would  have  tried.  She  put  her  hand  in  her 
pocket. 

"  You  must  be  very  poor.  I  am  poor,  too.  I  get  but  a  very  small 
allowance.     Still,  I  would  give  you  this  —  every  week,  if  you  like." 

Julius  took  the  purse,  and  fingered  its  sovereigns  —  truly  not  too 
many — with  a  half-disdainful  curiosity. 

"  And  so  you  are  poor,  after  all ;  though  you  did  not  marry  me  ? 
And  you  want  me  to  accept  your  money  ?  Once,  you  know,  you  might 
have  taken  all  mine, —  by  dint  of  working,  saving,  almost  starving.     I 

had  gathered  a  good  heap  of  it  to  lay  at  your  feet, —  but  now 

Excuse  me,  I  have  no  further  interest  in  examining  this  elegant  purse." 
He  closed  and  returned  it. 

"Will  nothing  persuade  you  then?  Have  you  no  pity  for  me  —  a 
mother  with  an  only  child?" 

"  None,"  said  Julius.  "  Am  not  I  going  clown  to  my  grave,  a  child- 
less man,  with  my  name  blotted  out  upon  earth  ?  No  ;  I  have  no  pity 
for  you  —  none." 

"  Yet  you  cared  for  me  once.  Oh,  Julius,  is  all  your  love  for  me 
quite  gone  ?" 

"You  must  have  a  strange  kind  of  love  for  Mr.  Vanderdecken  when 
you  can  condescend  to  ask  another  man  that  question." 

The  insult  —  and  evidently  meant  as  such  —  roused  every  womanly 
bit  of  poor  Letty's  nature.     She  started  up,  burning  with  indignation. 

"  Mr.  Vanderdecken  is  a  better  husband  to  me  than  ever  you  would 
have  been,  since  you  can  so  turn  against  me  now.  And  for  my  little 
girl  —  my  poor  little  girl  —  the  only  creature  I  have  left  to  love  me  — 
if  you  wean  her  heart  from  me,  God  will  punish  you  —  I  know  He 
will.  It  is  a  cruel  and  a  wicked  thing  to  do ;  and  if  you  do  it,  you  will 
be  a  wickeder  man  than  I  took  you  for." 

And  Letty  burst  into  tears. 

She  had  been  given  to  wreeping  always — it  was  her  strongest  engine 
of  power  over  Julius  ;  but  it  had  no  effect  upon  him  now  —  at  least  not 
apparently.     He  rose  and  walked  to  the  window. 

"  Your  carriage  is  still  waiting,  I  see.  Had  you  not  better  go  ?  It 
is  a  pity  to  agitate  yourself  needlessly." 

"  I  will  go.  And  you  may  do  what  you  choose.  I  never  mean  to 
speak  to  you  any  more.     Good-bye." 

"  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Vanderdecken.  Allow  me,"  and  on  the  latch  of 
the  door  their  hands  met.  Letty  drew  hers  away  with  a  gesture  of  re- 
pugnance, and  passed  out,  never  looking  at  him  again. 
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When  she  was  gone  —  quite  gone,  and  even  the  faint  perfume  which 
her  dress  had  left  behind  —  Letty  still  liked  perfumes  —  had  melted 
out  of  the  room,  Julius  sat  down,  exhausted,  gazing  wistfully  on  the 
place  where  she  had  stood. 

"Was  I  right  or  wrong?"  said  he  to  himself.  "But  no  matter.  No- 
thing matters  now." 

And  yet  for  hours  after  he  wandered  about  the  common,  stricken  with 
a  vague  remorse  ;  also,  in  spite  of  himself,  with  a  touch  of  something 
approaching  respect  for  —  not  Letty,  but  Gertrude's  mother  —  the 
woman  whom,  even  while  adoring,  he  had  sometimes  half-despised. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Little  Miss  Vanderdecken  sat  in  rather  a  melancholy  frame  of  mind 
under  her  yew-tree,  by  the  pond.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  seat  now,  with 
the  leaves  all  budding,  and  the  birds  singing  on  every  side ;  but  the 
little  maid  did  not  enjoy  them-so  much  as  usual.  There  had  been  over- 
night one  of  those  "convulsions  of  nature,"  as,  with  a  pathetic  drollery, 
the  clever  child  had  a  habit  of  calling  them,  which  shook  the  whole 
household  more  or  less  —  the  disputes  between  her  father  and  mother, 
which  are  so  sad  for  a  child  to  see,  and  weaken  so  terribly  all  filial  res- 
pect for  both.  The  conjugal  war  had  been  violent,  and  lasted  long ; 
it  had  reached,  and  considerably  entertained,  the  servants'  hall,  also  the 
nursery,  where  Gertrude  had  overheard  not  a  few  remarks  upon 
"  Missis's  "  changeableness  and  selfishness,  in  insisting  on  the  removal 
of  the  whole  establishment  at  once  to  Brighton,  and  shutting  up  Holy- 
well Hall  entirely,  for  at  least  three  months.  Quite  preposterous,  the 
servants  thought ;  giving  so  much  trouble  for  nothing  j  and  none  of 
them  wondered  that  master  objected  to  it.  He,  being  "  close-fisted," 
was  with  them  the  least  popular  of  the  two  :  but  here  they  decidedly 
sympathised  with  him,  as  did  his  little  daughter. 

Gertrude  could  not  imagine  what  had  come  over  her  mother,  to  be 
so  persistent  in  her  fancies,  since,  finding  all  persuasion  vain,  Mrs. 
Vanderdecken  had  actually  started  that  morning  for  Brighton,  to  take 
lodgings  there  on  her  own  account,  for  herself  and  her  daughter. 
Gertrude,  hating  Brighton,  and  loving  every  nook  in  the  pretty  park  at 
Holywell,  was  in  exceedingly  low  spirits  at  the  prospect  before  her,  of 
which  she  could  not  at  all  see  the  end ;  for  her  father  was  obstinate, 
too,  in  his  way,  and  ft  was  hard  for  him,  an  old  man,  to  be  driven 
from  his  comfortable  home,  and  forced  to  travel  daily  a  hundred  miles 
by  rail,  as  he  would  have  to  do.  At  seventy  he  still  worked  at  his 
favourite  pastime  of  money-making  as  hard  as  if  he  had  been  twenty- 
five. 

"  I  wonder  how  they  will  settle  it  between  them,  poor  papa  and  mam 
ma!"  thought  the  child,  dwelling  on  them  with  a  sort  of  pity.  "I" 
wish  they  wouldn't  quarrel  so;  but  mamma  says,  all  married  prople 
do  quarrel ;  if  so,  I'm  sure  I  hope  I  may  never  be  married,"  a  lded 
she,  kicking  away  a  large  fir-cone  as  contemptuously  as  if  it  had  been 
a  young  lover  at  her  feet ;  then  stooping  to  pick  it  up  again,  and  add 
it  to  a  large  heap  which  she  had  built  round  the  root  of  the  tree  one 
day  when  she  was  listening  to  Mr.  Stone's  stories. 
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This  changed  the  current  of  her  thoughts,  and  she  began  to  reckon 
how  soon  there  might  come  a  letter,  in  answer  to  the  one  which,  if  her 
mamma  had  kept  her  promise,  the  Stedmans  would  get  late  last  night, 
telling  them  that  Uncle  Julius  was  not  dead. 

"  Mamma  must  surely  have  written,  even  though  she  did  come  in 
tired  from  her  district-visiting.  I  wonder  what  it  was  that  worried  her 
so  all  day.     Poor  mamma  !  " 

But,  in  spite  of  poor  mamma,  who  was  so  often  worried,  Gertrude's 
thoughts  wandered  longingly  to  the  cheerful  house  in  Brook  Street, 
and  the  good  news  that  was  coming  there  —  nay,  had  come  already; 
and  it  seemed  to  her  quite  a  coincidence,  an  opportunity  not  to  be 
missed,  when  she  saw  passing  down  the  footpath  that  crossed  the  park 
an  old  woman,  whom  she  felt  sure  was  Mrs.  Fox.  She  ran  forward  at 
once.  "Please  tell  me  —  I  am  Miss  Vanderdecken,  you  know  —  how 
is  Mr.  Stone  to-day  ?  —  and  —  has  anybody  been  to  see  him  ?  " 

Mrs.  Fox  looked  surprised,  but  dropped  a  respectful  curtsey.  "  I 
didn't  know  as  you  know'd  him,  miss  ;  and  I  only  wish  somebody  would 
come  and  see  him,  poor  man.  I  was  just  going  up  to  the  Hall,  to  ask 
your  mamma  if  she  would  do  so,  being  such  a  kind  lady." 

"  I  am  sure  mamma  would  —  but  she  is  gone  to  Brighton  to-day." 

"  O  dear,  what  a  pity  !     What  shall  I  do  ?  " 

"Can  I  do  anything  —  take  any  message?" 

Mrs.  Fox  turned,  and  shrewd  old  body  as  she  was,  "took  stock,"  so 
to  speak,  of  the  child. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  think  you're  a  little  lady  to  be  trusted,  and  the 
servants  might  forget — servants  in  a  big  house  often  do.  Would  you 
please  tell  your  mamma,  when  she  comes  back,  that  Mr.  Stone  is  took 
ill,  very  bad,  indeed;  and  if  she'd  see  after  him  a  little  —  she  was  a- 
talking  to  him  in  my  parlour  for  nigh  an  hour  yesterday  morning." 

"  Was  she  ? "  exclaimed  Gertrude,  excessively  astonished,  and  then 
touched  to  think  how  kind  her  mother  had  been,  and  how  she  had  mis- 
judged her. 

"  And  I  dare  say  she  had  promised  to  be  a  good  friend  to  him,  as  I 
told  him  she  would,  for  I  found  that  in  his  ccat  pocket" — handing  to 
Gertrude  a  small  packet  —  which  felt  like  a  bundle  of  papers  —  ad- 
dressed. "Mrs.  Vanderdecken."  "It's  likely  certificates  of  character, 
miss ;  I  thought  I'd  better  bring  it  at  once,  and  ask  advice  as  to  what's 
to  be  done  with  the  poor  man,  for  he's  very  bad  indeed  —  quite  off  his 
head,  and  knows  nobody." 

"  How  did  it  all  happen?  "  asked  Gertrude,  greatly  shocked,  and  yet 
feeling  upon  her  a  strange  responsibility.  For  if  this  poor  man  lost  his 
reason,  or  died,  what  means  would  there  be  of  finding  out  anything 
about  Uncle  Julius?  "Please  tell  me,  Mrs.  Fox;  I  am  nearly  twelve 
years  old,  though  I  look  so  small,  and  mamma  always  tells  me  every- 
thing." 

"  I  dare  say  she  does,"  said  the  old  woman  approvingly,  and  went  on 
to  explain  how  that  after  the  kind  lady  left  him,  Mr.  Stone  had  gone 
oil  and  wandered  about  all  day,  as  he  often  did,  returning  for  supper 
as  sual  ;  "  though  afterwards  he  asked  me  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
whi  h  was  the  only  queer  thing  he  did.  But  this  morning  I  finds  him 
lying  straight  on  his  bed,  like  a  corpse,  only  not  dead  and  not  insensi- 
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ble,  for  his  eyes  kept  rolling  about,  and  he  seemed  to  know  what  was 
said  to  him,  though  he  never  spoke  one  word.  I  think  it's  brain  fever, 
myself,  but  I'd  like  to  take  advice  as  to  what's  to  be  done,  for  I  know 
nothing  of  him  except  his  name.  Poor  fellow  !  and  yet  I'd  do  any- 
thing for  him  ;  he  lies  like  a  lamb,  and  follows  me  up  and  down  with 
his  eyes  ;  "  and  the  old  woman  wiped  hers  with  her  apron  before  she 
could  say  another  word. 

"  And  has  nobody  been  to  see  him?"  inquired  Gertrude,  cautious 
through  all  her  anxiety,  for  she  felt  that  the  story  of  Uncle  Julius  was 
a  family  secret  not  to  be  gossipped  about  in  the  village. 

"  Who  was  there  to  come,  miss  ?  he  hasn't  a  single  relative  or  friend, 
as  I  knows  of.  But  I  thought  your  mamma  might  have  heard  —  he 
might  have  told  her  something  yesterday  —  she  being  a  lady,  and  some- 
how I've  often  fancied  Mr.  Stone  was  a  born  gentleman.  And,  any- 
how, she  might  have  got  him  a  good  doctor." 

"I  know  a  doctor,"  cried  Gertrude,  eagerly,  "I'll  send  for  him  at 
once,  he  will  be  sure  to  come,  he  is  my" — uncle,  she  was  going  to  say, 
but  with  the  painful  consciousness  which  experience  had  taught  her, 
stopped.  "  If'I  write  the  letter,  can  you  find  anybody  to  take  it  at  once 
to  him  —  to  London  ?  " 

"  Tommy  will  ;  but  would  the  doctor  come,  miss?" 

"  Oh,  yes  —  I  am  quite  sure  he  will  come  at  once  —  if  I  say  some- 
thing to  him  which  I  shall  say." 

And  not  without  a  spice  of  enjoyment  at  the  romantic  mystery  which 
lurked  under  her  compassionate  errand,  Gertrude  fled  into  the  house, 
and  scribbled,  as  fast  as  pen  could  go,  her  impulsive  letter. 

"  Dear  Uncle  Stedman, 

"  I  write  to  you,  because  mamma  is  not  home  to  write  herself,  as  I 
know  she  would.  , Please  will  you  come  down  here  immediately,  to  the 
'  Goat  and  Compasses '  Holt  village,  where  lies  the  poor  man  of  whom 
mamma  wrote  to  you  yesterday  :  John  Stone,  the  soldier  from  India, 
who  knows  all  about  your  brother  Julius,  whom  everybody  thought  to 
be  dead.  He  is  very  ill  —  Mr.  Stone,  I  mean  —  and  if  he  dies  you 
might  never  find  out  your  brother.     Please  come  at  once. 

Your  affectionate  niece, 

"  Gertrude  Vanderdecken." 

It  was  not  till  the  letter  was  written,  and  Mrs.  Fox  away,  in  total 
ignorance  of  its  contents, —  except  that  it  would  be  sure  to  bring  Dr. 
Stedman  at  once, —  that  Gertrude  paused  to  consider  what  she  had 
done. 

No  harm,  certainly —  a  common  act  of  charity  towards  a  sick  man 
—  the  man  who  had  been  so  kind  to  her.  And  yet  she  was  by  no 
means  sure  that  her  mamma  would  like  it  —  her  poor  mamma,  who  had 
shown  such  an  unfounded  jealousy  of  this  Mr.  Stone  —  why  and  where- 
fore, Gertrude  could  not  conceive.  But,  alas!  the  child  had  already, 
by  sharp  experience,  learned  to  distinguish  between  what  mamma  liked 
done,  and  what  in  her  keen  instinctive  conscientiousness,  she  herself 
thought  right  to  be  done.     And  why  ?     Because  the  mother  had  herself 
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laid  the  fatal  foundation  for  all  disobedience,  in  teaching  one  thing,  and 
practising  another. 

"  Yet  I  have  done  nothing  that  mamma  told  me  not  to  do,"  argued 
Gertrude  with  herself,  after  the  letter,  not  the  spirit ;  yet  only  as  she 
had  been  brought  up,  poor  child  !  "  I  have  neither  written  to  Aunt 
Edna,  nor  gone  to  see  Mr.  Stone.  And  when. mamma  comes  home  to- 
night, of  course  I  shall  tell  her  everything.  And,  let  me  see,  what 
shall  I  do  with  this  packet  ?  I'll  put  it  on  a  high  shelf,  and  not  touch 
it  again." 

And  though  she  was  dying  with  curiosity  to  know  what  was  inside  it 
—  no  doubt  something  relating  to  Uncle  Julius  —  she  restrained  her- 
self, and  looked  at  it  no  more.  Nay,  she  did  what  was  harder  still, 
though  her  little  heart  was  bursting  with  sympathy  and  anxiety  —  dur- 
ing that  whole  long  day,  she  neither  went  herself,  nor  sent  any  of  the 

servants  to  inquire  how  things  fared  with  poor  Mr.  Stone. 

******* 

Edna  and  her  husband  were  taking  an  afternoon's  stroll  in  the  broad 
walk  of  Kensington  Gardens  —  the  place  which  they  had  haunted  so 
much  in  their  old  poverty  days — days  when  even  the  sweetness  of 
being  together  hardly  kept  their  tired  feet  from  aching,  or  their  anxious 
hearts  from  feeling  that  it  needed  all  the  love  that  was  in  them  to  main- 
tain cheerfulness. 

Now  things,  outwardly,  were  quite  changed.  No  weary  walking  — 
Dr.  Stedman  had  driven  his  wife  to  the  Palace  gate  —  and  the  carriage 
was  to  meet  them  at  the  Bayswater  end.  She  walked  beside  him,  clad 
"in  silk  attire,"  and  '; siller  had  to  spare,"  and  he  had  earned  it  all. 
Earned,  too,  as  he  rose  in  the  world,  those  bits  of  delicious  idleness 
which  a  man  may  lawfully  enjoy,  who  having  done  his  best  for  his  wife 
and  family,  yet  feels  that  life  is  not  all  money-making,  and  that  it  is 
sometimes  wise  to  sacrifice  a  little  outside  luxury  for  inward  leisure  — 
and  love. 

So,  with  a  clear  conscience,  and  a  boy-like  happiness,  pleasant  to 
see  in  one  whose  hair  was  already  grey,  he  daundered  on,  with  his  wife 
hanging  on  his  arm,  listening  to  every  bird,  and  noting  every  budding 
tree,  stopping  continually  to  look  in  Edna's  face  and  see  if  she  were 
enjoying  herself  as  much  as  he. 

She  did,  though  in  a  more  subdued  way.  Women  like  her  have 
natures  at  once  lighter  and  deeper  than  men's ;  and  no  mother  of  five 
children  is  ever  long  without  some  anxious  care  or  other.  Still,  for  the 
time,  Mrs.  Stedman  put  hers  aside :  her  sons  were,  after  all,  less  dear 
to  her  than  was  their  father.  And  as  she  walked  along  these  familiar 
places,  where  she  now  came  seldom  enough  not  to  disturb  their  old 
associations  —  she  thought  of  him,  not  as  he  was  now,  but  as  William 
Stedman,  her  lover,  with  his  love  untried,  his  character  untested,  and 
both  their  lives  looming  before  them  in  a  dim  rosy  haze,  under  which 
might  lurk  —  what  ?  —  They  knew  not  —  no  lovers  can  know.  Un- 
married, a  man  or  woman  can  stand  or  fall  alone  —  but,  married,  they 
stand  or  fall  together.  Perhaps,  if,  before  she  was  wed,  Edna  had  felt 
this  truth  as  strongly  as  she  did  now,  she  might  have  been  more  afraid. 
And  yet  not  so,  for  she  loved  him,  and  love  and  suffering  would  have 
been  better  to  her  than  loneliness  and  peace.     But  God  had  not  sent 
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her  suffering  —  at  least,  not  more  than  was  needed  to  temper  her  joys ; 
or  it  seemed  so,  looking  back.  She,  like  all  pure  hearts,  had  a  far 
keener  memory  for  happiness  than  for  pain. 

And  now  her  life  was  all  clear,  nay,  it  was  almost  half  done.  She 
and  William  had  attained  —  one  nearly,  the  other  quite,  their  half-cen- 
tury, and  they  had  been  married  twenty  years.  As  she  walked  on  — 
thoughtful,  for  this  spring  season,  which  had  been  the  time  of  her  court- 
ship and  marriage,  her  eldest  son's  birth  and  her  baby's  death,  always 
seemed  to  make  her  grave  —  Edna  clung  with  a  tenderer  clasp  than 
ordinary  to  the  arm  which  had  sheltered  and  supported  her  so  long. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  about,  my  wife  ?  You  have  been  silent  these 
fifteen  minutes." 

"  Only  five,  or  I  am  sure  I  should  have  heard  of  it  before,"  said 
Edna,  smiling.  "  You  and  the  boys  think  something  dreadful  must  be 
the  matter  if  ever  I  chance  to  hold  my  tongue." 

"  Well,  but  what  were  you  cogitating  on?  I  like  to  hear.  If  you 
had  put  all  your  pretty  thoughts  into  a  book,  you  would  have  turned 
out  a  celebrated  authoress  by  this  time." 

"  Oh  no,  thank  goodness  !  for  then  how  could  I  look  after  you  and 
the  five  boys.  But,  seriously,  I  was  thinking  of  something  which  I 
dare  say  some  of  the  clever  people  who  come  to  our  house  might  find 
a  grand  subject  for  writing  on." 

"What  was  it?" 

"  Did  you  notice,  as  we  drove  through  Kensington,  a  pawnbroker's 
shop  —  with  a  notice  in  the  window.  'To  be  sold,  unredeemed  pled- 
ges.' It  struck  me  how,  in  our  human  lives,  so  many  early  pledges  are 
for  ever  unredeemed." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  William,  sadly. 

Edna  hastened  to' change  the  conversation.  "  However,  we  did  not 
come  here  to  moralise.     Tell  me  about  the  cottage  at  Sevenoaks." 

This  was  a  project,  dreamed  of  hopelessly  for  many  years,  and  this 
year  in  a  fair  way  of  being  accomplished.  All  her  life  Edna  had  hated 
London,  and  yet  been  obliged  to  live  in  it:  and  all  his  life,  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  Dr.  Stedman  had  determined  that  the  first  use  he  would 
make  of  any  wealth  that  came  to  him,  should  be  to  buy  a  cottage,  where 
his  wife,  country-born  and  country-bred,  could  take  refuge  whenever 
she  liked  among  her  beloved  fields  and  flowers. 

"  Yes,  I'll  tell  you  all  about  the  cottage  by-and-by.  It,  at  least,  will 
not  be  one  of  the  pledges  unredeemed.  We  have  not  had  many  of 
these." 

"Oh,  no.     Thank  God,  William  —  no." 

"  Sometimes,  when  I  look  back  these  twenty  years  upon  my  life,  and 
think  what  you  have  made  it " 

"What  God  has  made  it." 

"Yes,  through  you."  He  stopped,  and  loosing  her  arm,  "eyed  her 
over,"  as  she  called  it,  from  head  to  foot.  "  Such  a  little  woman  she 
is  !  "  said  he  fondly,  "  but  what  a  spirit !  When  we  were  poor  —  how 
the  tiny  feet  kept  trotting  about  all  day  long  —  and  the  small  head  wore 
itself  out  in  ingenious  contrivances  !  And  what  a  cheerful  heart  she 
kept  —  how  she  met  all  the  world  and  its  care  without  one  fear !  " 

"  There  was  no  need  for  fear  —  I  had  not  a  single-handed  battle  to 
fight.     There  were  always  two  of  us.     And  we  were  always  agreed." 
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"  Not  quite,  perhaps,"  said  Dr.  Stedman.  "  Especially  when  we  be- 
gan to  rise  in  the  world  —  and  I  might  have  been  foolish  sometimes  — 
only  this  grave  little  face  kept  me  in  my  balance.  Who  forbade  the 
brougham,  and  made  me  be  content  with  cabs,  till  I  had  a  carriage  I 
could  honestly  ride  in  ?  Who  refused,  year  after  year,  to  take  her  au- 
tumn pleasuring  as  many  wives  do,  because  her  husband  would  only 
have  to  work  the  harder  for  it  ?  " 

"William  ! "  with  a  laugh  and  a  stamp,  though  the  tears  stood  in  her 
eyes,  "  do  hold  your  tongue,  or  I  shall  begin  to  quote  against  you  — 

'  Who  rose  to  kiss  me  when  I  fell, 
And  would  a  pretty  story  tell, 
And  kiss  the  place  to  make  it  well  ? 
My  mother.' 

But,"  added  she,  gravely,  "though  we  may  have  made  many  mistakes' 
and  done  many  a  wrong  thing,  perhaps  even  to  one  another  —  the 
pledge  my  husband  gave  me  on  his  marriage  day  has  not  been  one  of 
these  melancholy  '  pledges  unredeemed.'  I  could  begin  and  tell  my 
tale  too  —  of  patience  and  tenderness  and  self-denial  —  so  much  harder 
for  a  man  than  a  woman.  But  I'll  tell  nothing  —  unless  I  should  happen 
to  go  up  first  and  tell  it  to  the  angels." 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,"  said  William,  hastily,  and  reverted  at  once  to 
the  subject  of  the  cottage  at  Sevenoaks. 

The  plan  had  so  delighted  him,  that  he  entered  into  its  minutest  de- 
tails with  the  eagerness  of  a  boy,  and  Edna  was  a  long  time  before  she 
had  the  heart  to  suggest  the  only  objection  she  saw  to  it,  namely,  that 
it  was  on  the  same  line  of  railway  as  —  indeed,  only  a  few  miles  distant 
from  —  Holywell  Hall.  . 

"  And,  if  her  husband  has  the  objection  that  she  says  he  has  to  the 
intercourse  of  our  families,  this  might  place  my  sister  in  rather  a  pain- 
ful position  —  poor  Letty!"  Somehow,  after  her  last  visit,  Edna  had 
always  called  her  "  poor  Letty." 

"I  cannot  see  that  we  need  modify  our  plans  on  account  of  either 
Mr.  or  Mrs.  Vanderdecken.  They  have  never  shown  us  any  consider- 
ation, and  we  owe  them  none." 

William  spoke  in  that  formal  tone,  almost  akin  to  seventy,  which  any 
reference  to  his  wife's  sister  always  produced  in  him,  and  Edna  answer- 
ed gently  — 

"You  are  quite  right,  and  it  would  be  foolish  in  us  to  be  affected  by 
these  difficulties.  Still,  they  do  exist,  and  I  know  you  will  feel  them  far 
more  than  I  shall." 

"  Possibly,  because  you  only  feel  them  for  yourself,  while  I  feel  them 
for  you.  It  makes  a  good  deal  of  difference.  But  we  will  not  discuss 
these  matters,  my  dear.  Whenever  your  sister  likes  to  come  to  my 
house,  she  can,  for  it  is  your  house  too :  but  never  expect  me  to  enter 
hers.  And  I  shall  take  this  pleasant  little  cottage,  and  live  in  it,  even 
were  it  under  the  very  shadow  of  Holywell  Hall." 

Edna  dissented  no  more,  for  she  knew  it  was  useless — her  husband 
had  a  will  of  his  own  —  and  most  often  it  was  a  right  and  just  will.  In 
this  matter  she  found  herself  incapable  of  judging,  especially  as  she 
was  dimly  conscious  that,  had  she  been  in  his  place,  she  would  have 
felt  as  he  did  —  that  no  consideration  on  earth  should  have  induced  her 
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to  cross  the  magnificent  thieshold  of  a  brother  who  had  in  any  way 
slighted  her  husband.  But  he  had  no  brother  —  oh  !  poor,  poor  Julius! 
So  she  set  her  mind  to  bear  for  the  living  lost  that  pain  which  her  hus- 
band had  long  endured  for  the  dead  —  nor  wondered  that  William, 
strong  in  his  hatreds  as  in  his  loves  —  shrunk  with  a  double  repugnance 
from  every  mention  of  her  sister  Letty. 

She  walked  on  silently,  hoping  that  the  thrushes  would  sing  peace 
into  his  heart  as  well  as  her  own,  which  felt  a  little  sad  and  sore,  in 
spite  of  the  brightness  around  her.  It  is  so  easy,  so  blessed  to  see 
God's  hand  moving  behind  some  human  hand,  for  good  ;  but  when 
the  same  occurs  for  evil,  or  what  appears  to  us  as  evil,  the  trial  of  faith 
is  somewhat  hard.  It  had  cost  her  a  good  deal  to  "  forgive  God  Al- 
mighty," as  a  forlorn  mourner  once  expressed  what  many  a  mourner 
has  thought  since,  for  the  lot  of  poor  Julius. 

And  thinking  of  him,  in  these  pleasant  places  —  where  they  had  so 
often  been  together  —  of  him  far  away  from  the  world  and  all  its  riot 
and  care,  gone  into  peace,  though  how  and  where  no  one  knew  —  Ed- 
na quite  started  when  her  husband  said  suddenly  — 

"  Look,  there  comes  Julius." 

Julius  their  son,  of  course  ;  walking  quickly  towards  them  with  a 
letter  in  his  hand. 

This  came  just  after  you  were  gone,  father.  A  boy  brought  it  and 
said  it  was  very  important  —  about  some  one  who  was  dying  —  so  I 
hunted  you  up  as  fast  as  I  could.  I  think,"  he  added,  in  a  whisper  to 
his  mother,  "  that  it  has  something  to  do  with  the  Vanderdeckens." 

"  Oh,  William,  what  is  it  ?     Nothing  very  bad  ?  " 

"  Look  here,"  and  he  made  her  read  the  letter  over  with  him  —  little 
Gertrude's  letter.  "  What  does  she  mean  ?  What  did  your  sister  write 
to  you  ? " 

"  Not  one  single  line." 

Dr.  Stedman,  violently  agitated  as  he  was,  again  perused  the  letter 
carefully.  "  See  what  it  says  —  '  Your  brother,  whom  everybody  thought 
to  be  dead."1 " 

"  It  is  possible,  William  —  only  barely  possible.  But  we  must  find 
out.     Read  on." 

"  This  man  —  who  knows  all  about  him  —  this  John  Stone,  who  I 
suppose  sends  for  me  —  did  I  ever  have  any  John  Stone  among  my 
patients  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Edna,  decidedly,  being  one  of  the  few  doctors'  wives 
who  are  trusted  with  all  their  husbands'  concerns. 

"  A  soldier,  too,  from  India.  If  he  had  any  tidings  to  bring,  why 
did  he  not  find  me  out?     It  was  easy  enough  to  do  so." 

"  Mother,"  interposed  Julius,  greatly  excited,  "  once,  lately,  an  In- 
dian soldier  kept  hanging  about  our  house  for  a  whole  morning. 
Will  and  I  both  spoke  to  him.     So  did  you." 

"  Yes,  I  remember,  a  thin,  sickly,  rather  elderly  man,  with  a  long 
grey  beard.  Perhaps  he  was  John  Stone.  But  we  must  not  detain 
papa  here.     William,  you  will  start  at  once  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Julius,  run  and  look  out  for  the  carriage,"  said  Edna,  as  she  took 
her  husband's  arm,  trying  to  shield  his  emotion  even  from  his  own  son 
—  fond  and  tender  as  the  boy  was,  how  could  he  understand  it? 
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Without  another  word  the  two  passed  rapidly  down  the  Broad  Walk 
to  the  Bayswater  gate,  whence,  almost  as  silently,  they  drove  direct  to 
the  railway  station. 

Edna  kept  close  to  her  husband  until  the  train  should  start. 

"  You  cannot  say  what  time  you  will  be  back,  of  course,  but  let  it 
be  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  Most  certainly.  Julius,  you'll  take  special  care  of  your  mother  to- 
night ? " 

"  That  I  will,"  said  the  boy,  tucking  her  under  his  arm  in  his  loving, 
protecting  way.  "  Cheer  up,  mamma.  Suppose  papa  should  bring 
home  some  news  —  real  news  —  about  Uncle  Julius.  Or  if  he  were 
to  come  back  again  alive  after  all.     What  a  jolly  thing  that  would  be  ! " 

"  Hush  !  "  whispered  his  mother,  and  then  left  her  son's  arm  to  lean 
forward  and  whisper  to  his  father.  "  I  wish  I  were  going  with  you. 
Take  care  of  yourself,  William  my  darling." 

After  Dr.  Stedman  reached  the  station  he  was  bound  for,  he  found 
he  had  a  three-mile  walk  before  him,  and  it  did  him  good.  His  mind 
was  all  confused  and  bewildered,  and  the  sentence  in  Gertrude's  letter, 
"  whom  everybody  believed  to  be  dead,"  kept  running  in  and  out  of 
his  head,  awakening  strange  hopes,  which  sank  the  next  minute  into 
the  old  dull  quietness  which  had  succeeded  the  long  suspense  of  pain. 
Julius  might  be  alive  —  it  was  just  within  the  bounds  of  probability, 
but  how  and  where  had  he  lived,  in  what  manner  had  he  contrived  so 
long  to  hide  himself  from  them,  and  what  steps  could  be  taken  to  dis- 
cover him  ?  Why  had  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  not  written  ? —  so  like  her 
though  —  and  what  if  this  delay  of  hers  were  to  make  everything  too 
late,  and  John  Stone  should  die  with  his  secret  untold  ? 

As  Dr.  Stedman  thought  of  this  chance,  he  ground  his  teeth  to- 
gether —  it  seemed  to  be  the  last  wrong  Letty  had  done  him.  He 
walked  on,  fierce  and  fast.  If  he  could  have  hated  anything  so  frail 
as  a  woman,  it  would  have  been  this  woman,  who,  from  her  accursed 
weakness,  had  been  the  bane  of  his  brother's  life. 

His  brother,  his  own,  only  brother.  Though  William  Stedman  was 
no  longer  a  young  man  by  any  means,  and  had  been  knocked  about 
the  world  enough  to  make  his  life  appear  long,  even  to  himself,  still, 
as  he  walked  to-day  between  the  bursting  hedge  rows,  and  under  the 
budding  road-side  trees,  his  boyish  days  came  back  to  him,  vivid  as 
yesterday.  He  seemed  to  see  the  two  little  lads  who  used  to  go  bird's- 
nesting  of  Saturday  afternoons  —  the  two  youths  in  their  teens  —  al- 
ways together,  like  his  own  two  elder  boys,  delighted  to  seize  the  op- 
portunity of  any  stray  half-holiday  to  ramble  away  for  miles  across 
country,  returning,  tired  indeed,  but  oh  !  so  merry,  with  a  mirth  that 
never  flagged,  for  Julius's  light  nature  always  stirred  up  his  own  graver 
and  more  phlegmatic  one,  so  that  they  suited  better  than  if  they  had 
been  more  alike.  And  after  all  the  years  that  had  rolled  between, 
busy  and  prosperous,  anxious  and  sad,  Will's  heart  leaped  back  with  a 
passionate  rebound  to  those  years  that  were  gone  forever ;  and  he  felt 
as  if  he  would  give  nearly  all  he  had  in  the  world, —  except  his  wife 
and  children, —  to  have  Julius  back  again,  or  only  to  see  some  one  who 
could  tell  him  how  and  where  he  died. 

Dr.  Stedman  reached  Holt  Common  just  at  twilight.     A  lovely  spot, 
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a  heavenly  evening  ;  just  the  hour  and  place  that  would  be  sweet  to  die 
in,  for  one  unto  whom  death  was  better  than  life.  But  the  doctor,  ac- 
customed to  fight  death  hand  to  hand,  also  fully  recognised  the  bles- 
sing of  life,  and  the  duty  of  preserving  it.  Wasting  not  a  moment  in 
useless  delay,  he  hurried  as  fast  as  he  could  to  the  door  of  the  Goat 
and  Compasses. 

"  You  have  a  lodger  here,"  said  he,  stooping  his  tall  head  to  enter  the 
bar,  "  a  soldier,  John  Stone  by  name,  ill,  as  I  understand.  Can  I  see 
him?     I  am  a  physician.     My  name  is  Stedman." 

For  he  had  determined  not  in  the  smallest  degree  to  allude  to  the 
Vanderdeckens,  or  to  his  connection  with  them. 

Mrs.  Fox  rushed  forward,  infinitely  relieved.  "  Dr.  Stedman,  sure  ? 
The  gentleman  the  little  Miss  sent  for?  Oh,  sir, .I'm  so  glad  you've 
come.     Will  you  walk  up-stairs?" 

"  Stop  a  minute.     Are  you  his  sister,  or  mother,  or  what  ? " 
."Only  his  landlady  —  Mrs.  Fox,  at  your  service.     But  I  can't  help 
feeling  tor  him,  poor  fellow  ;  and  I'm  sure  I'd  look  after  him  as  if  I  was 
his  mother,  for  he  doesn't  seem  to  have  a  friend  in  the  world." 

"  A  young  man,  or  old  ?  " 

"  Neither,  sir,  Over  fifty,  I  reckon  ;  or  maybe  a  bit  older  than  you 
are." 

" Older  than  I  am?"  said  Dr.  Stedman,  and  a  wild  possibility  that 
had  lurked  in  some  corner  of  his  brain  dropped  out  of  it  completely.  To 
him,  his  brother  Julius  was  still  a  young  man.  "  Poor  fellow,  I'll  go  to 
him  directly  ;  but  if,  as  my  son  found  out  from  your  messenger,  his  brain 
is  affected,  I  cannot  talk  to  you  much  in  his  room ;  so  tell  me  here  all 
you  know  about  him." 

Mrs.  Fox  did  so,  but  her  statement  was  too  involved  and  confused 
for  Dr.  Stedman  to  gain  much  more  information  from  it ;  so,  afraid  of 
losing  time,  he  bade  her  take  him  up  at  once  to  his  patient's  chamber. 

Ths  good  old  woman  had  been  very  mindful  over  her  charge.  His 
sick-room  was  quiet  and  in  order ;  he  had  everything  comfortable  about 
him  —  clean  linen,  smoothly  arranged  pillows  and  sheets,  and  a  neat 
patchwork  counterpane,  upon  which  the  two  thin  hands  lay  stretched, 
like  the  dead  passive  hands  which  tender  friends  straighten  out  in 
peace,  never  to  work  any  more. 

Indeed,  in  the  darkened  room,  the  figure  on  the  bed  looked  altogeth- 
er not  unlike  a  corpse,  being  quite  still,  with  wet  cloths  on  the  head, 
and  the  eyes  closed.  But  at  sound  of  the  door  latch  they  opened,  and 
met  the  two  incomers  with  that  strange,  glassy,  unseeing  stare  peculiar 
to  brain  disease. 

"  This  is  a  doctor,  my  dear,"  whispered  Mrs.  Fox,  soothingly.  "  A 
kind  gentleman  from  London,  who  has  come  to  see  you  and  make  you 
well." 

"  Indeed,  I  hope  so,  my  poor  fellow,"  said  the  doctor,  kindly,  as  he 
sat  down  by  the  bed-side. 

At  sound  of  his  voice  the  sick  man  turned  his  head  feebly  round, 
and  looked  at  him  with  a  kind  of  half-consciousness  ;  a  long  shiver  ran 
all  through  his  frame  ;  then  he  -closed  his  eyes,  and  clasped  his  hands 
together  as  if  bent  upon  concealing  some  secret,  which,  with  the  last 
remnant  of  life  or  sense  that  remained  to  him  he  was  determined  to 
keep. 
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"  Let  me  feel  your  pulse ;  I'll  not  hurt  you,"  said  Dr.  Stedman,  as 
with  his  quiet,  determined,  professional  manner  he  unlocked  the  rigid 
fingers,  and  drew  the  hand  towards  him.  The  face  he  had  not  recog- 
nised in  the  least  —  it  was  so  covered  with  beard,  so  totally  changed; 
but  the  hand  with  its  long  fingers  and  delicate  filbert  nails  —  the  true 
artist's  hand  —  startled  him  at  once. 

"  Doctor,  what's  the  matter  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Fox. 

"  Nothing,''  said  he,  controlling  himself  at  once.  "  Only  give  me 
more  light.     I  want  to  look  at  my  patient." 

"  No,  no  !  "  A  sound,  hollow  as  if  out  of  the  grave  itself,  came  from 
the  sick  man's  parched  lips.  "  No  light  —  no !  Send  the  doctor  away. 
I  want  none.     I  want  to  die." 

Without  answering,  Dr.  Stedman  rose,  and  drew  up  the  blind.  But 
by  this  time  the  gleam  of  sense  had  faded  entirely  out  of  the  poor  face  ; 
it  was  sharp  set,  and  vacant  with  the  terrible  vacuity  of  a  human  face 
from  which  —  temporarily  or  permanently  —  the  conscious  mind  is  quite 
gone. 

Will  stood  looking  at  him  —  this  utter  wreck  of  all  he  had  once  been 
so  proud  of,  so  tender  over,  almost  with  the  tenderness  of  a  man  over  a 
woman.  Then  stooping  over  Julius,  with  one  great  smothered  sob,  he 
kissed  him  on  the  forehead  ;  softly,  as  he  would  have  kissed  the  dead. 

"  Thank  God  !  it  may  not  be  too  late.  Mrs.  Fox,  I  must  send  a  mes- 
senger to  my  wife  at  once.     This  is  my  brother." 

{To  be  continued.} 
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BARON  JAMES  ROTHSCHILD. 


A  GREAT  man  has  fallen  in  Israel.  And  yet  neither  a  great  man 
nor  exactly  in  Israel.  Baron  James  Rothschild,  the  fifth  son  of 
Meyer  Anselm  Rothschild  of  Frankfort,  has  been  recognised  by  a  sort 
of  family  compact  or  tradition,  since  the  death  in  1836  of  the  greatest 
of  his  house,  Nathan  Meyer  Rothschild  of  London,  as  the  head  of  a 
tribe  less  numerous,  indeed,  than  any  one  of  the  ten  which  were  lost 
so  long  ago  from  the  zodiac  of  Israel,  but  more  opulent  and  more  pow- 
erful in  the  world  of  our  times  than  were  all  the  ten  together  in  Pales- 
tine of  old.  After  nearly  fourscore  years  of  unbroken  worldly  pros- 
perity, he  has  now  been  gathered  to  his  fathers.  For  him  the  splen- 
dors of  Ferrieres  are  become  as  a  tale  that  is  told.  For  him  the  great 
gates  of  the  vast  quadrangle  which  encloses  the  fabulously  sumptuous 
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Hotel  of  the  Rothschilds  in  the  Rue  Laffitte  at  Paris  will  open  but 
once  more  forever.  To  call  him  "a  great  man,"  would  be  to  imply,  if 
not  that  his  life  was  noble,  at  least  that  his  death  will  make  an  appre- 
ciable difference  in  the  organization  and  the  administration  of  such 
human  affairs  as  he  in  his  time  had  to  do  with.  To  say  that  he  has 
fallen  in  Israel  would  be  to  imply  that  he  was  an  Israelite  indeed,  not 
outwardly  alone,  but  in  his  sympathies,  his  relations,  and  his  ambition 
of  race.  Now  none  of  these  things  can  with  truth  be  either  said  or 
implied  of  Baron  James  de  Rothschild.  The  colossal  moneyed  inter- 
ests into  the  enjoyment  and  the  management  of  which  he  was  born  had 
become  so  solidly  combined  under  the  control  of  his  brother,  Nathan 
Meyer,  who  deserves  to  be  called  the  founder  of  the  permanent  for- 
tunes of  the  Rothschild  family,  they  were  so  ingeniously  distributed 
and  interlinked,  that  the  efforts  of  Baron  James  were  rather  confined 
to  guarding  against  the  possible  evil  influences  upon  his  house  of  the 
enormous  changes  in  the  worlds  of  finance  and  of  politics  which  have 
come  to  pass  during  the  last  twenty  years,  than  directed  to  making  the 
position  already  attained  by  the  Rothschilds  when  he  came  upon  the 
stage  the  basis  of  new  and  grander  operations.  And  while  he  never 
abandoned  the  faith  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  he  neither 
felt  nor  showed  any  such  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  co-religionists 
as  has  been  felt  and  shown,  for  example,  by  such  eminent  and  estima- 
ble Israelites  as  the  excellent  but  eventually  unfortunate  Abraham 
Goldsmid  in  the  last  century,  and  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  in  our  own 
times.  The  sarcasm  levelled  at  him  by  Prince  Talleyrand,  when  that 
subtle  personage  presented  the  ennobled  son  of  the  banker  of  the  Hes- 
sian Landgrave  to  the  head  of  the  crusading  Montmoreucies,  with  the 
words,  "  I  introduce  the  premier  baron  of  Israel  to  the  premier  baron 
of  Christendom,"  was  lost  upon  Baron  James.  He  took  his  title  in 
good  faith,  regarded  it  as  a  valuable  reality,  and  felt  himself  to  be 
rather,  a  Frenchman  of  the  haute-finance,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  a 
Parisian  of  the  coulisses  and  the  Jockey  club,  than  a  Jew.  These  traits 
of  his  disposition  gave  power  and  poisonous  pungency  to  the  terrible 
attack  made  upon  him  by  Balzac  in  his  picture  of  M.  de  Nucingen. 
And  in  these  traits  he  more  nearly  resembled  such  "successful"  scions 
of  his  ancient  oriental  stock  as  Sampson  Gideon,  who  founded  in 
England  that  family  of  the  Culling  Eardleys,  which  in  our  days  has 
forlornly  ended  in  an  Exeter  Hall  Calvinistic  disciple  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, and  in  a  bigamistical  baronet,  than  the  really  noble  and  gifted 
Israelites  who  have  illumined  the  annals  of  modern  art  and  modern 
letters  with  names  like  those  of  a  Mendelssohn  and  a  Jacoby.  The 
political  circumstances  of  the  last  twenty  years  in  France  have  not 
been  favorable  to  the  development  in  the  Parisian  branch  of  the  Roths- 
child family  of  such  civic  and  political  faculties  as  have  earned  a  re- 
spectable reputation  in  other  fields  than  those  of  finance  for  some  of 
their  British  kinsmen.  But  Baron  James  had  no  taste  for  civic  or  po- 
litical life.  To  be  the  central  figure  of  the  most  powerful  commercial 
house  which  has  ever  existed,  (unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  except  that  of 
the  Fuggers  of  Augsburg  at  the  height  of  their  fortunes),  filled  the 
measure  of  his  ambition.  Need  we  say  how  much  it  secured  for  him 
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of  homage  and  of  influence  among  men  in  these  days,  when,  as  our 
own  poet,  Halleck,  so  truly  sang, 

"  Lord  Stafford  mines  for  coal  and  salt, 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  deals  in  malt, 

The  Douglass  in  red  herrings  ; 
And  noble  name  and  cultured  land, 
Palace  and  park,  and  vassal  band, 
Are  powerless  to  the  notes  of  hand 

Of  Rothschild  or  the  Barings  !  " 

But  homage  and  influence  were  by  no  means  the  whole  revenue  of 
Baron  James's  vast  opulence.  He  loved  to  dispense  a  gorgeous  hos- 
pitality ;  he  filled  his  house  in  Paris  with  marvels  of  "  bigotry  and  vir- 
tue," and  his  Olympian  nod  was  all-potent  behind  the  scenes  of  the 
opera  with  divinities  neither  bigoted  nor  virtuous.  His  picture-gallery 
was  famous  even  in  the  city  which  contains  the  hotel  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford.  There,  in  the  apartments  appropriated  to  Madame  de  Roths- 
child, connoisseurs  admired  that  noble  "Boy"  of  Rembrandt  for  which 
the  representatives  of  half  the  finest  national  galleries  in  Europe  con- 
tended at  the  sale  of  the  Baron  Von  Brienen's  collection  ;  and  a  Hob- 
bema,  esteemed,  and  rightly  esteemed,  to  be  the  finest  specimen  of  the 
master  to  be  seen  in  France  since  the  Hertford  Hobbemas  were  trans- 
ferred to  one  of  the  English  palaces  of  the  owner ;  and  the  only  au- 
thentic specimen,  save  that  in  the  Imperial  Louvre,  of  the  skill  of  Jan 
Van  Eyck,  the  "morning-star"  of  Northern  art.  Rembrandt's  "Stand- 
ard-Bearer •"  a  delicious  "  Laiiiere"  from  the  aerial  pencil  of  Greuze ; 
a  charming  portrait  by  Velasquez  of  an  Infanta  of  Spain;  a  master- 
work  by  Quentin  Metsys,  the  blacksmith,  whom  Love,  as  a  sweet  old 
legend  tells  us,  ennobled  into  an  artist ;  and  a  priceless  gem,  "Winter," 
from  the  easel  of  Van  de  Velde, —  were  conspicuous  among  the  orna- 
ments of  this  palace  of  finance.  In  pictures  of  the  more  modern 
schools,  and  particularly  of  the  schools  of  France,  the  Baron's  gallery 
was  only  less  rich  than  the  incomparable  collection  of  M.  de  Lacaze. 
A  cabinet  of  painted  enamels,  not  surpassed  by  those  of  De  Ganay  and 
Basilewski;  store  of  rare  Italian  porcelain  and  fairy-like  Venetian  glass, 
and  Persian  vessels  of  price,  rivalling  the  sapphire  and  the  ruby  in 
splendor ; — these,  with  all  that  upholstery,  all  that  bric-a-brac  e'er  gave 
to  bear  the  witness  of  beauty  to  the  potency  of  wealth,  made  the  resi- 
dence of  Baron  James  de  Rothschild  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
museums  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  of  homes.  And  yet, 
from  the  overplus  of  the  Rue  Laffitte,  the  Parisian  Crcesus  had  poured 
forth  upon  his  magnificent  country  seat  of  Ferrieres  such  treasures  of 
art  that  these  alone  were  estimated  in  the  inventories  of  the  insurance 
companies  at  more  than  ten  millions  of  francs,  or  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars, in  value. 

The  latter  years  of  Baron  James  had  been  somewhat  embittered  by 
the  marvellous  prosperity  of  the  great  financial  combinations  which, 
under  the  direction  of  able  and  far-seeing,  or  of  merely  audacious  and 
unscrupulous  men,  generated  around  the  old  hotel  of  the  Rue  Laffitte  a 
swarm  of  rival  fortunes,  some  of  which,  as  for  example  those  of  the 
Pereires,  were  for  a  while  popularly  believed  to  be  eclipsing  his  own. 
But  the  firm  principles  established  by  Meyer  Anselm  and  by  Nathan 
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Meyer  wore  down  in  the  end  these  evanescent  glories,  which,  having 
risen  "like  an  exhalation,"  like  an  exhalation  in  many  cases  began 
again  to  disappear  while  yet  the  Baron  lived  to  see  them  fade  and  pass 
away.  He  has  undoubtedly  died  as  he  was  born  —  a  financial  prince 
of  the  first  financial  house  of  the  world.  With  his  death  the  sceptre  of 
its  affairs  is  likely  to  pass  from  Paris  to  London.  The  "nuptials,"  to 
use  the  royal  word,  of  a  princess  of  the  house  of  London  with  a  prince 
of  the  house  of  Paris  were  celebrated,  it  will  be  remembered,  seme 
years  ago,  with  a  pomp  which  recalled  the  fabled  magnificences  of 
Beckford's  Fonthill,  and  which  inspired  the  London  Times  to  an  epi- 
thalamium  two  columns  long,  glowing  with  flowers  like  a  Chiswick 
horticultural  show,  and  sparkling  with  -diamonds  like  the  regalia  of  a 
monarch.  The  perpetual  interweaving  of  the  resources  and  the  abili- 
ties of  the  different  branches  of  this  extraordinary  family  has  hereto- 
fore been  the  palladium  of  their  fortunes.  It  will  doubtless  for  many 
a  long  year  to  come  give  a  strength  to  their  dynasty,  within  its  own 
dom  u:i,  which  from  other  dynasties  in  the  realm  of  politics  is  fast 
ebbing  away.  And  after  all,  while  the  interest  which  people  take  in  a 
dynastic  family  in  finance  simply  because  it  is  a  dynastic  family,  and 
is  rained  upon  like  Danae  of  old  by  a  golden  Jupiter,  is  not  a  bit  more 
respectable  than  interest  in  a  royal  dynasty  simply  because  it  is  royal, 
the  Rothschilds  deserve  this  praise,  that  down  to  the  present  time 
their  v.ist  wealth  has  been  preserved  as  it  was  won,  mainly  by  a  rigid 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  probity  and  of  punctuality  in  all  the  im- 
portant relations  of  life. 


The  Fortnightly  Rev'ew. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  HER  YOUNGER  MEMBERS.* 


THE  subject  which  has  been  assigned  to  me  is  obviously  too  wide 
for  the  time  allotted.  I  might,  consistently  with  its  scipe,  enter 
into  the  details  of  night-schools,  adult  education,  youths'  institutes, 
penny  readings,  Bible-classes,  and  the  m  my  other  valuable  organisa- 
tions by  which  the  clergy  have  endeavoured  to  further  the  interests 
and  win  the  affections  of  the  young,  especially  among  the  uneducated 
and  poor.  But  in  speaking  of  these  I  should  be  speaking  of  things 
about  which  many  of  my  audience  have  more  knowledge  than  myself; 


*  Read  before  the  Church  Congress  at  Dublin. 
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and,  however  safe  and  easy  such  a  course  might  be,  it  would  be  of 
little  use  to  dwell  on  the  practical  results  which  are  the  natural  out- 
come of  undisputed  principles.  It  will,  I  trust,  give  more  re«:lity,  and 
therefore  more  utility,  to  what  I  say,  if  I  deal  only  with  those  aspects 
of  the  question  which  have  been  forced  most  powerfully  upon  my 
notice,  and  have  sprung  most  directly  from  my  personal  experience. 

It  is  probable  that  the  large  majority  of  this  audience  stand  in  the 
most  intimate  relation  to  younger  members  of  our  Church  at  this 
moment  in  the  great  public  schools  of  England  ;  and  you  will  naturally 
be  interested  1o  know  whether  Chuich  influence  —  and  by  Church  in- 
fluence I  have  no  other  meaning  than  the  best  and  highest  religious 
and  Christian  influence  —  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  And  from 
a  very  wide  knowledge  of  our  great  public  schools,  I  answer  unhesitat- 
ingly that  it  is.  They  are  furnished  with  school  chapels,  so  enriched 
with  touching  memorials,  so  surrounded  by  hallowed  associations,  as 
frequently  to  become  the  central  point  of  all  that  is  best  and  sweetest 
in  boyish  reminiscences :  they  are  gathered  to  worship  in  services  so 
ordered  as  to  secure  their  interest  without  fatiguing  their  attention  ; 
they  are  addressed  in  sermons,  short,  unconventional,  earnest — -so 
searching  that  the  oldest  may  profit  by  them  and  the  youngest  under- 
stand ;  masters  and  boys  stand  to  each  other  in  relations  so  full  of 
mutual  esteem  that  while  the  system  of  the  Confessional  is  happily  un- 
known, the  boys  will  often  come  to  them  for  aid  in  things  spiritual,  as 
naturally  and  as  frankly  as  they  would  go  to  a  father  whom  they  love. 
The  long  and  careful  preparation  for  Confirmation  and  the  first  Com- 
munion is  solemn,  and  simple,  and  searching,  and  affectionate.  The 
essentials  of  religion,  the  great  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity, 
those  infinitely  important  truths  on  which  we  are  all  equally  agreed, 
are  so  clearly  kept  in  the  foreground,  while  all  sectarian  and  party  dif- 
ferences are  so  entirely  subordinated,  that  I  t.aily  see  clergymen  be- 
longing to  the  most  widely  different  schools  of  thought  working  to- 
gether in  the  most  undisturbed  and  friendly  harmony,  while  the  boys, 
happily  and  profoundly  unconscious  whether  their  teachers  are  High 
or  Low  or  Broad,  see  only  that  it  is  their  earnest  purpose  to  leave 
nothing  undone  which  may  tend  to  make  them  thorough  gentlemen 
and  true  Christians.  Nor  are  such  influences  thrown  away  ; — although 
in  spite  of  every  honest  endeavour  there  must  always  be  some  among 
the  multitude  who  leave  us  with  few  lessons  save  those  of  sin  and  sor- 
row, it  is  yet  a  law,  to  which  I  bear  emphatic  testimony,  that  each  ad- 
vance in  the  school  is  usually  marked  by  a  corresponding  growth  in 
manliness,  steadiness,  and  sobriety  of  character,  and  that  year  after 
year  as  our  pupils  leave  us,  they  give  promise  of  becoming  "profitable 
members  of  the  Church  and  commonwealth,  and  partakers  hereafter  of 
the  immortal  glory  of  the  resurrection." 

But  these  youths  leave  us  for  the  Universities,  for  public  offices,  for 
business,  for  the  army,  for  the  law  ;  —  and  it  is  at  this  point,  too  often, 
that  they  lose  their  allegiance  and  affection,  I  will  not  say  for  the  prin- 
ciples ot  Christian  morality,  but  for  that  national  Church  which  should 
represent  and  embody  them.  For  what  too  often  happens  ?  Thrown 
into  the  world,  surrounded  by  the  most  perilous  temptations  at  the 
very  moment  when  they  gain  an  exceptional  freedom,  they  are  no 
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longer  presented  with  the  broadest  and  most  living  aspects  of  true 
religion  ;  they  are  no  longer  taught  its  principles  with  an  individual 
and  sympathising  care.  They  find  a  parochial  system  which  from  the 
very  necessity  of  the  case  has  utterly  broken  down  ;  no  clergyman 
takes  them  by  the  hand  ;  no  special  agencies  are  provided  for  them  ;  no 
great  unsectarian  schemes  of  corporate  work  help  to  mould  their  habits 
in  the  habit-making  period  by  furnishing  a  vent  for  their  superfluous 
energies  ;  and,  worst  of  all,  if  they  are  assailed  by  honest  doubts, 
which  will  not  yield  to  immediate  dogmatism,  instead  of  being  calmly 
guided  they  are  accused  of  moral  obliquity  or  inordinate  conceit. 
They  need  the  loving  shelter  of  a  Church  spiritually  warm,  spiritually 
searching  individual,  inspiring,  directing,  soothing;  and  they  find  a 
Church  ringing  with  unessential  shibboleths,  and  torn  by  intestine 
feuds.  A  few  of  the  most  plastic  natures  may  accept  some  party  influ- 
ence, and  often  think  that  they  are  doing  God  service  while  they  are 
but  rending  yet  more  hopelessly  the  seamless  robe  of  Christ.  But 
what  becomes  of  those  who  are  less  dull  or  less  docile  ?  What  be  ■ 
comes  of  those  gifted  souls  who  seem  born  to  lead  or  rule,  —  the  bold 
and  the  intrepid,  the  keen  and  the  subtle,  the  most  eager  intellects, 
the  most  passionate  hearts? 

Look  abroad  into  the  world  of  English  life,  and  you  will  see  the  an- 
swer. The  alienation  of  the  most  highly  educated  is  as  much  an  in- 
tellectual as  the-  alienation  of  the  uneducated  is  a  moral  and  social 
phenomenon.  The  Church  of  England  fails  to  secure  in  any  due 
measure  the  ability  and  genius  of  the  rising  generation.  Both  in  the 
Universities  and  in  many  of  the  leading  professions,  our  cleverest  and 
most  influential  young  men  hold  aloof  from  us  with  civil  indifference, 
or  undisguised  dislike.  The  tone  of  the  press,  as  represented  by  its 
foremost  journals,  is  one  of  sneering  patronage;  literary  and  scientific 
men  of  very  different  schools  are  the  warmest  advocates  of  opinions 
which  the  majority  of  the  clergy  regard  as  disastrous  and  fatal  ;  and  it 
would  hardly  be  possible  to  draw  up  even  a  short  list  of  the  men  at 
this  moment  most  eminent  as  English  thinkers,  without  mentioning  not 
a  few  who,  however  remarkable  for  pre-eminence  of  intellect  and  stain- 
lessness  of  life,  yet  literally  dislike,  or  openly  disparage,  or  deliberately 
ignore  the  accredited  representatives  of  that  majestic  society  which  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  the  mightiest  of  all  agencies  in  the  cause  of  religion, 
of  virtue,  and  of  truth. 

If  this  be  so  (and  as  one  sign  of  it  we  constantly  see  Intellect  put 
down  by  clerical  writers  as  one  of  the  dangers  of  the  age),  it  is  our 
plain  duty  to  consider  the  causes  and  the  remedies  of  facts  like  these. 
Now,  it  would  have  been  most  presumptuous  and  unbecoming  in  me 
had  I  offered  myself  as  in  any  way  competent  to  deal  with  so  great  a 
theme  ;  but  accepting  the  invitation  of  your  committee  as  a  command, 
although  I  well  knew  that  I  should  stand  alone  and  with  few  friends 
among  you,  I  can  best  show  the  respect  which  I  feel  for  the  manliness, 
for  the  intelligence,  for  the  Christian  heartedness  of  this  high  audience, 
by  the  undisguised  avowal  of  what  I  believe  before  God  to  be  the  best 
means  of  stopping  that  rift  of  difference  which  is  beginning  to  be 
visible  between  the  Established  Church  and  those  who  under  any 
natural  state  of  things  should  be  the  most  honoured  and  the  most 
prominent  among  her  younger  members. 
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I.  The  most  necessary  truths  are  usually  the  commonest  and  the 
most  primary,  and  the  first  principle  which  I  would  lay  clown  as  essen- 
tial to  win  over  the  generation  which  is  growing  up  around  us  is  the 
disavowal  of  sacerdotalism,  the  recognition  to  its  fullest  extent  of  the 
truth  that  the  nation  and  not  the  priesthood,  the  congregation  and  not 
the  clergy,  the  whole  society  of  baptized  men,  and  not  the  Bishops, 
Priests,  and  Deacons,  are  the  Church  of  Christ.  By  an  organised  sys- 
tem, by  extravagant  pretensions,  by  unflinching  dogmatism,  by  the  bold 
usurpation  (in  fact)  of  an  authority  which  is  not  ours,  partisans  may  be 
gained  among  the  ignorant,  and  enthusiasts  among  the  weak  ;  but  he 
must  be  blind  to  every  sign  of  the  present,  and  every  lesson  of  the 
past,  who  does  not  see  unmistakeably  that  there  is  and  must  be  an 
ultimate  and  fatal  loss  of  influence  in  any  teaching  which  tends  to  ex- 
alt the  priest  above  the  people,  or  to  put  into  sacerdotal  hands  an  un- 
controlled authority  in  spiritual  affairs.  Christianity  can  only  prevail 
among  the  young  by  being  Christianity  —  that  is,  by  being  the  religion 
of  the  Spirit,  the  religion  whereby  every  man  may  have  immediate, 
direct  personal  access  -to  God  through  Christ.  I  declare,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  this  individual  responsibility  of  the  soul  —  this 
possibility  for  each  one  of  us  of  a  communion  with  God  so  close  and 
personal  that  in  Christ's  own  language  it  became  even  expedient  for  us 
that  he  should  go  away  —  is  the  very  key-note  of  Christian  theology. 
And  just  as  it  is  the  worst  virus  of  all  Romanising  systems  to  rob  the 
soul  of  this  Divine  independence  of  immediate  communion,  so  it  is  the 
highest  strength  and  glory  of  Protestantism  to  overthrow  every  barrier 
and  strike  down  every  arm  that  would,  with  its  profane  ambition,  thrust 
itself  between  us  and  our  Father  in  heaven.  If  any  teachings  or  cere- 
monies of  ours  lead  men  to  assume  that  we  are  a  privileged  media- 
torial class,  which  we  are  not  —  if  they  are  meant  to  metamorphose  a 
function  which  is  but  representative  into  one  which  is  vicarial  —  if  they 
foster  an  exclusive  claim  to  the  priestly  dignity  —  if  they  lead  us  to  put 
forth  any  pretension  to  be  the  sole  authorized  interpreters  of  Holy 
Writ  (a  claim  which  in  all  ages  the  clergy  have  most  egregiously  failed 
to  substantiate)  —  if  they  lend  any  sanction  to  the  foolish  arrogance  of 
a  recent  clerical  dictum  that  "it  will  be  the  high  privilege  of  the  laity 
to  listen  and  to  obey"  —  then  they  may  win  a  narrow  and  temporary 
adherence  by  the  final  alienation  of  those  lofty  and  energetic  minds  to 
which  ecclesiastical  dictation  has  ever  appeared  the  most  odious  of 
tyrannies.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  divinely  appointed  ministry, 
we  act  not  for  the  Church,  and  still  less  as  the  Church,  but  only  with 
it  —  if  we  claim  no  priesthood  but  that  which  may  indeed  be  our  own, 
"  the  priesthood  of  moral  holiness,  the  priesthood  of  apostolic  self- 
denial,"  then  what  we  lose  in  superstitious  reverence  we  shall  gain  a 
thousandfold  in  the  warm  and  manly  sympathy  not  of  the  young  only, 
but  of  every  true  citizen  in  the  commonwealth  of  God,  "  as  the  preach- 
ers of  the  eternal  word  of  truth  and  love,  as  the  models  of"  every 
domestic  and  national  virtue,  as  the  flower  of  Christian  life  throughout 
the  land." 

II.  The  second  great  principle  which  appears  to  me  essential,  if  we 
would  win  the  attachment  of  our  younger  members,  is  that  we  must 
aim   at  a  speedier  abandonment  of  disproved  prejudices,  a  readier 
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acceptance  of  unfamiliar  truths,  and  a  quick'.r  and  more  enlightened  sym- 
pathy with  the  spirit  of  our  age.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  our  ablest  and 
most  ardent  youths  will  sacrifice  every  worldly  prospect  for  the  service 
of  any  Church  which  does  not  show  a  living  appreciation  of  those 
thoughts  and  impulses  which  most  powerfully  sway  the  actions  and 
kindle  the  enthusiasm  of  our  time.  If  we  attempt  to  bind  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  the  intellectual  swaddling-clothes  of  three  centuries 
ago  —  if,  in  the  age  of  Kant,  and  Fichte,  and  Ewald,  and  Coleridge, 
and  Bunsen,  we  are  able  to  offer  to  our  most  brilliant  and  earnest 
youths  nothing  better  than  the  philosophy  of  Paley  and  the  chronology 
of  Ussher,  or  the  criticism  of  D'Oyly  and  Mant  —  if  we  are  to  array  our 
splendid  authority  against  any  concession  to  liberty,  against  any  advance 
of  knowledge,  against  a?iy  measure  of  justice  which  the  consciences  of 
the  most  enlightened  and  the  most  numerous  among  the  laity  tell  them 
to  be  indisputably  right  and  good — then  the  veriest  child  may  ascend 
to  the  mountain  top  and  see  the  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand 
which  will  soon  burst  over  us  in  storm  and  deluge.  It  is  not  by  invok- 
ing authority  to  silence  discussion, —  which  is -as  absurd  as  to  try  and 
make  watches  keep  time  by  breaking  all  their  mainsprings, —  it  is  not 
by  lugubrious  prophecies  or  stern  denunciations,  that  we  shall  win  the 
intellectual  and  moral  sympathies  of  those  young  athletes  who  to  cur 
logical  stand-point  add  their  own  freshness  of  enthusiasm  and  felicity 
of  conjecture.  If  they  see  us  stigmatising  as  dangerous  and  pernicious 
the  great  moral  and  religious  writers  at  whose  feet  they  crowd  to  sit, 
they  will  naturally  think  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  orthodox 
without  intellectual  servitude  or  intellectual  suicide.  To  win  them  we 
must  remember  that  we  are  men,  and  thinkers,  and  citizens,  as  well  as 
priests.  If  we  act  in  blind  masses  —  if  we  are  guilty  of  taking  profes- 
sional views  of  imperial  interests  —  if  we  allow  the  name  of  religion 
to  be  degraded  into  a  catchword  of  moral,  political,  and  social  retro- 
gression, we  shall  be  repeating  again  and  again  the  most  fatal  of  our 
errors.  A  truly  holy  and  high-minded  and  eminent  man,  and  a  warm 
friend  to  the  Church  of  England,  did  not  hesitate  to  say  "  that  clergy- 
men seem  to  find  it  more  difficult  than  other  men  to  recognise  the 
supreme  majesty  and  unconditional  claims  of  Justice  in  human  affairs, 
and  to  estimate  the  right  and  wrong  of  an  action  apart  from  the  mo 
tives  which  led  to  it."  To  this  charge,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  history, 
we  must  cry  peecavim its ;  over  and  over  again  have  the  clergy  taken 
merely  ecclesiastical  views  of  national  duties,  turned  questions  of  policy 
into  questions  of  conscience,  and  even  as  questions  of  conscience  mis- 
judged them  utterly.  Great  and  noble  and  devoted  as  the  individual 
action  of  the  clergy  has  always  been,  yet  while  we  have  too  often 
shared  in  foolish  panics  and  national  aberrations,  on  the  other  hand 
we  have  too  often  opposed  reforms,  and  discountenanced  concessions, 
and  denounced  discoveries,  and  made  sad  the  hearts  which  God  had 
not  made  sad.  And  we  are  running  the  same  risk  even  now.  The 
world  is  eager  and  hopeful,  and  we  have  clamoured  so  often,  "  The 
Church  in  danger,"  that  the  expression  has  become  a  jest.  Yet  if  Christ- 
ianity were  meant  to  be,  as  undoubtedly  it  was,  the  world's  perpetual 
rejuvenescence  and  reviving  spring,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  breathe,  and  breathe  perfectly  at  our  ease,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
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age  in  which  we  live.  What  generous  intellect  would  dislike,  what 
passionate  believer  in  God's  love  for  man  would  hold  lightly  by  the 
true  conception  of  Chiistianity  as  a  great  progressive  society  —  the 
enlightener  of  the  ignorant,  the  protector  of  the  oppressed,  the  enno- 
bler  of  the  people,  the  liberator  of  the  slave  —  a  society  ever  widening 
its  mighty  influences,  a  society  abreast  with,  or  in  advance  of,  all  the 
knowledge,  all  the  criticism,  all  the  science,  all  the  great  hopes  of  the 
age,  and  embracing  in  the  mighty  circles  of  its  perfection  every  great 
ideal  of  charity,  every  massive  scheme  of  improvement,  every  far-reach- 
ing discovery  of  truth?  Never — I  say  it  deliberately — was  there  an 
age  more  ripe  for  the  guidance  of  such  a  large  and  liberal  faith  —  a 
faith  which  in  the  light  of  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  should 
advocate  freedom  and  progress,  and  everything  that  is  fair  and  noble 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  depends  on  ourselves  whether  we  preach 
it  as  a  faith  which  satisfies  the  deepest  yearnings  of  mankind  —  a  faith 
capable  of  and  intended  for  the  regeneration  of  the  world,  the  faith  of 
the  Apostles,  the  faith  of  the  Martyrs,  the  faith  of  the  Crusaders,  the 
faith  of  the  Reformation —  or  whether  we  stereotype  it  into  "  hyperortho- 
dox  subtleties,"  and  stamp  it  with  an  impossible  finality.  The  working 
classes  are  seething  with  honourable  impulses  of  legislative  ameliora- 
tion. Have  we  blessed  their  aspirations  after  a  grand  ideal,  or  have 
we  been  sternly  repressive  and  contemptuously  cold?  The  moral 
aims  of  our  youth  of  genius  have  been  entirely  noble  in  their  intensity 
of  truth  ;  and  have  we  not  preached  so  conventional  a  morality  as  to 
leave  them  preferring  Epictetus  to  the  Bible?  Thousands  are  throng- 
ing the  temple-gates  of  science  ;  and  have  we  not  attempted,  in  sub- 
jects of  which  we  were  profoundly  ignorant,  to  dictate  foregone  conclu- 
sions from  the  false  exegesis  of  misappreciated  tex<s?  "  I  die."  said 
the  most  eminent  and  eloquent  of  modern  Roman  Catholics  —  a  man 
whom  children  loved  and  youths  adored  —  "  I  die  a  penitent  Catholic 
and  an  impenitent  Liberal."  If  there  were  among  us  a  similar  spirit, 
the  young,  instead  of  holding  aloof  from  us  with  indifference  and  sus- 
picion, would  crowd  round  us  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty ;  but 
if  that  deplorable  day  should  ever  come  in  which  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, as  an  established  system,  shall  ever  present  the  spectacle  of  a 
Church,  disunited  in  matters  of  doctrine,  disunited  in  matters  of  Church 
government,  disunited  in  matters  of  ritual,  but  united  like  an  almost 
unbroken  army  in  opposition  to  what  the  most  eminent  and  the  most 
cultivated  of  the  laity  regard  as  truths  of  science  and  measures  of  free- 
dom, then  we  shall  beyond  all  doubt  have  a  gradual  severance  from 
the  rising  intellect  of  the  nation,  followed  by  a  deep,  universal,  and 
implacable  hostility.  May  God  deliver  us  from  the  blind  unwisdom 
which  shall  render  possible  so  terrible  a  disaster ! 

III.  And  the  third  and  last  great  principle  which  I  would  lay  down 
as  indispensable  for  enabling  us  to  win  the  services  of  that  glorious 
youthful  army  which,  if  once  heartily  bound  to  the  Church,  would  serve 
her  with  irresistible  victorious  power,  is  the  principle  of  Tolerat'um. 
Ay,  and  I  would  plead  for  the  toleration  of  opinions  which  I  heartily 
repudiate  no  less  than  for  those  which  I  earnestly  maintain.  I  ask  it  not 
for  one  party — if  parties  we  must  have  —  but  for  all  ;  I  ask  not  for 
exclusive  liberty,  which  is  mere  prerogative  and   monopoly,  but  for  a 
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Church  whose  Creeds  and  Articles  are  our  best  preservatives  from  that 
worship  of  opinions  which  is  the  fruitful  source  of  all  intolerance, — 
for  a  Church  which,  like  the  Jerusalem  which  is  above,  is  free  and  the 
mother  of  us  all.  "Everyday,"  said  Lacordaire,  "I  grow  more  tena- 
cious of  purity  of  doctrine,  but  charity  in  the  appreciation  of  doctrines 
is  the  absolutely  needed  counterpoise  to  theological  inflexibility."  Yet 
both  before  and  after  the  Reformation,  the  representatives  of  the 
Church  have  shed  the  blood,  or  saddened  the  hearts,  or  silenced  the 
lips  of  her  wisest  and  noblest  sons.  The  most  earnest  reformers,  the 
most  original  moralists,  the  sincerest  missionaries  of  forgotten  or 
neglected  truths  —  men  who,  because  they  had  the  courage  to  herald 
unpopular  truths,  instead  of  being  crushed  and  browbeaten,  ought  to 
have  been  tended  with  a  thousand  exquisite  solicitudes  —  have  paid 
the  price  of  their  enlightenment  by  the  ruin  of  their  prosperity  or  the 
sacrifice  of  their  lives.  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  Wiclyffe 
and  Luther  and  Servetus,  and  Wesley  and  Whitfield,  are  names  that 
plead  trumpet-tongued  against  our  persecuting  intolerance.  And 
though  the  power  of  the  Inquisition  has  been  crushed  for  ever  under 
the  heel  of  men's  hatred  and  indignation,  its  spirit  is  yet  unquelled. 
There  is  hardly  a  single  very  eminent  or  original  clergyman  in  this 
room,  or  in  this  -day,  who  has  not  been  brought  to  law,  or  epis<?opally 
censured,  or  deprived,  or  excommunicated,  or  silenced,  or  calumniated  ; 
or  who  has  not  suffered  in  fortune,  profession,  or  peace  of  mind,  from 
the  opposition  of  those  who  differ  among  themselves,  often  about  mere 
unessential  criticisms,  or  metaphysical  beliefs, —  from  what  Jeremy 
Taylor  calls  that  "plain  art  and  design  of  the  devil  to  make  us  so  in 
love  with  our  own  opinions  as  to  call  them  faith  and  religion."  Over 
and  over  again,  from  the  days  of  Wiclyffe  to  the  days  of  Wesley,  has 
the  odious  tyranny  of  majorities  put  into  play  every  engine  of  wrathful 
ignorance,  popular  misrepresentation,  and  social  martyrdom,  to  crush 
some  single  and  often  friendless  theologian,  who,  with  intense  sincerity 
and  at  the  cost  of  all  that  makes  life  sweet,  has  arrived  by  heToic  and 
herculean  labour  at  some  conclusion  which,  however  distasteful,  is  yet 
religiously,  morally,  critically,  and  legally  defensible.  These  are  the 
errors  which  discredit  communities,  and  disestablish  Churches,  and 
alienate  generations,  and  fire  the  whole  passion  of  youthful  generosity 
on  the  side  of  those  whom  authority  would  oppress  ;  and  yet  they  are 
as  ineffectual  to  put  down  criticism  as  the  sand-barriers  of  an  infant  to 
stay  the  march  of  the  tidal  wave.  They  may  win  temporary  victories, 
but  it  is  at  the  cost  of  permanent  catastrophes  ;  they  may  dam  the 
river,  but  it  will  be  to  strengthen  the  inundation.  And  do  not  let  us 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  herein  justified  ;  we  are  but  injuring  the 
principles  which  we  think  to  defend,  and  laying  unhallowed  hands  on  the 
ark  which  we  suppose  will  fall.  Our  Lord's  anger,  let  us  remember,  fell 
like  lightning  among  the  scrupulous  and  orthodox  Pharisees,  while  it  left 
those  sceptical  Sadduces,  who  believed  neither  in  resurrection  nor  angel 
nor  spirit,  but  little  scathed  ;  and  the  type  which  he  chose  as  the  immor- 
tal example  of  the  noblest  and  most  ideal  virtue  was  neither  High 
Priest,  nor  Levite,  nor  Scribe,  nor  Pharisee,  but  one  of  those  irrever- 
ent and  heretical  Samaritans,  who,  rejecting  every  other  book  of  the 
sacred  canon,  accepted  only  an  interpolated  Pentateuch.     Acting  in 
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accordance  with  this  high  precedent — knowing  how  little  of  dogma 
Christ  and  Christ's  own  Apostles  required  of  their  converts  —  knowing 
that  intellect  is  one  of  God's  most  glorious  gifts  —  knowing  that  we  each 
of  us  have  immediate  communion  with  God, —  I  believe  that  the  only 
way  to  secure  the  permanence  and  pre-eminence  in  the  affections  of  the 
young  of  a  great  and  honoured  national  Church  is  to  discountenance  all 
semblance  of  an  usurped  authority  over  the  minds  and  consciences  of 
men,  to  cultivate  a  quicker  sympathy  with  all  which  is  progressive  and 
noble  in  the  times  in  which  we  live,  and  to  allow  the  fullest  latitude  and 
the  sincerest  charity  within  the  pale  of  our  communion  to  all  who,  what- 
ever may  be  their  other  differences,  accept  the  Nicene  Creed  as  the  sym- 
bol of  their  faith.  At  any  rate  it  is  certain  that  no  Church  can  win  the 
hearts  of  the  young,  no  Church  turn  the  hearts  of  the  children  to  their 
fathers,  which  does  not  endeavour  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace.  One  word,  and  that  a  word  of  the  greatest,  the  most 
devoted,  the  most  enlightened,  the  most  intense  of  all  the  Apostles, — 
the  Apostle  of  "the  third  heaven," — will  sum  up  all  that  I  have 
urged, —  and  the  last  word  of  it  is  the  truest  and  dearest  watchword  of 
a  noble  and  progressive  society  — "  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there 
is  Liberty." 

F.  W.  Farrar. 


Die  Gartenlaube. 

HERMAN  SCHMID  — THE  GERMAN  POET 
AND  NOVELIST. 


[Translated  for  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine.] 


AVING  exhausted  the  inanimate  art-treasures  of  Munich,  I  had, 
like  a  genuine  tourist,  begun  forthwith  to  bestow  my  attention  on 
the  living  celebrities,  had  visited  Paul  Heyse,  and,  knocking  in  vain  at 
the  door  of  Emanuel  Geibel,  learned  that  he  generally  passed  the 
summer  in  his  native  town  of  Lubec. 

I  then  wished  to  see  Herman  Schmid,  the  popular  and  favorite  au- 
thor—  the  more  so  because  he  is  not  an  exotic  but  an  indigenous 
growth,  and  devotes  himself  entirely  to  Bavarian  subjects  and  history. 
I  followed  in  this  visit  the  natural  promptings  of  my  heart,  desiring  to 
convince  myself  to  what  extent  the  idea  I  had  formed  of  the  author 
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from  his  works  would  correspond  with  the  man.  My  curiosity,  moreover, 
was  further  whetted  by  memoranda  of  the  poet's  life  jotted  down  in 
my  journal. 

When  I  enquired  at  a  book-store — (a  lucky  accident  had  led  me  to 
the  publisher  of  the  journal  for  which  Schmid  writes  his  terse  and 
popular  criticisms  on  drama  and  art) — where  the  poet  lived,  I  encoun- 
tered a  doubtful  shake  of  the  head,  and  was  told  that  he  had  fled  quite 
a  distance  from  the  tumult  of  the  Iser-Athens,  and  that  it  would  be 
something  of  a  journey  to  reach  the  Giesing  suburb  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Iser  where  the  poet  now  dwelt.  I  was  not  to  be  deterred  by 
this ;  commenced  my  pilgrimage  through  the  extensive  Au  suburb,  and 
came  at  last  to  an  elevation  of  the  Iser,  where  a  striking  view  opens 
into  the  mountains,  which  richly  repays  for  the  trouble  of  the  journey. 
I  soon  after  reached  Giesing,  but  enquired  in  vain  for  the  residence  of 
the  poet.  The  people,  consisting  mostly  of  farm-hands  and  laborers, 
did  not  appear  to  know  what  a  famous  fellow-countryman  lived  in  their 
midst.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  I  noticed  a  house,  the  exte- 
rior of  which  did  not  permit  me  to  doubt  that  I  had  attained  the 
wished-for  goal.  Before  me  stood  a  plain  building  of  one  story,  with 
a  gable  in  front,  distinguished  only  by  being  so  luxuriantly  overrun 
wifh  vines  and  ivy,  that  its  windows  were  hardly  visible.  Bushes  and 
flowers  peered  also  through  the  openings  of  the  garden  hedge,  so  that 
I  could  well  suppose  that  this  was  the  poet's  home. 

I  rang,  and  was  met  by  a  servant  who  led  me,  without  ceremony, 
through  a  plain  but  neat  hall  to  the  gable  story  of  the  house,  where  I 
was  greeted  by  the  master  of  the  house  with  open,  and,  as  it  appeared 
to  me,  not  very  agreeable  surprise.  The  occasion  had  been  propitious, 
and  had  led  me  directly  into  Schmid's  study.  During  the  interchange 
of  the  usual  conversation,  I  had  time  enough  to  remark  his  person. 

Schmid  is  plain  and  almost  homely  in  appearance,  not  tall,  and  of 
stout,  I  might  even  say,  corpulent  build,  and  although  just  verging  on 
his  fifty-fourth  year,  he  is  entirely  gray.  But  his  white  hair  is  the  only 
indication  of  age  ;  as  near  the  snowy  summit  of  a  mountain  refreshing 
verdure  is  often  to  be  seen,  so  the  rich  genius  of  the  poet  shines  out 
from  a  still  youthful  and  beautiful  countenance,  which  the  icy  air  of 
misfortune  has  not  been  able  to  chill. 

As  I  had  been  already  informed,  Schmid  was  born  in  March,  A.  D. 
18 1 5,  at  Waizenkirche,  in  Upper  Austria,  where  his  father,  who  after- 
wards died  in  Munich,  a  judge  of  the  higher  court  of  appeals,  then 
occupied  the  position  of  county  judge  of  a  Bavarian  circuit.  His 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Stoger,  the  revenue  officer  of  that  place  ; 
and  Herman  Schmid  was  the  first-born  of  a  happy  but  very  brief  union, 
for  his  mother  died  suddenly  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  her  age.  After 
an  excellent  education  at  the  Gymnasium,  Schmid  studied  law  at  Mu- 
nich, became  a  Doctor  of  Law,  and  after  several  years  of  practice  in 
the  courts,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Police  Court  soon  after  the 
representation  of  his  first  tragedy  on  the  stage  of  Munich  in  1843. 
This  was  a  rather  disagreeable  office,  but  he  accepted  it,  as  there  was 
no  other  vacancy  at  that  time  in  Munich,  where  the  King,  thinking  a 
residence  in  the  city  would  be  useful  to  him,  desired  him  to  remain. 
After  having  been  promoted  to  a  judgeship,  he  was  displaced  in  A.  D. 
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1850,  on  account  of  his  political  and  religious  opinions,  which  had 
rendered  him  obnoxious  in  '48. 

"  You  must  pardon  me,"  said  Schmid,  "  if  I  receive  you  with  some 
surprise,  as  I  am  not  accustomed  to  visitors ;  for  it  seldom  happens 
that  a  stranger  enters  my  study." 

I  answered  that  this  would  make  it  more  interesting  to  me,  but  the 
poet  smiled  and  said  — "  Besides,  there  is  not  much  to  see.  I  am  a  plain 
carpenter,  and  have  here  no  artistic  arrangements  or  costly  tools.  Ex- 
cuse me  a  moment,  and  in  the  meantime  examine  my  books,  if  you 
like." 

He  left  me,  and  I  had  time  to  take  a  hasty  glance  around  his  study, 
a  simple,  gable  room,  with  walls  sloping  to  right  and  left ;  two  book- 
cases, a  standing  desk,  and  a  writing  table  over  which  hung  a  water 
color  and  an  oil  painting  without  frames,  formed  the  entire  furniture. 
Against  the  wall  I  observed  a  guitar,  on  which  lay  a  faded  laurel 
wreath. 

"  I  have  observed  your  surroundings,"  I  said  to  him  as  he  returned  ; 
"the  place  where  so  many  beautiful  things  have  been  created  is  well 
worth  knowing." 

"  And  yet  you  are  wrong,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  have  been  living  up 
here  6nly  a  short  time;  I  used  to  work  in  a  little  summer-house  in  the 
garden,  which  I  will  hereafter  show  you.  I  do  not  require  much  for 
my  work :  all  I  wish  is  quiet,  and  a  look  at  nature  —  to  see  the  foliage 
and  hear  the  birds.  These  I  had  and  have  in  abundance.  Many  a 
morning  I  have  sat  down  to  write  before  four  o  clock,  and  although  I 
found  it  somewhat  cool  in  the  summer-house,  it  was  still  wonderfully 
fresh  and  as  quiet  as  a  church.  Are  you  surprised  that  I  went  so  early 
to  work?  I  was  obliged  to  :  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  my  time  be- 
longed to  the  law  office  where  I  practised,  so  that  the  morning  hours 
alone  remained  for  composition.'' 

I  had  already  heard  this,  and  was  curious  to  learn  something  exact 
from  the  poet  himself  concerning  the  events  of  his  life,  but  it  did  not 
appear  agreeable  to  him  to  be  reminded  of  them.  With  a  light  wave 
of  his  hand,  he  interrupted  my  remarks. 

"  Let  us  leave  that,"  he  said,  "  I  am  not  the  only  one  whom  the  flood 
of  1848  has  raised  and  cast  aside.  They  have  torn  me  from  a  noble 
career  and  set  me  aside  in  the  ripened  powers  of  manhood,  but  I  do 
not  let  my  wings  droop  on  that  account.  I  thought  it  better  to  make 
use  of  the  leisure  to  which  I  was  enforced,  and  it  has  turned  out  that 
what  was  intended  as  an  evil  has  resulted  in  good.  Every  man  has  his 
*  storm  and  stress  '  period  ;  mine  has  taught  me  to  be  circumspect  and 
to  work." 

I  spoke  of  his  industry  in  having  accomplished  so  much  in  so  short 
a  time.  "That  is  not  so  difficult,"  Schmid  answered.  "  I  write  quick- 
ly, because  I  never  touch  the  pen  until  I  exactly  know  what  I  wish, 
until  a  particularized  plan  and  careful  sketch  are  furnished.  And  I 
had  time  enough  to  prepare  them,  for  I  offered  my  stories  for  a  long  time 
before  they  found  a  purchaser.  Edmund  Hofer  was  the  first  who  ven- 
tured to  publish  my  "  Greis,"  and  "  Unverhofft,"  in  his  Stuttgart  Haus- 
Bliitter.  After  this  I  received  an  invitation  to  contribute  to  the  Gar- 
tenlaube,  and  the  ice  was  at  once  and  unexpectedly  broken   with  the 
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Huberbaurin.     I  have  to  thank  the  Gartenlaube  for  my  name  and  pop- 
ularity." 

He  listened  with  half-declining,  half-acknowledging  smile  as  I  spoke 
of  his  writings,  pronouncing  some  of  his  novels  drawn  from  the  ancient 
and  modern  history  of  Bavaria,  real  cabinet  pieces  in  the  delicacy  of 
their  execution,  and  commended  them  for  the  beauty  of  their  descrip- 
tions of  nature,  the  truth,  and  especially  the  naturalness  of  the  characters, 
which  causes  the  reader  to  believe  them  actually  before  him,  so  that  it 
would  be  easy  for  an  artist  to  depict  them. 

"  That,  too,  is  not  so  difficult  as  it  appears,"  was  the  reply.  "  Even 
as  a  bey  I  lived  much  in  the  country,  and  among  country  people,  and 
my  law  practice  also  gave  me  opportunity  for  observation  ;  the  com- 
mended truth  of  my  novels  consists  entirely  in  this,  that  each  is 
founded  on  something  that  has  actually  happened." 

"  Something  actual  ?  The  beautiful  Huberin  and  her  captaincy  of 
the  robbers  were  no  invention  then  ?  " 

"  I  drew  the  material  from  information  imparted  by  the  officer  who 
conducted  the  examination." 

"  And  'Almenrausch  '  and  '  Edelweisz  '  ?  " 
"  Arose  principally  from  the  parochial  register  of  Ramsau." 
"  The  '  Fireside,'  the  '  Owl,'  and  the  '  Swallow,'  are  they  founded  on 
fact  ? " 

"  Certainly ;  the  actual  in  them  answered  the  same  purpose  as  his- 
tory in  historical  novels,  and  gave  the  design  and  outline  to  the  concep- 
tion, so  that  scarcely  anything  remained  but  to  draw  the  picture  clearly, 
give  it  color,  and  thus  represent  a  bit  of  true  life." 

"  You  have  fully  succeeded  in  that,"  I  answered.  "  From  this  reason 
your  books  have  penetrated  so  greatly  the  heart  of  the  people." 

Schmid  regarded  me  quietly  for  a  moment  with  brightened  but  ques- 
tioning eyes.     "  I  should  be  very  happy  to  believe  this  in  earnest,"  he 
remarked,  "  for  my  whole   aim  has  been  to  write  for  the  people,  and 
contribute  to  their  amusement  and  cultivation." 
A  small  bell  in  the  corner  rang  quite  violently. 

"  We  are  interrupted,"  said  the  master  of  the  house.  "  That  is  the 
summons  to  coffee.  In  fine  weather  like  this  we  are  accustomed  to 
drink  it  in  the  open  air,  in  our  so-called  '  bird's-nest.'  Come  with  me; 
my  wife  will  be  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance." 

While  arising,  he  was  still  engaged  in  arranging  his  papers.  I  took 
another  look  at  the  pictures. 

"  You  are  observing  my  pictures,  which  have  an  interest  only  for  me. 
The  water  color  over  my  writing  table  represents  a  scene  in  the  first 
chapter  of  my  peasant  romance,  'The  Swallow  ;'  it  is  a  souvenir  from 
Count  Pocci,  who  must  certainly  be  known  to  you  as  an  artist  and  a 
poet.  He  wished  to  prove  to  me  by  this  the  peculiar  delight  he  took 
in  that  book." 

"  That  delight  he  shares  with  all  who  have  read  it.  But  the  oil 
painting?  The  lady  in  the  black  veil,  with  shrouded  diadem  and  eyes 
blinded  with  tears?    It  is  a  head  of  rare  beauty." 

"  Yes  ;  but  also  of  dangerous  beauty.  For  she  is  the  real  Loreley 
who  entices  us  in  youth  to  enter  her  skiff  and  attempt  the  perilous 
voyage  through  the  sunken  rocks.     It  is  the  Tragic  Muse  on  the  cur- 
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tain  of  our  National  Theatre,  from  which  I  have  had  a  copy  made  as 
a  memorial." 

I  said  that  he  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  disfavor  of  the 
Tragic  Muse,  and  reminded  him  of  his  "  Columbus,"  his  "  Strasburg," 
"  Camoens,''  &c,  but  he  did  not  permit  me  to  end. 

"  Let  us  forego,"  he  urged,  "  the  catalogue  of  my  dramas,  which  you 
appear,  to  my  astonishment,  to  know  so  exactly.  It  is  so  numerous, 
that  in  going  through  it  the  hottest  coffee  might  become  cold." 

"  It  is  true,"  he  continued,  as  we  walked  on,  "  that  many  of  my 
pieces  have  received  commendation  and  friends  both  here  and  abroad, 
but  the  greatest  success  is  still  wanting." 

"  And  the  National  Theatre  ?  "  I  inquired.  "  It  is  known  that  there 
are  bril  liant  hopes  for  it,  and  you  also  appear  to  have  shared  them, 
as  you  have  devoted  to  it  your  energies  as  a  writer  and  manager." 

We  had  just  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  "  Be  quiet,"  said  Schmid, 
pressing  my  hand.  "  There  are  always  chapters  which  we  like  to 
skip." 

Through  a  glass  covered  passage,  on  the  outside  of  which  was  a 
trellis  run  over  with  ivy,  we  entered  a  pleasant  but  simply  furnished 
sitting  room,  where  a  small  upright  piano  disclosed  to  me  that  the  art 
of  melody  was  not  unknown  in  the  house.  I  noticed  on  the  wall  a 
plaster  cast  of  Dannecker's  famous  bust  of  Schiller,  and  a  few  excellent 
engravings.  In  passing,  Schmid  pointed  to  the  ceiling.  "There  you 
will  find  a  motto  which  I  have  always  followed  in  life  and  art.  As  you 
have  given  so  much  attention  to  my  works,  you  have  probably  met  it : 

'  Leave  everything  to  God,  and  do  what  is  at  hand,' 

upon  the  title  page  of  the  '  Heim  Garten,'  whose  short  career  is  also 
pehaps  known  to  you ;  —  another  chapter  of  beautiful  but  deceitful 
hopes." 

The  room  opened  on  a  terrace  into  the  "  bird's-nest,"  and  I  must 
confess  that  this  name  suited  well  the  handsome  room  which,  enclosed 
by  an  iron  lattice,  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  foliage,  so  that  it 
appeared  as  if  you  were  sitting  among  the  branches.  To  the  left,  a 
linden  tree  of  remarkable  beauty  extended  its  boughs  around  the  cor- 
ner of  the  house,  and  formed  towards  the  western  weather-side  a  pro- 
tecting mantle  against  storms. 

The  mistress  of  the  house,  a  noble  woman  in  her  best  years,  wel- 
comed me  in  a  simple  manner,  with  unmistakable  heartiness,  and  re- 
lated to  me  as  she  poured  out  the  coffee,  the  history  of  the  garden 
which  we  saw  below  through  the  openings  of  the  boughs.  It  appeared 
to  be  a  park  in  miniature.  I  observed  a  beautiful  green  sward  enclosed 
by  large  fir  trees,  groups  of  bushes  in  bloom,  flowers  and  rose-buds,  and 
a  veranda  covered  with  vines,  and  learned  that  ten  years  ago  the  place 
had  been  a  rough  vegetable  field. 

"  There  is  not  a  tree,"  the  lady  exclaimed,  "  that  we  have  not 
planted,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  house  and  garden  especially  has 
been  my  own  work."  "  What  could  I  do  ?  "  she  continued,  as  I  com- 
plimented her.  "When  you  have  a  poet  for  a  husband,  you  must  at  least 
make  yourself  useful  in  some  way,  and  as  I  could  do  nothing  else,  I 
sought  to  arrange  his  home  to  please  him  and  make  him  comfortable." 
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In  the  meantime  the  family  became  complete,  the  mother  of  the  lady 
of  the  house  led  in  a  pretty  black-eyed  young  girl,  who  immediately 
threw  her  delicate  arms  caressingly  around  the  poet's  neck,  while  an 
unmarried  woman,  who  had  been  a  faithful  domestic  for  many  years, 
handed  inviting  fruit  to  me.  The  conversation  now  became  general, 
not  resting  long  on  any  one  topic,  but  touching  lightly  everything 
agreeable.  The  master  of  the  house  made  few  remarks.  He  appeared 
to  be  of  a  silent  nature,  one  who  loved  rather  to  listen  than  to  talk ; 
and  had  received,  as  they  told  me,  a  quiet  self-communing  disposition 
as  an  inheritance  from  his  noble  mother.  At  the  question  alone  of  the 
present  condition  and  the  future  of  poetry  in  Germany,  he  betrayed 
more  animation. 

"  I  cherish  the  best  hopes  for  it,"  he  said  zealously,  "  we  shall  not 
live  to  see  the  time  of  the  union  to  which  we  are  now  driving  with 
rapid  current, —  but  I  rejoice  at  the  thought  of  the  expansion  and  ele- 
vation which  art  and  poetry  will  then  experience,  when  they  once 
become  the  expression, —  and  God  grant  that  it  may  be  in  religious  mat- 
ters too  !  —  of  a  great  consolidated  nationality ;  if  it  is  permitted  to  it 
to  become  really  national  in  form  and  in  substance,  what  rich  prospects, 
which  are  now  closed  to  them,  would  then  open  !  Until  then,  nothing 
remains  for  us  to  do  but  honestly  to  preserve  our  little  mite,  that  it  may 
furnish  a  foundation-stone  on  which  the  completed  temple  may  rise. 
For  my  part,  it  has  always  been  my  aim  to  give  in  my  novels  and 
romances  a  life-picture,  founded  entirely  on  the  history  of  my  country,  in 
which  I  take  most  interest  because  I  know  it  best ;  the  life  of  our  peo- 
ple is  indeed  peculiar  and  striking  enough  to  afford,  under  all  circum- 
stances, worthy  material.  I  have  long  had  the  idea  of  poetically  repre- 
senting the  history  of  Bavaria  in  a  connected  series  of  novels  and  dra- 
mas—  the  death  of  King  Maximilian,  who  had  a  similar  idea,  put  an 
end  to  this.  But  what  was  already  clone :  the  dramas,  "  Thasillo," 
"  Christopher,  the  Warrior,"  "  Ludwig,  the  Bearded,"  and  the  "  Children 
of  Munich,"  as  well  as  the  novels,  "The  Hunter  Host,"  "  Aurora," 
and  "  My  Eden,"  will,  at  least,  serve  as  honorable  fragments  of  what  I 
intended.  I  can  well  say  that  I  wrote  them  from  my  heart,  that  I  set 
down  in  them  what  I  hoped  the  people,  the  whole  German  people  might 
attain, —  liberty  in  life  and  estate,  intelligence  and  energy  of  spirit,  wis- 
dom and  culture,  for  the  dissipation  of  prejudice.'' 

The  sun  had  already  set,  and  a  cool  breeze  from  the  neighboring 
meadows  brought  with  it  the  sweet  perfume  of  new  mown  grass,  when 
I  took  a  reluctant  leave  of  this  beautiful,  domestic  circle,  wishing  the 
poet  time  and  the  power  to  accomplish  all  the  objects  he  had  in  mind. 

He  thanked  me  and  shook  my  hand.  "  We  must  be  satisfied  with 
that,"  he  said,  "  which  the  heavenly  powers  permit  us  to  attain.  I  am 
reminded  of  a  line  of  the  poem  which  my  friend  Heyse  read  at  the 
festival,  in  commemoration  of  Schiller. 

'  Power  is  fate  :  ours  is  the  will.' 

This  is  an  excellent  sentiment  to  rest  on." 


Once  a  IVeji. 

ON    CHAFF 


SLANG  acts  on  a  language  very  much  as  port  wine  does  upon  the  con- 
stitution ;  small  doses  of  good  quality  enrich  it,  copious  draughts 
ot  ordinary  stuff  ruin  it.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  for  example,  how 
our  forefathers  got  on  without  such  a  word  as  humbug.  They  had  the 
thing  ;  oh  yes,  they  had  the  thing,  and  had  to  use  such  unsatisfactory 
words  as  cajolery,  deceit,  hypocrisy,  to  express  it.  Now,  the  term 
humbug  is  pretty  well  incorporated  in  the  English  tongue.  I  have  not 
yet  heard  it  in  the  pulpit,  but  believe  it  to  be  in  customary  use  at  the 
bar,  though  its  introduction  met  at  first  with  some  resistance.  Do  you 
know  the  story?  A  late  judge,  whose  personal  appearance  was  as 
unprepossessing  as  his  legal  knowledge  was  profound  and  his  intellect 
keen,  interrupted  a  female  witness  :  "  Humbugged  yon,  my  good  woman, 
what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? "  said  he,  sternly. 

"Well,  my  lord,"  replied  the  woman,  '•  I  don't  know  how  to  explain 
exactly  ;  but  if  a  girl  called  your  lordship  a  handsome  man,  now,  she 
would  be  humbugging  you." 

Chaff  is  not  so  good  a  word  as  humbug,  but  still  it  was  wanted  j  for 
repartee  is  insufficient,  and  badinage  is  a  French  word  which  has 
always  refused  to  take  a  shorts  and  become  a  naturalised  Anglo-Saxon. 
It  would  sound  most  incongruous  to  call  an  interchange  of  humorous 
incivilities  between  two  cabmen  badinage,  and  chaff  is  so  expressive; 
valuable  wit  or  sound  reasoning  would  fall  unnoticed  in  such  an  encoun- 
ter, but  the  light  words  which  fly  into  the  air  from  the  winnowing  tongue, 
the  husks  and  refuse  of  wit,  are  perceptible  to  all. 

It  is  not  every  man  who  can  chaff,  and  many  a  gentleman  who  fan- 
cies that  if  he  condescended  to  engage  the  funny  man  of  a  cockney 
pleasure  party  in  wordy  warfare  he  could  easily  silence  his  batteries 
mi^ht  find  himself  very  much  mistaken.  Those  who  have  taken  a 
prominent  share  in  political  contests,  or  have  thrown  themselves  heart 
and  soul  into  the  humours  of  the  road  on  a  Derby  day,  know  well  how 
smart  and  ready  many  a  fellow  .vho  can  barely  write  his  name  may  be. 
It  is  one  thing  to  write  a  stinging  epigram,  or  deliver  a  telling  speech, 
and  quite  another  to  turn  the  laugh  to  your  side  by  a  quick  and  appro- 
priate rejoinder  to  a  sudden  attack.  The  great  secret  is  not  to  hesi- 
tate ;  never  rack  your  head  for  a  good  thing,  but  out  with  what  first 
comes  into  it,  and  take  your  chance  of  its  effect.  A  chaffing  match  is 
like  a  duel  with  revolvers ;  both  sides  blaze  away  as  fast  as  they  can, 
and  some  of  the  bullets  are  pretty  sure  to  find  their  billets,  unless  one 
of  the  combatants  is  very  destitute  of  mother  wit  indeed. 

If  Mrs.  Grundy  turns  up  her  nose,  and  says  that  I  have  chosen  a 
very  low  subject  to  write  upon,  I  reply,  Britannicus  sum,  el  nihil  Brit- 
annicum  a  me  alienum puto.  (I  know  it  is  rude  to  talk  Latin  to  a  lady, 
but  then  I  do  so  detesi  the  woman.) 
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In  calling  chaff  British  I  do  not  mean  to  claim  a  superiority  in  quick 
reply  for  my  countrymen  ;  it  may  "be  French  and  German  too,  for  all 
I  know ;  indeed  I  have  been  informed  that  the  bals  d'opera  at  Paris 
exist  upon  it,  so  far  as  the  fun  goes,  entirely.  And  judging  from  the 
wit  which  corruscates  through  French  literature,  and  the  smart  repar- 
tee carried  on  through  whole  scenes  in  French  plays,  a  Parisian  chaf- 
fing match  ought  to  be  something  superlative.  And  yet  I  should  have 
imagined  that  our  neighbours  were  too  excitable  for  an  interchange  of 
personalties  lasting  longer  than  half  a  minute,  besides  which  there  is 
generally  something  vicious  in  French  wit ;  the  point  of  the  tongue  is 
envenomed,  and  perfect  good  humour  is  a  necessary  ingredient  of  chaff 
proper ;  there  must  be  a  smile,  not  a  sneer,  on  the  lips  of  either  com- 
batant. There  is  an  instance  on  record,  however,  of  a  French  farmer 
whose  badinage  was  quite  in  the  British  style.  He  was  driving  such  a 
very  large  herd  of  calves  into  Paris  one  morning,  that  he  blocked  up 
the  road  by  which  a  crowd  of  pleasure-seekers  were  proceeding  to 
some  fete  outside  the  barriers,  and  consequently  he  came  in  for  a  good 
deal  of  expostulation,  banter,  and  abuse. 

"  Why  all  those  calves  ?  What  are  you  taking  such  a  lot  into  Paris 
for?"  was  one  question  a  hundred  times  repeated. 

"Well,  th6y  will  want  them;  there  are  such  a  number  going  out," 
was  his  reply. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  boys  can  never  chaff.  It  is  true  that  a  Lon- 
don street  urchin  will  often  utter  a  sharp  and  pert  remark,  but  even  he 
invariably  fails  to  find  a  second  answer  if  he  is  taken  up.  And  as  for 
boys  of  a  higher  class,  whose  wits  have  not  been  prematurely  forced  by 
the  education  of  the  kennel,  they  have  not  the  slightest  notion  of  repar- 
tee. Listen  to  them  when  they  attempt  it;  they  take  refuge  in  viru- 
lent abuse  and  the  tu  quoque  almost  immediately.  The  cause  of  this  is 
not  far  to  seek  ;  it  arises  partly  from  a  lack  of  the  sense  of  humour, 
very  general  amongst  the  young,  and  partly  from  the  want  of  that 
power  of  self-restraint  which  is  acquired  by  knocking  about  in  the  world. 
And  then  an  immense  quantity  of  chaff  is  traditional ;  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  smart  sayings  and  apt  replies  ready  cut  and  dried  which  have 
never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  reduced  to  writing,  but  which  are  none 
the  less  familiar  amongst  certain  classes  of  society ;  so  that  a  casual 
assistant  at  a  street  dispute  is  pretty  sure  to  receive  an  exaggerated 
impression  of  the  readiness  of  the  interlocutors'  wits.  I  have  noticed 
this  even  amongst  Irishmen,  who  are  the  most  ready  of  all  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  to  engage  in  these  wordy  combats,  and  most  frequently 
get  the  best  of  them ;  every  now  and  then  their  utterances  will  be 
original,  struck  out  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  but  the  greater  part  will 
be  from  the  arsenal  stored  up  in  their  memories ;  they  have  used  them 
often  before  and  will  do  so  again  and  again.  And  if  Paddy  is  obliged 
to  depend  mainly  on  old  jokes,  how  much  more  must  the  less  ready 
John  lie  under  that  necessity.  But,  after  all,  this  reliance  upon  con- 
ventionalities is  no  disgrace  to  the  chaffer,  seeing  that  he  shares  it  in 
common  with  all  men  who  have  to  speak  in  public.  Where  would  our 
after-dinner  orators,  our  Members  of  Parliament,  our  barristers,  and 
our  extempore  preachers  be,  if  they  had  not  a  stock  of  commonplaces 
always  on  hand  to  eke  out  with?  And  it  is  just  as  well  that  their  wit 
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and  wisdom  should  be  thus  diluted,  for  who  could  follow  a  genius  who 
was  both  fluent  and  entirely  original  through  an  hour's  discourse?  It 
gives  one  indigestion  of  the  brain  only  to  think  of  it.  There  is,  in- 
deed, a  very  low  order  of  chaff — as  of  speechifying  —  which  consists 
entirely  in  the  utterance  of  foolish  popular  phrases.  Such  questions 
as,  Does  your  mother  know  you're  out?  How  are  your  poor  feet? 
Where  are  you  going  on  Sunday?  or  the  more  modern  exclamation, 
I'll  have  your  hat  !  form  the  whole  stock  in  trade  of  some  foolish 
Cockneys  who  desire  to  chaff,  but  cannot.  To  criticise  their  vulgar 
efforts  would  be  like  descanting  on  the  steps  of  a  dancing  bear;  I  lis- 
ten not  to  them.  But  I  do  enjoy,  I  confess,  hearing  a  bit  of  good 
genuine  chaff,  even  at  my  own  expense,  such  as  a  reply  a  cabman 
made  to  me  two  or  three  years  ago.  There  had  been  a  horrible  mur- 
der committed  in  a  cab ;  a  wretch  poisoned  his  wife  and  children  in- 
side it  with  some  beer  which  he  brought  out  to  them  from  a  public 
house  and  into  which  he  had  poured  prussic  acid,  if  I  remember  right; 
at  all  events,  a  friend  and  myself  were  talking  about  the  occurrence  as 
we  left  a  London  dining-room  one  evening,  and  as  it  was  raining  we 
hailed  a  four-wheeler.  "  This  is  not  the  cab  the  murder  was  commit- 
ted in,  I  hope  ?"  said  I,  on  stepping  in. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  cabby,  promptly  ;  "  this  is  mostly  ke*pt  for  taking 
patients  to  the  small  pox  hospital." 

He  had  me  there,  eh  ?  And  a  just  retribution  too,  for  taking  the  ini- 
tiative by  one  who  knew  very  well  that  readiness  was  not  his  forte,  and 
that  he  always  thought  of  a  capital  reply  five  minutes  too  late,  but  stood 
speechless  at  the  critical  moment.  I  am  more  waiy  generally,  however, 
and  have  very  rarely  found  myself  personally  exposed  to  the  fire  of  a 
bantering  tongue  on  land,  though  a  mild  taste  for  catching  Thames  dace 
with  an  artificial  fly  brings  upon  me  an  immense  amount  of  water-chaff. 
It  is  a  singular  phenomenon  that  numbers  of  persons  who  are  sober 
and  reserved  in  manner  upon  all  other  occasions,  become  affected  with 
a  desire  to  say  impertinent  things  directly  they  get  into  a  boat  and  are 
fairly  launched.  Devoted  lovers  seated  on  the  bank  they  will  startle  — 
as  their  lips  are  about  to  meet  —  with  a  rude  "  Ahem  !  "  They  disgust 
the  crews  of  four-oared  cutters,  who  fancy  they  are  pulling  well  together, 
by  shouting,  "  One  at  a  time,  gentlemen  !  "  and  they  show  an  uncalled- 
for  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  amateur  horticulturists  who  are  work- 
ing in  those  pretty  gardens  which  slope  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water. 
But  fishermen  are  their  favourite  butts,  and  when  you're  anchored  in 
the  middle  of  the  river  your  position  is  a  very  exposed  one.  You  are 
alone  and  helpless,  and,  though  you  do  not  choose  to  reply  to  the  ab- 
surd questions  which  are  put  to  you,  you  cannot  avoid  a  sense  of  look- 
ing ridiculous.  I  mostly  take  the  contemptuous  silence  line  myself,  for 
fear  of  the  encounter,  but  some  of  our  fraternity  are  not  bad  at  rejoin- 
der. One  day  in  particular  last  autumn  I  noticed  a  brother  fisherman 
anchored  some  thirty  yards  above  my  station,  who  took  the  chaff  out  of 
all  the  aggressive  boats  which  were  coming  down  the  stream  ;  they  had 
not  a  word  left  by  the  time  they  reached  me,  so  that  I  escaped  un- 
scathed. "  Hulloa,  Tom,"  observed  the  stroke  of  a  pair  oar  to  his 
friend  and  bow,  "  there's  a  fish  at  one  end  and  a  fool  at  the  other ; " 
uttered,  of  course,  in  a  loud  tone  for  the  benefit  of  the  angler.     "  Bet- 
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ter  be  a  fool  than  a  galley-slave,"  shot  back  the  latter.  Next  came  a 
wherry  full  of  very  awkward  rowers  indeed,  who  pushed  their  observa- 
tions to  the  verge  of  insolence.  "  That  is  right,"  cried  their  proposed 
victim,  good-humoredly  ;  "  I  like  to  see  tailors  stretch  their  tongues  as 
well  as  their  legs  when  they  do  get  a  holiday." 

From  the  silence  in  the  boat  which  followed  this  remark,  I  expect  it 
went  home. 

Of  course  the  greater  part  of  the  chaff  directed  against  us  poor  fly- 
fishers  bears  reference  to  the  small  size  of  our  prey,  and  the  dace  is 
certainly  not  what  you  would  call  a  noble  fish.  The  funniest  way  in 
which  my  attention  has  ever  been  directed  to  this  fact — and  it  has 
exercised  the  ingenuity  of  dozens  and  dozens  —  was  by  a  Yankee. 
He  was  not  rowing  himself,  not  he  ;  he  had  hired  a  waterman  at  Rich- 
mond bridge  to  do  that,  while  he  himself  lounged  on  the  cushions 
smoking  an  immense  cigar.'  Just  as  the  boat  was  passing  I  hooked  a 
very  juvenile  dace  indeed,  not  longer  than  my  middle  finger. 

"  Stranger,"  drawled  the  American,  "  can  we  do  a  deal  ?  I'll  put  it 
down  handsome  for  the  blubber." 

I  once  heard  a  nobleman,  who  is  reputed  to  have  lost  a  couple  of 
fortunes  at  the  gaming-table,  call  out,  as  he  passed  a  party  of  barbel 
fishers  in  Teddington  Deeps,  "  Patience  in  a  punt!  " 

"  I  thought  you  liked  a  bit  of  punting  too,  my  lord,"  shouted  back 
one  of  the  anglers,  who  recognised  him. 

But  we  are  a  meek  and  long-suffering  race  as  a  rule,  and  it  is 
much  wiser  for  the  witlings  to  poke  their  fun  at  us  than  to  direct  their 
shafts  against  the  bargees,  whose  retaliatory  remarks  are  for  the  most 
part  coarse  and  profane,  even  if  they  do  not  take  a  practical  form. 
The  query,  Who  ate  the  puppy  pie  under  Marlow  bridge  ?  has  often  re- 
sulted in  black  eyes  and  a  ducking  for  the  curious  inquirer;  and  I  have 
myself  seen  a  bargee,  who  was  unable  to  get  at  a  boat-load  of  teazing 
chaffers  in  any  other  way,  fire  a  charge  of  small  shot  at  them.  The 
distance  was  too  great,  indeed,  for  material  damage,  but  not  so  far  as 
to  prevent  its  proving  a  stinging  reply. 


The  Saturday  Review. 

RECENT  ART  IN  MUNICH. 


MODERN  Munich  may  possibly  live  long  enough  to  grow  venera- 
ble.    In  her  younger  days  she  was  rather  looked  clown  Upon  as 
an  upstart ;  the  old  historic  arts  could  scarcely  be  brought  to  tolerate 
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span-new  revivals,  and  students  familiar  with  the  great  originals  in 
Italy  approached  with  a  sneer  servile  copies  by  the  Munich  Michael 
Angelo.  Yet  even  the  newest  of  capitals  by  lapse  of  time  become  his- 
toric, and  artists  who  once  had  the  fault  of  being  too  young  may,  in 
the  course  of  nature,  grow  even  too  old.  Certainly  the  aspect  is  at 
length  greatly  changed  of  that  somewhat  over-presumptuous  school 
which  in  its  infancy  thirty  years  ago  was  "  dry  nursed  "  under  King 
Ludwig.  Age  finds  homage,  and  death  brings  respect.  Immortal 
through  the  grand  fresco  of  the  "  Last  Judgment,"  Cornelius,  whom 
Niebuhr  described  as  a  young  fiery  enthusiast,  not  many  months  since 
passed  away  in  feebleness  at  the  goodly  age  of  seventy-eight.  Hess 
likewise,  who  lives  in  the  lovely  decorations  of  All  Saints  Chapel  and 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Boniface,  now  rests  from  his  labours  ;  Schwanthaler 
too,  the  most  prolific  of  sculptors,  is  gone;  Ludwig  himself  has  left  the 
scene,  and  his  good  deeds  rather  than  his  follies  are  remembered  in 
his  grave  ;  Schnorr,  known  in  Munich  by  his  frescoes  in  the  King's 
Palace  illustrative  of  the  Niebelungenlied,  and  well  reputed  even  in 
England  by  his  Bible  prints,  alone  among  his  compeers  survives,  strick- 
en in  years,  his  eye  no  longer  clear  to  see,  nor  his  hand  firm  to  execute, 
designs  which  imagination  still  struggles  to  create.  Thus  the  traveller 
in  Munich  is  ready  to  exchange  satire  for  sentiment  ;  memories  begin 
to  clothe  bald  facades,  and  associations  kindle  a  warmth  in  the  cold 
yet  shadowless  streets.  Munich,  from  an  abstract  point  of  view,  may 
still  be  looked  upon  as  a  magnificent  mistake  ;  but  the  city  is  old 
enough  to  have  grown  into  an  established  fact  in  history,  a  phenome- 
non in  art  to  be  taken  for  better  or  for  worse. 

The  Munich,  in  fact,  of  the  present  day,  is  not  the  Munich  of  the 
past ;  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  her  art  and  the  aspect  of 
her  school.  Carl  Piloty,  the  realist,  who  has  been  long  known  to  visit- 
ors in  the  New  Pinakothek  by  a  powerful  melodrama,  the  "  Death  of 
Wallenstein,"  and  who  made  a  brilliant  debut  in  London  in  1862  by 
"  Nero  among  the  Ruins  of  Rome,"  is  the  star  that  now  rules  in  the 
zenith.  Many  orbs  of  lesser  magnitude  shine  around  the  meteor  with 
borrowed  light ;  the  united  fire  casts  into  eclipse  the  waning  lamps 
which  only  a  few  years  since  were  bright  in  the  upper  sky.  This  re- 
vulsion, which  may  be  remarked,  though  not  wholly  regretted,  has  been 
brought  about  by  that  principle  of  reaction  which  so  oft  asserts  its 
power  in  history.  The  spiritualism  of  Overbeck  was  almost  sure  to 
swoon  itself  away  ;  the  swelling  convulsions  of  Cornelius  were  tortured 
to  the  death,  the  sweet  placidity  of  Hess  expired  at  length  in  soulless 
inanity,  and  so  nature  rushed  in  to  fill  the  void,  and  is  now  intent  on 
avenging  herself  for  long  neglect.  Hence  the  rise  of  Carl  Piloty  the 
realist,  the  materialist,  the  naturalist,  who,  presenting  himself  with  a 
following  of  eighteen  disciples,  carried  off  a  first  prize  in  the  last  Paris 
International  Exhibition.  The  characteristics  of  this  the  reigning 
school  in  Munich  are  strongly  pronounced  and  easy  to  be  understood. 
Instead  of  the  quiet  contemplation  to  which  the  so-called  Christian 
art  of  modern  Germany  has  been  surrendered,  Piloty  and  his  followers 
commit  themselves  to  dramatic  action,  stirring  situations,  the  surprise 
of  a  plot,  and  the  climax  of  a  catastrophe.  In  lieu  of  generic  types, 
these  men  seize  on  individualities ;  instead  of  ideal  beauty,  they  prefer 
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eccentricity  in  the  concrete  ;  in  place  of  humanity  in  the  abstract,  they 
put  trenchant  character  ;  hence  they  stand  at  equal  distance  from 
classic  grace  and  Christian  spiritualism.  And  yet  this  revulsion  cannot 
be  regretted,  provided  always  the  rebound  be  not  too  far  in  the  oppo- 
site extreme.  The  prior  Munich  school,  by  the  condition  of  its  birth, 
was  sure  to  wear  itself  out,  and,  instead  of  lingering  years  painfully 
prolonged,  a  speedy  end  maybe  accounted  a  blessing.  Young  Munich 
is  now  exulting  in  the  vigour  and  vitality  of  immediate  contact  with 
nature.  Forms  hitherto  hard,  cold,  and  petrified,  move  in  life,  and 
warm  under  generous  impulse.  Flesh  and  muscle,  dry  and  withered 
as  parchment,  have  once  more  blood  in  the  veins,  and  colour  glows 
within  the  tissues ;  in  short,  the  art  which  had  sickened  unto  death 
starts  into  life  renewed.  So  far  good.  Yet,  while  we  admire  a  body 
healthy  and  robust,  drapery  glittering  and  real,  light  dazzling  as  a  sun- 
ray,  texture  true  to  substance  and  surface,  we  may  be  permitted  to  de- 
plore the  soul  that  has  fled.  Overbeck,  Cornelius,  Veit,  and  others  of 
the  elder  school,  had  always  largeness  of  intent  ;  Piloty  and  his  follow- 
ers have  sometimes  no  largeness  at  all,  save  of  canvas.  Cornelius 
painted  the  "  Last  Judgment  "  ;  the  new  school  of  realism  and  romance 
depicts  a  love-scene  under  a  bower,  life-size,  within  a  flaunting  frame 
twenty  feet  square  ! 

Munich  has  of  late  years  obtained  further  extension  for  her  peculiar 
and  specific  arts  in  the  direction  of  the  Maximilian  Strasse,  a  scheme 
which  reaches  a  climax  of  folly  in  "the  Maximilianeum  " — a  huge 
Goverment  fabric,  something  between  a  Manchester  warehouse  and  a 
monster  hotel,  which  still  stretches  its  ungainly  skeleton  into  the  sky, 
showing  an  internal  anatomy  of  rotten  rubble,  like  many  other  births 
or  abortions  in  the  Fatherland,  brought  nude  into  the  world,  not  being 
blessed  even  with  the  clothing  of  an  outer  cuticle.  This  Maximilian- 
eum is  yet  one  more  warning  example  of  that  vaulting  ambition,  com- 
mon in  Munich,  which  proves  vastly  in  excess  of  means  at  command, 
whether  pecuniary  or  intellectual.  Yet  the  new  quarter,  as  a  whole, 
with  a  handsome  array  of  shops,  hotels,  and  public  buildings,  is  a  fair 
manifestation  of  Munich  magnificence.  Singularly  wanting  are  these 
structures  in  shadow ;  indeed  the  whole  city  may  be  said  to  be  in  the 
position  of  the  unhappy  man  who  is  supposed  to  have  sold  his  shadow 
to  a  personage  not  to  be  named.  The  architecture,  in  fact,  of  the  Lud- 
wig  era  is  shadowless;  it  wants  substance  and  relief;  it  is  thin,  flat, 
and  forceless  as  a  card  built  house  ;  and  so  distressing  does  this  man- 
nered style  become,  that  the  visitor  is  at  times  thankful  to  make  escape 
from  the  Ludwig  Strasse  by  a  rush  down  old,  narrow,  shadowy  streets, 
gable-pointed,  roof-projecting,  which  carry  the  mind  away  from  Munich 
to  Nuremberg,  Ulm,  and  Augsburg,  and  take  the  imagination  from 
Cornelius,  Schnorr,  and  Schwanthaler,  to  the  good  old  times  of  Albert 
Durer,  Holbein,  Peter  Vischer,  and  Adam  Kraft.  And  herein  we 
touch  the  causes  why  the  arts  in  Munich  seldom  succeed  in  satisfying 
the  mind.  They  are  foreign,  they  are  forced  ;  they  accord  but  ill  with 
the  climate,  the  soil,  or  the  race  ;  they  want  the  earnestness  and  down- 
rightness  of  strong  conviction. 

A  recent  visit  to  Munich  has  brought  to  our  notice,  in  this  new  Max- 
imilian quarter,  the  Royal  Museum,  devoted  to  the  national  antiquities 
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of  Bavaria  —  a  project  which  seems  designed  to  emulate  the  Hotel  de 
Cluny  and  the  Museum  of  South  Kensington.  A  like  praiseworthy 
attempt  we  were  glad  to  find  in  Nuremberg,  since  our  last  visit,  and 
the  reader  will  readily  believe  that  rare  and  lovely  examples  of  art- 
workmanship  maybe  gleaned  in  old  Franconia.  As  to  the  "  Bay- 
erisches  National  Museum,''  in  Munich,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
know  that  its  treasures  are  distributed  into  three  classes — i.  The 
German  Celtic  and  Carlovingian  period;  2.  The  Gothic  era;  3. 
The  time  of  the  Renaissance  down  to  modern  days.  It  is  stated 
that,  "the  Bavarian  Exchequer  not  having  at  its  disposal  the 
large  sums  granted  by  the  English  Government  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  South  Kensington,  the  King  bestowed  upon  the  National 
Museum  such  objects  in  his  Royal  palaces  as  were  not  needed  for  ihe 
immediate  use  of  the  Court."  Among  such  gifts  we  remarked  a  series 
of  tapestries  unequalled  in  any  Museum  in  Europe.  The  purpose  of 
this  praiseworthy  project  may  be  concisely  stated  to  be  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  art  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  through  its  ancient  monu- 
ments and  art-products,  to  elucidate  the  relation  between  national  arts 
and  the  civilization  of  the  people,  and  lastly,  to  bring  the  best  works 
of  past  time  to  bear  upon  the  industries  of  the  present  clay.  As  acces- 
sory to  the  main  object,  the  walls  have  been  covered  with  a  series  of 
vast  frescoes  illustrative  of  the  national  annals  of  Bavaria.  Of  these 
we  must  speak,  as  the  latest  manifestation  of  the  Munich  school. 

The  prodigious  wall-pictures  which  decorate  or  disfigure  the  Bayer- 
isches  Museum,  143  in  number,  and  sometimes  thirty  feet  in  length, 
present  an  acreage  more  tempting  to  a  land  surveyor  than  to  an  art- 
critic.  These  interminable  fields,  given  as  a  prey  to  fire,  sword,  and 
pillage  —  the  glories  of  war  in  the  annals  of  Bavaria — are  truly  appal- 
ling in  more  ways  than  one.  Fortunately,  the  whole  series  is  not  uni- 
form in  badness  ;  indeed,  for  sake  of  conciseness,  these  143  works  may 
be  disposed  of  under  the  following  heads  —  first,  pictures  that  would 
serve  as  placards  to  travelling  caravans  ;  secondly,  paintings  which  rise 
to  the  standard  of  the  frescoes  in  our  own  Houses  of  Parliament  ;  and 
thirdly,  a  few  rare  products  by  Piloty,  Andreas  Muller,  and  Wagner, 
which  for  power  of  hand,  brilliance  of  light,  and  mastery  over  mate- 
rials, are  scarcely  surpassed  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times  Among 
these  marvels  in  their  way,  we  give  supreme  rank  to  Piloty's  tour  de 
force,  "  Augsburgs  Bliithezeit  im  XVI.  und  Anfang  des  XVII.  Jahrhun- 
derts."  The  wall-space  the  artist  occupies  is  not  less  than  30  ft.  by 
10  ft. ;  the  figures  are  above  life-size  ;  the  characters,  among  whom  is 
conspicuous  Hans  Holbein,  have  individuality  and  force  ;  the  cast  of 
the  drapery  is  broad,  naturalistic,  not  academic;  the  figures  are  well 
lighted,  and  stand  from  the  surface  in  rounded  relief.  Colour  has  been 
fairly  well  managed,  better  than  is  usual  in  the  monumental  decorations 
of  Germany  ;  tone  and  keeping  are  well  preserved  ;  transparency  takes 
the  place  of  opacity  ;  luminosity,  aerial  perspective,  and  range  of  space, 
are  gained  for  the  deadness,  flatness,  and  hardness  which  seemed  in- 
separable from  high  art  in  Munich.  The  realism,  not  to  say  the  mate- 
rialism, to  which  Piloty  surrenders  his  style,  tells  to  advantage  in  details 
of  drapery  and  reflected  lights  glittering  on  the  marble  pavement.  Piloty 
has  been  sometimes  charged,  and  not  unjustly,  with  sinking  the  mental 
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qualities  of  art  to  mere  materialism  ;  yet  in  this  his  greatest  achieve- 
ment, we  are  bound  to  admit  that  the  heads  of  his  figures  reign  su- 
preme over  the  accessories.  There  is  but  one  man  in  Europe  who 
could  come  near  to  this  masterpiece.  We  need  hardly  say  that  the 
only  artist  who,  with  the  same  weapons,  could  cope  on  perhaps  more 
than  equal  terms  with  Piloty,  is  Kaulbach.  Piloty  has  never  proved 
himself  a  match  for  his  rival  in  fertility  of  creation,  in  reach  of  imagi- 
nation ;  yet  we  incline  to  give  him  the  advantage  in  a  rapier-like  keen- 
ness of  thrust,  in  sparkle  of  touch,  and  in  mastery  over  materials. 
Piloty's  reading  of  history  may  be  likened  to  Macaulay's  narrative, 
brilliant  and  lucid,  with  the  interpolation  of  trenchant  traits,  startling 
as  the  epithets  which  sting  in  the  pen  of  Carlyle. 

These  blatant  wall-paintings,  which  usurp  an  area  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand square  feet  in  Bavaria's  National  Museum,  enforce  with  a  ven- 
geance all  that  can  be  spoken,  of  the  change  now  passing  over  the  face 
of  the  arts  in  Munich.  We  here  encounter  nothing  of  the  grandiose 
manner  of  Cornelius,  nothing  of  the  subjective  spirituality  of  Overbeck, 
little  of  the  classic  idealism  of  Kaulbach;  but  instead,  much  of  the 
force  and  nobility  of  Delaroche,  somewhat  of  the  melodrama  of  Gallait, 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  vulgar  power  and  bravura  of  Horace  Vcrnet. 
Thus  do  the  divers  schools  of  European  art  tend  to  a  cosmopolitan 
phase  which  is  easy  to  assume,  just  in  proportion  as  art  surrenders  ele- 
vation of  thought  and  treatment.  Yet,  whatever  be  the  vicissitudes 
through  which  Munich  may  pass,  her  school  seems  likely  to  retain  cer- 
tain prevailing  characteristics.  For  the  painting  of  history  her  artists 
obviously  hold  the  recipe  ;  they  are  evidently  trained  in  the  precepts  of 
the  historic  school.  As  experienced  novel-writers  know  how  to  dispose 
of  characters  and  wind  up  narratives  to  a  plot  in  the  third  volume,  so 
Munich  painters  have  learnt  how,  within  a  hundred  square  feet  of  wall- 
space,  to  marshal  their  forces,  to  group  and  balance  their  figures,  and 
to  bring  lines  of  composition  together,  whether  by  concords  or  con- 
trasts. Moreover,  we  incline  to  think  that  the  painters  of  Bavaria  are 
fired  by  some  enthusiasm  ;  they  set  to  work  as  the  chroniclers  to  whom 
is  entrusted  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and  they  ply  the  brush  under  the 
impulse  of  patriotism.  Nevertheless,  in  the  history  of  the  Fatherland 
their  works  will  mark  decadence. 

In  conclusion  we  may  say  that  Munich,  notwithstanding  her  faults 
and  even  her  follies,  cannot  fail  to  take  a  distinguished  position  when 
the  history  of  art  in  the  nineteenth  century  shall  be  written.  She 
showed  herself  in  advance  when  other  countries  were  in  the  rear,  and 
though  it  has  proved  that  she  was  scarcely  equal  to  a  new  creation,  she 
has  at  any  rate  pointed  the  way  to  a  noble  revival.  Above  all,  she 
went  in  resolutely,  not  for  one  isolated  art  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest, 
but  sought  the  co-operation  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  for 
great  common  ends.  And  mainly  in  this  union  her  strength  is  put  iorth, 
for  while  in  her  creations  and  revivals  individual  parts  are  often  weak 
and  mediocre,  the  collective  result  seldom  fails  of  being  somewhat  im- 
posing. Furthermore,  at  a  time  when  decorators  generally  had  been 
hopelessly  committed  to  whitewash,  drabs,  and  other  tertiaries  of  the 
earth  earthy,  Munich  seized  fearlessly  on  the  primaries  of  the  sun  and 
sky,  till  at  length  she  has  brought  Europe  round  to  an  era  of  poly- 
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chromy.  Other  cities  may  profit  by  her  example  ;  her  dream,  her  deli- 
rium now  fades  into  the  light  of  common  day;  the  reaction  has  come, 
and  she  awakes  to  realism. 


JOHN  RUSKIN. 


For  The  New  Eclf.ctic  Magazine. 


ABOUT  twenty-five  years  ago  the  attention  of  English  critics  was 
directed  to  a  volume  bearing  the  title:  Modern  Painters:  By  a 
Graduate  of  Oxford.  The  book,  as  the  author  said  in  the  preface,  was 
originally  intended  to  be  a  short  pamphlet  defending  the  great  painter 
Turner  from  "  the  shallow  and  false  criticism  of  the  periodicals  of  the 
day."  But  he  soon  found  that  a  defence  such  as  he  desired  and  the 
subject  deserved,  required  far  more  than  a  reference  to  canonical  for- 
mulas and  established  authorities,  or  the  thin  and  superficial  treatment 
of  what  were  then  the  accepted  treatises  on  art.  He  had  to  go  far 
below  the  soundings  of  conventional  plummets,  and  make  his  founda- 
tions broad,  deep,  and  strong.  He  had  to  show  that  their  criticisms 
of  Turner  were  founded  upon  erroneous  standards  ;  to  prove  by  im- 
mediate appeal  to  Nature  that  Turner  was  right  and  they  wrong;  that 
his  dazzling  brilliance  of  color  and  melting  indistinctness  of  distance 
were  but  faithful  versions  of  Nature's  radiance  and  Nature's  mystery ; 
that  the  great  artist  had  but  painted  "  the  things  that  he  saw,  and  the 
things  that  were."  So  setting  out  as  if  art  criticism  was  a  thing  hith- 
erto non-existent  (which  was  very  nearly  the  true  state  of  the  case)  he 
applied  himself  to  the  investigation: — What  are  those  truths  of  visible 
nature  which  are  proper  subjects  for  art?  What  is  their  relative  im- 
portance ?  How  far  have  these  truths  been  perceived  and  asserted  by 
ancient  and  modern  painters  ?  These  were  questions  not  to  be  dealt 
with  in  any  pamphlet;  so  the  work  became  a  volume  —  the  first  of  a 
series. 

Such  a  mode  of  treatment,  faithfully  pursued,  went  right  to  the  heart 
of  the  question.  His  was,  in  fact,  so  far  as  he  restrained  himself  to 
this  course  of  investigation,  a  judgment  from  which  there  was  no  ap- 
peal. "  See  for  yourselves,"  was  his  argument,  "  as  I  have  seen  for 
myself:  are  these  things  so  or  not  ?  And  now  see  how  the  painters 
have  stated  the  case." 

Considering  how  these  teachings  with  their  merciless  demonstrations 
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cut  to  the  bone  most  of  the  cherished  prejudices,  partialities  and  con- 
ventionalities of  the  schools,  that  they  were  founded  upon  a  truly  mar- 
vellous extent  of  observation  and  depth  of  knowledge,  that  they  were 
accompanied  with  an  intense  and  undaunted  self-assertion,  with  a  scorn 
of  pretentious  ignorance  that  vented  itself  in  scathing  sarcasm,  and  a 
hatred  of  specious  fallacies  that  often  flamed  into  fierce  exasperation, 
and  that  all  this  was  clothed  in  a  style  of  language  which  for  richness 
and  power  no  living  writer  could  approach,  we  can  imagine  the  pertur- 
bations produced  by  this  new  and  amazing  meteor  in  the  firmament  of 
literature  and  art. 

The  critics,  of  course,  whose  shields  had  been  so  rudely  clattered  by 
this  adventurous  challenger,  sallied  forth,  mostly  to  discomfiture.  In  a 
preface,  or  a  note,  or  a  paragraph  of  appendix,  he  speared  the  most 
troublesome  and  left  them  lying.  But  he  was  afflicted  with  the  great 
misfortune  of  an  irritable  and  uncontrolled  temper,  and  too  often  com- 
mitted the  mistake  of  using  his  battle-mace  to  batter  the  curs  that 
barked  at  his  heels.  We  are  not  offended  by  his  dogmatism,  against 
which  such  a  clamor  has  been  raised  :  a  man  of  his  intellectual  power 
and  wealth  of  knowledge  has  a  right  to  be  dogmatic;  —  but  we  are 
pained  to  see  him  maul  a  poor  Trinculo  of  criticism  in  this  fashion  :  — 

"Writers  like  the  present  critic deserve  more  respect  —  the 

respect  due  to  honest,  hopeless,  helpless  imbecility.  There  is  some- 
thing exalted  in  the  innocence  of  their  feeblemindedness  :  one  can  not 
suspect  them  of  partiality,  for  it  implies  feeling  ;  nor  of  prejudice,  for  it 
implies  some  previous  acquaintance  with  their  subject.  How  low  must 
art  and  its  interests  sink,  when  the  public  mind  is  inadequate  to  the  de- 
tection of  this  effrontery  of  incapacity !     In  all  kindness  to  Maga  we 

warn  her  that there  may  come  a  time  when  the  public  shall 

be  themselves  able  to  distinguish  ribaldry  from  reasoning,  and  may  re- 
quire some  better  and  higher  qualification  in  their  critics  of  art,  than 
the  experiences  of  a  school-boy  and  the  capacities  of  a  buffoon."  [Pref. 
to  Vol.  I.] 

Is  not  this  breaking  a  butterfly  upon  the  wheel  with  a  witness  ? 

But  critics  might  carp,  rail,  be  slain  and  rise  again  as  they  pleased, 
Mr.  Ruskin  (for  his  name  was  soon  affixed  to  his  books)  had  found  the 
work  of  his  life,  and  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  it ;  and  the  world  soon 
discovered  that  another  great  Teacher  had  arisen,  with  a  weighty  mes- 
sage to  deliver,  —  another  of  "  Heaven's  gladiators,"  as  Victor  Hugo 
calls  them* 

John  Ruskin  was  born  in  London,  in  February,  1819.  He  studied 
and  took  his  degree  at  Oxford,  where  he  also  gained  the  Newdegate 
Prize  for  poetry ;  and  after  quitting  the  University,  pursued  the  study 
of  art  under  the  celebrated  landscape-painters,  Copley  Fielding  and 
J.  D.  Harding.  The  first  volume  of  Modern  Painters  appeared  in  1843, 
and  after  its  publication  he  resided  for  some  time  in  Italy.  The  fruit  of 
his  studies  during  this  period  was  apparent  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
work,  which  was  issued  in  1846.     In  1849  he  gave  to  the  public   The 

*  "lis  sont  la,  hauts  de  cent  cor.dees, 
Tous  les  combattants  des  idees, 

Tous  les  giadiateurs  de  Dieu." 

Les  Mazes. 
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Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,  or  illustrations  of  the  vital  laws  upon  which 
all  true  architecture  depends;  and  in  185 1-3,  the  three  volumes  of  The 
Stones  of  Venice,  a  noble  work,  showing  how  the  life  of  Venetian  archi- 
tecture kept  parallel  with  the  life  of  the  Republic  in  its  rise,  its  glory, 
and  its  decline  ;  and  in  the  following  years,  a  number  of  smaller  books, 
pamphlets,  and  lectures.  The  Seven  Lamps  was  illustrated  by  a  few 
rather  rough  designs,  which  were  much  damaged  in  the  engraving,  and 
gave  an  opening  for  some  sneering  remarks  from  the  critics ;  but  the 
illustrations  to  the  Stones  of  Venice  proved  that  he  was  no  less  a  mas- 
terly draughtsman  than  a  profound  critic  and  brilliant  writer. 

Bat  the  five  superb  volumes  of  Modern  Painters  must  ever  remain  his 
greatest  work  :  an  addition  of  which  no  man  can  estimate  the  value  to 
the  intellectual  wealth  of  the  world.  Nothing  like  them  has  ever  ap- 
peared in  literature:  nowhere,  that  we  know,  can  be  found  combined 
such  a  wide  range  of  observation,  such  precision  of  knowledge,  such 
patient  faithfulness  of  investigation,  such  opulence  of  original  thought, 
such  poetic  ardor  and  deep  religious  feeling,  clothed  in  such  majestic 
melody  of  language,  and  illustrated  with  such  masterly  skill,  as  in  this 
magnificent  work  From  his  minute  and  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the 
great  paintings  of  Europe,  one  mightconclude  that  his  life  had  been  spent 
in  picture-galleries,  but  that  we  must  allow  another  moderate  lifetime 
for  his  studies  of  palaces  and  cathedrals.  And  where  did  he  find  time 
to  accumulate  his  knowledge  of  mountains,  of  trees,  of  the  sea  and  the 
sky?  The  production  of  his  books  alone,  would  by  most  persons  be 
deemed  an  ample  result  of  twenty  years  spent  at  the  writing-desk. 
When  we  look  at  what  he  has  seen,  and  learned,  and  accomplished,  we 
are  lost  in  wonder,  and  other  lives  seem  wasted  in  comparison. 
.  In  studying  mountains,  for  instance,  he  is  not  satisfied  with  observ- 
ing the  striking  and  picturesque  lines  and  planes  of  curvature  ;  he  studies 
their  geology,  that  he  may  assign  to  each  structure  its  characteristic 
form  ;  he  scrutinises  in  all  their  details  the  processes  by  which  the 
storms  disintegrate  their  peaks,  and  the  floods  furrow  their  sides  ;  knife 
in  hand,  he  dissects  the  granite  crystal  by  crystal,  and  the  slate  flake 
by  flake,  that  he  may  explain  the  operation  of  the  forces  that  have 
sharpener!  the  spire  of  the  aiguille,  and  carved  the  sweep  of  the  crest. 

With  the  same  patient  labor  he  studies  vegetation  for  the  laws  of 
growth,  water  for  the  laws  of  motion  and  reflection,  and  air  and  vapor 
for  the  hues  and  marshallings  of  the  clouds;  so  that  his  work,  so  far 
as  it  is  an  investigation  of  facts  and  laws,  may  be  called  the  grammar 
of  landscape-painting. 

Yet  all  this  minute  detail  and  research  are  never  obscure  and  never 
wearisome.  Never  obscure,  for  step  follows  step  in  the  natural  order 
of  thought,  and  avoiding  all  technicalities,  his  statements  are  made  in 
the  simplest  and  clearest  language  ;  and  never  wearisome,  because  his 
ardent  poetic  temperament  reads  everywhere  eloquent  symbols,  and 
regards  all  nature  with  reverent  love.  For  to  his  deeply  religious  as 
well  as  poetic  mind,  the  chief  charm  in  the  fair  appearances  of  earth 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  God's  work,  made  for  man's  delight;  and 
nowhere  is  his  language  more  fervid  and  eloquent  than  where  he  points 
out  how  mountains,  seas,  and  skies,  rocks,  forests,  and  flowers,  are  rela- 
ted to  the  spiritual  world  by  their  influences,  no  less  than  to  the  physi- 
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cal  by  their  existence,  and  to  mankind  are  charged  with  gracious  mes- 
sages as  well  as  gentle  ministrations.  True,  he  sometimes  allows  this 
poetic  temperament  to  bear  him  too  far  into  the  misty  regions  of  alle- 
gory, and  becomes  fantastic  and  scarcely  intelligible  ;  but  for  the  most 
part  in  these  lyrical  passages  the  feeling  is  as  true  and  noble  as  the 
language  is  rich  and  harmonious. 

Take,  for  example,  that  quaint  but  graceful  fancy  that  the  very  plants 
were  saddened  in  an  age  of  universal  cruelty  and  bloodshed  : — 

"  There  is  a  beautiful  type  of  this  neglect  of  the  perfectness  of  the 
Earth's  beauty,  by  reason  of  the  passions  of  men,  in  that  picture  of 
Paul  Uccello's  of  the  battle  of  Sant'  Egidio,  in  which  the  armies  meet 
on  a  country  road  beside  a  hedge  of  wild  roses  ;  the  tender  red  flow- 
ers tossing  above  the  helmets,  and  glowing  between  the  lowered  lan- 
ces. For  in  like  manner  the  whole  of  Nature  only  shone  hitherto  for 
man  between  the  tossing  of  helmet-crests  ;  and  sometimes  I  can  not 
but  think  of  the  trees  of  the  earth  as  capable  of  a  kind  of  sorrow,  in 
that  imperfect  life  of  theirs,  as  they  opened  their  innocent  leaves  in  the 
warm  spring-time,  in  vain  for  men  ;  and  all  along  the  dells  of  England 
her  beeches  cast  their  dappled  shade  only  where  the  outlaw  drew  Lis 
bow,  and  the  King  rode  his  careless  chase  ;  and  by  the  sweet  French 
rivers  their  long  ranks  of  poplar  waved  in  the  twilight,  only  to  show 
the  flames  of  burning  cities  on  the  horizon  through  the  tracery  of  their 
stems  :  amid  the  fair  defiles  of  the  Apennines,  the  twisted  olive-trunks 
hid  the  ambushes  of  treachery  ;  and  on  their  valley  meadows,  day  by 
day,  the  lilies  which  were  white  at  the  dawn,  were  washed  with  crim- 
son at  sunset." 

This,  of  course,  is  but  a  poetic  fancy,  and  he  knows  it  to  be  such, 
touching  it  with  a  sportive  tenderness  ;  but  it  is  when  this  poetic  ardor, 
is  blended  with  religious  emotion,  that  he  rises  to  his  full  lyrical  power. 
Take,  for  example,  a  passage  from  his  grand  dithyramb  on  "  the.  ordinance 
of  the  firmament" — "  the  ordinance,  that  as  the  great  plain  of  waters 
was  formed  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  so  also  a  plain  of  waters  should 
be  stretched  along  the  height  of  air,  and  the  face  of  the  cloud  answer 
the  face  of  the  ocean ;  and  that  this  upper  and  heavenly  plain  should 
be  of  waters,  as  it  were,  glorified  in  their  nature,  no  longer  quenching 
the  fire,  but  now  bearing  fire  in  their  own  bosoms  ;  no  longer  murmur- 
ing only  when  the  winds  raise  them  or  rocks  divide,  but  answering  each 
other  with  their  own  voices  from  pole  to  pole  ;  no  longer  restrained  by 
established  shores  and  guided  through  unchanging  channels,  but  going 
forth  at  their  pleasure  like  the  armies  of  the  angels,  and  choosing 
their  encampments  upon  the  heights  of  the  hills  ;  no  longer  hurried 
downward  forever,  moving  but  to  fall,  nor  lost  in  the  lightless  accu- 
mulation of  the  abyss,  but  covering  the  east  and  west  with  the  waving 
of  their  wings,  and  robing  the  gloom  of  the  farther  infinite  with  a  ves- 
ture of  divers  colors,  of  which  the  threads  are  purple  and  scarlet,  and 
the  embroideries  flame." 

As  for  the  charge  of  dogmatism  so  persistently  brought  against  him 
he  has  himself  answered  it,  in  part  at  least.  A  man  who  has  devoted 
so  much  labor  and  such  talent  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and 
has  given  such  ample  proofs  of  that  knowledge,  is  justified  in  declaring 
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what  he  knows,  with  assurance,  and  has  a  right  to  expect  to  be  taken 
upon  trust  when  he  tells  us  that  he  knows,  even  though  he  withholds 
the  proof.  Less  justifiable  —  or  rather  altogether  uniustifiable,  is  his 
treatment  of  those  who  happen  to  dissent  from  his  opinions  or  question 
his  judgment,  however  mildly  and  courteously  ;  his  ardent  and  domi- 
nant nature  causes  him  to  regard  all  such  oppugners  as  heretics  and 
schismatics,  to  be  attacked  with  fierce  invective  as  enemies  to  the  light 
and  revilers  of  the  truth.  At  times  this  imperiousness  reaches  an 
amazing  height,  as  when  he  assures  a  painter  whose  work  he  had  ac- 
ridly criticised  and  who  had  appealed  from  the  decision,  that  he  always 
blames  as  little  as  he  can,  consistently  with  his  duty;  and  gravely  ad- 
vises all  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  his  censure,  to  attempt 
no  defence,  as  they  will  be  sure  to  draw  upon  their  heads  still  heavier 
condemnation.  From  a  smaller  man,  such  utterances  would  amuse  us  ; 
but  from  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Ruskin,  they  give  us  real  pain. 

Of  his  writings  on  ethics  and  political  economy,  we  can  say  but  little, 
and  that  with  diffidence.  He  is  always  fond  of  getting  down  to  an 
ethical  basis  for  his  doctrines,  and  there  is  frequently  a  quaint  freshness 
in  those  passages  where  we  find  him  laying  the  foundation-stones  for 
some  of  his  gorgeous  palaces  of  transcendental  speculation. 

For  instance,  preparatory  to  settling  the  nature  of  that  rather  vague 
entity  called  the  ideal,  he  sets  out  with  a  few  statements  of  first  princi- 
ples, to  this  effect :  — 

"  That  men's  proper  business  in  this  world  falls  mainly  into  three 
divisions  : 

First,  to  know  themselves  and  the  existing  state  of  things  they  have 
to  do  with. 

Secondly,  to  be  happy  in  themselves  and  the  existing  state  of  things. 

Thirdly,  to  mend  themselves  and  the  existing  state  of  things  as  far 
as  either  are  marred  or  mendable. 

These,  I  say,  are  the  three  plain  divisions  of  proper  human  business 
on  this  earth. 

For  these  three,  the  following  are  usually  substituted  and  adopted  by 
human  creatures : 

First,  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  themselves  and  the  existing  state  of 
things. 

Secondly,  to  be  miserable  in  themselves  and  in  the  existing  state  of 
things. 

Thirdly,  to  let  themselves  and  the  existing  state  of  things  alone,  (at 
least  in  the  way  of  correction.") 

It  would  not  be  easy  for  a  beginning  to  go  further  back  than  this. 

But  his  writings  on  political  economy  have,  above  all  others,  exposed 
him  to  a  storm  of  passionate  refutation  and  triumphant  derision  from 
his  enemies,  and  have  been  a  stumbling-block  even  to  his  friends.  Into 
their  merits  or  defects  we  do  not  propose  to  enter,  further  than  to  say 
this  :  —  Mr.  Ruskin  is  a  man  who  has  seen  much,  and  reflected  much, 
and  whose  idea  of  human  excellence  and  happiness  is  probably  as  high 
of  that  of  any  man  in  this  world.  On  subjects  where  his  views  have 
been  susceptible  of  proof,  they  have  been  shown,  for  the  most  part,  to 
be  true.  On  these  essentially  speculative  topics,  no  such  demonstra- 
tion can  be  given.     Again,  he  admits  that  some  of  them  are  Utopian, 
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and  rather  exhibit  a  state  of  things  which  it  will  be  advantageous  to 
tend  toward,  than  anything  immediately  or  entirely  attainable.  That 
he  should  have  no  faith  in  the  vaunted  future  of  Democracy,  and  no 
sympathy  with  the  Radical  School  of  politicians,  is  natural  enough : 
his  studies  have  lain  rather  among  God's  works  than  man's  devices,  and 
nowhere  has  he  seen  anything  like  the  rule  of  the  multitude,  but  every- 
where beautiful  order  and  beneficent  law ;  nowhere  an  ordinance  of 
universal  equality,  but  all  things  appointed  in  their  fitting  places  and 
fulfilling  their  allotted  tasks  with  gracious  supremacy  and  graceful  sub- 
ordination. 

William  Hand  Browne. 
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A  ND  when  you  return  to  our  people  they  will  say,  '  Where  is 
ji\^  Push-ma-ta-ha?'  and  you  will  say,  'He  is  no  more;'  and  the 
tidings  will  sound  to  their  ears  like  the  fall  of  a  mighty  tree  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  forest."  This  fine  image,  uttered  in  his  dying  moments  by 
an  unlettered  savage,  is  not  inapplicable  to  the  feelings  of  those  who, 
having  derived  the  chief  solace  of  their  lives  from  music,  have  just 
heard  of  the  death  of  Rossini ;  the  event,  indeed,  is  impressive  to 
others  beside  musicians,  for  he  was  the  very  last  of  those  great  and 
famous  men  who  shed  a  light,  now  slowly  fading,  over  the  earlier  years 
of  this  century.  When  we  consider  that  Tancredi  was  written  during 
the  First  Empire,  that  the  Donna  del  Lago  was  played  before  Francis  of 
Austria  and  Alexander  of  Russia,  that  Byron  and  Shelley  were  present 
at  the  first  representations  of  Eduardo  e  Christina,  that  the  immortal 
Barbicre  was  produced  within  a  year  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  that 
the  last  and  greatest  of  his  works  was  performed  in  Paris  just  previous 
to  the  revolution  of  1830,  which  placed  Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne  ; 
when  we  remember  that  since  that  time  a  school  of  lesser  men,  his  fol- 
lowers, Mercadante,  Bellini,  Donizetti,  Auber,  has  arisen,  flourished,  and 
passed  away ;  and  a  new  and  opposing  school — that  of  Verdi — has 
arisen,  has  changed  the  whole  manner  of  Italian  singing,  and  has,  we 
hope,  nearly  passed  away  also,  it  may  well  appear  wonderful  to  us  that 
Rossini  should  have  lived  till  now. 

The  distinguishing  quality  of  Rossini  as  a  composer  is  his  affluence 
of  conception.  Out  of  the  abundance  of  his  fertile  imagination  he 
pours  forth  theme  after  theme,  melody  after  melody,  without  pause  or 
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stint  or  weariness,  paying  little  attention  to  those  rules  of  preparation, 
statement,  developement,  and  climax  which  were  invented  partly  to 
enable  a  composer  to  make  the  most  of  his  ideas,  and  quite  regardless 
of  the  dramatic  fitness  of  the  lovely  music  which  he  bestows  equally  on 
all  his  characters.  His  sole  aim  is  beauty,  his  sole  object  to  delight, 
his  sole  resource  the  unceasing  play  of  his  own  brilliant  fancy  and  exu- 
berant spirits.  With  him  it  is  always  holiday.  He  sets  off  at  a  gallop. 
His  heroes  have  just  time  to  explain  that  they  are  suffering  the  agonies 
of  some  "fato  crudele"  and  then  off  we  go  into  a  region  of  love  and 
joy  and  sunshine,  a  world  of  his  own  creation,  where  the  senses  are 
appeased  and  the  reason  taken  captive  by  the  gaiety  of  his  recurrent 
periods.  Mirth,  "heart-easing  mirth,"  has  no  such  votary  as  he.  The 
wit  of  France  is  tinged  with  malice,  the  fun  of  the  northern  nations 
with  coarseness  ;  where  is  the  comic  song  we  could  transmit  without 
blushing  to  a  refined  posterity  if  it  be  not  Largo  al Factotum  ?  And  he 
is  tender  too.  How  exquisite  is  the  transcription  of  the  feelings  of  a 
loving  heart  returning  home  after  a  long  absence  in  the  song  Oh  patria! 
which  contains  the  lovely  air  di  tanti palpiti.  No  wonder  that  all  Italy 
rang  with  the  words  ti  rivedrai,  ci  rivedro ;  no  wonder  that  the  compo- 
ser of  one-and-twenty,  who  had  found  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen,  was  somewhat  careless  about  rules ;  that  his  harmonies 
were  thin,  his  accompaniments  noisy,  that  his  modulations  were  unpre- 
pared, his  crescendos  too  much  alike,  his  groups  of  triplets  too  con- 
stantly recurring,  that  he  repeated  a  melody  where  he  should  have 
worked  out  a  theme,  that  where  he  needed  a  piece  of  firm  and  expres- 
sive writing  he  often  substituted  a  rattling  coda. 

All  this  he  remedied  in  William  Tell.  It  was  pointed  out  long  ago, 
by  Mr.  John  Dwight,  that  the  great  glory  of  Rossini  was  that,  having 
given  proof  of  the  highest  genius  in  one  department  —  having,  in  fact, 
embodied  the  capacities  of  a  generation  in  a  certain  field,  and  being 
confronted  with  a  new  phase  of  thought,  meeting  the  aspirations  of  a 
new  generation,  he  was  able,  by  the  power  of  his  mind  and  the  wealth 
of  his  natural  endowments,  to  produce  new  and  great  works  in  a  field 
absolutely  untried.  More  than  this  no  man  can  be  asked  to  do  to 
prove  his  rank  and  place  among  those  few  on  whom  has  descended  a 
divine  efflux  which  is  not  mind,  not  knowledge,  not  training,  but  a 
something  unbought,  perhaps  unvalued,  perhaps  even  a  burden  to  its 
possessor,  but  which  to  his  country  and  his  time  is  the  one  priceless 
gift,  and  which  concurring  in  several  instances  makes  an  age  what  we 
fondly  term  Augustan. 

Rossini  grew  up  in  a  country  morally  and  intellectually,  and,  above 
all,  politically  stagnant,  and  his  early  works  make  us  feel  something  of 
the  ease,  the  gaiety,  the  vivid  emotion,  the  graceful  mirth,  which  fill 
and  adorn  our  human  life  when  the  stern  repression  and  bitter  anxie- 
ties which  come  with  political  movements  do  not  keep  us  down. 

The  first  breath  from  without  that  swept  over  his  mind  was  the  mili- 
tary ardor  which  the  victories  of  Napoleon  awoke  in  the  youth  of  Italy, 
and  his  genius  responded  by  the  production  of  the  most  stirring  marches 
which  have  ever  been  written,  and  by  the  brilliant  operas  of  Taucredi 
and  Otello,  the  last  of  which,  especially,  is  full  of  the  pride,  pomp,  and 
circumstance  of  glortous  war. 
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Semiramide  was  his  greatest  work  in  this,  his  second,  manner,  and  in 
1824  Rossini  went  to  Paris.  There  he  found  not  only  the  warlike  and 
popular  influences  which  had  already  disturbed  the  repose  of  his  own 
Italy,  but  something  in  his  own  art  yet  more  alarming.  He  found  him- 
self face  to  face  with  German  harmony,  allied  with  great  melodic  ge- 
nius, and  supported  by  all  the  dramatic  and  spectacular  appliances  of 
the  French  stage.  In  a  word,  the  music  of  Meyerbeer  was  perhaps 
the  most  exciting  problem  ever  presented  to  him.  But  his  mind  was 
thoroughly  healthy,  his  resources  inexhaustible.  Some  one  showed 
him  an  album  of  songs  by  Meyerbeer,  songs  such  as  few  Italian  sing- 
ers could  sing,  with  accompaniments  such  as  no  Italian  singer  would 
then  endure.  "  Very  well,"  said  Rossini,  "  let  us  see  if  we  cannot 
write  easy  songs  with  difficult  accompaniments,  too  ;"  and  he  shortly 
produced  the  little  collection  called  Soirees  Musicales,  which,  perhaps, 
of  all  his  works  is  the  most  dear  to  those  who  really  love  and  under- 
stand his  music.  There,  in  small  compass,  lies  the  very  object  and 
aim  of  all  art,  the  union  of  northern  strength  and  intellect  with  south- 
ern beauty.  There  is  the  melody  flowing,  careless,  graceful,  impassion- 
ed, such  as  their  lovely  climate  and  splendid  voices  make  spontaneous 
to  the  Italian  peasant ;  and  there  is  the  subtle,  learned,  foreseeing  ac- 
companiment of  the  thoughtful  harmonist.  The  larantella  drags  us 
helpless  after  the  wildest  of  Neapolitan  masqueraders.  Mira  la  Bianco, 
Luna  breathes  the  soul  of  all  that  poetry  and  music  about  night  and 
the  moon  of  which  it  was  at  once  the  commencement  and  the  model. 
Pathos  more  tender  is  not  to  be  found  than  in  I  Marinari,  repose  more 
heavenly  does  not  breathe  elsewhere  than  in  La  Pesca.  Let  not  any 
one  loving  music  excuse  himself  that  he  cannot  really  know  the  works 
of  Rossini  beeause  his  operas  are  so  seldom  performed,  for  in  that  thin 
book  lies  much  of  the  very  essence  of  his  genius. 

Semiramide  was  written  in  1823,  William  Tell  in  1828,  and  five  years 
was  not  too  long  a  time  for  the  most  robust  mind  to  make  the  prodi- 
gious stride  that  is  observable  between  the  one  and  the  other.  And 
Rossini  sacrificed  none  of  his  earlier  gifts  for  the  sake  of  his  later 
learning.  His  melodies  are  as  gay,  as  tender,  as  various,  as  singable, 
as  surpassingly  sweet  and  delightful  as  in  his  freshest  works,  while  his 
characters  have  a  wonderful  fire  and  force  and  individuality ;  his  cho- 
rus surges  with  the  might  of  popular  passion,  and  his  orchestral  move- 
ments arrive  at  that  point  of  complexity  beyond  which  an  opera  ceases 
to  be  an  opera  and  becomes  a  symphony. 

Saving  only  Napoleon  himself,  no  man  of  this  age  has  been  so  con- 
sciously and  wonderfully  successful,  so  praised  and  adored,  so  hated 
and  abused,  as  Rossini.  The  only  charge  with  which  we  care  now  to 
deal  is,  that  he  was  a  conservative,  a  reactionist ;  that  he  had  no  care 
for  popular  rights,  no  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  this 
charge  has  arrayed  against  him  all  the  unthinking  and  enthusiastic. 
The  same  charge  was  made  against  Goethe,  and  with  the  same  results. 
But  we  should  ask  ourselves  whether  the  things  which  these  men  hated 
were  justice  and  freedom,  or  the  strife,  the  war,  the  revolution  through 
which  they  were  to  be  achieved.  The  birds  fly  low  before  the  coming 
storm,  and  the  sensitive  artist  must  have  felt  that  a  time  of  tumult  and 
exasperation  was  not  a  time  for  the  favorable  reception  of  his  music. 
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The  business  of  a  poet  is  to  deliver  the  message  that  is  in  him,  and  not 
to  exhaust  himself  in  political  conflicts  in  which  the  sensibility  of  his 
nature  will  surely  lead  him  into  weakness  and  unreason.  Italy  has 
received  her  freedom  after  forty  years  of  discontent,  suspicion,  and 
heart-sickness ;  contempt  abroad  and  imprisonments,  conspiracies,  and 
assassinations  at  home.  That  such  a  state  of  things  is  unfavorable  to 
art  we  need  no  better  proof  than  the  unmelodious  exaggeration,  the 
painful  out-cry,  the  clang  and  din  and  strain,  which  mar  our  pleasure 
in  the  music  of  Verdi. 

It  is  to  hoped  that  we  shall  some  day  have  a  better  biography  of 
Rossini  than  that  of  Stendhal,  which  is  wholly  external,  and  is,  indeed, 
only  a  series  of  rambling  sketches,  containing  some  just  criticism  spoil- 
ed by  French  flippancy  and  German  spite.  There  are  a  thousand  an- 
ecdotes current  concerning  Rossini's  carelessness,  his  idleness,  his  wit, 
but  not  one  proof  of  his  having  ever  performed  an  unjust  action  or  ut- 
tered a  cruel  word.  Nothing  was  uninteresting  to  him  which  concerned 
his  art.  He  spoke  of  Cimarosa  and  his  other  predecessors  with  enthu- 
siasm, he  appreciated  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  he  would  listen  by  the 
hour  to  Scotch  songs  j  his  kindness  toward  young  artists  was  unceasing. 
In  1852,  at  Florence,  the  daughter  of  a  musician  he  had  known  inti- 
mately hesitated  to  present  herself  to  him.  "  Tell  her,"  said  Rossini, 
"not  to  wait  for  her  father's  letter.  Artists  are  all  of  one  family."  In 
person  he  was  large,  with  an  aspect  of  great  dignity ;  his  habits  were 
temperate,  his  disposition  cheerful,  his  hospitality  generous. 

Mozart  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  so  did  Byron ;  at  thirty-seven 
Rossini  finally  ceased  to  write.  One  would  like  to  know  whether  a 
wise  judgment  kept  him  silent,  whether  the  vein  was  indeed  exhausted, 
whether  he  felt  it  impossible  to  keep  himself  in  sympathy  with  modern 
society,  or  whether  wounded  pride  induced  him  to  retire  from  a  contest 
in  which  he  was  worsted  by  dancing  nuns  and  blaring  trumpets.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  he  left  Paris  and  shut  himself  up  in  Bologna  till  a  new 
revolution  once  more  drove  him  forth  and  a  new  empire  invited  him  to 
the  centre  of  the  artistic  world,  to  pass  his  last  days  surrounded  by 
homage  such  as  has  not  been  paid  to  genius  since  the  time  of  Voltaire. 


The  New  York  Times. 

THE  LATE  MARQUIS  OF  HASTINGS. 


London,  Wednesday,  Nov.  11,  1868. 

YESTERDAY  there   died  in   London   a  nobleman  of  whom  your 
readers  must  have  heard  much  from   time  to  time,  and   whose 
story  would  prove  a  memorable  warning,  if  people  ever  learned  wisdom 
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from  the  experience  of  others,  to  young  men  of  every  rank  of  life.  The 
Marquis  of  Hastings  had  made  a  world-wide  reputation,  but  it  was  a 
reputation  which  would  have  broken  the  heart  of  any  one  who  pos- 
sessed acute  susceptibilities  on  the  score  of  honor.  He  was  the  great- 
est gambler  in  the  peerage.  He  had  won  as  much  as  ^60,000  on  a 
single  race,  and  lost  ,£100,000  on  another.  When  the  last  Derby  was 
contested,  his  fortunes  were  said  to  be  dependent  on  the  running  of 
a  mare,  Lady  Elizabeth.  She  came  up  to  the  starting-post  a  scarecrow 
— poisoned  and  ruined,  but  no  one  has  ever  found  out  by  whom.  There 
were  some  ugly  scandals  connected  with  the  affair,  and  it  was  even  said 
that  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  added  an  additional  stain  to  his  name  by 
the  curious  transactions  relative  to  the  Earl  and  Lady  Elizabeth.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  from  that  time  to  the  present  he  has  never  held  up  his 
head.  He  wished  to  go  on  the  Newmarket  course  at  the  last  meeting, 
but  the  very  men  who  had  thrown  up  their  hats  and  cheered  him  when 
he  was  making  ducks  and  drakes  of  his  fortune,  sternly  denied  him  his 
request.  He  had  parted  with  every  rood  of  land  he  ever  possessed, 
and  was  heavily  in  debt  in  all  directions.  He  had  lost  everything  —  in- 
cluding honor.  Yesterday  when  he  died,  he  was  only  twenty-six. 
What  wild  pleasures  and  excitements,  what  bitter  crimes  and  disappoint- 
ments, had  been  crowded  into  that  brief  life.  Many  who  had  seen  the 
young  Marquis  driving  his  four-in-hand,  with  hat  stuck  on  one  side  and 
a  gay  flower  in  his  coat,  have  envied  him  his  "  brilliant  career,"  and 
what  they  deemed  his  happiness.  Despair  and  dishonor  sat  by  his 
death-bed  yesterday.  Who  now  envies  the  last  look  out  upon  the  world, 
which  the  unhappy  young  nobleman,  heir  of  a  line  going  back  to  the 
Conquest,  was  doomed  to  take  before  the  darkness  closed  in  ?  Et  nos 
quoque  tela  sparsimus.  "  We  too  have  flung  our  darts  " — such  was  his 
family  motto.  They  were  darts  of  death  and  destruction,  and  returned 
upon  the  last  of  the  race.  For  not  only  are  wealth,  horses,  land,  all 
gone,  but  the  very  name  died  out  with  the  present  Marquis.  He  mar- 
ried about  four  years  ago,  but  left  no  children. 

Of  this  marriage  your  readers,  even  in  rural  districts,  must  have 
heard  something  at  the  time  it  took  place.  It  was  one  of  those  roman- 
ces of  the  peerage  which  every  one  would  have  laughed  at  as  wildly 
improbable  if  it  had  been  presented  as  one  of  the  incidents  of  a  novel. 
The  daughter  of  the  second  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  lady  Florence  Paget, 
was  a  well-known  beauty,  (she  is  now  only  26,)  and,  perhaps, 
she  a  little  startled  old  fashioned  people  by  her  style  of  life. 
She  was  engaged  to  be  married  in  1864  to  a  man  well-known  in  the  rac- 
ing world  —  Mr.  Chaplin.  It  was  this  very  Mr.  Chaplin  who  won 
,£100,000  from  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  last  year  —  the  final  blow  of 
the  Marquis's  shattered  fortunes.  On  the  day  before  the  wedding  day, 
Lady  Florence  went  into  Swan  &  Edgar's,  a  "  dry  goods  "  warehouse  in 
Regent-street,  which  extends  from  one  street  to  another.  She  entered 
the  house  at  the  Regent-street  end  and  quitted  it  in  Piccadilly,  leav- 
ing her  own  carriage  (Mr.  Chaplin's,)  in  Regent-street.  In  Piccadilly 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings  met  her,  and  they  went  straight  off  and  got 
married,  leaving  Mr.  Chaplin  to  meditate  on  the  perfection  of  aristo- 
cratic honor  at  his  leisure.  As  for  the  stories  which  have  since  been 
about  the  town,  I  pass  them  by.  They  may  not  have  been  true,  and  it 
will  be  far  from  a  pleasant  task  to  go  wading  among  them. 
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After  the  marriage  the  young  Marquis  went  down  hill  at  a  faster  rate 
than  ever.  Everybody  but  himself  could  see  how  it  would  end.  Is  it 
not  always  so  when  a  man  is  hurrying  to  his  ruin  ?  He  rushes  headlong, 
with  ears  deaf  to  entreaty  and  remonstrance,  and  eyes  closed  to  dan- 
ger. The  dead  Marquis  squandered  a  splendid  inheritance  in  five 
years.  His  sister  bought  of  him  the  reversionary  interest  in  the  ances- 
tral estates  of  the  family,  or  they,  too,  would  have  gone  to  the  Jews  and 
the  insatiable  crowd  of  racing  men.  His  epitaph,  as  presented  to  the 
world  by  the  Times  this  morning,  is  as  follows:  "A  short  five  years 
has  rendered  the  name  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  a  by-word;  has  re- 
duced the  Marquis's  estate  to  be  the  prey  of  unprincipled  speculators, 
and  has  consigned  the  Marquis  himself  to  an  untimely  and  unhonored 
grave."  What  need  of  words  to  point  the  moral  of  such  a  career?  And 
yet  we  shall  see  other  young  men,  noble  or  commoners,  born  to  the  in- 
heritance of  great  wealth,  doing  precisely  the  same  things  as  this  Mar- 
quis has  done,  and  coming  probably  to  the  same  end.  The  experience 
of  others  is  ever  written  in  vain. 
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•  •  *  I  VHE  right  faith  of  man  is  not  intended  to  give  him  repose, 
J.  but  to  enable  him  to  do  his  work.  It  is  not  intended  that 
he  should  look  away  from  the  place  he  lives  in  now,  and  cheer  him- 
self with  thoughts  of  the  place  he  is  to  live  in  next,  but  that  he  should 
look  stoutly  into  this  world,  in  faith  that  if  he  does  his  work  thoroughly 
here,  some  good  to  others  or  himself,  with  which  however  he  is  not  at 
present  concerned,  will  come  of  it  hereafter.  And  this  kind  of  brave, 
but  not  very  hopeful  or  cheerful  faith,  I  perceive  to  be  always  rewarded 
by  clear  practical  success  and  splendid  intellectual  power ;  while  the 
faith  which  dwells  on  the  future  fades  away  into  rosy  mist,  and  empti- 
ness of  musical  air.  That  result  indeed  follows  naturally  enough  on 
its  habit  of  assuming  that  things  must  be  right,  or  must  come  right, 
when,  probably,  the  fact  is,  that  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  they  are 
entirely  wrong;  and  going  wrong;  and  also  on  its  weak  and  false  way 
of  looking  on  what  these  religious  persons  call '  the  bright  side  of  things,' 
that  is  to  say,  on  one  side  of  them  only,  when  God  has  given  them  two 
sides,  and  intended  us  to  see  both." 


"  There  is  a  ruling  passion  in  every  mind  ;  and  when  every  other 
consideration  has  lost  its  power,  this  ruling  passion  retains  its  influence. 
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When  they  were  probing  among  his  shattered  ribs  for  the  fatal  bullet, 
the  French  veteran  exclaimed,  a  'little  deeper,  and  you  will  find  the  em- 
peror.' The  deepest  affection  in  a  believing  soul  is  the  love  of  its  Sa- 
viour. Deeper  than  the  love  of  home,  deeper  than  the  love  of  kindred, 
deeper  than  the  love  of  rest  and  recreation,  deeper  than  the  love  of 
life,  is  the  love  of  Jesus ;  and  so,  when  other  spells  have  lost  their 
magic,  when  no  name  of  old  endearment,  no  voice  of  waiting  tender- 
ness, can  disperse  the  lethargy  of  dissolution,  the  Name  that  is  above 
every  name,  pronounced  by  one  who  knows  it,  will  kindle  its  last  ani- 
mation in  the  eye  of  death.  And  when  other  persuasives  have  lost 
their  power,  when  other  loves  no  longer  constrain  the  Christian,  when 
the  love  of  country  no  longer  constrains  his  patriotism,  nor  the  love  of 
brethren  his  philanthropy,  nor  the  love  of  home  his  fatherly  affection, 
the  love  of  Christ  will  constrain  his  loyalty.  There  is  a  love  to  Jesus 
which  nothing  can  destroy." 


"  While  there  never  was  a  doctrinal  or  practical  error  which  had  not 
some  text  to  stand  upon,  there  never  was  one  which  dared  encounter 
openly  and  honestly  the  entire  word  of  God.  In  other  words,  there 
has  seldom  been  an  error  which  did  not  include  some  important  truth ; 
but  just  as  surely  as  it  included  some  truth,  so  it  excluded  others.  And 
just  as  oxygen  alone  will  never  make  the  atmosphere,  or  hydrogen  alone 
will  never  make  the  ocean,  or  red  beams  alone  will  never  make  the  sun, 
so  one  fact,  or  one  set  of  ideas,  will  never  make  the  truth.  A  truth,  by 
abiding  alone,  becomes  to  all  intents  an  error." 


"Gentleness  is  that  quiet  influence  which,  like  perfumed  flame  from 
an  alabaster  lamp,  fills  many  a  home  with  light  and  warmth  and  fra- 
grance all  together.  It  is  the  carpet,  soft  and  deep,  which,  while  it  dif- 
fuses a  look  of  ample  comfort,  deadens  many  a  creaking  sound.  It  is 
the  curtain  which,  from  many  a  beloved  form,  wards  off  at  once  the 
summer's  glow  and  the  winter's  wind.  It  is  the  pillow  on  which  sickness 
lays  its  head  and  forgets  half  its  misery,  and  to  which  death  comes  in 
a  balmier  dream.  It  is  considerateness.  It  is  tenderness  of  feeling. 
It  is  warmth  of  affection.  It  is  promptitude  of  sympathy.  It  is  love 
in  all  its  depth,  and  all  its  delicacy.  It  is  every  melting  thing  included 
in  that  matchless  grace,  '  the  gentleness  of  Christ.' " 


"  It  is  recorded  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  painters,  that  he  stood 
before  the  masterpiece  of  the  great  genius  of  his  age, —  one  which  he 
could  never  hope  to  equal,  nor  even  rival, —  and  yet  the  infinite  supe- 
riority, so  far  from  crushing  him,  only  elevated  his  feeling,  for  he  saw 
realized  those  conceptions  which  had  floated  before  him,  dim  and  un- 
substantial :  in  every  line  and  touch  he  felt  a  spirit  immeasurably  su- 
perior, yet  kindred,  and  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed,  with  dignified 
humility,  '  And  I,  too,  am  a  painter  ! '  Or,  again,  we  must  all  have  felt 
when  certain  effects  in  nature,  combinations  in  form  and  color,  have 
been  presented  to  us,  our  own  idea  speaking  in  intelligible  and  yet  ce- 
lestial language  ;  when,  for  instance,  the  long  bars  of  purple,  '  edged 
with  intolerable  radiance,'  seemed  to  float  in  a  sea  of  pale,  pure  green  ; 
when  the  whole  sky  seemed  to  reel  with  thunder ;  when  the  night  wind 
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moaned.  It  is  wonderful  how  the  most  commonplace  men  and  women  — 
beings  who,  as  you  would  have  thought,  had  no  conception  that  rose 
beyond  a  commercial  speculation,  or  a  fashionable  entertainment,  are 
elevated  by  such  scenes ;  how  the  slumbering  grandeur  of  their  nature 
wakes,  and  acknowledges  kindred  with  the  sky  and  storm.  '  I  cannot 
speak.'  they  would  say,  '  the  feelings  which  are  on  me ;  I  have  had 
emotions,  aspirations,  thoughts, —  I  cannot  put  them  into  words.  Look 
there  !  Listen  now  to  the  storm  !  That  is  what  I  meant,  only  I  never 
could  say  it  out  till  now.' " 

"  To  me  this  is  the  profoundest  of  all  truths,  that  the  whole  of  the  life 
of  God  is  the  sacrifice  of  self.  God  is  Love  ;  love  is  sacrifice  —  to  give 
rather  than  to  receive  —  the  blessedness  of  self-giving.  If  the  life  of 
God  were  not  such,  it  would  be  a  falsehood  to  say  that  God  is  Love  ; 
for,  even  in  our  human  nature,  that  which  seeks  to  enjoy  all,  instead  of 
giving  all,  is  known  by  a  very  different  name  from  that  of  love.  All 
the  life  of  God  is  a  flow  of  this  divine  self-giving  charity.  Creation 
itself  is  sacrifice  —  the  self-impartation  of  the  divine  Being.  Redemp- 
tion, too,  is  sacrifice,  else  it  could  not  be  love  ;  for  which  reason  we 
will  not  surrender  one  iota  of  the  truth,  that  the  death  of  Christ  was 
the  sacrifice  of  God  —  the  manifestation  once  in  time  of  that  which  is 
the  eternal  law  of  his  life. 

If  man,  therefore,  is  to  rise  into  the  life  of  God,  he  must  be  absorbed 
into  the  spirit  of  that  sacrifice  —  he  must  die  with  Christ,  if  he  would 
enter  into  his  proper  life.  For  sin  is  the  withdrawing  into  self  and  ego 
tism,  out  of  the  vivifying  life  of  God,  which  alone  is  our  true  life.  The 
moment  the  man  sins,  he  dies.  Know  we  not  how  awfully  true  that 
sentence  is,  'Sin  revived,  and  I  died'?  The  vivid  life  of  sin  is  the 
death  of  the  man.  Have  we  never  felt  that  our  true  existence  has  abso- 
lutely in  that  moment  disappeared,  and  that  we  are  not  ? " 
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RECENT  SOLAR  DISCOVERIES. 


ANOTHER  stride  in  advance  has  to  be  recorded  in  Solar  Physics 
—  perhaps  at  this  moment  the  most  progressive  department  in 
science.     Though  much  more  detailed  knowledge  probably  remains  to 
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be  reached  by  prolonged  observation,  we  may  say  broadly  that  the 
spectroscope  has  now  revealed  the  nature  of  solar  prominences  —  the 
red  flames  of  the  eclipse — just  as  two  years  ago  the  same  beautiful 
method  solved  the  sun-spot  problem,  and  not  long  before  settled  the 
vexed  question  of  the  constitution  of  nebulae.  Solar  science  belongs 
essentially  to  our  own  time.  The  ancient  faith  that  the  great  luminary 
was  a  sphere  of  inconceivable  brightness  and  spotless  purity  was,  it  is 
true,  rudely  disturbed  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  when  Galileo  and 
his  contemporaries  observed  that  the  solar  disc  was  subject  to  eruptions 
of  dark  spots  long  supposed  to  be  opaque  clouds  or  solid  bodies  hiding 
a  portion  of  the  incandescent  surface.  But  nearly  150  years  elapsed 
before  Wilson's  discovery  that  the  spots  were  cavities  in  the  photo- 
sphere (a  discovery  now  absolutely  confirmed  by  the  modern  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  De  la  Rue  and  others),  and  then  another  century  passed 
before  it  was  ascertained  why  these  cavities  looked  dark,  and  what  was 
the  nature  of  the  disturbances  which  produced  them.  This  has  been 
the  work  of  the  last  few  years.  Two  rival  theories  for  a  short  time 
struggled  for  pre-eminence.  One  of  these,  due  to  M.  Faye,  explained 
the  phenomenon  by  supposing  that  the  mass  of  the  sun  was  composed 
of  nebulous  matter  too  much  disorganized  by  its  excessive  heat,  to 
shine  with  much  brilliancy,  while  the  light  was  due  to  the  partial  con- 
densation of  the  vaporous  surface  into  incandescent  particles  in  the 
cooler  photosphere.  A  spot,  according  to  this  view,  was  produced  by 
an  up-rush  of  the  super-heated  and  less  brilliant  vapour  through  the 
photosphere.  The  other  theory  was  supported  by  three  English  as- 
tronomers —  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart,  and  Mr.  Loewy  — 
who  had  been  making  diligent  solar  observations  at  Kew.  Their  the- 
ory was  based  on  the  established  fact,  that  while  the  bright  photosphere 
full  of  incandescent  particles  envelops  the  sun,  the  photosphere  itself 
is  in  its  turn  surrounded  by  an  absorbent  atmosphere  ;  and  they  held 
that  a  spot  was  produced  by  a  down  rush  of  this  atmosphere  into  the 
region  of  the  photosphere.  Partly  by  displacing  and  partly  by  obscur- 
ing the  photosphere,  the  whirlwind  of  atmosphere,  according  to  this 
view,  darkens  the  cavity  of  the  spot.  Much  evidence  was  accumulated 
in  favour  of  the  English  theory,  but  it  was  not  conclusively  established 
until  the  year  1866,  when  Mr.  Lockyer  applied  to  the  investigation  the 
same  method  of  spectrum  analysis  by  the  aid  of  which  Mr  Huggins 
had  a  short  time  before  ascertained  the  constitution  of  nebulae. 

As  this  journal  is  not  exclusively  addressed  to  scientific  readers,  we 
may  be  excused  a  short  digression  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  mar- 
vellous weapon  of  modern  science.  Every  one  who  has  seen  a  rainbow 
knows  that  a  white  beam  of  light  opens  out,  when  refracted,  into  a 
number  of  diverging  beams  of  various  colours,  from  red  to  violet. 
This  spectrum,  when  produced  by  the  light  of  any  incandescent  solid 
or  liquid  matter,  is  always  continuous  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  colour  changes 
gradually  from  red,  through  yellow,  green,  and  blue,  to  violet ;  but  there 
are  no  gaps  in  the  spectrum  wholly  devoid  of  light.  If,  however,  an 
atmosphere  of  absorbent  gases  is  interposed  between  us  and  the  lumi- 
nous body,  the  spectrum,  when  carefully  observed,  is  found  to  be  crossed 
by  a  number  of  dark  lines  corresponding  to  rays  of  particular  refrangi- 
bility,  to  which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  this  atmosphere  is  opaque. 
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Every  different  gas  stops  a  different  kind  of  light,  so  that,  by  looking 
at  the  spectrum,  it  is  possible  to  say,  from  the  position  of  the  dark 
lines,  what  the  atmosphere  between  us  and  the  luminous  body  is  com- 
posed of.  The  spectrum  from  the  sun  is  crossed  by  a  multitude  of 
these  lines,  which  have  already  told  their  story  as  to  some  of  the  con- 
stituents—  iron,  hydrogen,  sodium,  and  others  —  of  the  solar  atmo- 
sphere which  partially  veils  the  splendour  of  the  photosphere.  Thus 
far  we  have  recounted  the  results  of  comparatively  old  experiments,  but 
a  new  observation  of  grand  importance  was  made  by  Kirchhoff.  He 
observed  the  spectra,  not  only  of  solid  bodies,  but  of  burning  gases 
and  vapours  ;  and  he  found  that  in  the  latter  case,  instead  of  getting 
a  continuous  spectrum  crossed  at  intervals  by  dark  lines,  he  saw  noth- 
ing but  a  system  of  brilliant  lines  across  an  entirely  obscure  background. 
And  this  was  not  all.  It  was  known  that  the  vapour  of  sodium  had  the 
power  of  obscuring  a  particular  portion  of  the  yellow  light  of  the  spec- 
trum, forming,  in  fact,  across  the  yellow  belt,  two  very  marked  lines, 
which  are  familiar  in  the  solar  spectrum,  and  are  known  as  the  D  lines. 
When  sodium  was  set  on  fire,  it  was  found  that  the  whole  spectrum  of 
the  vapour  was  composed  of  two  bright  yellow  lines,  exactly  corres- 
ponding to  the  two  dark  lines  produced  by  the  same  vapour  when  inter- 
posed as  an  absorbing  medium.  This  observation  was  soon  general- 
ized into  the  recognised  law  that  the  spectrum  produced  by  any  blazing 
gas  or  vapour  is  never  continuous,  but  always  consists  of  a  series  of 
bright  lines  separated  by  obscure  intervals,  those  lines  corresponding 
precisely  to  the  dark  lines  produced  by  the  same  gas  or  vapour  in  a 
non-luminous  state.  The  instant,  therefore,  that  a  spectrum  is  observed, 
we  know  what  the  nature  of  the  burning  matter  is.  If  the  spectrum  is 
absolutely  continuous,  it  is  simply  solid  or  fluid  matter,  including,  be  it 
observed,  the  case  of  minute  solid  or  fluid  incandescent  particles  float- 
ing in  a  gaseous  atmosphere,  which  must  be  in  fact  the  constitution  of 
the  solar  photosphere.  If  this  spectrum  is  crossed  by  dark  lines,  we 
further  know  that  between  it  and  us  there  is  an  absorbing  atmosphere  ; 
and  lastly,  if  the  spectrum  consists  only  of  isolated  bright  lines,  we  are 
sure  that  we  are  looking  at  blazing  gas  or  vapour,  and  in  very  many 
cases  it  is  possible  to  identify  the  particular  gas  or  vapour  by  which 
the  lines  are  produced. 

With  these  facts  in  his  mind,  the  least  scientific  reader  will  easily 
understand  the  application  of  the  method  to  the  investigation  of  sun- 
spots.  If  the  spot  was  composed  of  superheated  gas  from  the  body  of 
the  sun,  according  to  M.  Faye's  theory,  it  ought  to  give  a  spectrum  of 
bright  lines  only.  If  it  consisted  of  an  unusually  thick  layer  of  solar 
atmosphere,  it  ought  to  give  out  the  common  solar  spectrum,  only  with 
the  dark  lines  intensified,  and  possibly  multiplied,  by  the  greater  thick- 
ness of  absorbing  matter.  It  was  to  test  this  that  Mr.  Lockyer  first 
applied  the  spectroscope  to  the  examination  of  sun-spots ;  and  his  observa- 
tions, which  were  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  the  year  1866, 
showed  unequivocally  that  the  spectrum  of  the  sun-spot  cavity  was  a 
feeble  reproduction  of  the  common  solar  spectrum  with  the  dark  lines 
apparently  broadened,  and  without  a  trace  of  a  bright  line  across  it. 
This  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  independent  observations  of 
Mr.  Huggins,  and  seems  conclusively  to  have  disposed  of  M.  Faye's 
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theory,  and  to  have  proved  that  a  sun-spot  is  a  cavity  formed  by  a 
tremendous  down-rush  of  a  portion  of  the  solar  atmosphere. 

While  the  general  character  of  sun-spots  was  thus  at  length  estab- 
lished, there  remained  another  puzzle  about  the  sun's  constitution, 
which  had  long  excited  the  curiosity  of  philosophers.  When  the  sun 
is  observed  during  a  total  eclipse,  the  dark  mass  of  the  intervening 
moon  is  seen  to  be  surrounded  by  a  broad  halo  of  faint  light  called  the 
corona,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  sun's  atmosphere,  and 
is  of  course  invisible  at  ordinary  times,  on  account  of  the  dazzling 
brightness  of  the  sun  itself.  In  the  portion  of  this  corona  which  lies 
nearest  to  the  sun's  surface,  and  close  round  the  body  of  the  moon,  are 
seen  at  various  portions  of  the  circle  jagged  peaks  and  ridges  —  gen- 
erally of  rosy  light,  red  flames  and  prominences,  as  they  are  variously 
called  —  much  brighter  than  the  dim  corona  and  much  less  elevated, 
though  some  of  them  have  been  measured,  and  found  to  attain  the 
height  of  70,000  miles.  Like  the  corona,  the  prominences  are  invisi- 
ble except  when  the  sun  is  darkened,  and  every  total  eclipse  in  recent 
times  has  been  watched  with  the  utmost  keenness  in  the  hope  of  finding 
some  clue  to  the  problem  what  these  prominences  were.  They  might, 
it  was  thought,  be  solar  clouds  filled  with  incandescent  particles  less 
hot  and  less  brilliant  than  the  photosphere,  but  still  bright  enough  to 
produce  the  beautiful  phenomena  seen  during  an  eclipse  ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  might  be  enormous  masses  of  flaming  gas  driven  off 
from  the  sun  in  the  course  of  the  violent  action  to  which  (as  the  sun- 
spots  testified)  the  superficial  portion  of  the  sun's  mass  was  subject. 
In  the  same  paper  in  which  Mr.  Lockyer  announced  his  solution  of  the 
sun-spot  difficulty,  he  suggested  the  pertinent  question  whether  the 
spectroscope  might  not  afford  us  evidence  of  the  red  flames  which  total 
eclipses  had  revealed.  The  question  was  not  a  mere  barren  conjec- 
ture, for  Mr.  Lockyer  employed  the  spectroscope,  which  he  had  moun- 
ted for  the  examination  of  sun-spots,  in  diligently  sweeping  round  the 
edge  of  the  sun  in  search  of  such  special  spectrum  as  the  prominences 
might  give.  From  the  year  1866  these  observations  were  continued 
without  result,  and  another  observer,  Mr.  Stone,  who  afterwards  com- 
menced a  similar  search,  was  equally  unsuccessful ;  but  at  length,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  month,  a  spectroscope  of  much  greater  power 
was  mounted,  and  Mr.  Lockyer  was  soon  rewarded  by  a  sight  of  the  pro- 
minence spectrum,  which,  so  far  as  the  observations  have  yet  gone, 
appears  to  consist  of  three  bright  lines — one  corresponding  exactly  to  the 
dark  line  C  in  the  red  portion  of  the  solar  spectrum,  which  is  commonly 
considered  to  be  due  to  hydrogen  ;  another  nearly  coinciding  with  the 
line  F  at  the  confines  of  the  blue  and  green,  which  is  also  ascribed  to 
hydrogen  ;  and  a  third,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  conspicuous  so- 
dium-lines D,  but  clearly  distinct  from  them,  and,  curiously  enough,  with- 
out any  corresponding  line  which  has  yet  been  noted  in  the  solar  spec- 
trum. 

Before  this  result  was  achieved  and  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society,  the  eclipse  had  taken  place,  and  several  observers  had  gone  to 
India  and  other  places  within  the  region  of  totality,  armed  with  appa- 
ratus for  the  examination  of  the  prominence-spectrum.  All  of  these 
observers  had  reported  that  they  got  a  spectrum  composed  of  bright 
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lines  alone  —  the  evidence  of  burning  gas  ;  but,  either  from  the  neces- 
sary hurry  attendant  upon  observations  during  the  few  minutes  allowed 
by  the  period  of  total  obscuration,  or  from  some  other  cause,  the  most 
remarkable  discrepancies  appeared  in  the  positions  assigned  to  the 
lines.  Captain  Herschel,  who  represented  the  Royal  Society,  reported 
three  lines  —  one  absolutely  identical  with  D,  another  not  quite  agreeing 
with  F,  and  the  third  somewhere  near  B  or  C.  Major  Tennant,  who 
went  to  Guntoor,  in  India,  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Soci- 
ety, reported  three  lines,  C,  D,  and  b — this  last  being  in  a  region 
where  no  other  observer  except  M.  Rayet  saw  any  line  at  all. 
M.  Rayet,  who  was  at  Wha-Tonne,  considered  that  he  detected  as 
many  as  nine  lines  —  B,  D,  E,  b,  another  unknown  line,  two  of  the 
lines  about  F,  and  the  line  G.  It  will  be  observed  that  nearly  all  the 
lines  named  by  these  observers  are  given  as  actually  corresponding 
with  known  solar  lines.  M.  Janssen,  who  represented  the  Acade'mie 
des  Sciences  and  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes,  reports  the  hydrogen 
lines  as  the  principal  lines.  As  yet  the  detailed  accounts  from  these 
observers  have  not  been  received  ;  but  it  seems  probable  from  the 
uncertainty  with  which  the  position  of  some  of  the  lines  is  spoken  of, 
and  the  wide  discrepancy  between  the  results  of  different  observations, 
that  the  lines  were  determined,  for  the  most  part,  rather  by  estimate 
than  by  measurement.  Although,  therefore,  the  eclipse  observations 
had  removed  all  doubt  as  to  the  gaseous  nature  of  the  prominences, 
and  thus  anticipated  the  result  obtained  by  Mr.  Lockyer,  the  discovery 
that  the  spectrum  of  the  prominences  might  be  observed  at  any  time 
rendered  it  possible  to  ascertain  the  exact  position  of  the  lines  with  a 
precision  which  was  far  from  being  attained  in  the  observations  made 
during  the  eclipse.  Scarcely,  however,  had  it  become  known  that  the 
search  for  the  prominences  had  at  last  proved  successful,  when  a  letter 
arrived  in  Paris  from  M.  Janssen,  stating  that,  while  making  his  eclipse 
observations,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  ought  to  be  able  to  see  the 
prominence-spectrum  without  calling  the  moon  in  aid  to  relieve  him 
from  the  brightness  of  the  sun.  Accordingly,  before  returning  from 
Guntoor,  he  had  made  the  attempt,  and  succeeded  in  getting  several 
views  of  the  prominence-spectrum  some  weeks  before  Mr.  Lockyer  had 
achieved  the  same  result  in  England.  It  has  often  been  remarked 
how  frequently  scientific  discoveries  are  made  by  independent  observers 
at  the  same  time,  and  perhaps  the  coincidence  was  seldom  closer  than 
in  this  instance.  The  French  observer  was  the  first  who  actually 
caught  sight  of  the  coveted  object,  but  the  Englishman  had  been  the 
first  by  a  year  or  two  to  suggest  and  commence  the  search,  and  was 
the  first  to  publish  his  discovery.  His  results  were  announced  to  the 
Royal  Society,  and  by  Mr.  De  La  Rue  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences, 
before  the  arrival  of  M.  Janssen's  letter,  which,  singularly  enough,  was 
delivered  to  the  President  of  the  French  Academy  a  few  minutes  after 
a  more  detailed  announcement  of  the  English  discovery  had  been 
received  by  him. 

M.  Janssen's  letter,  which  appeared  in  the  Monitcur  of  the  25th 
instant,  states  that  the  prominences  are  principally  composed  of  hydro- 
gen, a  result  which,  as  to  the  line  C,  entirely  agrees  with  Mr.  Lockyer's. 
We  shall  wait  with  interest  to  see  whether,  on  the  receipt  of  the  more 
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complete  report  which  M.  Janssen  as  well  as  Mr.  Lockyer  promises, 
his  conclusions  will  be  found  in  other  respects  to  agree  absolutely  with 
those  of  the  English  astronomer ;  but  it  is  scarcely  likely,  from  the 
nature  of  the  process,  that  there  should  be  any  discrepancy.  One 
observer  may  possibly,  by  devoting  himself  too  exclusively  to  one  part 
of  the  spectrum,  miss  a  line  which  another  detects ;  but,  with  the 
method  of  observation  devised  by  Mr.  Lockyer,  a  line  which  is  once 
seen  cannot  well  be  assigned  to  a  wrong  place.  The  spectroscope 
being  directed  to  the  edge  of  the  sun  shows  in  the  field  of  view  a  nar- 
row belt  of  the  true  solar  spectrum,  and  beyond  this  comes  the  fainter 
spectrum  of  the  sun's  atmosphere,  in  which  the  prolongation  of  the 
dark  lines  is  visible.  When  a  prominence  is  reached,  as  the  instru- 
ment sweeps  round  the  sun,  the  bright  line  flashes  out,  sometimes  over- 
lapping both  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  and  that  of  the  atmosphere,  at 
other  times  entirely  within,  and  then  again  at  some  distance  beyond, 
the  edge  of  the  sun;  these  variations  depending  of  course  on  the  form 
and  position  of  the  prominence,  and  affording,  as  both  M.  Janssen  and 
Mr.  Lockyer  at  once  pointed  out,  the  means  of  tracing  an  actual  out- 
line of  the  prominence  observed.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  bright  line 
is  seen,  it  shows  itself  superimposed  upon  the  actual  solar  circle,  and 
any  error  in .  assigning  its  position  would  be  inconceivable.  Where 
the  line  actually  corresponds  to  a  dark  line  it  appears  sometimes 
as  striking  out  the  black  line  from  the  bright  solar  spectrum,  at  others 
as  prolonging  it  with  a  line  of  light.  Both  these  appearances  were 
strikingly  exhibited  with  the  line  C,  when  we  had  the  privilege  of  observ- 
ing the  spectrum  through  Mr.  Lockyer's  instrument;  and  the  extreme 
clearness  with  which  the  line  near  D  came  out  disposed  in  a  moment 
of  the  idea,  apparently  entertained  by  some  of  the  observers  in  India, 
that  the  two  were  identical.  Whatever  this  bright  line  may  be,  it  is 
certainly  not  a  sodium  line.  At  present  it  is  not  certain  that  all  the 
lines  of  the  new  spectrum  have  been  fixed,  and  it  is  just  conceivable 
that  one  prominence  might  be  wanting  in  a  line  disclosed  by  another 
at  a  different  region  of  the  sun.  But  there  seems  reason  to  believe 
that  the  three  lines  already  established  form,  at  any  rate,  the  principal 
part  of  the  spectrum,  and  that  these  were  the  three  lines  in  fact  seen 
by  most  of  the  observers,  although  their  positions  are  so  differently 
estimated.  Whether  M.  Rayet's  nine  lines  will  ever  be  confirmed  by 
the  more  exact  and  deliberate  mode  of  observation  now  shown  to  be 
available,  seems  doubtful.  It  is  not,  however,  worth  while  to  speculate 
on  matters  which  a  prolonged  course  of  observation  will  translate  into 
the  region  of  ascertained  facts  ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  promi- 
nence-spectrum—  now  that  it  has  once  been  caught — will  not  be  left 
alone  till  it  has  given  up  all  the  knowledge  which  it  has  to  communicate, 
much  of  which  we  hope  to  hear  about  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society. 


FACETIM. 


PANTOMIMES  are  extinct.  The  craft  to  construct  this  ancient  kind 
of  drama  is  lost.  The  so-called  pantomime  is  a  hybrid  monster  with 
the  head  of  a  burlesque,  to  which  is  added  an  acrobatic  mummery  as  a 
tail.  This  tail  is  called  "the  comic  business."  To  afford  some  idea 
of  what  the  "comic  business''  used  to  be,  hear  how  Grimaldi  treated 
a  scene.  The  prompter  in  dismay  informed  the  great  mime  that  cer- 
tain tricks  were  not  ready,  nor  would  be  so  for  at  least  five  minutes. 
Grimaldi  reflected  a  moment,  looked  round,  saw  a  pot  of  porter  in  the 
prompter's  box.  "  All  right,"  said  he,  "  send  on  a  boy  with  that  tipple." 
On  went  the  clown,  and  following  him  the  boy.  Grimaldi  soon  stole 
the  liquor,  and  despatched  the  bearer.  He  proposed  to  drink  it.  Con- 
science arrested  him.  A  discussion  ensued  in  gesture  between  him  and 
Conscience.  The  discussion  grew  hot.  They  quarrelled.  He  pro- 
posed to  fight  Conscience  for  the  porter.  Down  he  put  the  pot  on  one 
side,  and  the  fight  began.  At  the  end  of  the  second  round,  he  took 
a  pull  at  the  liquor.  At  the  end  of  the  third,  another  refresher.  Con- 
science put  in  "  a  nasty  one  "  in  the  wind.  He  recovered  himself  by 
another  application,  and  so  on,  until  when  at  last  Conscience  was  de- 
clared winner,  the  pot  had  been  emptied.  By  this  time  the  prompter 
signalled  that  the  next  scene  was  ready,  and  Grimaldi  limped  out  of 
sight,  drunk,  but  repentant.     Where  be  your  clowns  now  ? 


Among  the  gifts  to  a  newly-married  pair  at  a  town  in  New  Jersey, 
the  other  evening,  was  a  broom  sent  to  the  lady  accompanied  with  the 
following  sentiment :  — 

"This  trifling  gift  accept  from  me, 
Its  use  I  would  commend  ; 
In  sunshine  use  the  brushy  part, 
In  storms  the  other  end." 


When-  the  Philadelphia  prison  was  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Wal- 
nut and  Sixth  streets,  and  what  is  now  Washington  Square  was  Potter's 
Field,  Dr.  Dorsey  resided  in  Walnut  street,  in  the  first  house  west  of 
Potter's  Field,  the  site  of  which  at  present  is  occupied  by  the  Saving 
Fund  Society.  Dr.  Chapman,  one  day,  looking  out  of  one  of  the  east- 
ern windows,  said  to  Dr.  Dorsey,  "  Doctor,  you  have  got  but  a  gloomy 
prospect  beyond  the  grave." 

"  How  I  loathe  the  modern  system  of  advertising  everything  !  "  said 
Lady  Mackles  to  us.  Her  ladyship  was  expanding  her  person  in  the 
midst  of  a  profusion  of  silk,  jewels,  and poudre  de  riz.  Her  ladyship's 
two  daughters  had  just  stood  up  to  sing  a  German,  French,  and  Italian 
song  one  after  the  other,  young  Cormac,  their  tame  cat,  had  been  all 
over  the  room  singing  their  virtues,  and  I  had  seen  the  name  of  every 
member  of  the  family  that  morning  in  the  Times  as  subscribers  to  the 
Pharisees'  Mutual  Aid  Society,  and  she  loathes  advertisements ! 
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On  the  programme  of  one  of  the  September  College  Commence- 
ments, we  observed  a  performance  entitled  "  Liberty  the  Offspring  of 
Oppression.  An  oration  of  the  first  class.  Xenophon  Demosthenes 
Tingley,  North  Providence."  This  is  one  of  those  names  that  make 
the  laborious  inventions  of  humorists  in  the  same  direction  seem  clum- 
sy, and  truth  stranger  than  fiction.  The  very  subject,  too,  is  appropri- 
ate to  the  orator,  and  must  have  given  assurance  to  the  auditors  of  ad- 
equate treatment.  If  this  "  oration  of  the  first  class  "  did  not  also  prove  a 
first-class  oration,  if  the  orator  "chanced  to  fall  below,"  etc. —  as  we 
cannot  believe  —  at  least  the  inspiring  name  was  not  at  fault. 


UNTER    DEN    LINDEN. 

I. 

Wife,  at  her  piano. 

In  the  early  morning,  when  the  gauzy  mist 
Skyward  vanished  in  the  lift,  while  the  sun  had  kissed 
But  a  dewdrop  here  and  there,  leaving  brighter  yet 
All  the  wealth  of  gems  wherewith  earth's  coronet  was  set, — 
Oh  !  but  it  was  pleasant,  in  the  olden  times, 
In  the  fresh  May  morning,  underneath  the  limes  ! 

II. 

In  the  winking  noon-tide,  when  with  drowsier  tune 
Ev'n  the  bee  went  humming  through  the  breathless  June, 
And  the  flecks  of  golden  light  fell  few  and  far  between, 
Little  restless  wanderers,  lost  in  a  maze  of  green, — 
Oh  !  but  it  was  pleasant,  in  the  olden  times, 
Youth's  delicious  daydream,  underneath  the  limes  ! 

in. 

In  the  closing  twilight,  when  the  first  white  smile 
Shimmered  of  the  waking  moon  clown  the  leafy  aisle, 
And  some  one  mocked  the  nightingale,  swearing  every  tone 
Of  one  voice  he  knew  was  softer,  sweeter,  than  her  own, — 
Oh  !  but  it  was  pleasant,  in  the  olden  times, 
Pacing  slowly,  whispering  lowly,  underneath  the  limes ! 

IV. 

Husband,  in  his  easy  chair. 

Sunrise?  —  ah!  the  mushrooms  then  are  gathered  best,  they  say! 
Noon  ?  —  /love  to  perch,  with  the  peach,  on  the  sunny  side  o'  the 

way ! 
Moonlight  ?  —  Nonsense  !  poke  the  fire  !     What  keeps  our  Tom  so 

late 
Out,  amid  the  gathering  damps,  with  that  baggage,  Kate  ? 

Pleasant  ?  —  ah  !  what  trash  these  Poets  babble  in  their  rhymes  ! 
Ugh !  —  the  cold  I  caught  last  night  —  underneath  the  limes  ! 
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Anecdote  of  Elliott,  the  Painter. — Dimness  and  drizzle  prevailed 
in  the  air  one  sour  March  morning  as  we  were  walking  together  down 
the  Eighth  avenue,  when  the  "present  writer"  remarked  that  the  um- 
brella which  Elliott  carried  was  only  an  incumbrance.  "  It  don't  rain: 
only  a  Scotch  mist."  "  That's  so,"  said  Elliott,  holding  out  his  hand 
to  test  the  moisture,  and  lowering  the  umbrella:  "and  if  it  were  gone 
altogether,  it  would'nt  be  missed.'" 

Now  he  was  no  punster.  This  little  play  upon  words  sprang  from  the 
occasion  :  he  was  upon  no  cold  scent  after  the  lingual  game. 

Nobody  told  a  story  or  related  an  anecdote  better  than  Elliott.  He 
never  encumbered  either  with  adscititious  accessories,  like  your  ambi- 
tious raconteur.  I  remember  one  of  the  latter  which  illustrates  a  char- 
acteristic of  himself —  namely,  the  propensity  to  say  the  best  he  could 
of  everybody.  An  old  fellow,  whose  "hand  was  against  every- man, 
and  every  man's  hand  against  him,"  by  reason,  as  Artemus  Ward  has 
it,  of  his  "constitutional  cussedness,"  died  in  the  town  of  Scipio.  At 
his  funeral  the  neighbors  who  attended  were  anything  but  mourners. 
Nobody  said  a  good  word  for  the  deceased  over  his  final  resting  place, 
except  an  old  Dutchman,  who,  as  the  last  turf  was  laid  over  the  grave 
and  the  last  neighbor  was  turning  away,  took  out  his  pipe  to  say  :  "  Well, 
den,  he  was  a  gooJt  schmokerJ" — Lippincotfs  Magazine. 


A  countryman  lately  visiting  Music  Hall,  in  Boston,  was  somewhat 
interested  in  the  counterpart  of  Beethoven  that  stands  before  the  organ, 
and  eventually  inquired:  "Is  that  statoo  gilt?"  "No,  sir,  bronze," 
was  the  response.  "Brunze,  hey?  Must  have  cost  considerable.  Who 
is  the  statoo  of?"  "Beethoven,"  said  the  gentleman  beginning  to  be 
amused.  "  B.  Thoven,  hey  !"  and  then  reflectively,  with  the  impression 
of  the  statue  of  B.  Franklin  fresh  in  his  mind,  inquired,  "  Was  he  a 
Bosting  man  ?" 


The  serio-comic  ideas  that  enter  the  head  of  Sambo,  when  exercised 
on  religious  matters,  causing  anxiety  perhaps  to  himself  but  laughter  to 
the  listener,  were  exemplified  in  the  case  of  an  "  uncle  "  in  Chester, 
South  Carolina,  who  had  been  to  a  camp  meeting,  and  returned  greatly 
troubled  about  his  sins.  Perceiving  him  one  day  with  a  downcast  look, 
his  master  asked  him  the  cause. 

"Oh,  Massa,  I'm  such  a  great  sinner!" 

"But,  Pete,  you  are  foolish  to  take  it  so  much  to  heart.  You  never 
see  me  troubled  about  my  sins." 

"  I  know  de  reason,  Massa :  when  you  go  out  duck-shooting,  and  kill 
one  duck  and  wound  another,  don't  you  run  after  de  wounded  duck  ?" 

"Yes,  Pete."     And  the  master  wondered  what  was  coming  next. 

"  Well,  Massa,  dat  is  de  way  wid  you  and  me  :  de  debbil  has  got  you 
sure  ;  but,  as  he's  not  sure  of  me,  he  chases  dis  chile  all  de  time/" 


Riddle. — When  does  an  Editor  play  a  singular  trick  with  grammar  ? 

[Chorus    of  impenitent  contributors.  —  "  When  he  tries  to  improve  our  contribu- 

That's  not  it. 

When  he  Declines  an  Article. — Punch. 
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It  is  dimly  rumored  that  a  man  has  been  discovered  in  one  of  the 
assessor's  districts  in  New  York,  who  has  a  watch  that  he  values  at 
more  than  $100,  and  on  which  accordingly  he  pays  a  $2  tax.  Should 
this  prove  true,  it  need  hardly  be  suggested  to  the  new  museum  in 
New  York  that  it  would  be  well  to  secure  this  eccentric  person  forth- 
with. 


A  young  and  handsome  American  lady  was  recently  presented  at 
the  French  Court  by  Minister  Dix.  The  Emperor  inquired  her  name, 
and  being  informed  that  it  was  Helen,  gallantly  said,  "  I  should  like 
to  be  Paris."  To  which  she  replied,  "  That  is  impossible,  sire,  since 
you  are  France." 


The  following  anecdote  is  also  current  in  Paris,  illustrative  of  the 
well-known  ill-feeling  existing  between  the  Emperor  and  his  Repub- 
lican cousin,  the  Prince  Napoleon :  The  Emperor's  son  asked  his 
father  to  explain  the  difference  between  the  words  accident  and  malhetir. 

His  Majesty  replied :  "If  your  cousin  should  fall  into  the  river 
Seine,  that  would  be  an  accident,  but  if  he  should  be  rescued,  that  would 
be  a  meuheur." 


A  gentleman  advertises  "  Vegetable  Hair,  from  Algiers."  We  have 
not  seen  the  article  ;  but,  as  we  presume  that,  like  other  vegetables,  it 
requires  a  somewhat  moist  soil,  we  can  honestly  recommend  it  to  the  no- 
tice of  people  who  have  got  water  on  the  brain. 


A  parson  was  picturing  to  an  old  sinner  upon  his  death-bed  the 
glories  that  awaited  him  if  he  would  repent.  He  promised  him,  among 
other  things,  that  he  would  soon  be  an  angel.  "  Don't  talk  that  way, 
please,  parson,"  said  the  dying  man  ;  "  if  there  is  anything  I  have  a 
horror  of,  'tis  of  being  an  angel,  sitting  on  a  damp  cloud,  picking  a 
harp  in  the  moonshine." 


A  late  minister  of  Peebles  had  been  discoursing  on  the  sin  of  false- 
hood, and  had  portrayed  the  unhallowed  consequences  of  indulging  in 
the  practice.  A  small  trader  in  the  place,  whose  conscience  had  been 
for  the  moment  aroused,  exclaimed  to  a  neighbor  on  going  home,  "  The 
minister  needna  hae  been  sae  hard,  for  there's  plenty  o'  leers  in  Peebles 
besides  me !" 


REVIEWS. 

The  Bratnleighs  of  Bishops  Folly.     New  York :    Harper  &  Brothers, 
i  vol.  1868. 

A  new  novel  by  an  old  novelist  always  brings  to  mind  the  peculiar 
literary  distinction  of  "  the  period."  It  is  part  of  that  accumulation  of 
Fiction  that  has  come  upon  us  in  such  remorseless  profusion  in  the  past 
half  century.  The  distinctive  place  in  English  letters  due  to  our  day 
and  generation  is  held  by  the  abundance,  and,  in  the  midst  of  this  the 
excellence,  of  its  imaginative  prose.  By  a  recent  calculation,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  books  that  are  read  are  novels.  From  these  we  draw  the 
breath  intellectual,  life,  and  —  barring  business  and  sermons  —  most  of 
us  know  or  read  very  little  else.  People  learn  to  think  in  a  weak  way  out 
of  novels ;  the  process  is  convenient.  The  really  busy  man  or  woman 
gets  no  harm  from  them,  and  idle  members  of  the  human  family  polish 
their  powers  of  conversation  and  parts  of  speech  out  of  colloquial  fic- 
tion. Publishers  get  rich,  and  authors  flourish,  and  sentiment  is  be- 
gotten in  a  loose,  etherial  manner  from  stories.  The  gradations  of  fic- 
tion are  significant  of  the  grades  of  conventional  society.  There  is  a 
novel  written  to  everybody's  comprehension  \  and,  accordingly,  every- 
body reads  novels  and  little  else  —  except  the  newspapers.  The  growth 
of  fiction  —  due  to  the  ascribed  "dullness  "  of  our  daily  life  —  is  abso- 
lutely wonderful.  If  the  volume  increases  in  a  corresponding  ratio  in 
the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  the  British  Museum  must  be  enlarged. 

Without  trying  to  probe  the  real  cause  of  the  prevailing  taste  for 
novels  that  has  fastened  upon  the  vitals  of  conventional  intelligence 
and  fixed  its  hold  with  mighty  power  upon  the  common  understanding, 
the  infectious  character  of  fiction  may  be  remarked  from  the  fact  that 
the  supply  keeps  pace  with  or  outruns  the  demand.  Novel  writing, 
like  novel  reading,  gets  into  the  blood  —  the  old  stagers  seldom  give  it 
up.  Old  novelists  invariably  grow  fond  of  the  business ;  indeed,  to 
gratify  the  faculty  of  invention,  is  only  a  converse  form  of  pleasing  the 
susceptibility  of  the  reader's  fancy.  The  production  of  this  pleasure  is 
the  exertion  of  certain  faculties  addressing  themselves  on  the  part  of 
the  author  to  the  appreciation  of  similar  faculties  in  the  reader.  The 
author  likes  to  write  what  the  reader  likes  to  read.  Accordingly,  it  is 
not  probable  that  there  will  very  soon  be  a  falling  off  in  stories.  The 
custom  is  old,  and  the  civilization  of  this  century  is  not  inclined  to 
break  it  up.  The  feeling  in  these  books  is  apt  to  be  attractive  :  men 
may  be  moved  and  women  weep  for  imaginary  woes  —  they  may  feel 
imaginary  impulses  and  aspirations  not  experienced  in  actual  life.  Fi- 
nally, humbug  is  a  traditional  trait  of  human  nature  ;  to  humbug  and 
be  humbugged  are  misfortunes  that  are  a  common  heritage  of  mankind, 
and  self-humbug  is  the  commonest  form  of  that  affliction.  But  there 
are  times  when  truth  is  at  stake,  and  parables  are  vivid  and  effective ; 
that  is,  they  appeal  to  our  simplicity,  they  address  the  finite  understand- 
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ing,  and  enforce  true  doctrines.     Whoever  neglected  a  fable  to  teach  a 
fact  ? 

Charles  Lever,  however,  does  not  speak  in  parables ;  he  aims  at  lit- 
tle or  nothing  beyond  the  entertainment  of  his  readers.  In  that  he  sel- 
dom fails.  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  him,  he  is  not  dull.  He  is 
an  apt  illustration  of  what  we  mean  by  that  clever  English  word  — 
clever  —  very  clever.  You  can  no  more  take  away  from  his  stories  a 
certain  fascination,  than  you  can  be  insensible  to  the  peculiar  melody 
of  an  Irish  song,  the  witchery  of  a  well-bred  Irish  woman,  no  more  than 
you  can  deny  to  an  Irishman  wit,  or  an  Irish  soldier  dash.  _  Lever's 
books  are  impregnated  with  a  peculiar  genius  of  his  race.  Thirty  years 
ago  or  more  we  were  fighting  in  Spain  with  his  Irish  dragoons  ;  now  we 
go  about  with  his  roving  diplomatists.  If  his  stories  continue  to  be 
laid  on  Irish  ground,  we  are  apt  to  suspect  it  is  because  he  has  a  lite- 
rary monopoly  of  that  territory.  Latterly  he  has  grown  English,  full  of 
English  manners,  and  fond  of  English  comforts.  Just  as  the  Harp  that 
hung  in  Tara's  Halls  vibrated  years  ago  with  peculiar  melody  in  Lon- 
don drawing-rooms  —  a  harp  attuned  to  the  receptions  of  Gore  House, 
presided  over  by  its  Irish  hostess.  Just  as  even  Burke  and  Wellington 
became  English,  and  Shiel  took  the  Consulship,  which  was  afterward 
held  by  the  authorof  Charles  O'Malley.  These  are  among  the  rea- 
sons why  we  do  not  easily  tire  of  Lever  —  he  has  the  quality  of  move- 
ment ;  he  has  a  peripatetic  fascination,  which  is  a  peculiar  genius  of  his 
people.  But,  besides  this,  he  has  wit  and  humor,  too  — qualities  sel- 
dom seen  in  perfect  unison,  except  in  an  Irishman.  His  wit  predomi- 
nates, and  he  rejoices  in  it.  His  dialogue  is  full  of  the  finest  modern 
colloquialism.  His  knowledge  of  the  world  is  very  penetrating,  and 
well  exhibited  in  the  smaller  forms  of  modern  life.  He  is  not  impure  ; 
latterly,  he  cultivates  a  kind  of  chaste  insincerity,  and  keeps  us  pleas- 
antly always  on  the  surface.  But,  with  these  qualities,  we  miss  in  him 
the  true  ring  of  Gerald  Griffin  — the  richness  of  his  humor,  the 
fullness  of  his  learning,  the  real  tenderness  of  his  heart.  Lever  has 
neither  the  genius  nor  the  humorous  power,  the  warmth  of  feeling,  the 
pathos,  and  religious  love  of  truth,  which  rest  lovingly  upon  the  mem- 
ory of  the  author  of  The  Collegians.  As  a  writer  of  Irish  stories,  a 
faithful  delineator  of  Irish  life,  Lever  is  immeasurably  below  him. 
Griffin  seemed  to  love  Ireland,  and  died  in  the  midst  of  good  works. 
He  had  true  genius  coupled  with  the  finest  feeling  and  the  real  sin- 
cerity of  religious  faith.  Lever  is  a  literary  free-lance,  without  the  manly 
greatness  of  the  greatest  Irish  novelist. 

Since  Tom  Burke,  which  delighted  our  infancy,  and  Charles  O'Malley, 
and  the  fighting  days  of  Lever's  books,  he  has  altered  his  method  to 
suit  the  taste  and  progress  of  the  century.  A  recipe  for  one  of  Lever's 
earlier  novels  should  read  something  like  this  :  Take  an  impecunious 
young  gentleman  from  Ireland,  with  sufficient  length  of  limb  and  love 
of  glory.  Put  him  in  the  French  Army,  and  through,  for  example,  the 
Peninsular  War,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  it  matters  little  which. 
Give  him  an  Irish  servant,  who  is  a  low  prototype  of  his  master.  Have 
him  storm  a  parapet,  (and  do  divers  other  things  of  like  nature,)  and 
just  as  he  is  planting  the  flag  of  the  forlorn  hope  upon  the  summit, 
shoot  him  in  a  vital  part.     Then  wake  him  up  madly  in  love  with  a 
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Spanish  girl  (or  any  other  nationality)  who  is  stealing  a  sly  glance  of 
compassion  at  the  wounded  hero.  Bring  him  home  at  last  to  inherit 
an  estate  he  comes  in  for  in  the  most  fortunate  fashion  j  and  marry  him 
to  his  cousin,  or  the  little  Spaniard,  it  matters  little  which.  The  hero 
must  be  a  Colonel  by  this  time,  and  beget  a  family.  Season  the  whole 
with  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  scrapes,  duels,  steeple-chases,  broken 
heads  and  arms,  and  marvelous  exploits  with  war  and  women.  For 
Lever's  later  novels:  Take  a  lawsuit  in  real  estate;  put  into  it  a 
numerous  and  dissimilar  family.  Add  to  this  one  or  two  attorneys,  a 
doctor,  a  clergyman,  and  an  Italian  conspirator,  (a  runaway  match  or  a 
man  from  the  galleys,)  a  clergyman's  daughter  or  sister,  a  younger  son, 
who  is  a  good  fellow,  or  an  elder  son,  who  is  a  snob.  Keep  the  law 
suit  hanging  fire  all  through  the  book.  Bring  in  an  accessory  scoun- 
drel of  low  degree  and  a  weak  villain  of  high  degree.  Ruin  the  pros- 
perous family.  Marry  the  good  fellow  to  the  clergyman's  sister,  and 
make  these  poor,  but  deserving  persons  (or  any  others)  heirs  to  the 
disputed  estate.  Let  your  elderly  females  write  very  knowing  and 
heartless  letters  to  one  another,  and  have  all  your  people  talk  excel- 
lent English,  and  talk  well  —  spare  any  distinction  on  this  account. 
Don't  be  stupid  in  any  respect.  Mix  up  these  ingredients  with  '32 
Madeira,  dinners,  storms  on  the  Irish  coast,  Rome  and  Naples,  rainy 
weather,  etc.,  etc.  Stir  the  whole  gently  and  serve,  when  sufficiently 
cooked.  By  some  such  method  the  plan  of  Lever's  last  novel  may  be 
reached  —  which  is  really  a  superficial,  pleasing,  witty,  well-written, 
meaningless  performance. — The  Statesman. 


2^he  Unnoticed  Things  of  Scripture.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Wm.  Ingraham 
Kip,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  California,  Author  of  the  "  Lenten  Fast," 
&c,  &c.     San  Francisco  and  New  York :  A.  Roman  &  Co. 

It  is  not  our  practice  to  enter  into  any  detailed  account  of  religious 
or  theological  works.  But  we  cannot  help  noticing,  as  an  exception  to 
the  uniformity  of  character  and  absence  of  general  interest  and  real 
information  that  mark  the  great  majority  of  American  books  of  this 
class  which  have  come  under  our  notice,  a  small  volume  on  the  Unno- 
ticed Things  of  Scripture.  The  title  is  perhaps  a  little  too  suggestive  of 
exaggerated  pretensions  on  the  writer's  part,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the 
points  to  which  he  directs  attention  have  at  one  time  or  another  been 
treated  more  completely  and  with  far  deeper  learning  by  commentators 
and  divines.  But,  as  regards  those  for  whose  use  the  volume  appears 
to  be  intended  —  the  generality  of  earnest  and  thoughtful  but  unlearned 
students  of  Scripture  —  it  is  no  doubt  sufficiently  accurate  ;  and  the  treat- 
ment of  questions  hitherto  "  unnoticed"  by  this  class  of  readers  is  for 
the  most  part  clear,  terse,  and  practical,  and  likely  to  afford  new  light 
and  new  ideas  on  points  hitherto  imperfectly  appreciated  or  incorrectly 
understood.  While  most  of  the  explanations  are  certainly  secondhand, 
they  are  acceptable  by  their  lucidity  and  conciseness  ;  and  the  sugges- 
tions which  give  a  new  meaning  to  passages  and  expressions  oiten 
overlooked  are  conceived  at  once  in  a  practical  and  a  reverent  spirit. 
The  explanation  of  the  word  "  Horns,"  and  the  remarks  on  the  omis- 
sions of  the  New  Testament,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  child- 
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hood  of  Our  Lord,  are  fair  specimens  of  the  character  of  the  work. 
In  short,  the  book  is  one  from  which  laymen  may  learn  something,  and 
clergymen  obtain  some  useful  hints. — The  Saturday  Review. 


The  Bird.     By  Jules  Michelet.     With  210  illustrations  by  Giacomelli. 
New  York:  T.  Nelson  &  Sons.     1868. 

It  is  not  often  that  nature  finds  so  charming  an  interpreter  as  Mich- 
elet. He  throws  around  us  the  very  perfume  of  the  flowers  ;  and  his 
birds  not  only  sing,  but  sing  to  us,  speak  to  us,  and  become  our  dear- 
est friends.  Reading,  we  forget  the  close  walls  of  the  city,  the  weary 
noise,  the  heavy  air  of  over-crowded  human  life ;  we  follow  the  birds  in 
their  flight,  drink  in  their  spirit  of  liberty,  joy,  tenderness,  and 
love,  till,  with  Michelet,  we  almost  give  them  a  personality,  a  soul. 
It  is  difficult  to  cull  from  a  bed  of  choice  flowers  a  single  specimen, 
for  one  will  appeal  to  us  through  its  beauty  of  form,  another  of  color, 
another  by  its  delicacy  and  fragrance ;  so  here,  where  every  page  is 
charming,  we  know  not  how  to  choose  between  the  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  tropical  forests,  or  the  stern  and  silent  melancholy  of 
the  polar  regions,  or  the  more  home-like  charm  of  scenes  that  we 
know.  The  last,  perhaps,  cannot  fail  to  please.  Here  is  his  descrip- 
tion of  an  autumnal  migration :  "  Bright  was  the  morning  sky,  but  the 
wind  blew  from  La  Vendee.  My  pines  bewailed  their  fate,  and  from 
my  afflicted  cedar  issued  a  low,  deep  voice  of  mourning.  The  ground 
was  strewn  with  fruit,  which  we  all  set  to  work  to  gather.  Gradually 
the  weather  grew  cloudy,  the  sky  assumed  a  dull  leaden  gray,  the  wind 
sank,  all  was  death-like.  It  was  then,  at  about  four  o'clock,  that  simul- 
taneously arrived,  from  all  points,  from  the  wood,  from  the  Erdre,  from 
the  city,  from  the  Loire,  from  the  Sevre,  infinite  legions,  darkening  the 
day,  which  settled  on  the  church  roof,  with  a  myriad  voices,  a  myriad 
cries,  debates,  discussions.  Though  ignorant  of  their  language,  it  was 
not  difficult  for  us  to  perceive  that  they  differed  among  themselves. 
It  may  be  that  the  youngest,  beguiled  by  the  warm  breath  of  autumn, 
would  fain  have  lingered  longer.  But  the  wiser  and  more  experienced 
travellers  insisted  upon  departure.  They  prevailed  ;  the  black  masses, 
moving  all  at  once  like  a  huge  cloud,  winged  their  flight  toward  the 
south-east,  probably  toward  Italy.  They  had  scarcely  accomplished 
three  hundred  leagues  (four  or  five  hours'  flight)  before  all  the  cataracts 
of  heaven  were  let  loose  to  deluge  the  earth ;  for  a  moment  we  thought 
it  was  a  flood.  Sheltered  in  our  house,  which  shook  with  the  furious 
blast,  we  admired  the  wisdom  of  the  winged  soothsayers,  which  had  so 
prudently  anticipated  the  annual  epoch  of  migration." 

This  book  was  to  the  author  a  sort  of  oasis ;  it  was  undertaken  or 
rather  grew  up  in  the  interval  of  a  rest  from  historical  labors  ;  it  was  for 
him  a  refreshment,  a  rest ;  and  such  it  could  not  fail  to  prove  to  any 
one  of  us  in  the  midst  of  the  weary  cares  of  every-day  life.  Unfortu- 
nately, Michelet  has  not  interpreted  history  so  successfully  as  he  has 
nature,  and  the  results  of  his  labor  are  far  less  praiseworthy  than  the 
results  of  his  recreation.  The  Bird  is  most  beautifully  illustrated  by 
Giacomelli,  Dore"s  collaborateur  on  his  celebrated  Bible. — The  Catholic 
World 
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Men  of  our  Times;  or,  Leading  Patriots  of  the  Day.  Being  Narratives 
of  the  Lives  and  Deeds  of  Statesmen,  Generals,  and  Orators.  Lnclud- 
ing  Biographical  Sketches  and  Anecdotes  of  Lincoln,  Grant,  Garrison, 
Sumner,  Chase,  Wilson,  Greeley,  Farragut,  Andreza,  Colfax,  Stanton, 
Douglass,  Buckingham,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Howard,  Fliillips,  and 
Beccher.  By  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Author  of  Uncle  2om's  Cab- 
in. Beautifully  illustrated  with  Eighteen  Steel  Portraits.  Hart- 
ford :   Hartford  Publishing  Company. 

The  authoress  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  is  about  the  last  person  at  whose 
hands  we  should  look  for  a  candid  estimate  of  events  or  men  connec- 
ted with  the  politics  of  the  last  twenty  years,  or  even  for  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  questions  involved 
in  the  struggle  which  her  first  work  did  so  much  to  stimulate  and  em- 
bitter. Her  list  of  "leading  patriots  of  the  clay"  of  course  includes 
none  but  Abolitionist  politicians,  and  none  but  Republican  officers. 
We  might  as  well  expect  to  find  Mr.  Davis  among  her  heroes  as  Web- 
ster or  Stephen  Douglas  ;  and  the  General  who  organized,  and  almost 
created,  the  Federal  army  of  the  Potomac,  is  scarcely  more  of  a  pa- 
triot in  her  eyes  than  the  chiefs  of  the  "rebellion."  Lincoln,  Grant, 
and  Sheridan  fairly  take  their  place  among  those  who  have  deserved 
well  of  their  country ;  but  it  suggests  some  curious  reflections  to  find 
by  their  side  such  violent  disunionists  as  Sumner  and  Wendell  Phillips, 
nor  would  most  people  be  disposed  to  rank  Frederic  Douglass  among 
the  "  leading  patriots  "  of  America.  In  short,  if  the  work  had  been 
called  "  Principal  Agents  of  Abolition,"  the  title-page  would  have  given 
a  far  better  notion  of  the  contents.  But  this  is  the  least  fault  of  the 
work.  Women  are  rarely  just  towards  those  whom  they  dislike,  and 
female  politicians  are  not  likely  to  surmount  the  prejudices  natural  to 
their  sex.  We  could  not,  therefore,  expect  Mrs.  Stowe  to  speak  fairly 
■  or  candidly  of  the  Southerners ;  and  if  it  gratifies  her  temper  to  spell 
Confederate  with  a  small  initial  letter,  no  one  will  grudge  her  the  petty 
gratification  of  typographic  impertinence.  Writers  of  the  school  of 
Garble  and  Bradlaugh  used  in  the  same  way  to  intimate  their  contempt 
for  Christianity.  It  is  a  matter  of  course,  too,  that  every  judicial  de- 
cision in  favour  of  slavery,  every  opposition  offered  to  Abolitionism  in 
the  interests  of  Union,  should  be  ascribed  to  the  worst  motives.  But 
not  even  the  indulgence  we  feel  for  feminine  outbreaks  of  temper  can 
induce  us  to  pardon  the  deliberate  revival,  in  cold  blood,  of  the  foulest 
calumnies  generated  by  a  fierce  and  natural  excitement  in  a  moment  of 
national  exasperation  ;  and  the  writer  who  now  repeats  the  falsehoods 
invented  at  the  time  to  associate  Mr.  Davis  with  the  crime  of  Booth 
puts  herself  beyond  the  pale  of  tolerance.  This  single  outrage  suffices 
to  render  the  work  a  disgrace  alike  to  the  author  and  her  American 
publishers. — The  Saturday  Bevieiu. 


I.     A  Book  about  Boys.     By  A.  R.  Hope.     Boston:    Roberts     Bros 
i860. 
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II.    Little  Women  ;  or  Meg,  Jo,  Beth,  and  Amy.    By  Miss  L.  M.  Alcott. 
The  same.     1869. 

In  these  days  of  premature  young  gentlemen  and  ladies,  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  one's  memory  refreshed  and  one's  faith  strengthened  in 
the  matter  of  boys  and  girls.  Half  the  charm  of  that  delightful  book, 
School  Days  at  Rugby,  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  recalled  to  the  mind  of  a 
priggish  generation  the  fast  fading  image  of  the  boy.  We  know  potent, 
grave,  and  reverend  signors  —  and  signoras  too  —  who  have  read  and 
re-read  the  story  of  Tom  Brown's  adventures  with  a  kind  of  regretful 
sympathy,  and  a  vain  longing  for  the  fulness  of  animal  life,  the  free- 
dom of  physical  and  moral  daring,  and  the  wealth  of  spontaneous  fun 
which  prevades  its  pages.  And  yet,  so  perverted  are  the  minds  of  our 
boys,  that  many  of  them  don't  perfectly  understand  or  greatly  like  Tom 
Brown. 

As  for  our  equally  degenerate  girls,  they  have  fared  even  worse  than 
their  brothers  at  the  hands  of  conscientious  writers  for  their  behoof. 
No  female  Hughes  has  arisen  to  plead  their  cause  and  quicken  their 
moral  perceptions  by  a  life-like  picture  of  bright,  brave,  simple  average 
girlhood.  The  heroine  of  their  natty  Sabbath-school  books,  the  pious, 
proper,  all-accomplished  maiden,  who  carries  off  all  the  school  prizes, 
dazzles  the  assembled  guests  by  her  graduating  exercises,  and  either 
dies  beatifically  or  is  promised  an  early  and  wealthy  marriage  in  the 
final  chapter,  is  an  unpleasant  conception.  There  is  little  to  choose 
between  her  and  her  pert,  giddy  counterpart  whom  we  encounter  too 
often  in  real  life. 

Two  modest  little  volumes  recently  published  by  Messrs.  Roberts 
Bros.,  of  Boston  —  A  Book  about  Boys  and  Little  Women  —  seem  to  us 
to  strike  a  better  chord,  and  to  breathe  a  healthful,  cordial  spirit  very 
superior  to  the  labored  benignity  of  many  of  our  books  for  the  young. 

The  Book  about  Boys  is  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Tom  Brown,  al- 
though the  author  joins  issue  with  Mr.  Hughes  on  some  of  the  chief 
articles  of  the  latter's  creed,  especially  cricket.  He  does  not  profess 
to  be  writing  for  boys  exclusively,  but  rather  to  make  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  world  at  large  on  behalf  of  that  much-abused  and-  much- abusing 
class.  Being  a  schoolmaster,  he  is  naturally  a  little  garrulous  and  ego- 
tistical ;  but  no  matter,  since  he  shows  us  once  more  the  true  ideal  of 
boyhood,  the  young  Briton  or  American,  not  usually  polished  in  man- 
ner, nor  apt  in  Greek,  nor  choice  in  English  grammar,  one  after  whose 
exit  from  our  presence  silence  is  apt  to  come  "  like  a  poultice,"  but 
open,  generous,  plucky,  steadfast  in  friendship,  shy  about  his  sentiments 
in  a  general  way,  but  not  ashamed  to  love  his  home  and  his  mother, 
democratic  in  his  ideas,  and,  above  all  things,  scornful  of  a  lie.  The 
Little  Women,  Meg,  Jo,  Beth,  and  Amy,  albeit  of  ripe  years,  for  their 
ages  range  from  ten  to  sixteen,  are  fit  to  be  his  friends  and  playmates, 
and,  what  is  more,  they  could  be  so  without  any  precocious  flirting  or 
folly  of  sentimental,  if  not  worse  than  sentimental,  correspondence. 
Meg  and  her  sisters  are  noble  girls  generally  ;  they  are  gay  and  hearty, 
and  full  of  talent,  but  their  crowning  grace  is  the  perfect  simplicity  and 
freedom  with  which  they  think  and  act  toward  boys  and  men.  The 
friendship  between  Jo  and  Laurie  is  most  amusingly  and  admirably  de- 
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picted,  and  is  a  model  in  its  way.  If  Professor  Agassiz  thought  it 
worth  while  in  a  weighty  public  address  to  invoke,  on  scientific  grounds, 
a  less  restrained  and  conscious  intercourse  between  American  girls  and 
boys,  Miss  Alcott  certainly  deserves  our  thanks  for  having  given  our 
young  people  a  charming  picture  of  such  an  innocent  intimacy. 

Another  point  about  the  Little  Women,  and  one  which  gives  them  a 
direct  mission  to  the  mass  of  their  young  countrywomen,  is  that  they 
are  all  workers.  They  belong  undeniably  to  the  middle  class,  and  par- 
tially support  themselves.  One  is  a  day  governess  ;  another  reads,  for 
a  consideration,  to  a  rich  old  aunt ;  on  a  third  devolve  the  still  more 
prosaic  duties  of  dusting  and  washing  dishes.  Yet  they  are  all  well- 
educated,  delicate-minded,  and  refined  in  their  personal  habits  —  as 
many  American  middle-class  girls  are,  as  all  ought  to  be.  A  frequent 
fault  of  girls'  story-books  hitherto  has  been  what,  for  lack  of  a  better 
word,  we  must  call  their  snobbishness.  They  have  been  constructed  on 
a  kind  of  principle  of  excluded  middle.  Their  heroines  have  invari- 
ably come  either  from  "  our  first  families  "  or  from  the  dregs  of  society. 
Either  their  little  lights  have  shone  picturesquely  amid  brutality  and 
crime,  or  they  have  read  the  Bible  to  their  numerous  attendants  and 
gone  about  doing  good  in  pony  phaetons.  Apparently  there  was  no 
place  for  juvenile  repentance  between  the  hovel  and  the  conservatory. 
Mrs.  Whitney,  who  has  written  two  of  the  best  stories  for  girls  ever 
published  in  America,  and  who  is  always  pure  in  spririt  and  graceful  in 
narration,  although  her  style  is  vitiated  by  a  certain  pious  mannerism, 
has  thus  far  confined  her  attention  to  the  girls  who  wear  diamond  rings 
and  the  last  style  of  chignon.  Even  Mrs.  Stowe,  who  wrote  a  pleas- 
ant tale  for  Our  Young  Folks  a  while  ago,  with  the  express  purpose  of 
proving  that  a  little  country  girl  may  be  just  as  learned  and  just  as  lady- 
like, and  twice  as  healthy  and  happy,  as  the  child  of  a  city  millionaire, 
had  her  rustic  heroine  married  in  the  end  and  translated  to  a  brown- 
stone  mansion  on  Fifth  Avenue,  which  was  pleasant,  doubtless,  but  im- 
paired the  moral. 

That  acute  aristocrat,  Count  Joseph  de  Maistre,  once  said  that  the 
great  advantage  of  an  aristocracy  was  "  to  insure  the  presence  in  the 
State  of  something  more  precious  than  gold."  We  Americans,  in  repu- 
diating the  means  here  proposed,  are  too  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  all- 
important  end.  We  have  many  things  to  teach  our  young  people,  either 
in  parables  or  by  some  other  method,  but  none  more  needful  to  their 
dignity  as  men  and  women  than  this  of  the  everlasting  subordination 
of  riches  to  personal  honor  and  civic  virtue. —  The  Round  Table. 


Meditations  sur  la  Religion  Chretienne  dans  ses  rapports  avec  T'etat  ac- 
tuel  des  Societies  et  des  esprits.     Par  M.  Guizot.     Paris  :  Levy. 

M.  Guizot's  new  volume  of  religious  meditations  is  devoted  to  an  in- 
quiry into  the  relations  of  Christianity  with  the  principal  infidel  doc- 
trines of  the  present  day.  Three  ideas  or  notions  are  just  now  brought 
forward  by  objectors  as  fatal  to  the  claims  of  revealed  religion,  and  as 
ultimately  destined  to  suppress  Christianity  altogether.  We  often  hear 
it  asserted  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  diametrically  opposed 
both  to  science  and  to  the  principles  of  true  freedom ;  and  further,  we  are 
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confidently  told  that  morality  can  exist  independently  of  any  religion 
whatever.  M.  Guizot  applies  himself  to  the  task  of  refuting  these 
statements ;  he  then  considers  what  is  the  true  nature  of  Christian 
faith  ;  and  finally,  passing  from  theory  to  practice,  he  shows  that  Chris- 
tian life  is,  after  all,  the  best  demonstration  of  the  truths  which  we  all 
admit  as  constituting  the  essentials  of  our  belief.  He  remarks  in  his 
preface  that  each  of  the  great  historical  epochs  of  the  world  has  been 
mainly  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  some  particular  question.  The 
struggle  of  the  sixteenth  century  referred  to  the  problem  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal unity  on  the  one  hand,  and  reform  on  the  other  ;  absolute  mon- 
archy, carried  out  into  all  its  practical  consequences,  next  occupied  al- 
most solely  the  attention  of  thinkers,  either  as  its  champions  or  its  an- 
tagonists ;  and  finally,  during  the  hundred  years  which  closed  with  the 
French  Revolution,  the  grand  principle  in  discussion  was  that  of  meta- 
physical and  political  freedom.  Whichever  of  these  three  periods  we 
study,  we  observe  that  the  debateable  ground  was  clearly  defined,  and 
that  the  conflicting  systems  could  be  easily  understood.  In  our  day, 
M.  Guizot  remarks,  the  respective  situation  of  parties  is  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent character.  The  most  confused,  incoherent,  and  contradictory 
ideas  are  thrown  before  the  public ;  chaos  seems  to  have  returned,  and 
our  philosophers  have  apparently  cast  aside  all  the  traditions  which 
connect  modern  society  with  the  past.  M.  Guizot  glances  at  some  of 
the  problems  which  occupy  attention  at  the  present  day,  particularly  the 
question  of  nationalities,  slavery,  and  the  condition  of  the  working- 
classes. 

The  generation  of  metaphysicians  who  studied  under  M.  Cousin, 
and  derived  from  him  their  views  of  nature  and  of  man,  may  boast  of 
several  eminent  representatives.  Some  of  them  —  M.  Jouffroy,  M. 
Jules  Simon,  and  M.  Saisset,  for  instance  —  never  rose  higher  than  the 
doctrines  of  a  spiritualist  kind  of  deism,  nobler  indeed  than  that  of 
Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  but  still  very  incomplete  ;  others,  like  M. 
1'  Abbe  Bautain,  felt  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  positive  religion,  and 
left  pure  metaphysics  for  theology. — The  Saturday  Review. 


The  Story  of  a  Round  Loaf.     Thirty-two  Engravings  on  Wood  from 
Designs  from  E.  Froment.     London  :  Seely,  Jackson  &  Halliday. 
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THE  Earthquake  in  California. — Much  has  been  written  about 
the  lesson  of  this  earthquake.  Judging  from  the  daily  journals,  it 
seems  to  have  been  complimentary  to  San  Francisco.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  suggested  that,  with  a  little  more  care  and  preparation  on  our 
part,  the  earthquake  would  have  been  very  badly  damaged  in  the  en- 
counter. It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  Nature  should  know  the  limitation 
of  her  strength  on  this  coast,  and  it  is  equally  well  that  we  should  put 
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a  cheerful  face  on  our  troubles.  But  the  truth  is  sometimes  even  more 
politic.  Very  demonstrative  courage  is  apt  to  be  suggestive  of  inward 
concern,  and  logic  is  necessary  even  in  averting  panics.  It  makes 
little  matter  how  much  we  assure  our  friends  that  we  have  lost  nothing 
by  this  convulsion,  if  our  method  of  doing  so  strongly  suggests  that  we 
have  not  yet  recovered  our  reasoning  faculties. 

Yet,  while  there  remains  a  tendency  in  the  ink  to  leap  from  the  ink- 
stand, and  the  blood  to  drop  from  the  cheeks,  at  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion, the  conditions  are  hardly  favorable  for  calm  retrospect  or  philo- 
sophical writing.  Theories  that  the  next  second  of  time  may  explode  ; 
speculations  that  no  man  may  be  able  to  test;  are  at  such  moments 
out  of  place.  Enough  that  we  know  that  for  the  space  of  forty  sec- 
onds —  some  say  more  —  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  people,  dwell- 
ing on  the  Pacific  slope,  stood  in  momentary  fear  of  sudden  and  mys- 
terious death.  As  we  are  not  studying  our  commercial  "  lesson,"  we 
shall  not  discuss  now  whether  their  fears  were  or  were  not  justified  by 
the  facts.  That  they  were  for  the  moment  thrilled  by  this  sympathy  of 
terror,  is  enough  for  the  pregnant  text  of  this  sermon.  In  that  one 
touch  —  or  rather  grip  —  of  Nature,  all  men  were  made  kin.  What 
matters,  O  Cleon  !  thy  thousand  acres  and  thy  palace  that  overshadows 
this  humble  cot  ?  Thy  hand  —  O  wretched  mendicant  on  my  door-step 
—  we  are  as  one  on  this  trembling  footstool!  The  habitations  we 
have  built  unto  ourselves  and  our  gods  are  ours  no  longer  —  this  blue 
canopy  must  we  occupy  together.  How  spacious  it  is — how  superior 
to  those  fretted  roofs  we  called  our  home  !  Free  of  those  walls  which 
we  have  built  up  between  us,  let  us  here  join  hands  once  and  ever 
more ! 

Did  we  utter  such  nonsense  as  this  ?  Not  if  we  remember  ourselves 
rightly.  We  ran  like  cowards  —  as  the  best  of  us  are  before  the  presence 
of  the  unseen  power  —  in  the  garments  that  were  most  convenient,  and 
laughed  each  other  derisively  to  scorn.  We  ran,  thinking  of  our  wives, 
our  children,  our  precious  things  and  chattels.  Did  we  not  experience  a 
secret  satisfaction  when  we  thought  that  Jones's  house  —  much  larger 
and  finer  than  ours  —  would  be  a  ruin,  too  ?  Did  we  not  think  that  we 
should  be  saved  before  Jones  ?  We  did.  We  had  learned  the  com- 
mercial "  lesson  "  thoroughly.  How  much  of  an  earthquake  will  it 
take  to  shake  out  of  us  these  conventionalities  of  our  life? 

But  it  seems  to  have  been  settled  by  the  commercial  instinct,  that 
the  maximum  strength  of  an  earthquake  has  been  reached.  The 
shock,  it  is  true,  was  heavier  at  Haywards  and  San  Leandro  ;  but  it  has 
also  been  settled,  in  some  vague,  mysterious  way,  that  San  Francisco 
will  never  be  the  focus  of  any  great  disturbance.  It  is  also  stated, 
that  the  heaviest  shocks  and  the  ones  that  do  the  greatest  damage  are 
always  the  first  —  the  only  record  we  have  of  severe  Californian  earth- 
quakes to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  This  is  satisfying  to  the  com- 
mercial mind,  which,  of  course,  deprecates  panic.  But  if  the  commer- 
cial mind,  consistent  to  its  statements,  still  continue  to  occupy  badly- 
built  structures  on  "  made  ground,"  commerce  will  suffer.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  time.  The  commercial  statement  is  useful  in  keeping  up 
our  credit  abroad  ;  but  one  of  the  cheap  photographs  of  the  ruins  in 
San  Francisco  and  San  Leandro,  taken  by  the  sun,  who  looked,  if  pos- 
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sible,  even  more  calmly  on  the  whole  disaster  than  the  entire  Chamber 
of  Commerce  —  one  of  these  photographs  in  an  eastern  city  will,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  outweigh  the  commercial  circular,  although  signed  by  the 
most  influential  men. 

The  earthquake  had  no  lesson  that  has  not  been  taught  before.  It 
is  one  of  the  feeble  egotisms  of  our  nature  —  from  which  Californians 
are  not  exempt  —  to  look  upon  this  class  of  phenomena  as  freighted 
with  a  peculiar  mission  for  our  benefit — it  may  be  the  price  of  flour, 
the  importance  of  piling,  the  necessity  of  a  new  religion.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  little  we  know  of  the  earth  we  inhabit.  Perhaps  hereafter 
we  in  California  will  be  more  respectful  of  the  calm  men  of  science 
who  studied  the  physique  of  our  country  without  immediate  reference 
to  its  mineralogical  value.  We  may  yet  regret  that  we  snubbed  the 
State  Geological  Survey  because  it  was  impractical.  There  was  some- 
thing intensely  practical  in  the  awful  presence  in  which  we  stood  that 
morning  —  the  presence,  whose  record,  written  in  scar  and  cliff,  these 
men  had  patiently  transcribed.  We  know  little  else.  It  need  not 
frighten  us  to  accept  the  truth  fairly.  We  are  not  relieved  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  duty,  because  our  lot  is  cast  in  an  earthquake  country, 
nor  shall  we  lose  the  rare  advantages  it  offers  us,  in  obedience  to  the 
great  laws  of  Compensation.  We  pay  for  our  rare  immunities  in  some 
such  currency.  But  it  will  not  help  us  if  we  frantically  deny  the  Law, 
and  challenge  its  power. — The  Overland  Monthly. 


FLOWERS    WITHOUT    FRUIT. 

Prune  thou  thy  words,  the  thoughts  control 
That  o'er  thee  swell  and  throng ; 

They  will  condense  within  thy  soul, 
And  change  to  purpose  strong. 

But  he  who  lets  his  feelings  run 

In  soft  luxurious  flow, 
Shrinks  when  hard  service  must  be  done, 

And  faints  at  every  woe. 

Faith's  meanest  deed  more  favor  bears, 
Where  hearts  and  wills  are  weigh'd, 

Than  brightest  transports,  choicest  prayers, 
Which  bloom  their  hour  and  fade. 


—  F.  H.  Newman. 


American  Periodical  Literature. — The  number  of  writers  in 
this  country  is  increasing,  and  those  who  watch  the  development 
of  our  literature  must  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  since  the  close 
of  the  great  contest  which  has  stirred  the  American  mind  to  its  pro- 
foundest  depths,  a  decided  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  tone  of 
the  periodical  press.  First-class  American  newspapers  already  excel 
those  of  any  other  land  in  the  fullness  of  their  news,  and  the  quickness 
with  which  it  is  laid  before  subscribers ;  and  if  their  editorials  do  not 
equal  those  of  the  London  Times  and  the  Paris  Steele  in  purity  of  style 
and  neatness  of  expression,  they  often  fall  no  whit  behind  in  readi- 
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ness  of  apprehension,  clearness  of  thought,  and  strength  of  argument. 
The  editors  of  the  Nation,  the  Round  Table,  and  the  Statesman,  would 
be  the  first  to  admit  that  we  have  in  this  country  no  weekly  papers  to 
be  compared  in  point  of  uniform  ability  with  the  Saturday  Review,  a. 
journal  which  has  sixteen  writers  on  its  editorial  staff,  and  at  whose  an- 
nual dinner  no  less  than  eighty  contributors  sit  down  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  rise  up  to  play  the  orator  j  but  the  fact  that  such  able  and  scholarly 
journals  as  those  first  named  continue  to  exist  at  all  is  a  matter  of  just 
pride  to  those  who  know  what  good  writing  is  :  twenty  years  ago  they 
would  have  starved  to  death.  It  would  seem  to  be  almost  time  to  re- 
vive Vanity  Fair,  it  being  perhaps  an  even  chance  whether  a  first-rate 
weekly  in  the  style  of  Punch  might  not  now  succeed  in  the  United  States. 
The  improvement  in  the  literary  tone  of  the  best  American  monthlies 
over  that  of  the  old  Museum,  Portfolio  and  Analectic  is  no  less  marked 
than  in  the  case  of  the  dailies  and  the  weeklies ;  and  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  articles  are  often  published  on  this  side  of  the  water  which 
would  do  credit  to  the  best  magazine  in  the  world.  As  to  the  reviews, 
while  there  is  one  which  seems  to  seek  its  ends  by  irregular  methods, 
others  may  be  pointed  out  which  need  not  shrink  from  a  comparison 
even  with  the  Edinburgh  and  the  Deux  Mondes.  The  venerable  North 
American,  under  its  present  editorship,  if  it  does  not  pay  much  profit  to 
its  owners,  is  at  least  an  honor  to  American  literature  ;  and  there  are  oc- 
casional articles  in  the  Southern  Reeviw  which  for  manliness  of  tone, 
originality  of  thought,  and  precision  of  style  leave  little  to  be  desired. 
The  career  of  the  Princeton  Review  has  been  on  the  whole  a  distin- 
guished one,  though,  like  the  rest  of  us,  it  is  liable  to  nod  occasionally. 
*  *  The  faults  of  American  writers  as  a  class  are  superficiality 
and  haste  ;  but  we  are  improving,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  time  is  now  at  hand  when  our  periodical  press  will  be  a  mouth- 
piece worthy  of  the  great  nation  for  which  it  speaks. —  Lifipincotfs  Mag- 
azine. 


LONGING. 

O  foolish  wisdom  sought  in  hooks  ! 

O  aimless  fret  of  household  tasks  ! 
O  chains  that  bind  the  hand  and  mind  — 

A  fuller  life  my  spirit  asks. 

For  there  the  grand  hills,  summer-crown'd, 
Slope  greenly  downward  to  the  seas  : 

One  hour  of  rest  upon  their  breast 
Were  worth  a  year  of  days  like  these. 

Their  cool,  soft  green  to  ease  the  pain 
Of  eyes  that  ache  o'er  printed  words  ; 

This  weary  noise  —  the  city's  voice, 
Lulled  in  the  sound  of  bees  and  birds. 

For  Eden's  life  within  me  stirs, 

And  scorns  the  shackles  that  I  wear, 

The  man-life  grand:  pure  soul,  strong  hand, 
The  limb  of  steel,  the  heart  of  air ! 

And  I  could  kiss,  with  longing  wild, 

Earth's  dear  brown  bosom,  loved  so  much ; 

A  grass-blade  fanned  across  my  hand, 
Would  thrill  me  like  a  lover's  touch. 
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The  trees  would  talk  with  me  ;  the  flowers 
Their  hidden  meanings  each  make  known  - 

The  olden  lore  revived  once  more, 

When  man's  and  nature's  heart  were  one. 

And  as  the  pardoned  pair  might  come 
Back  to  the  garden  God  first  framed, 

And  hear  Him  call  at  even-fall, 

And  answer,  "  Here  am  I,"  unshamed  — 

So  I,  from  out  these  toils,  wherein-1 
The  Eden-faith  grows  stained  and  dim, 

Would  walk,  a  child,  through  Nature's  wild, 
And  hear  His  voice  and  answer  Him. 


—  The  Overland  Monthly. 


A  recent  number  of  Once  a  Week  contains  an  almost  eulogistic  ar- 
ticle upon  the  late  and  present  incumbent  of  the  American  Embassy  at 
London.  Its  appreciation  of  both  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Reverdy  John- 
son is  certainly  just;  but  it  has  been  led  into  a  very  grave  mistake 
when  it  bases  upon  their  recognized  high  character  a  denial  of  the 
soundness  of  the  prevailing  opinion  in  England  that  Americans  of 
culture  and  probity  keep  aloof,  as  a  general  thing,  from  all  active  par- 
ticipation in  politics.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  been  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  many  of  its  representa- 
tives at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Mr.  Andrew  Stevenson,  Mr.  Dallas, 
Mr.  McLane,  Mr.  Rush,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  all  exhibited  both  ability 
of  a  high  order  and  a  proper  adaptation  to  the  social  requirements  of 
so  important  a  diplomatic  position.  Recalling  their  names,  it  is,  per- 
haps, not  strange  that  an  Englishman  should  form  a  more  favorable  es- 
timate of  our  politicians,  judging  of  all  by  these  exceptional  types  of 
American  public  men.  But,  unfortunately,  we  look  in  vain,  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  for  many  examples  of  high  official  station  being  filled  by  men 
of  culture  and  probity.  It  is  not  that  this  class  are  without  political 
ambition,  or  unwilling  to  encounter  the  rough  experiences  of  the  hust- 
ings. The  difficulty  lies  in  the  want  of  popular  sympathy  with  refine- 
ment, in  popular  indifference  to  principle  and  probity  in  candidates  for 
office.  The  contest  between  Butler  and  Dana  is  a  fair  example  of  the 
weakness  of  character,  education,  and  scholarship,  when  brought  into 
conflict  with  their  direct  antagonisms.  A  people,  who,  with  more  than 
the  usual  modicum  of  New  England  self-sufficiency,  boast  of  their  su- 
perior civilization,  purity,  and  intelligence,  by  many  thousands  repudi- 
ate the  gentleman,  and  gladly  find  their  representative  in  one  whom  the 
whole  world  has  united  to  brand  with  imperishable  infamy.  Such  ex- 
amples explain  very  satisfactorily  why  cultivation  and  refinement  have 
so  little  active  participation-in  American  politics. —  The  Statesman. 


THE    NYMPH    OF    THE    LORELEI. 

"  Der  noble  Ritter  Hugo 

Von  Schwillensaufenstein, 
Rode  out  mit  shpeer  and  helmet, 

Und  he  coom  to  de  panks  of  de  Rhine. 
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Und  oop  dere  rose  a  meer-maid, 

Vat  hadn't  got  nodings  on, 
Und  she  say,  '  Oh,  Ritter  Hugo, 

Vere  you  goes  mit  yourself  alone  ? ' 

And  he  says,  '  I  rides  in  de  creenwood, 

Mit  helmet  and  mit  shpeer, 
Till  I  cooms  into  em  Gasthaus, 

Und  dere  I  trinks  some  beer.' 

Und  den  outsphoke  de  maiden 

Vot  hadn't  got  nodings  on  : 
'  I  tont  dink  mooch  of  beoplesh 

Dat  goes  mit  demselfs  alone. 

'  You'd  petter  coom  down  in  de  wasser, 

Vere  dere's  heaps  of  dings  to  see, 
Und  hafe  a  shplendid  tinner 

Und  drafel  along  mit  me. 

'  Dere  you  sees  de  fisch  a  schwimmin', 
Und  you  catches  clem  efery  one  : ' — 

So  sang  dis  wasser  maiden 
Vot  hadn't  got  nodings  on. 

'Dere  ish  drunks  all  full  mit  money 

In  ships  dat  vent  down  of  old  ; 
Und  you  helpsh  yourself,  by  dunder  ! 

To  shimmerin'  crowns  of  gold. 

'  Shoost  look  at  dese  shpoons  und  vatches  ! 

Shoost  see  dese  diamond  rings  ! 
Come  down  and  full  your  bockets, 

Und  I'll  giss  you  like  efery  dings. 

'  Vot  you  vantsh  mit  your  schnapps  und  lager  ? 

Coom  clown  into  der  Rhine  ! 
Der  ish  pottles  der  Kaiser  Charlemagne 

Vonce  filled  mit  gold-red  wine  ! ' 

Dat  fetched  him  —  he  shtood  all  shpell-pound  ; 

She  pooled  his  coat-tails  down, 
She  drawed  him  oonder  der  wasser, 

De  maiden  mit  nodings  on." 

—  C.  G.  Leland. 


EX  CATHEDRA* 


"  And  like  a  lobster  boiled,  the  morn 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn." 

NO,  Mr.  Captious,  just  sighting  the  new  dress  of  Maga,  and  giving 
the  Public  a  confidential  nudge,  indicative  of  profound  sagacity 
on  your  part,  and  prophetic  of  momentous  changes  in  editorial  policy  on 
ours  :  No,  we  have  not  altered  our  principles,  though  we  have  "  changed 
our  colors."  It  is  only  that  with  us,  the  dull  gray  of  doubtful  dawn  is 
now  brightening  into  the  livelier  hues  of  assured  day.  In  our  good 
humor  upon  the  occasion,  we  freely  pardon  your  ill-nature.  But  you 
refuse  to  be  propitiated  !  "  What  have  you  done  with  that  quartette  of 
venerable  worthies,  under  whose  careful  tutelage  you  passed  so  profita- 
bly the  days  of  your  minority  ?  And  who  are  these  new  Divinities 
called  to  preside  over  your  future  destinies  ?  "  Silence,  old  Carper ; 
we'll  have  no  more  of  you.  Blind  Homer,  Plato,  and  the  rest  of  them, 
are  very  good  in  their  way.  But  we  are  out  of  leading-strings  now ; 
and  escaped  from  Academia,  we  are  sniffing  the  breezes  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  what  better  company  for  the  occasion  than  that  we 
have  chosen  ? 

The  black  and  orange  of  our  title-page  are  the  colors  of  the  City  of 


Baltimore.  Despite  the  unlettered  savages,  and  the  "  women,  wine^ 
and  song  "  of  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  Maryland's  "  bright  little  capital " 
has  cared  for  us  with  all  maternal  solicitude,  and  with  filial  respect  we 
have  adopted  her  colors,  in  the  friendly  tourney  we  are  riding  with 
brave  and  worthy  rivals.  We  would  not,  however,  have  them  taken  to 
be  significant  of  any  narrow  or  illiberal  spirit  on  our  part.  In  times 
past,  we  have  had  friends  in  Maine  and  Florida,  in  the  pine  groves  of 
Carolina,  and  on  the  golden  slopes  of  the  Pacific  shore.  For  the 
future  we  hope  we  shall  not  be  less  fortunate. 

Nor  let  any  imagine  because  we  have  donned  a  gayer  exterior,  our 
substantial  charms  have  begun  to  fail,  and  that 

We  now  shine  forth  solicitous  to  bless, 
In  but  the  glaring  impotence  of  dress. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  make  our  bright  and  smiling  face  but  the  reflex 
of  the  soul  within. 


*  Our  use  of  the  words  Ex  Cathedra,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  here  employed,  has  been  cen- 
sured by  some  of  our  critical  readers,  on  the  perhaps  just  ground,  that  they  are  current  only  in  their 
secondary  and  applied  signification,  viz  :  "  From  high  authority."  To  say  nothing  of  the  slight  thus 
put  upon'  the  value  of  our  editorial  deliverances,  we  still  think  we  are  justified  in  using  the  phrase 
with  its  literal  meaning,  "from  the  chair,"  although  the  chair  in  the  present  instance  happens  to 
be  not  a  dust-covered  tripod  from  which  smiles  loftily  a  pompous  Sir  Oracle  vouchsafing  irrefutable 
dicta  for  lay  acceptance,  but  only  a  plain  cane-bottom,  occupied  by  an  unpretending  editor,  who  ven- 
tures upon  occasional  remarks  with  all  becoming  modesty  and  deference  to  public  opinion. 
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To  shadow  forth  our  ambition  for  the  future,  we  could  hardly  have 


chosen  a  more  fitting  name  than  that  of  John  Ruskin,  whose  striking 
lineaments  form  the  frontispiece  of  our  new  volume.  Many-sided  and 
catholic  in  his  nature,  in  passionate  love  with  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
good  and  pure,  and  aglow  with  the  fine  frenzy  of  a  noble  and  gener- 
ous enthusiasm,  his  character,  perhaps,  as  nearly  typifies  the  ideal  we 
would  have  our  Magazine  to  reach,  as  that  of  any  man  of  this  decade. 
True,  critics  rail  at  his  Quixotic  tilting  with  the  hard,  utilitarian  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  smile  as  they  allow  him  to  be  sufficiently  endued  with 
"sweetness  and  light"  to  gladden  even  the  righteous  soul  of  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Arnold.  But  for  ourselves,  we  would  not  give  a  fig  for  a  man 
without  Quixotism,  and  now  that  the  Philistines  are  coming  in  upon  us 
as  a  flood,  we  will  rally  around  any  one  who  will  set  up  a  standard 

against  them. 

"The  Age  culls  simples, 
With  a  broad  clown's  back  turned  broadly  to  the  glory  of  the  stars. 
We  are  gods  by  our  own  reck'ning ;  and  may  well  shut  up  the  temples, 
And  wield  on,  amid  the  incense-stcam,  the  thunder  of  our  cars. 

For  we  throw  out  acclamations  of  self-thanking,  self-admiring, 
With,  at  every  mile  run  faster, — '  O  the  wondrous,  wondrous  age,' 
Little  thinking  if  we  work  our  Souls  as  nobly  as  our  iron, 
Or  if  angels  will  commend  us  at  the  goal  of  pilgrimage." 

While  a  few  respectable  Englishmen  still  abide  under  the  convic- 


tion that  buffaloes  roam  amid  the  suburbs  of  New  York,  and  intelligent 
Frenchmen,  we  know  from  experience,  may  yet  be  found  inside  of  Paris 
who  imagine  all  Americans  to  be  of  African  descent,  which  is  not  so 
strange  considering  the  hubbub  which  has  been  made  over  the  negro; 
and  while  over  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
impression  that  American  and  English  are  two  distinct  languages ; 
still  this  ignorance  of  our  country  which  was  once  the  rule,  is  now  be- 
coming exceptional.  Our  war,  among  other  things,  has  greatly  shaken 
the  self-complacency  of  the  European  nations,  and  from  having  over- 
looked or  underrated  the  new  civilization  of  the  West,  they  are  now 
running  to  the  other  extreme  of  over-praising  our  institutions  and  our 
people.  The  Red-Republicans  of  the  Old  World,  of  whom  Garibaldi 
is  perhaps  the  best  representative,  and  the  recognized  Corypheus,  who 
go  ranting  about,  holding  Social  Science  and  Peace  Congresses,  shout- 
ing Liberie,  Egalite,  Fraternite,  and  proposing  to  themselves  to  right 
all  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to,  look  to  this  favored  land  as  the  Uto- 
pia where  are  fully  realized  all  their  brightest  dreams.  And  even 
among  the  conservative  and  sensible  classes,  there  prevails  an  exag- 
gerated idea  of  the  excellence  of  our  government,  and  the  character  of 
our  people.  One  of  the  good  results  accruing  to  us,  from  this  state  of 
things,  is  that  men  of  influence  and  weight  are  being  attracted  to  this 
country  as  a  place  of  residence.     Hitherto,  Ireland  has  built  our  rail- 
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roads  and  canals  and  enlivened  our  elections,  but  now  she  sends  us  a 
Hall  and  a  McCosh,  to  strengthen  the  religious  and  intellectual  forces 
of  the  country.  Goldwin  Smith  resigns  a  chair  at  Oxford  for  one  at 
Cornell,  and  next  year  we  are  promised  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  with 
its  host  of  luminaries,  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  upon  our  shores. 
All  this  is  very  well,  and  we  are  pleased  with  it.  There  is,  however, 
one  disadvantage  which  we  fear  may  result.  Only  those  persons  from 
abroad  will  make  their  home  with  us  who  most  heartily  sympathize 
with  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  our  people,  their  radical,  iconoclastic, 
and  too  rapidly  progressive  spirit ;  and  those  forces  which  are  already 
far  too  strong,  and  in  urgent  need  of  the  checks  of  a  wise  conservatism, 
will  be  strengthened  until  they  become  uncontrollable.  For  one  Gold- 
win  Smith,  it  would  be  well  if  we  could  import  a  dozen  Ruskins,  or 
Carlyles,  and  men  of  that  class,  whom  the  party  of  advanced  ideas 
doubtless  consider  reactionists  of  the  worst  type,  but  who  would  never- 
theless do  us  good  service  in  tempering  the  excessive  ardor  of  our 
radical  reformers. 

Since  the  publication  of  a  translation  of  "  On  the  Heights  "  in 


this  country,  Berthold  Auerbach  has  come  to  be  very  generally  recog- 
nized as  the  greatest  name  in  contemporary  German  fiction.  We  are 
now  having  translated  for  the  Eclectic  one  of  his  earlier  works,  which 
greatly  contributed  to  his  reputation  in  his  own  country,  and  which 
exemplifies  very  happily  the  peculiar  felicities  of  his  genius  and  style. 
We  shall  commence  its  publication  immediately  upon  the  completion 
of  the  serials  we  are  at  present  printing. 


MENU  DU  MOIS. 


IN  honor  of  the  New  Year,  (prosperity  attend  her,)  we  have  brought 
out  our  best  service,  and  endeavored  to  make  as  attractive  a  spread 

as  possible. Considering  the  importance  of  his  position  in  the  body 

politic,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  carefully  to  study  the  habits  of  Young 
America.     Baby  Travellers  sheds  some  light  incidentally,  upon  this  in- 
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teresting  topic. The  next  visit  of  Phineas  and  the  ladies  will,  we  hope. 

be  their  P.  P.  C.  Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast,  and  perhaps  if  the 
deno&ment  had  been  reached  last  year,  some  of  our  readers  would  not 
have  been  sorry. The  Double  Night  is  the  pathetic  lament  of  a  ten- 
der spirit  shut  out  from  the  "  holy  light "  and  the  sound  of  "man's  sweet 
words,"  but  which  seems  thereby  to  be  only  quickened  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  unseen  and  unheard  realities. Gold  is  King.     His  right 

there  is  none  to  dispute.  He  sways  the  sceptre  of  universal  empire, 
A  great  and  powerful  subject  in  his  realm  has  been  laid  low.  Baron 
James  Rothschild  is  no  more.  Let  us  gather  round  his  tomb  and  sing 
dirges.     But  dry  your  tears.     Shoddy  still  lives  and  flourishes,  for  us  to 

fawn  upon  and  to  flatter. Why  is  it  we  so  often  see  the  choicest 

spirits  of  the  rising  generation, —  the  high-minded,  the  chivalric,  the 
richly-endowed  with  soul  and  intellect,  repelled  from  the  Church,  either 
holding  passively  aloof,  or  actively  opposing  her  ?  As  the  Church  val- 
ues her  life  and  influence,  she  must  meet  this  question.  The  address 
of  Mr.  Farrar,  delivered  in  Dublin,  and  printed  in  this  number  of  the 
Eclectic  under  the  title  of  The  Church  and  Her  Younger  Members,  touches 
chords  which  will  awaken  a  response  in  the  hearts  of  many  young  men. 

Some  admirable  Jenkins  has  been  invading  the  sanctities  of  the 

home  of  Herman  Schmid,  the  German  Poet  and  Novelist.  Since  his  rev- 
elations have  been  already  printed  in  the  journal  which  perhaps  has 
the  largest  circulation  in  the  world,  it  cannot  be  much  harm  for  us  to 
repeat  them  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  By  the  way,  we  see  that  a 
congenial  spirit,  and  warm  friend  of  the  poet,  Emanuel  Geibel  of  the 
University  of  Munich,  has  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Bavarian 
authorities,  and  found  it  agreeable  to  transfer  his  residence  to  Berlin, 
where  his  national  aspirations  meet  with  governmental  sympathy  and 

reward. Chaff,  when  we  get  it  clean  and  good,  is  not  hard  to  take. 

A  writer  in  Once  a  Week  has  garnered  a  little  of  fair  quality.     You  may 

as  well  try  it. Any  one  who  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  spend  some 

time  in  the  pleasant  Iser-Athens,  and  all  who  take  an  interest  in  Art 
and  its  developments  in  the  present  century,  should  read  the  article 

from  the  Saturday  on  Recent  Art  in  Munich. And  lovers  of  music 

will  take  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  The  Round  Table's  tribute  to  the 

memory  of  Rossini. The  glowing  sketch  of  Ruskin  and  his  works  will 

charm  the  admirers  of  the  Artist,  if  it  does  not  win  over  the  skeptical. 
We  have  many  young  bloods  in  our  midst  who  are  zealously  emu- 
lating the  precious  example  set  them  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Hastings. 
Of  such  may  Heaven  be  the  protector,  for  they  have  not  wit  to  save 
themselves. 
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The  Overland  Monthly. 

ANCONA,  ON  THE  ADRIATIC. 


WHAT  cunning  a  man  may  exercise  in  little  matters  of  selfish- 
ness !  .  There  are  two  of  us  at  the  station  in  Rome  with  tick- 
ets for  Ancona.  The  doors  of  the  waiting  room  are  thrown  open,  and 
we  rush  out  to  secure  seats.  We  know  that  we  may  smoke  in  any  of 
these  second  class  cars,  if  no  one  of  those  in  the  compartment  objects. 
We  take  care  that  there  shall  be  none  with  us  likely  to  do  so  unreason- 
able a  thing.  With  this  desirable  end  in  view,  we  spread  our  small 
baggage  in  a  wonderful  way  over  both  seats.  Then  we  walk  up  and 
down  with  our  cigars  lighted,  anxiously  watching  the  result  of  our  ma- 
noeuvre. Here  comes  a  plethoric  Englishman  of  uncertain  caste.  He 
bolts  into  the  carriage  — "  Bless  my  soul,  this  is  full  now  !  "  Out  he 
hurries  with  all  his  multitudinous  luggage  —  rugs,  canes,  shawls  and 
umbrellas ;  while  we  from  a  safe  distance,  smile  happily  at  each  other. 
Next  some  ladies  travelling  alone,  dames  settles,  the  most  dreaded  com- 
panions of  all  cigar-bearing  tourists.  They  climb  up  to  the  door  and 
survey  the  bags  and  umbrellas  with  a  critical  eye,  making  a  mental 
computation  as  to  the  possible  number  of  the  owners.  Two  long 
breaths  are  breathed  as  the  ladies  go  forward  to  find  more  room.  But 
our  attention  is  diverted  from  our  charge  to  an  Italian  family,  the 
members  of  which  are  bidding  each  other  good-bye.  It  is  more  than 
an  ordinary  separation  for  a  day,  a  week,  or  a  month.  The  tall,  schol- 
arly man,  with  strongly  marked  features,  hair  and  moustache  touched 
with  white,  a  long  blue  cloak  worn  with  inimitable  grace  —  I  wonder 
to  see  his  emotion  at  parting  with  these  common-place  people  who  are 
going  on  the  train.  There  is  no  sparkle  of  thought  in  their  eyes,  but 
his  head  has  been  moulded  in  a  library.  He  is  forced  to  walk  away 
that  he  may  free  his  eyes  from  tears.  When  he  returns  his  lip  is  tremb- 
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ling.  He  kisses  them  with  increasing  fervor :  but  few  words  are  spoken 
by  any  of  the  group  :  "  A  Dio  " —  and  he  is  gone  before  they  have  found 
seats  in  the  carriages.  Here  is  a  stray  leaf  from  some  story  of  the  heart. 
We  wonder  what  is  the  chapter,  what  the  whole  volume,  from  which  this 
is  detached.  This  fragment  is  so  full  of  tender  pathos,  that  we  think  the 
whole  must  be  a  tragedy,  or  a  moving  romance  at  least.  Yet  I  doubt  not, 
mon  ami,  that  it  is  a  very  dull  story,  as  most  of  our  lives  are ;  and  that 
if  these  dear  people  could  breakfast  together  to-morrow  morning,  they 
would  quarrel  over  their  macaroni,  and  make  faces  at  one  another 
should  the  wine  happen  to  be  sour. 

Meanwhile,  we  remember  our  seats,  and  turning  sharply  around  are 
just  in  time  to  see  a  woman  lay  violent  hands  on  that  part  of  our  lug- 
gage which  guarded  the  shaded  window ;  and  we  behold,  to  our  dis- 
may, these  same  articles  piled  promiscuously  in  the  farthest  corner, 
where  the  sun  is  at  nmety  degrees.  Having  accomplished  this,  our 
female  friend  plumps  herself  down  where  we  had  fondly  hoped  to  sit, 
and  stares  from  the  window  with  the  air  of  a  Venus  Victrix.  "  Par- 
te/iza,"  the  guards  are  crying ;  the  bells  are  rung ;  the  whistles  shriek  ; 
and  we,  with  crest-fallen  air,  climb  into  the  carriage,  the  guard  locking 
the  door  behind  us. 

There  never  was  a  more  perfect  day.  At  Perugia  our  lady  compan- 
ion leaves  the  compartment  wholly  to  us.  A  lunch  of  toothsome  en- 
joyables  is  stowed  away  in  our  baskets,  our  smoking  caps  put  on,  and 
fresh  cigars  lighted.  It  is  too  fine  a  day  to  talk  in,  so  we  enjoy  it  in 
silence.  The  sun  shines,  but  it  is  not  warm  ;  there  is  a  slight  breeze, 
but  it  is  not  cool.  Every  tree  and  field  is  in  the  bright  foliage  of  early 
summer  and  recent  rains.  The  air  is  so  clear  that  you  might  see  for 
leagues  were  we  not  running  among  the  hills.  The  road  is  built  of 
stone ;  there  is  no  more  dust  than  as  if  you  were  riding  in  a  balloon. 
Here  and  there  peasants  are  at  work,  occasionally  sunning  themselves 
as  idly  as  Neapolitans.  Peeping  over  the  grain,  we  see  little  reed 
crosses,  such  as  the  Fore-runner  carries,  hung  with  wisps  of  the  last 
year's  crop,  or  decked  with  leaves  of  the  olive.  If  we  should  dig 
below  these  crosses  we  might  perchance  turn  up  a  stone,  rudely  fash- 
ioned into  an  image  of  Pan,  Janus,  or  Ceres.  We  have  none  such  in 
our  fields.  Is  it  because  we  trust  God's  loving  kindness  more  abun- 
dantly, or  because  we  have  reduced  the  idea  of  His  providence  to  the 
idea  of  a  threshing-machine  ;  and  consider  His  personal  interference 
with  the  work  of  His  own  hands  an  impertinence,  if  not  an  impossi- 
bility ? 

The  sun  goes,  but  the  light  is  saved  from  utter  extinction  by  the 
moon.  Soon  after  having  begun  to  see  its  shadows,  we  find  the  stream 
by  which  the  train  has  been  running  rapidly  broadening  ;  and  presently 
we  are  chasing  along  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  the  moonlight  reveal- 
ing the  "innumerable  laughter"  of  its  waves. 

Ancona  —  at  last.  Our  baggage  being  wonderfully  elastic  at  will,  is 
compressed  into  so  small  a  space  that  the  vetturino,  whose  hack  we 
have  summoned,  looks  at  it  dolefully,  wondering  whether  he  will  get 
more  than  half  a  franc  extra  for  it.  At  the  gates  of  the  town  we  are 
stopped,  and  the  custom-house  officials  begin  to  fish  under  the  seat  of 
our  carriage  for  contraband  articles  ;  but  we  shout  "  nie?ite"  at  them  so 
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vigorously,  that  they  are  glad  to  let  us  pass  on.  Then  comes  the  usual 
squabble  with  the  driver  at  the  hotel  door,  a  difficulty  happily  settled 
in  this  case  by  taking  back  a  Papal  lira  and  accommodating  our  friend 
with  one  bearing  the  image  and  superscription  of  the  excommunicated 
Victor  Immanuel.     This  in  Ancona,  for  centuries  a  fief  of  the  Pope ! 

Ancona  is  a  dull  town,  and  its  dulness  is  its  glory.  We  came  to  it 
because  of  its  dulness.  We  were  running  away  from  art  and  artists, 
from  "  the  grand  tour  "  and  tourists,  from  history,  from  anything  that 
would  make  us  think  or  feel ;  for  we  were  tired  of  thought  and  feeling. 
When  you  go  back  to  Europe,  my  friend,  and  again  become  surfeited 
with  painting  and  sculpture,  and  historic  associations,  go  to  Ancona 
and  seek  the  Hotel  della  Pace.  What  bliss  it  was  the  morning  after 
our  arrival,  to  stand  at  the  porte  cochere  of  the  hotel,  and  looking  out 
upon  the  little  piazza  where  a  grimy  little  stone  cherub  was  blowing  a 
perpetual  stream  from  a  twisted  shell,  to  know  that  there  was  nothing 
more  to  see  in  Ancona.  The  back  of  the  hotel  is  close  upon  the  sea. 
We  had  a  chamber  and  a  salon  on  the  third  floor,  with  a  balcony  to 
the  latter  overhanging  the  water.  There  were  easy  chairs,  too,  and 
these  we  would  wheel  out  upon  the  balcony ;  then  supplying  ourselves 
with  cigars,  we  would  not  go  to  bed  till  the  moon  was  down.  Was 
there  ever  more  glorious  ease  than  was  there  enjoyed  !  There  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  watch  the  sea.  But  if  the  Adriatic  was  our  de- 
light by  day,  it  was  our  idol  as  the  day  waned,  and  the  sun  came 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  waves  until  it  lighted  up  the  ceiling  of  the 
room  behind  us,  and  the  sea  was  blood-red  in  its  track,  and  the  clouds 
changed  from  grey  to  purple  and  gold.  And  then  to  watch  the  great  round 
sun,  dipping  slowly,  as  if  half  afraid  to  leave  the  world  to  his  weak  sis- 
ter's charge — to  watch  it  until  it  was  only  a  bit  of  flame  upon  the  farthest 
ripple  —  to  see  who  would  be  the  first  to  say,  "  It  is  gone  !  "  But  the 
moonlight,  ah  !  the  crown  of  all  was  the  moonlight;  for  the  moon  came 
out  as  soon  as  she  dared,  as  soon  as  she  was  sure  her  red-faced  brother 
was  gone,  and  showered  down  a  restful  love  upon  the  city  and  the 
deep,  as  if  to  say :  "  I  am  sorry  my  brother  makes  you  work  so  hard, 
O  earth  and  sea  !  But  he  is  gone,  now ;  so  rest,  I  pray  you."  One  by 
one  the  lights  went  out  in  the  harbor ;  the  only  sound  then  heard  was 
the  baying  of  a  watch  dog  in  some  vessel  at  anchor  far  away ;  a  group 
of  soldiers  sauntered  along  the  quay,  singing  a  drinking  chorus  ;  while 
from  the  cathedral  above  the  town  the  evening  psalm,  chanted  by  the 
monks,  came  faintly  to  us  —  faintly,  to  be  sure,  but  it  outlasted  the 
song  of  Wine.  And  when  at  last  all  was  still,  we  could  see  the  small 
coast-vessels  gliding  across  the  track  of  the  moonlight  into  port,  as 
noiselessly  as  dreams,  outlining  themselves  at  times  against  her  silver 
disk.  Even  these  were  soon  at  rest,  and  the  moon  stole  quietly  out  of 
sight,  as  a  mother  who  has  watched  her  darlings  to  sleep,  and  glides 
from  their  chamber  bearing  the  light  in  her  hand  and  a  good-night  in 
her  heart. 

I  have  said  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  town  to  see  ;  and  there 
certainly  was  nothing  to  rouse  one  from  his  luxurious  laziness.  But 
the  good  people  hereabout  thought  there  was  much  in  Ancona  in  these 
days  to  draw  the  world  thitherward.  Were  not  these  the  days  of  St. 
Cyriacus ;  and  was  not  his  body  for  one  precious  week  exposed  to  the 
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admiration  and  comfort  of  the  faithful  ?  So  we,  too,  after  a  late  break- 
fast one  morning,  climbed  the  steep  hill  overlooking  city  and  sea.  The 
cathedral  sits  there  with  its  Lombard  door-way,  its  salmon-colored 
marble  shafts  resting  on  salmon-colored  marble  lions,  (Lombard  lions, 
you  know,  with  short  woolly  manes,  very  wide  mouths  and  thick  girths 
—  such  lions  as  are  not  now  extant,  I  am  sure)  with  its  fluted  and  rib- 
bed roof  painted  in  geometrical  patterns,  its  high  choir,  and  many  other 
marks  of  a  date  a  thousand  years  back.  We  walked  down  the  nave 
to  the  choir,  and  here  under  the  raised  presbyterium  we  saw  the  first 
of  the  cathedral's  wonders.  It  was  a  pieta  of  carved  wood  or  baked 
clay,  I  know  not  which  ;  a  dead  Christ  spattered  with  blood,  as  if 
crushed  by  a  locomotive,  the  three  Marys  standing  by  with  faces  con- 
torted in  all  horrible  shapes,  intended  to  represent  grief,  but  succeed- 
ing only  in  presenting  the  most  hideous  facial  malformations.  Some 
bunches  of  blue  and  red  paper  flowers  were  arranged  about  the  body, 
while  a  few  smoke-compelling  tallow  candles  added  ghastliness  to  the 
scene.  The  peasants  came  and  gazed  upon  the  scene  with  solemn 
eyes  ;  but  was  it  beneficial  to  them  ?  Had  the  pieta  of  Guido  in  Bo- 
logna been  copied  here,  it  would  have  shown  them  how  superior 
natures  grieved,  and  how  a  Christ  could  look  divine  even  in  the  rigid- 
ity of  death.  They  receive  now  an  impression  ;  they  would  have 
received  through  better  art  an  education.  It  is  the  duty  of  art  to  link 
us,  by  means  of  common  emotions,  with  the  heroic,  and  thus  to  draw 
us  to  the  level  above  ourselves. 

The  two  transepts  are  raised  above  the  level  of  the  nave,  and  there 
is  a  crypt  beneath  each.  The  south  crypt  had  little  to  show  us  except 
broken  marbles  that  were  relics  of  the  Ancona  of  Cassarean  days. 
Above,  I  turned  over  an  ancient  breviary,  and  read  to  myself  some  of 
those  grandly  sonorous  Latin  prayers.  Seeing  some  persons  entering 
a  room  in  the  end  of  the  transept,  we  followed  them ;  and  here,  in 
what  appeared  to  be  the  sacristy,  the  peasants  were  crossing  themselves 
before  the  most  horrible  of  the  many  fearful  crucifixes  that  Italy 
showed  us.  The  body  that  hung  upon  the  cross  was  nought  but  bone 
and  skin,  and  of  a  dirty  tan  color.  The  mouth  was  open,  and  eyes 
staring  with  the  exact  expression  of  a  bull  when  he  staggers  back  with 
dropped  jaws,  set  eyes  and  hideous  bellow  from  the  stroke  of  the  kill- 
er's axe.  The  sides  and  limbs  were  drenched  with  blood,  the  hair 
clotted  with  the  same.  The  loins  were  tied  about  with  a  flaunting  red 
scarf  and  tarnished  gold  fringe,  such  as  the  male  dancers  may  wear  in 
the  ballet  of  a  low  caste  theatre.  I  shudder  even  now  when  I  recall 
this  unintentional  blasphemy  in  art,  which  reduced  the  First-born  of 
every  creature  to  a  level  with  the  sheep  and  oxen  that  have  been  put 
under  our  feet. 

The  altar  of  St.  Cyriacus  was  in  the  north  transept,  and  was  pro- 
fusely hung  with  faded  crimson,  in  honor  of  the  fete.  We  went  clown 
into  the  crypt  below  this,  where  was  the  tomb  of  the  saint,  One  side 
of  the  block  marble  sarcophagus  was  removed,  showing  behind  a 
heavy  plate  of  glass  the  grinning  mummy  of  poor  Cyriacus,  robed  in 
the  full  canonicals  of  a  bishop ;  his  feet  encased  in  slippers,  his  skinny 
hands  covered  with  the  jewelled  gloves  of  a  bishop,  a  bishop's  mitre 
upon  his  ghastly  head  —  a  full-robed  bishop,  my  dear  friend  ;  was  ever 
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a  sight  more  pretty  and  edifying !  Do  you  see  these  poor  women,  how 
they  kneel  close  up  to  the  iron  railing  that  protects  the  tomb,  grasping 
it  with  both  hands,  beseeching  all  saints  and  saintesses  to  pray  for 
them  ?  Our  good  Cyriacus,  of  whom  they  probably  know  as  much  as 
we  —  that  is  nothing  at  all  —  is  doubtless  well  remembered,  and  relied 
upon  most  of  all.  "  Ora  pro  nobis."  They  are  in  earnest,  let  us  hope. 
See  that  little  boy  dropping  his  last  centessimo  inside  the  railing.  Think 
how  many  years  the  poor  saint  has  begged  with  that  dumb  mouth. 
We  have  become  sober  standing  here.  Very  likely  that  is  not  Cyria- 
cus ;  and  very  likely  he  wasn't  much  of  a  saint  when  alive.  Bishop 
and  martyr,  do  you  say  ?  So  the  inscription  reads.  Ah,  then  he 
lived  in  years  when  his  hands  were  not  used  to  those  gloves.  We 
bow  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  noble  army.  What  matters  it 
whether  they  be  his  bones  or  not;  there  is  more  similarity  in  our  bones, 
I  warrant,  than  in  aught  else  that  is  called  "  us."  I  have  no  doubt  our 
skeletons  would  pass  for  the  anatomical  remains  of  two  Popes,  my 
friend,  or  do  equally  well  exhibited  in  New  York  as  pleasant  mementoes 
of  those  two  men  who  were  recently  hung  in  Jersey.  But  if  we  could 
put  men's  souls  together  with  wires  and  springs,  it  would  not  be  so  easy 
to  play  proxy  for  one  another. 

There  is  a  little  urn  above  this  sarcophagus,  and  one  or  two  others 
in  different  parts  of  the  crypt,  out  of  which  panels  are  taken,  showing 
within  all  sorts  of  bony  odds  and  ends  decked  out  with  paper  roses 
and  wreaths.  The  Latin  over  each  will  tell  you  to  whom  these  are  sup- 
posed to  have  once  belonged.  Real  flowers  would  not  keep.  It  would 
be  a  great  bother  to  hunt  up  violets  and  myrtle.  You  know  the  bones 
only  represent  the  saint,  and  these  bits  of  paper  represent  flowers  ;  so 
the  whole  exhibition  is  on  a  par.  You  would  rather  have  God's  true 
flowers  growing  above  your  grave  than  to  have  your  skeleton  hauled 
apart  and  garnished  with  blue  and  red  tissue  paper  in  this  way  ?  So 
would  I ;  and  as  I  have  not  heard  that  any  one  has  thought  of  canon- 
izing us,  and  the  prospect  of  our  occupying  a  basso-relievo  sarcophagus 
is  equally  remote,  (they  always  dig  up  these  and  put  them  in  a  museum 
or  church)  we  will  borrow  no  trouble  on  that  score.  Let  us  throw  them 
our  coppers  and  go. 

We  picked  up  the  unconsumed  cigars  that  we  had  stuck  in  a  niche 
of  the  door-way  on  entering,  and  finished  these  cheap  luxuries  sitting 
upon  the  edge  of  the  terrace  across  the  road  in  front  of  the  Cathedral ; 
looking  silently  out  upon  the  sea  and  kicking  our  heels  against  the 
stone  wall  in  the  very  ecstasy  of  laziness,  until  we  were  ready  to  vary 
the  programme  by  going  back  to  the  hotel,  getting  fresh  cigars,  wheel- 
ing our  chairs  out  upon  the  balcony,  and  renewing  our  watch  of  the 
ever-glorious  Adriatic. 

I  was  strolling  out  one  evening  with  no  special  purpose  in  view.  It 
was  not  a  new  employment,  to  be  sure  ;  and  usually  I  returned  with 
nothing  special  to  look  back  upon.  But  this  evening  one  of  the  old 
churches  that  I  had  tried  during  the  day,  and  found  locked,  I  saw  to 
be  dimly  lighted.  Of  course,  I  laid  down  my  cigar  and  slipped  in. 
Think  of  going  into  a  church  at  home  just  because  it  happened  to  be 
open !  Two  or  three  candles  were  burning  with  dull  yellow  flame  and 
great  ghostly  plumes  of  smoke.     These  stood  at  one  side  of  the  nave 
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close  to  the  entrance ;  near  them  was  gathered  a  group  to  which  at 
first  I  paid  no  special  attention.  I  was  peering  about  in  the  gloom  ; 
trying  to  unite  this  pillar,  that  arch  and  the  roof  above,  so  as  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  church.  Indeed,  built  of  all  kinds  of  arches  and  col- 
umns embracing  great  unfathomable  shadows  where  the  light  could  not 
reach,  it  seemed  rather  like  the  dream  of  some  heavily-sleeping  archi- 
tect than  a  veritable  building.  You  could  no  more  see  the  back  of 
chancel,  apex,  or  transept  than  as  if  your  eyes  were  shut.  The  roof 
looked  only  like  a  pall ;  but  the  light  shone  dully  on  a  shaft  here  and 
a  capital  there,  and  the  half  of  a  vault ;  showing  on  all  that  greasy 
damp  which  collects  in  such  places.  A  few  persons  could  be  seen 
kneeling  among  the  dim  arches,  but  my  attention  was  called  from  them 
to  the  group  on  my  left  which  had  been  joined  by  a  priest  and  his  little 
light-bearing  assistant. 

The  priest  had  indeed  a  kindly  face ;  but  the  boy  had  a  dismally 
draggled  gown.  (Did  you  ever  think  how  you  remember  some  people's 
faces,  and  only  the  dress  of  others  ?)  I  saw  there  was  to  be  a  baptism, 
for  they  had  gathered  about  the  font.  Then  I  saw  the  mother  with  the 
dear  child  in  her  arms ;  a  little  blue-wrapped  thing  the  baby  was,  with 
its  eyes  closed  in  sleep.  Oh  that  I  had  been  an  artist  —  Ancona  would 
have  had  a  name  with  Foligno  ;  and  the  Vatican  would  have  begged 
for  the  Madonna  that  I  should  have  painted.  It  was  her  first  child  ; 
you  could  see  that  easily  enough.  Not  Carlo  Dolce's  sweetest  bambino 
is  watched  with  tenderer  eyes  or  more  reverential  care  by  the  blessed 
Virgin.  The  first-born  dedicated  to  the  Lord  in  solemn  rite  before  the 
mystery  of  new  life  has  become  an  old  story  ;  —  do  you  want  fame  and 
fortune,  my  friend  with  the  brush  ?  You  will  find  both  at  the  baptismal 
font  when  a  true  woman,  true  mother  and  true  worshipper  brings  her 
first  child  thither.  No  matter  about  the  features ;  it  is  what  is  in  the 
soul  that  makes  the  Madonna.  Awe  but  no  fear;  faith  without  pride  ; 
joy  without  exultation  ;  reverence  blended  with  a  blessed  consciousness 
of  possession,  and  love  transfusing,  shining  through  all;  —  that  one 
look  comprehended  it  all,  and  that  look  will  remain  in  my  mind  through 
life,  though  the  face  itself  may  become  as  indistinct  as  a  thought  of  in- 
fancy. 

The  priest  and  candle-bearer  vanished  through  the  sacristy  door, 
causing  the  shadows  to  double  their  folds,  moving  in  the  arches  of  the 
ceiling  like  the  wings  of  great  bats.  The  little  group  huddled  about 
the  child,  chatting  in  subdued  voices ;  the  girlish  women  who  had  ac- 
companied the  mother  wrapping  it  up  cosily,  the  mother  keeping  silent 
watch. 

I  passed  out  before  them  ;  and  in  my  revery  that  night,  while  looking 
out  from  the  balcony  upon  moon  and  sea,  this  child  appeared  in  singu- 
larly diverse  lives.  Yet  somehow,  whether  he  figured  in  my  imagination 
as  priest  or  soldier,  he  was  still  heroic  in  purpose  and  deed.  Oh, 
mother,  in  far-off  Ancona!  you  did  not  see  me  that  night  leaning 
against  a  pillar  of  the  nave,  but  when  you  knelt  and  repeated  the  Pater 
Noster,  there  was  one  kneeling  in  the  darkness  behind  you  who  has 
many  a  night  since  then  knelt  to  offer  a  petition  for  your  little  one.  A 
year  has  passed,  and  thousands  of  miles  separate  us,  but  I  see  you  to- 
day sitting  in  the  porch  of  the  old  cathedral  with  the  dear  child  upon 
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your  knees,  the  boundless  sea  stretched  out  before  you ;  mother  and 
child  and  church  and  sea  banded  over  by  the  soft  blue  of  a  compas- 
sionate heaven. 


A  nthony   Trollope. 

PHINEAS  FINN,  THE  IRISH  MEMBER. 


CHAPTER    LI. 
TROUBLES  AT  LOUGHLINTER. 

THERE  was  a  dull  house  at  Loughlinter  during  the  greater  part 
of  this  autumn.  A  few  men  went  down  for  the  grouse  shooting 
late  in  the  season  ;  but  they  stayed  but  a  short  time,  and  when  they 
went  Lady  Laura  was  left  alone  with  her  husband.  Mr.  Kennedy  had 
explained  to  his  wife,  more  than  once,  that  though  he  understood  the 
duties  of  hospitality  and  enjoyed  the  performance  of  them,  he  had  not 
married  with  the  intention  of  living  in  a  whirlwind.  He  was  disposed 
to  think  that  the  whirlwind  had  hitherto  been  too  predominant,  and 
had  said  so  very  plainly  with  a  good  deal  of  marital  authority.  This 
autumn  and  winter  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  proper  re- 
lations between  him  and  his  wife.  "  Does  that  mean  Darby  and  Joan  ?  " 
his  wife  had  asked  him,  when  the  proposition  was  made  to  her.  "  It 
means  mutual  regard  and  esteem,"  replied  Mr.  Kennedy  in  his  most 
solemn  tone,  "  and  I  trust  that  such  mutual  regard  and  esteem  between 
us  may  yet  be  possible."  When  Lady  Laura  showed  him  a  letter  from 
her  brother,  received  some  weeks  after  this  conversation,  in  which  Lord 
Chiltern  expressed  his  intention  of  coming  to  Loughlinter  for  Christ- 
mas, he  returned  the  note  to  his  wife  without  a  word.  He  suspected 
that  she  had  made  the  arrangement  without  asking  him,  and  was  angry  ; 
but  he  would  not  tell  her  that  her  brother  would  not  be  welcome  at 
his  house.  "  It  is  not  my  doing,"  she  said,  when  she  saw  the  frown  on 
his  brow. 

"  I  said  nothing  about  anybody's  doing,"  he  replied. 

"I  will  write  to  Oswald  and  bid  him  not  come,  if  you  wish  it.  Of 
course  you  can  understand  why  he  is  coming." 

"  Not  to  see  me,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy. 

"  Nor  me,"  replied  Lady  Laura.  "  He  is  coming  because  my  friend 
Violet  Effingham  will  be  here." 
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"  Miss  Effingham  !  Why  was  I  not  told  of  this  ?  I  knew  nothing 
of  Miss  Effingham's  coming." 

"  Robert,  it  was  settled  in  your  own  presence  last  July." 

"I  deny  it." 

Then  Lady  Laura  rose  up,  very  haughty  in  her  gait  and  with  some- 
thing of  fire  in  her  eye,  and  silently  left  the  room.  Mr.  Kennedy,  when 
he  found  himself  alone,  was  very  unhappy.  Looking  back  in  his  mind 
to  the  summer  weeks  in  London,  he  remembered  that  his  wife  had 
told  Violet  that  she  was  to  spend  her  Christmas  at  Loughlinter,  that 
he  himself  had  given  a  muttered  assent,  and  that  Violet, —  as  far  as 
he  could  remember, —  had  made  no  reply.  It  had  been  one  of  those 
things  which  are  so  often  mentioned,  but  not  settled.  He  felt  that  he 
had  been  strictly  right  in  denying  that  it  had  been  "  settled  "  in  his 
presence; — but  yet  he  felt  that  he  had  been  wrong  in  contradicting 
his  wife  so  peremptorily.  He  was  a  just  man,  and  he  would  apologise 
for  his  fault ;  but  he  was  an  austere  man,  and  would  take  back  the 
value  of  his  apology  in  additional  austerity.  He  did  not  see  his  wife 
for  some  hours  after  the  conversation  which  has  been  narrated,  but 
when  he  did  meet  her  his  mind  was  still  full  of  the  subject.  "Laura," 
he  said,  "  I  am  sorry  that  I  contradicted  you." 

"  I  am  quite  used  to  it,  Robert." 

"  No  ;  —  you  are  not  used  to  it."  She  smiled  and  bowed  her  head. 
"  You  wrong  me  by  saying  that  you  are  used  to  it."  Then  he  paused  a 
moment,  but  she  said  not  a  word, —  only  smiled  and  bowed  her  head 
again.  "  I  remember,"  he  continued,  "  that  something  was  said  in  my 
presence  to  Miss  Effingham  about  her  coming  here  at  Christmas.  It 
was  so  slight,  however,  that  it  had  passed  out  of  my  memory  till 
recalled  by  an  effort.     I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  That  is  unnecessary,  Robert." 

"It  is,  dear." 

"  And  do  you  wish  that  I  should  put  her  off, —  or  put  Oswald  off, — 
or  both  ?     My  brother  never  yet  has  seen  me  in  your  house." 

"  And  whose  fault  has  that  been  ?  " 

"  I  have  said  nothing  about  anybody's  fault,  Robert.  I  merely  men- 
tioned a  fact.  Will  you  let  me  know  whether  I  shall  bid  him  stay 
away?" 

"  He  is  welcome  to  come, —  only  I  do  not  like  assignations  for  love- 
making." 

"  Assignations ! " 

"  Clandestine  meetings.     Lady  Baldock  would  not  wish  it." 

"  Lady  Baldock  !  Do  you  think  that  Violet  would  exercise  any  se- 
crecy in  the  matter, —  or  that  she  will  not  tell  Lady  Baldock  that  Os- 
wald will  be  here, —  as  soon  as  she  knows  it  herself?  " 

"That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"  Surely,  Robert,  it  must  have  much  to  do  with  it.  And  why  should  not 
these  two  young  people  meet  ?  The  acknowledged  wish  of  all  the  fam- 
ily is  that  they  should  marry  each  other.  And  in  this  matter,  at  any 
rate,  my  brother  has  behaved  uniformly  well."  Mr.  Kennedy  said 
nothing  further  at  the  time,  and  it  became  an  understanding  that  Violet 
Effingham  was  to  be  a  month  at  Loughlinter,  staying  from  the  20th  of 
December  to  the  20th  of  January,  and  that  Lord  Chiltern  was  to  come 
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there  for  Christmas, —  which  with  him  would  probably  mean  three 
days. 

Before  Christmas  came,  however,  there  were  various  other  sources 
of  uneasiness  at  Loughlinter.  There  had  been,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
great  anxiety  as  to  the  elections.  With  Lady  Laura  this  anxiety  had 
been  very  strong,  and  even  Mr.  Kennedy  had  been  warmed  with  some 
amount  of  fire  as  the  announcements  reached  him  of  the  successes 
and  of  the  failures.  The  English  returns  came  first, —  and  then  the 
Scotch,  which  were  quite  as  interesting  to  Mr.  Kennedy  as  the  Eng- 
lish. His  own  seat  was  quite  safe, —  was  not  contested  ;  but  some 
neighbouring  seats  were  sources  of  great  solicitude.  Then,  when  this 
was  over,  there  were  the  tidings  from  Ireland  to  be  received  ;  and  re- 
specting one  special  borough  in  Ireland,  Lady  Laura  evinced  more  so- 
licitude than  her  husband  approved.  There  was  much  danger  for  the 
domestic  bliss  of  the  house  of  Loughlinter,  when  things  came  to  such 
a  pass,  and  such  words  were  spoken,  as  the  election  at  Loughshane 
produced. 

"  He  is  in,"  said  Lady  Laura,  opening  a  telegram. 

"  Who  is  in  ? "  said  Mr.  Kennedy,  with  that  frown  on  his  brow  to 
which  his  wife  was  now  well  accustomed.  Though  he  asked  the  ques- 
tion, he  knew  very  well  who  was  the  hero  to  whom  the  telegram  re- 
ferred. 

"  Our  friend,  Phineas  Finn,"  said  Lady  Laura,  speaking  still  with  an 
excited  voice, —  with  a  voice  that  was  intended  to  display  excitement. 
If  there  was  to  be  a  battle  on  this  matter,  there  should  be  a  battle. 
She  would  display  all  her  anxiety  for  her  young  friend,  and  fling  it  in 
her  husband's  face  if  he  chose  to  take  it  as  an  injury.  What, —  should 
she  endure  reproach  from  her  husband  because  she  regarded  the  inter- 
ests of  the  man  who  had  saved  his  life,  of  the  man  respecting  whom 
she  had  suffered  so  many  heart-struggles,  and  as  to  whom  she  had  at 
last  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  should  ever  be  regarded  as  a  sec- 
ond brother,  loved  equally  with  the  elder  brother  ?  She  had  done  her 
duty  by  her  husband, —  so  at  least  she  assured  herself; — and  should 
he  dare  to  reproach  her  on  this  subject,  she  would  be  ready  for  the 
battle.  And  now  the  battle  came.  "  I  am  glad  of  this,"  she  said, 
with  all  the  eagerness  she  could  throw  into  her  voice.  "  I  am,  in- 
deed ;  —  and  so  ought  you  to  be."  The  husband's  brow  grew  blacker 
and  blacker,  but  still  he  said  nothing.  He  had  long  been  too  proud 
to  be  jealous,  and  was  now  too  proud  to  express  his  jealousy, —  if  only 
he  could  keep  the  expression  back.  But  his  wife  would  not  leave  the 
subject.  "  I  am  so  thankful  for  this,"  she  said,  pressing  the  telegram 
between  her  hands.     "  I  was  so  afraid  he  would  fail !  " 

"You  over-do  your  anxiety  on  such  a  subject,"  at  last  he  said,  speak- 
ing very  slowly. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Robert?  How  can  I  be  over-anxious?  If  it 
concerned  any  other  dear  friend  that  I  have  in  the  world,  it  would  not 
be  an  affair  of  life  and  death.  To  him  it  is  almost  so.  I  would  have 
walked  from  here  to  London  to  get  him  his  election."  And  as  she 
spoke  she  held  up  the  clenched  fist  of  her  left  hand,  and  shook  it, 
while  she  still  held  the  telegram  in  her  right  hand. 

"  Laura,  I  must  tell  you  that  it  is  improper  that  you  should  speak  of 
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any  man  in  those  terms;  —  of  any  man  that  is  a  stranger  to  your 
blood." 

"  A  stranger  to  my  blood  !  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  This  man 
is  my  friend,  is  your  friend  ;  —  saved  your  life,  has  been  my  brother's 
best  friend,  is  loved  by  my  father, —  and  is  loved  by  me,  very  dearly. 
Tell  me  what  you  mean  by  improper  !  " 

"I  will  not  have  you  love  any  man, —  very  dearly." 

"Robert!" 

"  I  tell  you  that  I  will  have  no  such  expressions  from  you.  They 
are  unseemly,  and  are  used  only  to  provoke  me." 

"  Am  I  to  understand  that  I  am  insulted  by  an  accusation  ?  If  so, 
let  me  beg  at  once  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  go  to  Saulsby.  I  would 
rather  accept  your  apology  and  retractation  there  than  here." 

"  You  will  not  go  to  Saulsby,  and  there  has  been  no  accusation,  and 
there  will  be  no  apology.  If  you  please  there  will  be  no  more  mention 
of  Mr.  Finn's  name  between  us,  for  the  present.  If  you  will  take  my 
advice,  you  will  cease  to  think  of  him  extravagantly  ;  —  and  I  must  de- 
sire you  to  hold  no  further  direct  communication  with  him." 

"  I  have  held  no  communication  with  him,"  said  Lady  Laura,  advan- 
cing a  step  towards  him.  But  Mr.  Kennedy  simply  pointed  to  the  tele- 
gram in  her  hand,  and  left  the  room.  Now  in  respect  to  this  telegram 
there  had  been  an  unfortunate  mistake.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
there  was  any  reason  why  Phineas  himself  should  not  have  sent  the  news 
of  his  success  to  Lady  Laura ;  but  he  had  not  done  so.  The  piece  of  pa- 
per which  she  still  held  crushed  in  her  hand  was  in  itself  very  innocent. 
"  Hurrah  for  the  Loughshanes.  Finny  has  done  the  trick."  Such  were 
the  words  written  on  the  slip,  and  they  had  been  sent  to  Lady  Laura 
by  her  young  cousin,  the  clerk  in  the  office  who  acted  as  private  secre- 
tary to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State.  Lady  Laura  resolved  that  her 
husband  should  never  see  those  innocent  but  rather  undignified  words. 
The  occasion  had  become  one  of  importance,  and  such  words  were 
unworthy  of  it.  Besides,  she  would  not  condescend  to  defend  herself 
by  bringing  forward  a  telegram  as  evidence  in  her  favour.  So  she 
burned  the  morsel  of  paper. 

•  Lady  Laura  and  Mr.  Kennedy  did  not  meet  again  till  late  that  even- 
ing. She  was  ill,  she  said,  and  would  not  come  down  to  dinner.  After 
dinner  she  wrote  him  a  note.  "  Dear  Robert,  I  think  you  must  regret 
what  you  said  to  me.  If  so,  pray  let  me  have  a  line  from  you  to  that 
effect.  Yours  affectionately,  L."  When  the  servant  handed  it  to  him, 
and  he  had  read  it,  he  smiled  and  thanked  the  girl  who  had  brought  it, 
and  said  he  would  see  her  mistress  just  now.  Anything  would  be  bet- 
ter than  that  the  servants  should  know  that  there  was  a  quarrel.  But 
every  servant  in  the  house  had  known  all  about  it  for  the  last  three 
hours.  When  the  door  was  closed  and  he  was  alone,  he  sat  fingering 
the  note,  thinking  deeply  how  he  should  answer  it,  or  whether  he  would 
answer  it  at  all.  No  ;  he  would  not  answer  it ;  —  not  in  writing.  He 
would  give  his  wife  no  written  record  of  his  humiliation,  He  had  not 
acted  wrongly.  He  had  said  nothing  more  than  now,  upon  mature 
consideration,  he  thought  that  the  circumstances  demanded.  But  yet 
he  felt  that  he  must  in  some  sort  withdraw  the  accusation  which  he  had 
made.     If  he  did  not  withdraw  it,  there  was  no  knowing  what  his  wife 
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might  do.  About  ten  in  the  evening  he  went  up  to  her  and  made  his 
little  speech.     "  My  dear,  I  have  come  to  answer  your  note." 

"  I  thought  you  would  have  written  to  me  a  line." 

"  I  have  come  instead,  Laura.  Now,  if  you  will  listen  to  me  for  one 
moment,  I  think  everything  will  be  made  smooth." 

"  Of  course  I  will  listen,"  said  Lady  Laura,  knowing  very  well  that 
her  husband's  moment  would  be  rather  tedious,  and  resolving  that  she 
also  would  have  her  moment  afterwards. 

"  I  think  you  will  acknowledge  that  if  there  be  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion between  you  and  me  as  to  any  question  of  social  intercourse,  it  will 
be  better  that  you  should  consent  to  adopt  my  opinion." 

"  You  have  the  law  on  your  side." 

"  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  law." 

"Well;  —  go  on,  Robert.     I  will  not  interrupt  you  if  I  can  help  it." 

"  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  law.  I  am  speaking  simply  of  conveni- 
ence, and  of  that  which  you  must  feel  to  be  right.  If  I  wish  that  your 
intercourse  with  any  person  should  be  of  such  or  such  a  nature,  it 
must  be  best  that  you  should  comply  with  my  wishes."  He  paused  for 
assent,  but  she  neither  assented  nor  dissented.  "  As  far  as  I  can  un- 
derstand the  position  of  a  man  and  wife  in  this  country,  there  is  no 
other  way  in  which  life  can  be  made  harmonious." 

"  Life  will  not  run  in  harmonies." 

"I  expect  that  ours  shall  be  made  to  do  so,  Laura.  I  need  hardly 
say  to  you  that  I  intend  to  accuse  you  of  no  impropriety  of  feeling  in 
reference  to  this  young  man." 

"  No,  Robert ;  you  need  hardly  say  that.  Indeed,  to  speak  my  own 
mind,  I  think  that  you  need  hardly  have  alluded  to  it.  I  might  go 
further,  and  say  that  such  an  allusion  is  in  itself  an  insult, —  an  insult 
now  repeated  after  hours  of  deliberation, —  an  insult  which  I  will  not 
endure  to  have  repeated  again.  If  you  say  another  word  in  any  way 
suggesting  the  possibility  of  improper  relations  between  me  and  Mr. 
Finn,  either  as  to  deeds  or  thoughts,  as  God  is  above  me,  I  will  write 
to  both  my  father  and  my  brother,  and  desire  them  to  take  me  from 
your  house.  If  you  wish  me  to  remain  here,  you  had  better  be  care- 
ful ! "  As  she  was  making  this  speech,  her  temper  seemed  to  rise,  and 
to  become  hot,  and  then  hotter,  till  it  glowed  with  a  red  heat.  She  had 
been  cool  till  the  word  insult,  used  by  herself,  had  conveyed  back  to  her 
a  strong  impression  of  her  own  wrong, —  or  perhaps  I  should  rather 
say  a  strong  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  becoming  indignant.  She  was 
standing  as  she  spoke,  and  the  fire  flashed  from  her  eyes,  and  he 
quailed  before  her.  The  threat  which  she  held  out  to  him  was  very 
dreadful  to  him.  He  was  a  man,  terribly  in  fear  of  the  world's  good 
opinion,  who  lacked  the  courage  to  go  through  a  great  and  harassing 
trial  in  order  that  something  better  might  come  afterwards.  His  mar- 
ried life  had  been  unhappy.  His  wife  had  not  submitted  either  to  his 
will  or  to  his  ways.  He  had  that  great  desire  to  enjoy  his  full  rights, 
so  strong  in  the  minds  of  weak,  ambitious  men,  and  he  had  told  him- 
self that  a  wife's  obedience  was  one  of  those  rights  which  he  could  not 
abandon  without  injury  to  his  self-esteem.  He  had  thought  about  the 
matter,  slowly  as  was  his  wont,  and  had  resolved  that  he  would  assert 
himself.     He  had  asserted  himself,  and  his  wife  told  him  to  his  face 
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that  she  would  go  away  and  leave  him.  He  could  detain  her  legally, 
but  he  could  not  do  even  that  without  the  fact  of  such  forcible  deten- 
tion being  known  to  all  the  world.  How  was  he  to  answer  her  now  at 
this  moment,  so  that  she  might  not  write  to  her  father,  and  so  that  his 
self-assertion  might  still  be  maintained  ? 

"  Passion,  Laura,  can  never  be  right. "- 

"  Would  you  have  a  woman  submit  to  insult  without  passion  ?  I  at 
any  rate  am  not  such  a  woman."  Then  there  was  a  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment. "  If  you  have  nothing 'else  to  say  to  me,  you  had  better  leave 
me.     I  am  far  from  well,  and  my  head  is  throbbing." 

He  came  up  and  took  her  hand,  but  she  snatched  it  away  from  him. 
"  Laura,"  he  said,  "  do  not  let  us  quarrel." 

"I  certainly  shall  quarrel  if  such  insinuations  are  repeated." 

"  I  made  no  insinuation." 

"  Do  not  repeat  them.     That  is  all  " 

He  was  cowed  and  left  her,  having  first  attempted  to  get  out  of  the 
difficulty  of  his  position  by  making  much  of  her  alleged  illness,  and  by 
offering  to  send  for  Dr.  Macknuthrie.  She  positively  refused  to  see 
Dr.  Macknuthrie,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  quit  the 
room. 

This  had  occurred  about  the  end  of  November,  and  on  the  20th  of 
December  Violet  Effingham  reached  Loughlinter.  Life  in  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's house  had  gone  quietly  during  the  intervening  three  weeks,  but 
not  very  pleasantly.  The  name  of  Phineas  Finn  had  not  been  men- 
tioned. Lady  Laura  had  triumphed ;  but  she  had  no  desire  to  acer- 
bate her  husband  by  any  unpalatable  allusion  to  her  victory.  And  he 
was  quite  willing  to  let  the  subject  die  away,  if  only  it  would  die.  On 
some  other  matters  he  continued  to  assert  himself,  taking  his  wife  to 
church  twice  every  Sunday,  using  longer  family  prayers  than  she 
approved,  reading  an  additional  sermon  himself  every  Sunday  evening, 
calling  upon  her  for  weekly  attention  to  elaborate  household  accounts, 
asking  for  her  personal  assistance  in  much  local  visiting,  initiating  her 
into  his  favourite  methods  of  family  life  in  the  country,  till  sometimes 
she  almost  longed  to  talk  again  about  Phineas  Finn,  so  that  there 
might  be  a  rupture,  and  she  might  escape.  But  her  husband  asserted 
himself  within  bounds,  and  she  submitted,  longing  for  the  coming  of 
Violet  Effingham.  She  could  not  write  to  her  father  and  beg  to  be 
taken  away,  because  her  husband  would  read  a  sermon  to  her  on  Sun- 
day evening. 

To  Violet,  very  shortly  after  her  arrival,  she  told  her  whole  story. 
"  This  is  terrible,"  said  Violet.  "  This  makes  me  feel  that  I  never  will 
be  married." 

"  And  yet  what  can  a  woman  become  if  she  remains  single  ?  The 
curse  is  to  be  a  woman  at  all." 

"  I  have  always  felt  so  proud  of  the  priviliges  of  my  sex,"  said 
Violet. 

"  I  never  have  found  them,"  said  the  other  ;  "  never.  I  have  tried 
to  make  the  best  of  its  weaknesses,  and  this  is  what  I  have  come  to ! 
I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  loved  some  man." 

"  And  did  you  never  love  any  man  ?  " 

"  No  ;  —  I  think  I  never  did, —  not  as  people  mean  when  they  speak 
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of  love.  I  have  felt  that  I  would  consent  to  be  cut  in  little  pieces  for 
my  brother, —  because  of  my  regard  for  him." 

"  Ah,  that  is  nothing." 

"  And  I  have  felt  something  of  the  same  thing  for  another, —  a  long- 
ing for  his  welfare,  a  delight  to  hear  him  praised,  a  charm  in  his  pres- 
ence,—  so  strong  a  feeling  for  his  interest,  that  were  he  to  go  to  wrack 
and  ruin,  I  too,  should,  after  a  fashion,  be  wracked  and  ruined.  But 
it  has  not  been  love  either." 

"  Do  I  know  whom  you  mean  ?  May  I  name  him  ?  It  is  Phineas 
Finn." 

"  Of  course  it  is  Phineas  Finn." 

"  Did  he  ever  ask  you, —  to  love  him  ? " 

"  I  feared  he  would  do  so,  and  therefore  accepted  Mr.  Kennedy's  offer 
almost  at  the  first  word." 

"  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  reasoning,  Laura." 

"  I  understand  it.  I  could  have  refused  him  nothing  in  my  power 
to  give  him,  but  I  did  not  wish  to  be  his  wife." 

"  And  he  never  asked  you  ?  " 

Lady  Laura  paused  a  moment,  thinking  what  reply  she  should 
make;  —  and  then  she  told  a  fib.  "No;  he  never  asked  me."  But 
Violet  did  not  believe  the  fib.  Violet  was  quite  sure  that  Phineas  had 
asked  Lady  Laura  Standish  to  be  his  wife.  "  As  far  as  I  can  see," 
said  Violet,  "  Madame  Max  Goesler  is  his  present  passion." 

"  I  do  not  believe  it  in  the  least,"  said  Lady  Laura,  firing  up. 

"It  does  not  much  matter,"  said  Violet. 

"  It  would  matter  very  much.  You  know,  you, —  you  ;  you  know 
whom  he  loves.  And  I  do  believe  that  sooner  or  later  you  will  be  his 
wife." 

"  Never." 

"  Yes,  you  will.  Had  you  not  loved  him,  you  would  never  have  con- 
descended to  accuse  him  about  that  woman." 

"  I  have  not  accused  him.  Why  should  he  not  marry  Madame  Max 
Goesler?     It  would  be  just  the  thing  for  him.     She  is  very  rich." 

"  Never.     You  will  be  his  wife." 

"  Laura,  you  are  the  most  capricious  of  women.  You  have  two  dear 
friends,  and  you  insist  that  I  shall  marry  them  both.  Which  shall  I 
take  first  ? " 

"  Oswald  will  be  here  in  a  day  or  two,  and  you  can  take  him  if  you 
like  it.     No  doubt  he  will  ask  you.     But  I  do  not  think  you  will." 

"  No ;  I  do  not  think  I  shall.  I  shall  knock  under  to  Mr.  Mill,  and 
go  in  for  women's  rights,  and  look  forward  to  stand  for  some  female 
borough.  Matrimony  never  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  charming,  and 
upon  my  word  it  does  not  become  more  alluring  by  what  I  find  at 
Loughlinter." 

It  was  thus  that  Violet  and  Lady  Laura  discussed  these  matters  to- 
gether, but  Violet  had  never  showed  to  her  friend  the  cards  in  her 
hand,  as  Lady  Laura  had  shown  those  which  she  held.  Lady  Laura 
had  in  fact  told  almost  everything  that  there  was  to  tell, —  had  spoken 
either  plainly  with  true  words,  or  equally  plainly  with  words  that  were 
not  true.  Violet  Effingham  had  almost  come  to  love  Phineas  Finn ; 
— but  she  never  told  her  friend  that  it  was  so.     At  one  time  she  had 
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almost  made  up  her  mind  to  give  herself  and  all  her  wealth  to  this 
adventurer.  He  was  a  better  man,  she  thought,  than  Lord  Chiltern ; 
and  she  had  come  to  persuade  herself  that  it  was  almost  imperative  on 
her  to  take  the  one  or  the  other.  Though  she  could  talk  about  re- 
maining unmarried,  she  knew  that  that  was  practically  impossible.  All 
those  around  her, —  those  of  the  Baldock  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Brentford  faction, —  would  make  such  a  life  impossible  to  her.  Besides, 
in  such  a  case  what  could  she  do  ?  It  was  all  very  well  to  talk  of  dis- 
regarding the  world  and  of  setting  up  a  house  for  herself;  —  but  she 
was  quite  aware  that  that  project  could  not  be  used  further  than  for  the 
purpose  of  scaring  her  amiable  aunt.  And  if  not  that, —  then  could 
she  content  herself  to  look  forward  to  a  joint  life  with  Lady  Baldock 
and  Augusta  Boreham  ?  She  might,  of  course,  oblige  her  aunt  by 
taking  Lord  Fawn,  or  oblige  her  aunt  equally  by  taking  Mr.  Appledom; 
but  she  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  either  Lord  Chiltern  or  Phineas 
would  be  preferable  to  these.  Thinking  over  it  always  she  had  come 
to  feel  that  it  must  be  either  Lord  Chiltern  or  Phineas;  but  she  had 
never  whispered  her  thought  to  man  or  woman.  On  her  journey  to 
Loughlinter,  where  she  then  knew  that  she  was  to  meet  Lord  Chiltern, 
she  endeavoured  to  persuade  herself  that  it  should  be  Phineas.  But 
Lady  Laura  had  marred  it  all  by  that  ill-told  fib.  There  had  been  a 
moment  before  in  which  Violet  had  felt  that  Phineas  had  sacrificed 
something  of  that  truth  of  love  for  which  she  gave  him  credit  to  the 
glances  of  Madame  Goesler's  eyes ;  but  she  had  rebuked  herself 
for  the  idea,  accusing  herself  not  only  of  little  jealousy,  but  of  foolish 
vanity.  Was  he,  whom  she  had  rejected,  not  to  speak  to  another 
woman  ?  Then  came  the  blow  from  Lady  Laura,  and  Violet  knew 
that  it  was  a  blow.  This  gallant  lover,  this  young  Crichton,  this  unas- 
suming but  ardent  lover,  had  simply  taken  up  with  her  as  soon  as  he 
had  failed  with  her  friend.  Lady  Laura  had  been  most  enthusiastic 
in  her  expressions  of  friendship.  Such  Platonic  regards  might  be  all 
very  well.  It  was  for  Mr.  Kennedy  to  look  to  that.  But,  for  herself, 
she  felt  that  such  expressions  were  hardly  compatible  with  her  ideas  of 
having  her  lover  all  to  herself.  And  then  she  again  remembered  Mad- 
ame Goesler's  bright  blue  eyes. 

Lord  Chiltern  came  on  Christmas  eve,  and  was  received  with  open 
arms  by  his  sister,  and  with  that  painful,  irritating  affection  which  such 
a  girl  as  Violet  can  show  to  such  a  man  as  Lord  Chiltern,  when  she 
will  not  give  him  that  other  affection  for  which  his  heart  is  panting. 
The  two  men  were  civil  to  each  other, —  but  very  cold.  They  called 
each  other  Kennedy  and  Chiltern,  but  even  that  was  not  done  without 
an  effort.  On  the  Christmas  morning  Mr  Kennedy  asked  his  brother- 
in-law  to  go  to  church.  "  It's  a  kind  of  thing  I  never  do,"  said  Lord 
Chiltern.  Mr.  Kennedy  gave  a  little  start,  and  looked  a  look  of  hor- 
ror. Lady  Laura  showed  that  she  was  unhappy.  Violet  Effingham 
turned  away  her  face  and  smiled. 

As  they  walked  across  the  park  Violet  took  Lord  Chiltern's  part. 
"  He  only  means  that  he  does  not  go  to  church  on  Christmas  day." 

"  I  don't  know  what  he  means,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy. 

"  We  need  not  speak  of  it,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy. 
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"  I  have  been  to  church  with  him  on  Sundays  myself,"  said  Violet, 
perhaps  not  reflecting  that  the  practices  of  early  years  had  little  to  do 
with  the  young  man's  life  at  present. 

Christmas  day  and  the  next  day  passed  without  any  sign  from  Lord 
Chiltern,  and  on  the  day  after  that  he  was  to  go  away.  But  he  was 
not  to  leave  till  one  or  two  in  the  afternoon.  Not  a  word  had  been 
said  between  the  two  women,  since  he  had  been  in  the  house,  on  the 
subject  of  which  both  of  them  were  thinking.  Very  much  had  been 
said  of  the  expediency  of  his  going  to  Saulsby,  but  on  this  matter  he 
had  declined  to  make  any  promise.  Sitting  in  Lady  Laura's  room,  in 
the  presence  of  both  of  them,  he  had  refused  to  do  so.  "  I  am  bad 
to  drive,"  he  said,  turning  to  Violet,  "  and  you  had  better  not  try  to 
drive  me." 

"Why  should  you  not  be  driven  as  well  as  another?"  she  answered, 
laughing. 


CHAPTER  LII. 
THE    FIRST    BLOW. 

Lord  Chiltern,  though  he  had  passed  two  entire  days  in  the  house 
with  Violet  without  renewing  his  suit,  had  come  to  Loughlinter  for 
the  express  purpose  of  doing  so,  and  had  his  plans  perfectly  fixed  in 
his  own  mind.  After  breakfast  on  that  Jast  morning  he  was  upstairs 
with  his  sister  in  her  own  room,  and  immediately  made  his  request  to 
her.  "  Laura,"  he  said,  "  go  down  like  a  good  girl,  and  make  Violet 
come  up  here."  She  stood  a  moment  looking  at  him  and  smiled. 
"  And,  mind,"  he  continued,  "  you  are  not  to  come  back  yourself.  I 
must  have  Violet  alone." 

"  But  suppose  Violet  will  not  come  ?  Young  ladies  do  not  generally 
wait  upon  young  men  on  such  occasions." 

"No;  —  but  I  rank  her  so  high  among  young  women,  that  I  think 
she  will  have  common  sense  enough  to  teach  her  that,  after  what  has 
passed  between  us,  I  have  a  right  to  ask  for  an  interview,  and  that  it 
may  be  more  conveniently  had  here  than  in  the  wilderness  of  the  house 
below." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  arguments  used  by  her  friend,  Violet 
did  come.  She  reached  the  door  all  alone,  and  opened  it  bravely. 
She  had  promised  herself,  as  she  came  along  the  passages,  that  she 
would  not  pause  with  her  hand  on  the  lock  for  a  moment.  She  had 
first  gone  to  her  own  room,  and  as  she  left  it  she  had  looked  into  the 
glass  with  a  hurried  glance,  and  had  then  rested  for  a  moment, —  think- 
ing that  something  should  be  done,  that  her  hair  might  be  smoothed, 
or  a  ribbon  set  straight,  or  the  chain  arranged  under  her  brooch.  A 
girl  would  wish  to  look  well  before  her  lover,  even  when  she  means  to 
refuse  him.  But  her  pause  was  but  for  an  instant,  and  then  she  went 
on,  having  touched  nothing.  She  shook  her  head  and  pressed  her 
hands  together,  and  went  on  quick  and  opened  the  door, —  almost  with 
a  little  start.  "  Violet,  this  is  very  good  of  you,"  said  Lord  Chiltern, 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  not  moving  from  the  spot. 

"  Laura  has  told  me  that  you  thought  I  would  do  as  much  as  this 
for  you,  and  therefore  I  have  done  it." 
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"Thanks,  clearest.  It  is  the  old  story,  Violet,  and  I  am  so  bad  at 
words !  " 

"  I  must  have  been  bad  at  words  too,  as  I  have  not  been  able  to 
make  you  understand." 

"  I  think  I  have  understood.  You  are  always  clear-spoken,  and  I, 
though  I  cannot  talk,  am  not  muddle-pated.  I  have  understood.  But 
while  you  are  single  there  must  be  yet  hope  ;  —  unless,  indeed,  you  will 
tell  me  that  you  have  already  given  yourself  to  another  man." 

"  I  have  not  done  that." 

"  Then  how  can  I  not  hope  ?  Violet,  I  would  if  I  could  tell  you  all 
my  feelings  plainly.  Once,  twice,  thrice,  I  have  said  to  myself  that  I 
would  think  of  you  no  more.  I  have  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  I 
am  better  single  than  married." 

"  But  I  am  not  the  only  woman." 

"  To  me  you  are, —  absolutely,  as  though  there  were  none  other  on 
the  face  of  God's  earth.  I  live  much  alone ;  but  you  are  always  with 
me.  Should  you  marry  any  other  man,  it  will  be  the  same  with  me  still. 
If  you  refuse  me  now  I  shall  go  away, —  and  live  wildly." 

"  Oswald,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"I  mean  that  I  will  go  to  some  distant  part  of  the  world,  where  I 
may  be  killed  or  live  a  life  of  adventure.  But  I  shall  do  so  simply  in 
despair.  It  will  not  be  that  I  do  not  know  how  much  better  and  greater 
should  be  the  life  at  home  of  a  man  in  my  position." 

"  Then  do  not  talk  of  going." 

"  I  cannot  stay.  You  will  acknowledge,  Violet,  that  I  have  never 
lied  to  you.  I  am  thinking  of  you  day  and  night.  The  more  indiffer- 
ent you  show  yourself  to  me,  the  more  I  love  you.  Violet,  try  to  love 
me."  He  came  up  to  her,  and  took  her  by  both  her  hands,  and  tears 
were  in  his  eyes.     "  Say  you  will  try  to  love  me." 

"  It  is  not  that,"  said  Violet,  looking  away,  but  still  leaving  her  hands 
with  him. 

"  It  is  not  what,  dear  ? " 

"What  you  call, —  trying." 

"  It  is  that  you  do  not  wish  to  try  ? " 

"  Oswald,  you  are  so  violent,  so  headstrong.  I  am  afraid  of  you, — 
as  is  everybody.  Why  have  you  not  written  to  your  father,  as  we  have 
asked  you? " 

"  I  will  write  to  him  instantly,  now,  before  I  leave  the  room,  and  you 
shall  dictate  the  letter  to  him.  By  heavens,  you  shall!"  He  had 
dropped  her  hands  when  she  called  him  violent ;  but  now  he  took  them 
again,  and  still  she  permitted  it.  "  I  have  postponed  it  only  till  I  had 
spoken  to  you  once  again." 

"  No,  Lord  Chiltern,  I  will  not  dictate  to  you." 

"But  will  you  love  me?"  She  paused  and  looked  down,  having 
even  now  not  withdrawn  her  hands  from  him.  But  I  do  not  think  he 
knew  how  much  he  had  gained.  "  You  used  to  love  me, —  a  little,"  he 
said. 

"Indeed, —  indeed,  I  did." 

"  And  now?     Is  it  all  changed  now?  " 

"  No,"  she  said,  retreating  from  him. 

"  How  is  it  then  ?     Violet,  speak  to  me  honestly.     Will   you  be  my 
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wife  ?  "  She  did  not  answer  him,  and  he  stood  for  a  moment  looking 
at  her.  Then  he  rushed  at  her,  and,  seizing  her  in  his  arms,  kissed 
her  all  over, —  her  forehead,  her  lips,  her  cheeks,  then  both  her  hands, 

and  then  her  lips  again.    "  By  G ,  she  is  my  own  !  "  he  said.    Then 

he  went  back  to  the  rug  before  the  fire,  and  stood  there  with  his  back 
turned  to  her.  Violet,  when  she  found  herself  thus  deserted,  retreated 
to  a  sofa,  and  sat  herself  down.  She  had  no  negative  to  produce  now 
in  answer  to  the  violent  assertion  which  he  had  pronounced  as  to  his 
own  success.  It  was  true.  She  had  doubted,  and  doubted, —  and  still 
doubted.  But  now  she  must  doubt  no  longer.  Of  one  thing  she  was 
quite  sure.  She  could  love  him.  As  things  had  now  gone,  she  would 
make  him  quite  happy  with  assurances  on  that  subject.  As  to  that 
other  question, —  that  fearful  question,  whether  or  not  she  could  trust 
him, —  on  that  matter  she  had  better  at  present  say  nothing,  and  think 
as  little,  perhaps,  as  might  be.  She  had  taken  the  jump,  and  there- 
fore why  should  she  not  be  gracious  to  him  ?  But  how  was  she  to  be 
gracious  to  a  lover  who  stood  there  with  his  back  turned  to  her  ? 

After  the  interval  of  a  minute  or  two  he  remembered  himself,  and 
turned  round.  Seeing  her  seated,  he  approached  her,  and  went  down 
on  both  knees  close  at  her  feet.  Then  he  took  her  hands  again,  for 
the  third  time,  and  looked  up  into  her  eyes. 

"  Oswald,  you  on  your  knees  !  "  she  said. 

"  I  would  not  bend  to  a  princess,"  he  said,  "  to  ask  for  half  her  throne  ; 
but  I  will  kneel  here  all  day,  if  you  will  let  me,  in  thanks  for  the  gift 
of  your  love.     I  never  kneeled  to  beg  for  it." 

"  This  is  the  man  who  cannot  make  speeches." 

"  I  think  I  could  talk  now  by  the  hour  with  you  for  a  listener." 

"  Oh,  but  I  must  talk  too." 

"  What  will  you  say  to  me  ?  " 

"  Nothing  while  you  are  kneeling.  It  is  not  natural  that  you  should 
kneel.  You  are  like  Samson  with  his  locks  shorn,  or  Hercules  with  a 
distaff." 

"Is  that  better  ? "  he  said,  as  he  got  up  and  put  his  arm  round  her  waist. 

"  You  are  in  earnest  ? "  she  asked. 

"In  earnest.  I  hardly  thought  that  that  would  be  doubted.  Do  you 
not  believe  me  ?  " 

"  I  do  believe  you.     And  you  will  be  good  ?  " 

"  Ah, —  I  do  not  know  that." 

"  Try,  and  I  will  love  you  so  dearly.  Nay,  I  do  love  you  dearly.  I 
do.     I  do." 

"  Say  it  again." 

"I  will  say  it  fifty  times, —  till  your  ears  are  weary  with  it;"  and 
she  did  say  it  to  him,  after  her  own  fashion,  fifty  times. 

"This  is  a  great  change,"  he  said,  getting  up  after  a  while  and  walk- 
ing about  the  room. 

"  But  a  change  for  the  better  ; —  is  it  not,  Oswald  ?  " 

"  So  much  for  the  better  that  I  hardly  know  myself  in  my  new  joy. 
But,  Violet,  we'll  have  no  delay, —  will  we?  No  shilly-shallying.  What 
is  the  use  of  waiting  now  that  it's  settled." 

"  None  in  the  least,  Lord  Chiltern.     Let  us  say, —  this  day  twelve- 
month." 
10 
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"You  are  laughing  at  me,  Violet." 

"  Remember,  sir,  that  the  first  thing  you  have  to  do  is  to  write  to 
your  father." 

He  instantly  went  to  the  writing-table  and  took  up  paper  and  pen. 
"  Come  along,"  he  said.  "  You  are  to  dictate  it."  But  this  she  re- 
fused to  do,  telling  him  that  he  must  write  his  letter  to  his  father  out 
of  his  own  head,  and  out  of  his  own  heart.  "I  cannot  write  it,"  he 
said,  throwing  down  the  pen.  My  blood  is  in  such  a  tumult  that  I 
cannot  steady  my  hand." 

"  You  must  not  be  so  tumultuous,  Oswald,  or  I  shall  have  to  live  in 
a  whirlwind." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  shake  down.  I  shall  become  as  steady  as  an  old 
stager.  I'll  go  as  quiet  in  harness  by-and-by  as  though  I  had  been 
broken  to  it  a  four-year-old.  I  wonder  whether  Laura  could  not 
write  this  letter." 

"  I  think  you  should  write  it  yourself,  Oswald." 

"  If  you  bid  me  I  will." 

"  Bid  you  indeed !  As  if  it  was  for  me  to  bid  you.  Do  you  not 
know  that  in  these  new  troubles  you  are  undertaking  you  will  have  to 
bid  me  in  everything,  and  that  I  shall  be  bound  to  do  your  bidding? 
Does  it  not  seem  to  be  dreadful  ?  My  wonder  is  that  any  girl  can 
ever  accept  any  man." 

"  But  you  have  accepted  me,  now." 

"  Yes,  indeed." 

"  And  you  repent?" 

"  No,  indeed,  and  I  will  try  to  do  your  biddings  ; —  but  you  must 
not  be  rough  to  me,  and  outrageous,  and  fierce, —  will  you,  Oswald?" 

"  I  will  not  at  any  rate  be  like  Kennedy  is  with  poor  Laura." 

"  No  ; — that  is  not  your  nature." 

"  I  will  do  my  best,  dearest.  And  you  may  at  any  rate  be  sure  of 
this,  that  I  will  love  you  always.  So  much  good  of  myself,  if  it  be 
good,  I  can  say." 

"  It  is  very  good,"  she  answered  ;  "  the  best  of  all  good  words.  And 
now  I  must  go.  And  as  you  are  leaving  Loughlinter  I  will  say  good- 
bye. When  am  I  to  have  the  honour  and  felicity  of  beholding  your 
lordship  again  ? " 

"  Say  a  nice  word  to  me  before  I  am  off,  Violet." 

"  Is — love, —  you, —  better, —  than  all  the  world  beside  ;  and  I  mean, 
—  to  be  your  wife, —  some  day.     Are  not  those  twenty  nice  words?" 

He  would  not  prolong  his  stay  at  Loughlinter,  though  he  was  asked 
to  do  so  both  by  Violet  and  his  sister,  and  though,  as  he  confessed 
himself,  he  had  no  special  business  elsewhere.  "  It  is  no  use  mincing 
the  matter.  I  don't  like  Kennedy,  and  I  don't  like  being  in  his 
house,"  he  said  to  Violet.  And  then  he  promised  that  there  should  be 
a  party  got  up  at  Saulsby  before  the  winter  was  over.  His  plan  was 
to  stop  that  night  at  Carlisle,  and  write  to  his  father  from  thence. 
"Your  blood,  perhaps,  won't  be  so  tumultuous  at  Carlisle,"  said  Violet. 
He  shook  his  head  and  went  on  with  his  plans.  He  would  then  go  on 
to  London  and  down  to  Wallingford,  and  there  wait  for  his  father's  an- 
swer. "  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  lose  more  of  the  hunting 
than  necessary."     "  Pray  don't  lose  a  day  for  me,"  said  Violet.     As 
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soon  as  he  heard  from  his  father,  he  would  do  his  father's  bidding. 
"  You  will  go  to  Saulsby,"  said  Violet ;  "  you  can  hunt  at  Saulsby,  you 
know."  "I  will  go  to  Jericho  if  he  asks  me,  only  you  will  have  to  go 
with  me."     "  I  thought  we  were  to  go  to, —  Belgium,"  said  Violet. 

"  And  so  that  is  settled  at  last,"  said  Violet  to  Laura  that  night. 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  regret  it." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  as  happy  as  the  moments  are  long." 

"  My  fine  girl !  " 

"  I  am  happy  because  I  love  him.  I  have  always  loved  him.  You 
have  known  that." 

"  Indeed,  no." 

"  But  I  have,  after  my  fashion.  I  am  not  tumultuous,  as  he  calls 
himself.  Since  he  began  to  make  eyes  at  me  when  he  was  nine- 
teen   " 

"  Fancy  Oswald  making  eyes  !  " 

"  Oh,  he  did,  and  mouths  too.  But  from  the  beginning,  when  I  was 
a  child,  I  have  known  that  he  was  dangerous,  and  I  have  thought  that 
he  would  pass  on  and  forget  me  after  a  while.  And  I  could  have  lived 
without  him.  Nay,  there  have  been  moments  when  I  thought  I  could 
learn  to  love  some  one  else." 

"  Poor  Phineas,  for  instance." 

"We  will  mention  no  names.  Mr.  Appledom,  perhaps,  more  likely. 
He  has  been  my  most  constant  lover,  and  then  he  would  be  so  safe  ! 
Your  brother,  Laura,  is  dangerous.  He  is  like  the  bad  ice  in  the  parks 
where  they  stick  up  the  poles.  He  has  had  a  pole  stuck  upon  him 
ever  since  he  was  a  boy." 

"Yes  ;  —  give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang  him." 

"  Remember  that  I  do  not  love  him  a  bit  the  less  on  that  account ; 
— perhaps  the  better.  A  sense  of  danger  does  not  make  me  unhappy, 
though  the  threatened  evil  may  be  fatal.  I  have  entered  myself  for 
my  forlorn  hope,  and  I  mean  to  stick  to  it.  Now  I  must  go  and  write 
to  his  worship.     Only  think, —  I  never  wrote  a  love-letter  yet !  " 

Nothing  more  shall  be  said  about  Miss  Effingham's  first  love-letter, 
which  was,  no  doubt,  creditable  to  her  head  and  heart ;  but  there  were 
two  other  letters  sent  by  the  same  post  from  Loughlinter  which  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  reader,  as  they  will  assist  the  telling  of  the  story. 
One  was  from  Lady  Laura  Kennedy  to  her  friend  Phineas  Finn,  and 
the  other  from  Violet  to  her  aunt,  Lady  Baldock.  No  letter  was  writ- 
ten to  Lord  Brentford,  as  it  was  thought  desirable  that  he  should  re- 
ceive the  first  intimation  of  what  had  been  done  from  his  son. 

Respecting  the  letter  to  Phineas,  which  shall  be  first  given,  Lady 
Laura  thought  it  right  to  say  a  word  to  her  husband.  He  had  been 
of  course  told  of  the  engagement,  and  had  replied  that  he  could  have 
wished  that  the  arrangement  could  have  been  made  elsewhere  than  at 
his  house,  knowing  as  he  did  that  Lady  Baldock  would  not  approve  of 
it.  To  this  Lady  Laura  had  made  no  reply,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  had 
condescended  to  congratulate  the  bride-elect.  When  Lady  Laura's 
letter  to  Phineas  was  completed  she  took  care  to  put  it  into  the  letter- 
box in  the  presence  of  her  husband.  "  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Finn," 
she  said,  "  to  tell  him  of  this  marriage." 

"  Why  was  it  necessary  that  he  should  be  told  ?  " 
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"  I  think  it  was  due  to  him, —  from  certain  circumstances." 

"  I  wonder  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  what  everybody  was  say- 
ing about  their  fighting  a  duel  ?"  asked  Mr.  Kennedy.  His  wife  made 
no  answer,  and  then  he  continued — "You  told  me  of  your  own  know- 
ledge that  it  was  untrue." 

"  Not  of  my  own  knowledge,  Robert." 

"Yes; — of  your  own  knowledge."  Then  Mr.  Kennedy  walked 
away,  and  was  certain  that  his  wife  had  deceived  him  about  the  duel. 
There  had  been  a  duel,  and  she  had  known  it  j  and  yet  she  had  told 
him  that  the  report  was  a  ridiculous  fabrication.  He  never  forgot  any- 
thing. He  remembered  at  this  moment  the  words  of  the  falsehood, 
and  the  the  look  of  her  face  as  she  told  it.  He  had  believed  her  im- 
plicitly, but  he  would  never  believe  her  again.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  who,  in  spite  of  their  experience  of  the  world,  of  their  experience 
of  their  own  lives,  imagine  that  lips  that  have  once  lied  can  never  tell 
the  truth. 

Lady  Laura's  letter  to  Phineas  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Loughlinter,  December  28th,  1S6 — . 
"  My  dear  Friend, 

"Violet  Effingham  is  here,  and  Oswald  has  just  left  us.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  you  may  see  him  as  he  passes  through  London.  But,  at  any 
rate,  I  think  it  best  to  let  you  know  immediately  that  she  has  accepted 
him, —  at  last.  If  there  be  any  pang  in  this  to  you,  be  sure  that  I  will 
grieve  for  you.  You^Will  not  wish  me  to  say  that  I  regret  that  which 
was  the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart  before  I  knew  you.  Lately,  indeed, 
I  have  been  torn  in  two  ways.  You  will  understand  what  I  mean,  and 
I  believe  I  need  say  nothing  more; — except  this,  that  it  shall  be 
among  my  prayers  that  you  may  obtain  all  things  that  may  tend  to 
make  you  happy,  honourable,  and  of  high  esteem. 

"  Your  most  sincere  friend, 

"Laura  Kennedy." 

Even  though  her  husband  should  read  the  letter,  there  was  nothing 
in  that  of  which  she  need  be  ashamed.  But  he  did  not  read  the  letter. 
He  simply  speculated  as  to  its  contents,  and  inquired  within  himself 
whether  it  would  not  be  for  the  welfare  of  the  world  in  general, 'and 
for  the  welfare  of  himself  in  particular,  that  husbands  should  demand 
to  read  their  wives'  letters. 

And  this  was  Violet's  letter  to  her  aunt :  — 

"  My  dear  Aunt, 

"  The  thing  has  come  at  last,  and  all  your  troubles  will  be  soon 
over;  —  for  I  do  believe  that  all  your  troubles  have  come  from  your 
unfortunate  niece.  At  last  I  am  going  to  be  married,  and  thus  take 
myself  off  your  hands.  Lord  Chiltern  has  just  been  here,  and  I  have 
accepted  him.  I  am  afraid  you  hardly  think  so  well  of  Lord  Chiltern 
as  I  do ;  but  then,  perhaps,  you  have  not  known  him  so  long.  You  do 
know,  however,  that  there  has  been  some  difference  between  him  and 
his  father.  I  think  I  may  take  upon  myself  to  say  that  now,  upon  his 
engagement,  this  will  be  settled.     I  have  the  inexpressible  pleasure  of 
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feeling  sure  that  Lord  Brentford  will  welcome  me  as  his  daughter-in- 
law.  Tell  the  news  to  Augusta  with  my  best  love.  I  will  write  to  her 
in  a  day  or  two.  I  hope  my  cousin  Gustavus  will  condescend  to  give 
me  away.  Of  course  there  is  nothing  fixed  about  time ; — but  I  should 
say,  perhaps,  in  nine  years.  ) 

"Your  affectionate  niece, 

"  Violet  Effingham. 

"  Loughlinter,  Friday." 

"  What  does  she  mean  about  nine  years  ?  "  said  Lady  Baldock  in  her 
wrath. 

"  She  is  joking,"  said  the  mild  Augusta. 

"I  believe  she  would joke,  if  I  were  going  to  be  buried,"  said 

Lady  Baldock. 


CHAPTER   LIII. 

SHOWING    HOW    PHINEAS    BORE   THE    BLOW. 

When  Phineas  received  Lady  Laura  Kennedy's  letter  he  was  sitting 
in  his  gorgeous  apartment  in  the  Colonial  Office.  It  was  gorgeous  in 
comparison  with  the  very  dingy  room  at  Mr.  Low's  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  in  his  early  days, —  and  somewhat  gorgeous  also  as 
compared  with  the  lodgings  he  had  so  long  inhabited  in  Mr.  Bunce's 
house.  The  room  was  large  and  square,  and  looked  out  from  three 
windows  on  to  St.  James's  Park.  There  were  fh  it  two  very  comfort- 
able arm-chairs  and  a  comfortable  sofa.  And  the  office  table  at  which 
he  sat  was  of  old  mahogany,  shining  brightly,  and  seemed  to  be  fitted 
up  with  every  possible  appliance  for  official  comfort.  This  stood  near 
one  of  the  windows,  so  that  he  could  sit  and  look  down  upon  the  park. 
And  there  was  a  large  round  table  covered  with  books  and  newspapers. 
And  the  walls  of  the  room  were  bright  with  maps  of  all  the  colonies. 
And  there  was  one  very  interesting  map, —  but  not  very  bright, —  show- 
ing the  American  colonies  as  they  used  to  be.  And  there  was  a  little 
inner  closet  in  which  he  could  brush  his  hair  and  wash  his  hands ;  and 
in  the  room  adjoining  there  sat, —  or  ought  to  have  sat,  for  he  was  often 
absent,  vexing  the  mind  of  Phineas, —  the  Earl's  nephew,  his  private 
secretary.  And  it  was  all  very  gorgeous.  Often  as  he  looked  round 
upon  it,  thinking  of  his  old  bedroom  at  Killaloe,  of  his  little  garrets  at 
Trinity,  of  the  dingy  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  would  tell  himself 
that  it  was  very  gorgeous.  He  would  wonder  that  anything  so  grand." 
had  fallen  to  his  lot. 

The  letter  from  Scotland  was  brought  to  him  in  the  afternoon,  hav- 
ing reached  London  by  some  day-mail  from  Glasgow.  He  was  sitting 
at  his  desk  with  a  heap  of  papers  before  him  referring  to  a  contempla- 
ted railway  from  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  had  become  his  business  to  get  up  the  subject,  and 
then  discuss  with  his  principal,  Lord  Cantrip,  the  expediency  of 
advising  the  Government  to  lend  a  company  five  million  of  money,  in 
order  that  this  railway  might  be  made.  It  was  a  big  subject,  and  the 
contemplation  of  it  gratified  him.     It  required  that  he  should  look  for- 
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ward  to  great  events,  and  exercise  the  wisdom  of  a  statesman.  What 
was  the  chance  of  these  colonies  being  swallowed  up  by  those  other 
regions, —  once  colonies, —  of  which  the  map  that  hung  in  the  corner 
told  so  eloquent  a  tale  ?  And  if  so,  would  the  five  million  ever  be  re- 
paid ?  And  if  not  swallowed  up,  were  the  colonies  worth  so  great  an 
adventure  of  national  money?  Could  they  repay  it?  Would  they  do 
so  ?  Should  they  be  made  to  do  so  ?  Mr.  Low,  who  was  now  a  Q.C. 
and  in  Parliament,  would  not  have  greater  subjects  than  this  before 
him,  even  if  he  should  come  to  be  Solicitor  General.  Lord  Cantrip 
had  specially  asked  him  to  get  up  this  matter, —  and  he  was  getting  it 
up  sedulously.  Once  in  nine  years  the  harbour  of  Halifax  was  blocked 
up  by  ice.  He  had  just  jotted  down  that  fact,  which  was  material, 
when  Lady  Laura's  letter  was  brought  to  him.  He  read  it,  and  put- 
ting it  down  by  his  side  very  gently,  went  back  to  his  maps  as  though 
the  thing  would  not  so  trouble  his  mind  as  to  disturb  his  work.  He 
absolutely  wrote,  automatically,  certain  words  of  a  note  about  the  har- 
bour, after  he  had  received  the  information.  A  horse  will  gallop  for 
some  scores  of  yards,  after  his  back  has  been  broken,  before  he  knows 
of  his  great  ruin  ;  —  and  so  it  was  with  Phineas  Finn.  His  back  was 
broken,  but,  nevertheless,  he  galloped,  for  a  yard  or  two.  "  Closed  in 
1860-61  for  thirteen  days."  Then  he  began  t9.be  aware  that  his  back 
was  broken,  and  that  the  writing  of  any  more  notes  about  the  ice  in 
Halifax  harbour  was  for  the  present  out  of  the  question.  "  I  think  it 
best  to  let  you  know  immediately  that  she  has  accepted  him."  Those 
were  the  words  which  he  read  the  oftenest.  Then  it  was  all  over  ! 
The  game  was  played  out,  and  all  his  victories  were  as  nothing  to 
him.  He  sat  for  an  hour  in  his  gorgeous  room  thinking  of  it,  and  vari- 
ous were  the  answers  which  he  gave  during  the  time  to  various  mes- 
sages ;  —  but  he  would  see  nobody.  As  for  the  colonies,  he  did  not 
care  if  they  revolted  to-morrow.  He  would  have  parted  with  every 
colony  belonging  to  Great  Britain  to  have  gotten  the  hand  of  Violet 
Effingham  for  himself.  Now, —  now  at  this  moment,  he  told  himself 
with  oaths  that  he  had  never  loved  any  one  but  Violet  Effingham. 

There  had  been  so  much  to  make  such  a  marriage  desirable  !  I 
should  wrong  my  hero  deeply  were  I  to  say  that  the  weight  of  his  sor- 
row was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  he  had  lost  an  heiress.  He  would 
never  have  thought  of  looking  for  Violet  Effingham  had  he  not  first 
learned  to  love  her.  But  as  the  idea  opened  itself  out  to  him,  every- 
thing had  seemed  to  be  so  suitable.  Had  Miss  Effingham  become  his 
wife,  the  mouths  of  the  ■  Lows  and  of  the  Bunces  would  have  been 
stopped  altogether.  Mr.  Monk  would  have  come  to  his  house  as  his 
familiar  guest,  and  he  would  have  been  connected  with  half  a  score  of 
peers.  A  seat  in  Parliament  would  be  simply  his  proper  place,  and 
even  Under-Secretaryships  of  State  might  soon  come  to  be  below  him. 
He  was  playing  a  great  game,  but  hitherto  he  had  played  it  with  so 
much  success, —  with  such  wonderful  luck  !  that  it  had  seemed  to  him 
that  all  things  were  within  his  reach.  Nothing  more  had  been  wanting 
to  him  than  Violet's  hand  for  his  own  comfort,  and  Violet's  fortune  to 
support  his  position  ;  and  these,  too,  had  almost  seemed  to  be  within 
his  grasp.  His  goddess  had  indeed  refused  him, —  but  not  with  dis- 
dain.    Even  Lady  Laura  had  talked  of  his  marriage  as  not  improba- 
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ble.  All  the  world,  almost,  had  heard  of  the  duel ;  and  all  the  world 
had  smiled,  and  seemed  to  think  that  in  the  real  fight  Phineas  Finn  would 
be  the  victor, —  that  the  lucky  pistol  was  in  his  hands.  It  had  never 
occurred  to  any  one  to  suppose, —  as  far  as  he  could  see, —  that  he  was 
presuming  at  all,  or  pushing  himself  out  of  his  own  sphere,  in  asking 
Violet  Effingham  to  be  his  wife.  No  ; —  he  would  trust  his  luck,  would 
persevere,  and  would  succeed.  Such  had  been  his  resolution  on  that 
very  morning, —  and  now  there  had  come  this  letter  to  dash  him  to  the 
ground. 

There  were  moments  in  which  he  declared  to  himself  that  he  would 
not  believe  the  letter, —  not  that  there  was  any  moment  in  which  there 
was  in  his  mind  the  slightest  spark  of  real  hope.  But  he  would  tell 
himself  that  he  would  still  persevere.  Violet  might  have  been  driven 
to  accept  that  violent  man  by  violent  influence, —  or  it  might  be  that 
she  had  not  in  truth  accepted  him,  that  Chiltern  had  simply  so  asser- 
ted. Or,  even  jf  it  were  so,  did  women  never  change  their  minds  ? 
The  manly  thing  would  be  to  persevere  to  the  end.  Had  he  not  before 
been  successful,  when  success  seemed  to  be  as  far  from  him  ?  But  he 
could  buoy  himself  up  with  no  real  hope.  Even  when  these  ideas  were 
present  to  his  mind,  he  knew,—  he  knew  well, —  at  those  very  moments, 
that  his  back  was  broken. 

Some  one  had  come  in  and  lighted  the  candles  and  drawn  down  the 
blinds  while  he  was  sitting  there,  and  now,  as  he  looked  at  his  watch, 
he  found  that  it  was  past  five  o'clock.  He  was  engaged  to  diue  with. 
Madame  Max  Goesler  at  eight,  and  in  his  agony  he  half-resolved  that 
he  would  send  an  excuse.  Madame  Max  would  be  full  of  wrath,  as  she 
was  very  particular  about  her  little  dinner-parties; — but  what  did  he 
care  now  about  the  wrath  of  Madame  Max  Goesler  ?  And  yet  only 
this  morning  he  had  been  congratulating  himself,  among  his  other  suc- 
cesses, upon  her  favour,  and  had  laughed  inwardly  at  his  own  false- 
ness,—  his  falseness  to  Violet  Effingham, —  as  he  did  so.  He  had  said 
something  to  himself  jocosely  about  lovers'  perjuiies,  the  remembrance 
of  which  was  now  very  bitter  to  him.  He  took  up  a  sheet  of  note-pa- 
per and  scrawled  an  excuse  to  Madame  Goesler.  News  from  the  coun- 
try, he  said,  made  it  impossible  that  he  should  go  out  to-night.  But  he 
did  not  send  the  note.  At  about  half-past  five  he  opened  the  doorof 
his  private  secretary's  room,  and  found  the  young  man  fast  asleep,  with 
a  cigar  in  his  mouth.     "  Halloa,  Charles,"  he  said. 

"  All  right !  "  Charles  Standish  was  a  first  cousin  of  Lady  Laura's, 
and,  having  been  in  the  office  before  Phineas  had  joined  it,  and  being 
a  great  favourite  with  his  cousin,  had  of  course  become  the  Under- 
Secretary's  private  secretary.  "I'm  all  here,"  said  Charles  Standish, 
getting  up  and  shaking  himself. 

"  I  am  going.  Just  tie  up  those  papers, —  exactly  as  they  are.  I 
shall  be  here  early  to-morrow,  but  I  shan't  want  you  before  twelve. 
Good  night,  Charles." 

"  Ta,  ta,"  said  the  private  secretary,  who  was  very  fond  of  his  master, 
but  not  very  respectful, —  unless  upon  express  occasions. 

Then  Phineas  went  out  and  walked  across  the  park  ;  but  as  he  went 
he  became  quite  aware  that  his  back  was  broken.  It  was  not  the  .less 
broken  because  he  sang  to  himself  little  songs  to  prove  to  himself  that 
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it  was  whole  and  sound.  It  was  broken,  and  it  seemed  to  him  now 
that  he  never  could  become  an  Atlas  again,  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
world  upon  his  shoulders.  What  did  anything  signify  ?  All  that  he 
had  done  had  been  part  of  a  game  which  he  had  been  playing  through- 
out, and  now  he  had  been  beaten  in  his  game.  He  absolutely  ignored 
his  old  passion  for  Lady  Laura  as  though  it  had  never  been,  and  re- 
garded himself  as  a  model  of  constancy, —  as  a  man  who  had  loved, 
not  wisely  perhaps,  but  much  too  well, —  and  who  must  now  therefore 
suffer  a  living  death.  He  hated  Parliament.  He  hated  the  Colonial 
Office.  He  hated  his  friend  Mr.  Monk  ;  and  he  especially  hated  Ma- 
dame Max  Goesler.  As  to  Lord  Chiltern, —  he  believed  that  Lord 
Chiltern  had  obtained  his  object  by  violence.  He  would  see  to  that ! 
Yes  ; — let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might,  he  would  see  to 
that ! 

He  went  up  by  the  Duke  of  York's  column,  and  as  he  passed  the 
Athenaeum  he  saw  his  chief,  Lord  Cantrip,  standing  under  the  portico 
talking  to  a  bishop.  He  would  have  gone  on  unnoticed,  had  it  been 
possible  ;  but  Lord  Cantrip  came  down  to  him  at  once.  "  I  have  put 
your  name  clown  here,"  said  his  lordship. 

"  What's  the  use  ? "  said  Phineas,  who  was  profoundly  indifferent  at 
this  moment  to  all  the  clubs  in  London. 

"  It  can't  do  any  harm,  you  know.  You'll  come  up  in  time.  And  if 
you  should  get  into  the  ministry,  they'll  let  you  in  at  once." 

"  Ministry  !  "  ejaculated  Phineas.  But  Lord  Cantrip  took  the  tone  of 
voice  as  simply  suggestive  of  humility,  and  suspected  nothing  of  that 
profound  indifference  to  all  ministers  and  ministerial  honours  which 
Phineas  had  intended  to  express.  "  By-the-bye,"  said  Lord  Cantrip, 
putting  his  arm  through  that  of  the  Under-Secretary,  "I  wanted  to 
speak  to  you  about  the  guarantees.     We  shall  be  in  the  devil's  own 

mess,  you  know "     And  so  the  Secretary  of  State  went  on  about 

the  Rocky  Mountain  Railroad,  and  Phineas  strove  hard  to  bear  his 
burden  with  his  broken  back.  He  was  obliged  to  say  something  about 
the  guarantees,  and  the  railway,  and  the  frozen  harbour, —  and  some- 
thing especially  about  the  difficulties  which  would  be  found,  not  in  the 
measures  themselves,  but  in  the  natural  pugnacity  of  the  Opposition. 
In  the  fabrication  of  garments  for  the  national  wear,  the  great  thing  is 
to  produce  garments  that  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  defy  hole-picking. 
It  may  be,  and  sometimes  is,  the  case,  that  garments  so  fabricated  will 
be  good  also  for  wear.  Lord  Cantrip,  at  the  present  moment,  was  very 
anxious  and  very  ingenious  in  the  stopping  of  holes  ;  and  he  thought  that 
perhaps  his  Under-Secretary  was  too  much  prone  to  the  indulgence  of 
large  philanthropical  views  without  sufficient  thought  of  the  hole-pick- 
ers. But  on  this  occasion,  by  the  time  that  he  reached  Brookes',  he 
had  been  enabled  to  convince  his  Under-Secretary,  and  though  he  had 
always  thought  well  of  his  Under-Secretary,  he  thought  better  of  him 
now  than  ever  he  had  done..  Phineas  during  the  whole  time  had  been 
meditating  what  he  could  .do  to  Lord  Chiltern  when  they  two  should 
meet.  Could  he  take  him  by  the  throat  and  smite  him  ?  "  I  happen 
to  know  that  Broderick  is  working  as  hard  at  the  matter  as  we  are,"  said 
Lord  Cantrip,  stopping  opposite  to  the  club.  "  He  moved  for  papers, 
you  know,  at  the  end  of  last  session."     Now,  Mr.  Broderick  was  a  gen- 
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tleman  in  the  House  looking  for  promotion  in  a  Conservative  Govern- 
ment, and  of  course  would  oppose  any  measure  that  could  be  brought 
forward  by  the  Cantrip-Finn  Colonial  Administration.  Then  Lord 
Cantrip  slipped  into  the  club,  and  Phineas  went  on  alone. 

A  spark  of  his  old  ambition  with  reference  to  Brookes'  was  the  first 
thing  to  make  him  forget  his  misery  for  a  moment.  He  had  asked 
Lord  Brentford  to  put  his  name  down,  and  was  not  sure  whether  it  had 
been  clone.  The  threat  of  Mr.  Broderick's  opposition  had  been  of  no 
use  towards  the  strengthening  of  his  broken  back,  but  the  sight  of  Lord 
Cantrip  hurrying  in  at  the  coveted  door  did  do  something.  "  A  man 
can't  cut  his  throat  or  blow  his  brains  out,"  he  said  to  himself;  "after 
all,  he  must  go  on  and  do  his  work.  For  hearts  will  break,  yet  brokenly 
live  on."  Thereupon  he  went  home,  and  after  sitting  for  an  hour  over 
his  own  fire,  and  looking  wistfully  at  a  little  treasure  which  he  had, — 
a  treasure  obtained  by  some  slight  fraud  at  Saulsby,  and  which  he  now 
chucked  into  the  fire,  and  then  instantly  again  pulled  out  of  it,  soiled 
but  unscorched, —  he  dressed  himself  for  dinner,  and  went  out  to 
Madame  Max  Goesler's.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was  glad  that  he  had  not 
sent  the  note  of  excuse.  A  man  must  live,  even  though  his  heart  be 
broken,  and  living  he  must  dine. 

Madame  Max  Goesler  was  fond  of  giving  little  dinners  at  this  period 
of  the  year,  before  London  was  crowded,  and  when  her  guests  might 
probably  not  be  called  away  by  subsequent  social  arrangements.  Her 
number  seldom  exceeded  six  or  eight,  and  she  always  spoke  of  these 
entertainments  as  being  of  the  humblest  kind.  She  sent  out  no  big 
cards.  She  preferred  to  catch  her  people  as  though  by  chance,  when 
that  was  possible.  "  Dear  Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Smith  is  coming  to  tell  me 
about  some  sherry  on  Tuesday.  Will  you  come  and  tell  me  too  ?  I 
dare  say  you  know  as  much  about  it."  And  then  there  was  a  studious 
absence  of  parade.  The  dishes  were  not  very  numerous.  The  bill  of 
fare  was  simply  written  out  once,  for  the  mistress,  and  so  circulated 
round  the  table.  Not  a  word  about  the  things  to  be  eaten  or  the  things 
to  be  drunk  was  ever  spoken  at  the  table, —  or  at  least  no  such  word 
was  ever  spoken  by  Madame  Goesler.  But,  nevertheless,  they  who 
knew  anything  about  dinners  were  aware  that  Madame  Goesler  gave 
very  good  dinners  indeed.  Phineas  Finn  was  beginning  to  flatter  him- 
self that  he  knew  something  about  dinners,  and  had  been  heard  to  as- 
sert that  the  soups  at  the  cottage  in  Park  Lane  were  not  to  be  beaten 
in  London.  But  he  cared  for  no  soup  to-day,  as  he  slowly  made  his 
way  up  Madame  Goesler's  staircase. 

There  had  been  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Madame  Goesler's  din- 
ner-parties which  had  required  some  patience  and  great  ingenuity  in  its 
management.  She  must  either  have  ladies,  or  she  must  not  have  them. 
There  was  a  great  allurement  in  the  latter  alternative  ;  but  she  knew 
well  that  if  she  gave  way  to  it,  all  prospect  of  general  society  would 
for  her  be  closed, —  and  for  ever.  This  had  been  in  the  early  days  of 
her  widowhood  in  Park  Lane.  She  cared  but  little  for  women's  society  ; 
but  she  knew  well  that  the  society  of  gentlemen  without  women  would 
not  be  that  which  she  desired.  She  knew  also  that  she  might  as  effec- 
tually crush  herself  and  all  her  aspirations  by  bringing  to  her  house 
indifferent  women, —  women  lacking  something  either  in  character,  or 
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in  position,  or  in  talent, —  as  by  having  none  at  all.  Thus  there  had 
been  a  great  difficulty,  and  sometimes  she  had  thought  that  the  thing 
could  not  be  done  at  all.  "  These  English  are  so  stiff,  so  hard,  so 
heavy !  "  And  yet  she  would  not  have  cared  to  succeed  elsewhere  than 
among  the  English.  By  degrees,  however,  the  thing  was  done.  Her 
prudence  equalled  her  wit,  and  even  suspicious  people  had  come  to 
acknowledge  that  they  could  not  put  their  ringers  on  anything  wrong. 
When  Lady  Glencora  Palliser  had  once  dined  at  the  cottage  in  Park 
Lane,  Madame  Max  Goesler  had  told  herself  that  henceforth  she  did 
not  care  what  the  suspicious  people  said.  Since  that  the  Duke  of 
Omnium  had  almost  promised  that  he  would  come.  If  she  could  only 
entertain  the  Duke  of  Omnium  she  would  have  done  everything. 

But  there  was  no  Duke  of  Omnium  there  to-night.  At  this  time  the 
Duke  of  Omnium  was,  of  course,  not  in  London.     But  Lord  Fawn  was 

there  ;  and  our  old  friend  Laurence  Fitzgibbon,  who  had resigned 

his  place  at  the  Colonial  Office ;  and  there  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonteen. 
They,  with  our  hero,  made  up  the  party.  No  one  doubted  for  a  mo- 
ment to  what  source  Mr.  Bonteen  owed  his  dinner.  Mrs.  Bonteen  was 
good-looking,  could  talk,  was  sufficiently  proper,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing, —  and  did  as  well  as  any  other  woman  at  this  time  of  year  to 
keep  Madame  Max  Goesler  in  countenance.  There  was  never  any 
sitting  after  dinner  at  the  cottage ;  or,  I  should  rather  say,  there  was 
never  any  sitting  after  Madame  .Goesler  went ;  so  that  the  two  ladies 
could  not  weary  each  other  by  being  alone  together.  Mrs.  Bonteen 
understood  quite  well  that  she  was  not  required  there  to  talk  to  her 
hostess,  and  was  as  willing  as  any  woman  to  make  herself  agreeable  to 
the  gentlemen  she  might  meet  at  Madame  Goesler's  table.  And  thus 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonteen  not  unfrequently  dined  in  Park  Lane. 

"  Now  we  have  only  to  wait  for  that  horrible  man,  Mr.  Fitzgibbon," 
said  Madame  Max  Goesler,  as  she  welcomed  Phineas.  "  He  is  always 
late." 

"  What  a  blow  for  me  !  "  said  Phineas. 

"No, —  you  are  always  in  good  time.  But  there  is  a  limit  beyond 
which  good  time  ends,  and  being  shamefully  late  at  once  begins.  But 
here  he  is."  And  then,  as  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  entered  the  room, 
Madame  Goesler  rang  the  bell  for  dinner. 

Phineas  found  himself  placed  between  his  hostess  and  Mr.  Bonteen, 
and  Lord  Fawn  was  on  the  other  side  of  Madame  Goesler.  They  were 
hardly  seated  at  the  table  before  some  one  stated  it  as  a  fact  that  Lord 
Brentford  and  his  son  were  reconciled.  Now  Phineas  knew,  or  thought 
that  he  knew,  that  this  could  not  as  yet  be  the  case ;  and  indeed  such 
was  not  the  case,  though  the  father  had  already  received  the  son's  letter. 
But  Phineas  did  not  choose  to  say  anything  at  present  about  Lord 
Chiltern. 

"  How  odd  it  is,"  said  Madame  Goesler ;  "  how  often  you  English 
fathers  quarrel  with  your  sons." 

"  How  often  we  English  sons  quarrel  with  our  fathers  rather,"  said 
Lord  Fawn,  who  was  known  for  the  respect  he  had  always  paid  to  the 
fifth  commandment. 

"  It  all  comes  from  entail  and  primogeniture,  and  old-fashioned  En- 
glish prejudices  of  that  kind,"  said  Madame  Goesler.  "  Lord  Chiltern 
is  a  friend  of  yours,  Mr.  Finn,  I  think." 
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"  They  are  both  friends  of  mine,"  said  Phineas. 

"Ah,  yes;  but  you, —  you, —  you  and  Lord  Chiltern  once  did  some- 
thing odd  together.     There  was  a  little  mystery,  was  there  not  ? " 

"  It  is  very  little  of  a  mystery  now,"  said  Fitzgibbon. 

"  It  was  about  a  lady  ;  —  was  it  not  ? "  said  Mrs.  Bonteen,  affecting  to 
whisper  to  her  neighbour. 

"  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say  anything  on  the  subject,"  said  Fitzgibbon  ; 
"but  I  have  no  doubt  Phineas  will  tell  you." 

"  I  don't  believe  this  about  Lord  Brentford,"  said  Mr.  Bonteen.  "  I 
happen  to  know  that  Chiltern  was  down  at  Loughlinter  three  days  ago, 
and  that  he  passed  through  London  yesterday  on  his  way  to  the  place 
where  he  hunts.  The  Earl  is  at  Saulsby.  He  would  have  gone  to 
Saulsby  if  it  were  true." 

"  It  all  depends  upon  whether  Miss  Effingham  will  accept  him,"  said 
Mrs.  Bonteen,  looking  over  at  Phineas  as  she  spoke. 

As  there  were  two  of  Violet  Effingham's  suitors  at  table,  the  subject 
was  becoming  disagreeably  personal ;  and  the  more  so,  as  every  one 
of  the  party  knew  or  surmised  something  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 
The  cause  of  the  duel  at  Blankenberg  had  become  almost  as  public  as 
the  duel,  and  Lord  Fawn's  courtship  had  not  been  altogether  hidden 
from  the  public  eye.  He  on  the  present  occasion  might  probably  be 
able  to  carry  himself  better  than  Phineas,  even  presuming  him  to  be 
equally  eager  in  his  love, —  for  he  knew  nothing  of  the  fatal  truth. 
But  he  was  unable  to  hear  Mrs.  Bonteen's  statement  with  indifference, 
and  showed  his  concern  in  the  matter  by  his  reply.  "  Any  lady  will  be 
much  to  be  pitied,"  he  said,  "  who  does  that.  Chiltern  is  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  whom  I  would  wish  to  trust  the  happiness  of  a 
woman  for  whom  I  cared." 

"  Chiltern  is  a  very  good  fellow,"  said  Laurence  Fitzgibbon. 

"  Just  a  little  wild,"  said  Mrs.  Bonteen. 

"  And  never  had  a  shilling  in  his  pocket  in  his  life,"  said  her  hus- 
band. 

"  I  regard  him  as  simply  a  madman,"  said  Lord  Fawn. 

"  I  do  so  wish  I  knew  him,"  said  Madame  Max  Goesler.  "  I  am 
fond  of  madmen,  and  men  who  haven't  shillings,  and  who  are  a  little 
wild.     Could  you  not  bring  him  here,  Mr.  Finn  ?  " 

Phineas  did  not  know  what  to  say,  or  how  to  open  his  mouth  with- 
out showing  his  deep  concern.  "  I  shall  be  happy  to  ask  him  if  you 
wish  it,"  he  replied,  as  though  the  question  had  been  put  to  him  in 
earnest ;  "  but  I  do  not  see  so  much  of  Lord  Chiltern  as  I  used  to  do." 

"  You  do  not  believe  that  Violet  Effingham  will  accept  him  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Bonteen. 

He  paused  a  moment  before  he  spoke,  and  then  made  his  answer  in 
a  deep  solemn  voice, —  with  a  seriousness  which  he  was  unable  to  re- 
press.    "  She  has  accepted  him,"  he  said. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  know  it  ? "  said  Madame  Goesler. 

"  Yes  ; —  I  mean  that  I  know  it." 

Had  anybody  told  him  beforehand  that  he  would  openly  make  this- 
declaration  at  Madame  Goesler's  table,  he  would  have  said  that  of  all 
things  it  was  the  most  impossible.  He  would  have  declared  that  noth- 
ing would  have  induced  him  to  speak  of  Violet  Effingham  in  his  exist- 
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ing  frame  of  mind,  and  that  he  would  have  had  his  tongue  cut  out 
before  he  spoke  of  her  as  the  promised  bride  of  his  rival.  And  now  he 
had  declared  the  whole  truth  of  his  own  wretchedness  and  discomfiture. 
He  was  well  aware  that  all  of  them  there  knew  why  he  had  fought  the 
duel  at  Blankenberg  j  —  all,  that  is,  except  perhaps  Lord  Fawn.  And 
he  felt  as  he  made  the  statement  as  to  Lord  Chiltern  that  he  blushed 
up  to  his  forehead,  and  that  his  voice  was  strange,  and  that  he  was 
telling  the  tale  of  his  own  disgrace.  But  when  the  direct  question  had 
been  asked  him  he  had  been  unable  to  refrain  from  answering  it  direct- 
ly. He  had  thought  of  turning  it  off  with  some  jest  or  affectation  of 
drollery,  but  had  failed.  At  the  moment  he  had  been  unable  not  to 
speak  the  truth. 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  said  Lord  Fawn, —  who  also  forgot 
himself. 

"  I  do  believe  it,  if  Mr.  Finn  says  so,"  said  Mrs.  Bonteen,  who 
rather  liked  the  confusion  she  had  caused. 

"  But  who  could  have  told  you,  Finn  ? "  asked  Mr.  Bonteen. 

"  His  sister,  Lady  Laura,  told  me  so,"  said  Phineas. 

"  Then  it  must  be  true,"  said  Madame  Goesler. 

"  It  is  quite  impossible,"  said  Lord  Fawn.  "  I  think  I  may  say  that 
I  know  that  it  is  impossible.  If  it  were  so,  it  would  be  a  most  shame- 
ful arrangement.  Every  shilling  she  has  in  the  world  would  be  swal- 
lowed up."  Now,  Lord  Fawn  in  making  his  proposals  had  been  mag- 
nanimous in  his  offers  as  to  settlements  and  pecuniary  provisions  gen- 
erally. 

For  some  minutes  after  that  Phineas  did  not  speak  another  word, 
and  the  conversation  generally  was  not  so  brisk  and  bright  as  it  was 
expected  to  be  at  Madame  Goesler's.  Madame  Max  Goesler  herself 
thoroughly  understood  our  hero's  position,  and  felt  for  him.  She 
would  have  encouraged  no  questionings  about  Violet  Effingham  had 
she  thought  that  they  would  have  led  to  such  a  result,  and  now  she 
exerted  herself  to  turn  the  minds  of  her  guests  to  other  subjects.  At  last 
she  succeeded ,  and  after  a  while,  too,  Phineas  himself  was  able  to 
talk.  He  drank  two  or  three  glasses  of  wine,  and  dashed  away  into 
politics,  taking  the  earliest  opportunity  in  his  power  of  contradicting 
Lord  Fawn  very  plainly  on  one  or  two  matters.  Laurence  Fitzgibbon 
was  of  course  of  opinion  that  the  ministry  could  not  stay  in  long. 
Since  he  had  left  the  Government  the  ministers  had  made  wonderful 
mistakes,  and  he  spoke  of  them  quite  as  an  enemy  might  speak. 
"  And  yet,  Fitz,"  said  Mr.  Bonteen,  "  you  used  to  be  so  staunch  a  sup- 
porter." 

"  I  have  seen  the  error  of  my  way,  I  can  assure  you,"  said  Laurence. 

"  I  always  observe,"  said  Madame  Max  Goesler,  "  that  when  any  of 
you  gentlemen  resign,  which  you  usually  do  on  some  very  trivial  mat- 
ter, the  resigning  gentleman  becomes  of  all  foes  the  bitterest.  Some- 
body goes  on  very  well  with  his  friends,  agreeing  most  cordially  about 
everything,  till  he  finds  that  his  public  virtue  cannot  swallow  some  little 
detail,  and  then  he  resigns.  Or  some  one,  perhaps,  on  the  other  side 
has  attacked  him,  and  in  the  melee  he  is  hurt,  and  so  he  resigns.  But 
when  he  has  resigned,  and  made  his  parting  speech  full  of  love  and 
gratitude,  I  know  well  after  that  where  to  look  for  the  bitterest  hostility 
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to  his  late  friends.     Yes,  I   am  beginning  to  understand   the  way  in 
which  politics  are  done  in  England." 

All  this  was  rather  severe  upon  Laurence  Fitzgibbon ;  but  he  was  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  bore  it  better  than  Phineas  had  borne  his 
defeat. 

The  dinner,  taken  altogether,  was  not  a  success,  and  so  Madame 
Goesler  understood.  Lord  Fawn,  after  he  had  been  contradicted  by 
Phineas,  hardly  opened  his  mouth.  Phineas  himself  talked  rather  too 
much  and  rather  too  loudly  ;  and  Mrs.  Bonteen,  who  was  well  enough 
inclined  to  flatter  Lord  Fawn,  contradicted  him.  "  I  made  a  mistake," 
said  Madame  Goesler  afterwards,  "  in  having  four  members  of  Parlia- 
ment who  all  of  them  were  or  had  been  in  office.  I  never  will  have 
two  men  in  office  together  again."  This  she  said  to  Mrs.  Bonteen. 
"  My  dear  Madame  Max,"  said  Mrs.  Bonteen,  "  your  resolution  ought 
to  be  that  you  will  never  again  have  two  claimants  for  the  same  young 
lady." 

In  the  drawing-room  up  stairs  Madame  Goesler  managed  to  be  alone 
for  three  minutes  with  Phineas  Finn.  "  And  it  is  as  you  say,  my 
friend  ? "  she  asked.  Her  voice  was  plaintive  and  soft,  and  there  was 
a  look  of  real  sympathy  in  her  eyes.  Phineas  almost  felt  that  if  they 
two  had  been  quite  alone  he  could  have  told  her  everything,  and  have 
wept  at  her  feet. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "it  is  so." 

"  I  never  doubted  it  when  you  had  declared  it.  May  I  venture  to 
say  that  I  wish  it  had  been  otherwise  ?" 

"  It  is  too  late  now,  Madame  Goesler.     A  man  of  course  is  a  fool  to 
show  that  he  has  any  feelings  in  such  a  matter.     The  fact  is,  I  heard 
it  just  before  I  came  here,  and  had  made  up  my  mind  to  send  you  an 
excuse.     I  wish  I  had  now." 
"  Do  not  say  that,  Mr.  Finn." 
"  I  have  made  such  an  ass  of  myself." 

"  In  my  estimation  you  have  done  yourself  honour.     But  if  I  may 
venture  to  give  you  counsel,  do  not  speak  of  this  affair  again  as  though 
you  had  been  personally  concerned  in  it.     In  the  world  now-a-days  the 
only  thing  disgraceful  is  to  admit  a  failure." 
"  And  I  have  failed." 

"  But  you  need  not  admit  it,  Mr.  Finn.  I  know  I  ought  not  to  say 
as  much  to  you." 

"  I,  rather,  am  deeply  indebted  to  you.  I  will  go  now,  Madame 
Goesler,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  house  with  Lord  Fawn." 

"  But  you  will  come  and  see  me  soon."  Then  Phineas  promised  that 
he  would  come  soon  ;  and  felt  as  he  made  the  promise  that  he.  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  talking  over  his  love  with  his  new  friend  at  any 
rate  without  fresh  shame  as  to  his  failure. 

Laurence  Fitzgibbon  went  away  with  Phineas,  and  Mr.  Bonteen, 
having  sent  his  wife  home  by  herself,  walked  off  towards  the  clubs 
with  Lord  Fawn.  He  was  very  anxious  to  have  a  few  words  with  Lord 
Fawn.  Lord  Fawn  had  evidently  been  annoyed  by  Phineas,  and  Mr. 
Bonteen  did  not  at  all  love  the  young  Under-Secretary.  "  That  fellow 
has  become  the  most  consummate  puppy  I  ever  met,"  said  he,  as  he 
linked  himself  on  to  the  lord.  "Monk,  and  one  or  two  others  among 
them,  have  contrived  to  spoil  him  altogether." 
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"I  don't  believe  a  word  of  what  he  said  about  Lord  Chiltern,"  said 
Lord  Fawn. 

"  About  his  marriage  with  Miss  Effingham  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  such  an  abominable  shame  to  sacrifice  the  girl,"  said 
Lord  Fawn.  "  Only  think  of  it.  Everything  is  gone.  The  man  is  a 
drunkard,  and  I  don't  believe  he  is  any  more  reconciled  to  his  father 
than  you  are.  Lady  Laura  Kennedy  must  have  had  some  object  in 
saying  so." 

"  Perhaps  an  invention  of  Finn's  altogether,"  said  Mr.  Bonteen. 
"  Those  Irish  fellows  are  just  the  men  for  that  kind  of  thing." 

"  A  man,  you  know,  so  violent  that  nobody  can  hold  him,"  said  Lord 
Fawn,  thinking  of  Chiltern. 

"  And  so. absurdly  conceited,"  said  Mr.  Bonteen,  thinking  of  Phineas. 

"  A  man  who  has  never  done  anything,  with  all  his  advantages  in 
the  world, —  and  never  will." 

"He  won't  hold  his  place  long,"  said  Mr.  Bonteen. 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Phineas  Finn." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Finn.  I  was  talking  of  Lord  Chiltern.  I  believe  Finn 
to  be  a  very  good  sort  of  fellow,  and  he  is  undoubtedly  clever.  They 
say  Cantrip  likes  him  amazingly.  He'll  do  very  well.  But  I  don't  be- 
lieve a  word  of  this  about  Lord  Chiltern."  Then  Mr.  Bonteen  felt 
himself  to  be  snubbed,  and  soon  afterwards  left  Lord  Fawn  alone. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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JOHNSON,  MACAULAY,  BOSWELL,  GOLDSMITH,  GOETHE,  THACK- 
ERAY, RICHARDSON,  FIELDING,  STERNE,  ADDISON,  VOLTAIRE, 
BACON. 

JOHNSON. 

jF  all  the  Arts  that  flourish  on  the  earth, 
To  soften  sorrow,  or  to  quicken  mirth, 
And  raise  a  nation  to  the  height  of  fame, 
The  Art  of  Literature  I  here  proclaim 
To  be,  by  far,  most  worthy  of  esteem, 
In  spite  of  Painters'  and  Musicians'  scream. 
Reynolds  his  muse  may  worship  as  divine, 
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And  Handel  tell  us,  in  a  solemn  whine, 
That  Music  is  the  language  of  the  soul : 
The  verdict  of  the  wise  they  can't  control. 
The  sense  to  tickle,  men  may  paint  and  sing; 
To  speak  and  write  correctly,  is  the  thing 
Which  most  affects  the  healthy  and  the  wise, 
The  reason  wakes,  and  judgment  gratifies. 
For  language  dignified,  and  thought  sublime, 
The  world  was  chiefly  famous  at  the  time 
I  walked  upon  the  earth  in  solemn  state 
To  rule  o'er  Language,  and  its  laws  dictate. 
My  Lord  Macaulay,  tell  me,  now,  I  pray, 
If  authors  my  great  maxims  still  obey  ? 
For  though  you're  half  a  Scot,  and  I,  for  one, 
The  country  and  its  people  loved  to  shun, 
Men  tell  me  that,  in  purity  of  speech, 
'Twas  yours  the  highest  excellence  to  reach ; 
And  so  to  you  this  question  I  refer, — 
Is  Language  as  I  left  it  ? 

MACAULAY. 

Worthy  Sir, 
My  answer  though  unpleasant  yet  is  true, 
Language  is  now  far  less  correct  than  new. 

JOHNSON. 

My  Lord  !  I  left  you  a  great  Dictionary. 

MACAULAY. 

A  noble  work,  I  own ;  but  spellings  vary  — 
Abbreviation  is  the  rule  to  day, 
From  words  in  ick  we  chiefly  drop  the  k, 
And  what  I  fear  your  mighty  soul  will  vex, 
Though  we  spell  Ecstacy  without  an  x, 
Some,  in  their  folly,  are  so  ungrammatical, 
They  use  that  letter  in  the  word  Ecstatical : 
This  spelling  is  pronounced,  by  Walker,  sound. 

JOHNSON. 

Walker's  an  ass,  and  asses  will  abound  ; 
Such  beings  rouse  my  anger  and  disdain. 
Would  that  my  soul  were  on  the  Earth  again, 
The  reckless  folly  of  my  foes  to  bridle, 
Qiws  Ego.     But,  alas  !  my  threats  are  idle. 

BOSWELL. 

Were  Johnson  living,  folly  could  not  thrive. 
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JOHNSON. 

It's  well  for  you  that  Johnson's  not  alive, 
Else  might  you  feel,  so  deeply  am  I  stung, 
Something  more  weighty  than  your  Johnson's  tongue. 
You  make  me  angry  with  your  interference. 
Hush  !  not  a  word,  Sir, —  make  a  rapid  clearance. 

BOSWELL. 

If  I  might  but  presume. 

JOHNSON. 

Sir!  don't  presume  ; 
Your  farthing  rushlight  never  can  illume 
The  paths  of  knowledge  ;  so,  Sir,  put  it  out. 
How  often  have  I  told  you,  stupid  lout ! 
In  themes,  beyond  your  reason,  not  to  dabble, 
And  keep,  for  vulgar  fools,  your  vulgar  gabble. 

GOLDSMITH. 

Methinks,  on  Bozzy,  you  are  rather  hard, 
His  reverence  should  meet  with  some  regard : 
Like  a  poor  faithful  dog,  to  you  he  sticks, 
And  meekly  takes  your  pattings  or  your  kicks. 
Your  temper,  Doctor,  savours  of  the  mouldy, 
Great  Spirit,  though  you  be. 

JOHNSON. 

Poor,  simple  Goldy  ! 
Why  show  a  sneaking  kindness  for  a  sneak  ? 
His  duty  is  to  listen,  not  to  speak ; 
Because  I  condescend  to  let  him  walk 
With  me,  is  that  a  reason  he  should  talk  ? 
His  worship  I  accept ;  therein  he  shows 
A  spark  of  wisdom  ;  but  no  wisdom  flows 
From  such  a  soul  as  his. 

BOSWELL. 

Great  Sage,  I'm  dumb. 

JOHNSON. 

Then  keep  so,  if  you  please.     There,  don't  look  glum ; 
If  my  esteem  you're  anxious  to  possess, 
'Twere  best  to  listen  more,  and  chatter  less. 

BOSWELL. 

I'll  strive  to  be  obedient ;  be  you  kind  ; 
We  cannot  all  possess  your  mighty  mind. 
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goldsmith  (aside). 

I'm  sick  of  this.     You're  a  delightful  pair, 
A  Scottish  weasel  and  an  English  bear. 

JOHNSON. 

Well,  Sir,  your  humble  prayer,  I  can't  withstand ; 
In  token  of  forgiveness,  there's  my  hand. 
And  now,  my  lord,  I  have  so  much  to  ask 
On  literary  matters,  it  will  task 
Your  patience  here  to  answer.     But,  imprimis, 
I  fain  would  know,  who  in  the  present  time  is 
Most  famed  for  classic  learning.     To  my  mind, 
Of  all  those  scholars  who,  in  knowledge,  find 
The  means  our  souls  from  darkness  to  redeem, 
The  classic  is  most  worthy  of  esteem. 

MACAULAY. 

You  may  be  right,  but  there  are  men  who  say 
A  cook  is  far  more  useful  in  his  day 
Than  any  mortals  who  their  talents  use 
The  mind  to  lighten,  or  die  heart  amuse. 
At  any  rate,  I  must  say,  Classic  Learning 
Receives,  in  present  times,  less  praise  than  spurning. 
Nay,  men  at  Oxford  or  at  Cambridge  bred, 
Show  such  contempt  for  languages  called  Dead, 
They  think  it  better  if  a  youth  be  pat  in 
German  and  French,  than  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Latin. 

JOHNSON. 

I'm  grieved  to  hear  it,  Sir.     For  I  am  sure 
That  classic  learning  makes  the  style  more  pure 
Of  every  writer,  whatsoe'er  his  name  ; 
And  dark  will  be  the  times  when  men  esteem 
No  more  the  mighty  language  of  the  dead. 
Let's  change  the  subject.     Who  is  at  the  head 
Of  your  Historians  ? 

MACAULAY. 

Barring  myself, 
(Gibbon  and  Hume  are  laid  upon  the  shelf,) 
No  men  in  History  so  popular 
As  Carlyle,  Froude,  and  Buckle  are. 
But  Carlyle's  style  is  German  —  too  bizarre 


GOETHE. 

Nay,  Sir,  of  things  thou  knowest  not,  thou  pratest ; 
Of  Languages  —  the  German  is  the  greatest. 
ii 
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MACAULAY. 

Against  your  language  I  have  nought  to  say  ; 
But  every  writer  to  his  own  should  pay 
Attention,  and  you  won't  deny,  dear  Goethe, 
To  be  intelligible  is  the  duty 
Of  those  who  seek,  in  Poetry  or  Prose, 
Their  hidden  thoughts  in  language  to  disclose. 
And  though  our  own,  most  foreigners  may  deem 
As  little  worthy  of  their  high  esteem, 
It  prospers  on  the  earth,  and  ev'n  bids  fair 
To  be  the  only  language  spoken  there 
In  future  times,  when  —  on  the  ruined  arches 
Of  London  Bridge  —  one  from  New  Zealand  marches, 
With  equal  pride  and  pleasure,  to  behold 
A  country,  which,  in  influence  then  cold, 
Gave  birth  to  all  he  glories  in  possessing ; 
Religion,  Law,  and  every  earthly  blessing. 

JOHNSON. 

Well  said,  Macaulay;  may  your  honoured  shade 
Never  grow  less.     The  compliment  now  paid 
By  you,  to  England,  is  a  thing  that  charms 
My  soul  to  kindness,  and  my  rage  disarms ; 
The  influence  I  had  may  rise  or  fall, 
If  but  my  Language  lives,  that's  all  in  all. 
Let  me  resume.     You,  Thackeray, 
Are  the  last  novelist  from  Earth  —  they  say  — 
Who  are  the  Kings  of  Fiction,  I  would  know  ? 

THACKERAY. 

They  come  like  shadows,  and  like  shadows  go. 
Ratcliffe  and  Porter  now  adorn  the  shelf 
Unread  ;  and,  as  to  Dizzy  and  myself, 
Any  remarks  there's  little  use  in  giving; 
He  dropped  the  art  of  writing,  I  of  living; 
The  one  —  of  Politics  to  make  a  trade, 
The  other  —  to  become  a  talking  shade. 
As  to  the  writers  now  in  yonder  region 
Who  deal  in  Fiction,  why  their  name  is  legion  ; 
Of  sex  both  male  and  female,  though,  of  late, 
I  think  the  latter  may  predominate: 
And,  strange  to  say,  the  ladies  far  o'er-reach 
The  gentlemen  in  freedom  of  their  speech. 
This  is  an  age  that  glories  in  revivals, 
And  in  their  passion  to  outstrip  all  rivals. 
I'm  not 'so  sure  that  authors  will  disdain 
Their  works,  with  metaphors  and  speech,  to  stain, 
Like  that  in  Pamela  or  in  Tom  Jones. 
The  beauty  of  the  language  scarce  atones 
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For  all  the  naughtiness  that  leers  and  smirks, 
Dear  Richardson  and  Fielding,  in  your  works. 

RICHARDSON. 

I  lauded  virtue,  you  blaspheming  Stranger  ! 
Have  you  not  read  of  "Pamela  in  danger?" 

FIELDING. 

I,  too,  of  vice,  exposed  the  abortive  will, 
And  taught  how  Josephs  were  existing  still. 

THACKERAY. 

Nay,  my  good  friends,  why  raise  that  angry  shout  ? 
Your  good  intentions  I  could  never  doubt ; 
But  though  you  worshipped  Virtue,  I  confess, 
You  might  have  robed  her  in  a  cleaner  dress. 
You  were  of  those  who  call  a  spade,  a  spade, 
And  much  for  that  same  practice  might  be  said. 
But  if  a  word  has  got  a  bad  repute, 
'Tis  wise  another  one  to  substitute. 
I  don't  denounce  your  morals  —  on  that  matter 
I  see  small  reason  living  scribes  to  flatter  — 
The  heart's  pure  feelings  they  disdain  to  sway, 
Sensation  is  the  worship  of  the  day. 
The  triumphs  of  sweet  virtue  now  no  more 
Adorn  our  brilliant  novels  as  before ; 
The  world  —  her  gentle  mawkishness  detesting  — 
Looks  upon  Vice  as  far  more  interesting, 
And  so  —  poor  Maiden  —  we  have  now  interred  her. 
Few  novels  can  succeed  without  a  murder, 
And  Bigamy  excites  our  deep  attention, 
With  other  little  crimes  I  need  not  mention.- 
The  charming  Fiend,  who  figures  in  the  tale, 
Has  tresses  golden,  and  complexion  pale  ; 
So  ladies  dye  the  hair  and  paint  the  face, 
To  flaunt  —  of  Lady  Audley  —  the  sweet  grace. 
Such  base,  degrading  themes  the  minds  engage 
Of  either  sex — almost  of  every  age. 
We  rail  against  the  freedom  of  your  speech  ; 
I  think  'twere  wise  to  stop  our  moral  screech ; 
If  Vice  —  in  language  now — no  longer  stains 
Our  printed  works,  its  poison  still  remains, 
To  make  youth  hanker  after  fruit  forbidden. 
Which  is  the  worst;  vice  open,  or  vice  hidden? 
I  can't  decide  —  but  why  the  theme  prolong? 
You,  Fielding,  may  be  right,  but  Sterne  was  wrong. 

STERNE. 

Hah,  you  old  Cynic,  I've  a  bone  to  pick 
With  you.     A  Lion  dead  you  love  to  kick. 
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THACKERAY. 

I  thought  to  catch  a  herring — 'twas  a  sprat. 

STERNE. 

Though  tall,  you're  of  the  species.     Verbum  sat. 

THACKERAY. 

O'er  donkeys  dead,  it  was  your  wont  to  blubber. 

STERNE. 

On  living  Snobs  you  moralised,  old  lubber. 

THACKERAY. 

Who  weeps  o'er  donkeys  is  himself  an  ass. 

STERNE. 

Who  writes  on  Snobs,  himself  a  Snob  I  class. 

MACAULAY. 

Nay,  cease  this  wordy  contest  to  prolong. 
You  both  are  right,  and  yet  you  both  are  wrong, 
For  surely  Literature  must  regulate 
Its  tone  according  to  the  social  state. 
You  both  have  made  a  footing  on  the  Earth ; 
All  future  ages  will  proclaim  the  worth 
You  each  possess,  and,  some  slight  censure  muttered, 
Forgive  the  errors  for  the  truths  you've  uttered. 

ADDISON. 

I  hate  all  quarrels,  but  I  won't  endure 
Your  censure,  Thackeray.     My  speech  was  pure. 
As  a  Spectator,  I  surveyed  mankind, 
And  strove  in  ways  of  truth  to  lead  the  mind. 
I  gave  the  world  amusement,  anyhow, 
By  what  I  wrote.     Have  you  such  preachers  now  ? 

THACKERAY. 

If,  by  their  number,  we  may  estimate 
The  progress  of  man's  knowledge  —  it  is  great. 
Indeed,  at  present,  and  beyond  belief, 
It  would  arouse  your  envy  or  your  grief 
Were  I  to  name  our  daily  journals  merely ; 
Then,  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  or  yearly, 
Papers  and  magazines  come  out  in  shoals, 
To  fire  our  senses,  or  to  light  our  coals. 
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ADDISON. 

How  can  the  writers  find  sufficient  news, 
Incessantly  their  readers  to  amuse  ? 

THACKERAY. 

Such  trifles  scarcely  their  great  minds  engage, 
They  labour  chiefly  to  direct  the  Age  — 
On  Politics,  on  all  things  seen  or  heard 
In  painting,  or  in  music, —  in  a  word, 
On  every  mortal  question,  I  confess, 
We  form  our  judgment  by  the  Public  Press. 

VOLTAIRE. 

I  thought  you  Britons  were  so  free.     How  then 
Can  they  consent  to  be  the  slaves  of  men, 
And  be  submissive  as  a  Sultan's  wives  ? 

THACKERAY. 

We're  not  so  simple  as  to  waste  our  lives 
In  vain  attempts  self-knowledge  to  obtain ; 
Our  public  writers  save  us  all  the  pain 
Of  thinking,  and  disdaining  mere  suggestion, 
Say  what  is  wrong  or  right  on  every  question. 
For  though  in  Europe  when  he  roams  about, 
His  national  importance  oozes  out, — 
At  home,  through  fear,  or  ignorance,  or  sloth, 
The  daring  Englishman  of  late  seems  loth, 
In  thought,  to  vaunt  his  independence,  though 
To  show  it  in  his  deeds  he's  not  so  slow. 

VOLTAIRE. 

'Tis  strange  how  man,  who  boasts  to  be  so  free 
At  all  times,  is  a  slave  in  some  degree. 
No  matter  what  may  be  the  influence, 
In  point  of  fact  I  see  no  difference. 
In  my  day  priests  and  monks  had  most  control, 
And  kept  in  bondage  the  immortal  soul ; 
But  though  the  rule  of  priest-craft  was  a  curse, 
To  be  press-ridden  is  an  evil  worse. 
Your  Briton  about  liberty  may  rave ; 
Spite  of  his  freedom,  he's  the  basest  slave, 
His  mental  rights  so  tamely  to  resign, 
And  reason  in  a  prison  thus  confine. 

THACKERAY. 

Though  much  of  what  you  say  I,  too,  believe, 
There's  an  advantage,  which  you  don't  perceive, 
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In  that  same  practice.     Aught  the  reason  views, 
To  speak  pictorially,  has  many  hues  ; 
One  says  it's  black,  another  calls  it  white, 
A  third  declares  it's  neither  to  his  sight. 
With  such  conflicting  verdicts,  you  can  take 
The  one  you  fancy  most,  whereon  to  stake 
Your  faith,  and  lay  the  others  on  the  shelf. 

VOLTAIRE. 

Where  are  your  eyes  ?     Find  out  the  hue  yourself. 

THACKERAY. 

That's  troublesome.     Besides  I  might  be  wrong, 
And  then  to  me  the  error  would  belong ; 
Whereas,  by  echoing  what  people  say, 
The  blame  on  other  shoulders  I  can  lay 
For  any  folly  I  may  say  or  do. 
Sure  that's  a  method  better  of  the  two. 
Moreover,  Sir,  I  don't  think  you  objected 
Throughout  your  life,  by  slaves  to  be  respected. 

VOLTAIRE. 

Your  reasoning  is  weak,  your  speech  uncouth, 
My  slaves,  at  least,  were  slaves  alone  to  Truth. 

THACKERAY. 

Authors  are  vain,  no  matter  what  the  name  — 
Brown,  Jones,  or  Robinson  —  all  think  the  same. 
Old  Pilate  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head 
When,  in  a  wise,  though  jesting  mood,  he  said  : 
"  Ah,  what  is  Truth  ? "     And  men  will  ever  ask 
That  question  ;  and  will  find  it  no  light  task 
To  answer  it.     "Truth  dwelleth  in  a  well." 
Where  that  same  well  is,  mortals  cannot  tell. 
As  to  your  works,  I  know  not  if  they  were 
The  words  of  truth  or  falsehood,  and  —  don't  care  : 
At  all  events,  they  had  such  weight  in  France, 
On  howling  poverty  and  ignorance, 
That  reason  or  religion's  voice  was  vain 
To  stop,  of  anarchy  the  hellish  reign. 
Your  country  got  into  a  precious  mess, 
From  which,  after  long  years  of  deep  distress, 
It  but  escaped  by  sacrificing  all 
Those  rights  it  took  such  trouble  to  instal. 
A  mighty  despot  seized  the  reins  in  hand 
And  shed  a  tinsel  glory  o'er  the  land  ; 
Nor  ceased  the  influence  of  his  ambition 
Till  France  was  humbled,  nearly  to  perdition. 
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Such  were  the  dire  results,  and  fruits  uncouth, 

Of  what  you're  pleased  to  call  —  the  voice  of  Truth. 

VOLTAIRE. 

Not  quite  so  fast,  my  friend.     For  all  the  shame 
And  grief  that  fell  on  France,  I'm  not  to  blame. 
I  told  man  to  assert  his  mental  right, 
But  not  to  trample  reason  out  of  sight ; 
Nor  from  the  grasp  of  tyrants  to  escape, 
To  set  up  tyranny  of  other  shape. 
As  to  Napoleon, —  what  had  I  to  do 
With  his  ascension,  any  more  than  you  ? 
I  war  on  slavery  of  any  kind, 
Whether  it  be  of  body  or  of  mind. 

THACKERAY. 

Your  good  intent  is  no  excuse  at  all. 
You  were  the  first  to  push  the  rolling  ball  ; 
The  fiercest  fires  with  but  a  spark  begin, — 
Who  lit  the  spark  must  chiefly  bear  the  sin. 
And  as  to  Buonaparte,  you  scarcely  flatter 
Your  country  for  its  worship  ;  but  no  matter, 
France  has  another  ruler  of  the  name, 
Who  wields  the  sceptre  with  a  hand  not  tame  ; 
And,  to  prevent  such  doctrines  as  you  preach, 
Has  wisely  put  a  gag  upon  the  speech. 

JOHNSON. 

Has  he,  indeed  ?     I  would  some  mighty  ruler 
Would  do  the  same  in  England,  and  so  school  her 
That  licence  never  caused  a  nation's  glories: 
I  hate  democracy.     Long  live  the  Tories  ! 

MACAULAY. 

Long  live  the  Whigs  !     They  were  my  earthly  Pals. 

VOLTAIRE. 

Down  with  them  both.     Long  live  the  Radicals ! 

BACON. 

Hence  with  such  cries !     It  ill  becomes  a  spirit 
Man's  prejudice  in  Hades  to  inherit. 
Statesmen  and  kings  are  creatures  of  the  day; 
Wisdom  alone  and  knowledge  live  for  aye. 
To  them,  at  least,  philosophers,  be  true. 

GOLDSMITH. 

Well  said,  old  Sage.     Johnson,  that's  one  for  you. 
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JOHNSON". 

'Tis  folly  for  a  wise  man  to  resent 
The  speech  of  fools.     Sir,  you're  impertinent. 


Good  H'ords. 

THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 
A  Love  Story. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN    HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

MRS.  STEDMAN  was  sitting  with  all  her  children  round  her, 
trying  to  make  the  evening  pass  as  usual,  in  reading,  lesson- 
learning,  drawing;  broken  by  fits  of  play  and  merry  chat.  None  of 
the  boys,  except  the  eldest,  knew  of  what  had  occurred,  or  saw  any- 
thing remarkable  in  their  father's  absence  —  and  she  had  charged 
Julius  to  be  silent  for  the  present.  He,  wise  and  grave  beyond  his 
years,  and  his  parents'  confidant  in  many  things,  was  the  only  one  who 
had  been  told  more  about  Uncle  Julius  than  that  his  father  had  had 
such  a  brother,  who  died  abroad.  And  even  he  knew  comparatively 
little  ;  but  it  was  enough  greatly  to  interest  and  excite  him.  Besides, 
his  mother  —  the  one  grand  idol  of  his  life,  whom  he  worshipped  with 
that  adoring  filial  tenderness,  which  is  Heaven's  best  instrument  for 
making  noble  men  —  his  mother  had  been  put  into  his  charge,  and  he 
watched  her  with  especial  care  —  distracted  the  attention  of  the  rest 
from  her  —  and  hovered  about  her  with  endless  little  caresses,  listening 
all  the  while  to  every  sound  of  the  hall-bell,  which  made  her  start 
whenever  it  rang. 

For  Edna,  more  imaginative  than  her  husband,  and  quicker  to  put 
things  together,  could  not  get  out  of  her  mind  a  strange  impression, 
which  came  very  near  the  truth.  And  when  her  son  brought  her  the 
letter,  having  first  carefully  allured  her  away  from  the  rest,  that  she 
might  read  it  unobserved,  her  hands  shook  so  that  she  could  scarcely 
break  the  seal. 

The  next  minute  she  had  burst  out  with  a  great  cry  of  "  Julius  !  " 
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Her  boy  ran  to  her  alarmed,  and  took  her  in  his  arms  —  his  dear 
little  mother. 

"  Not  you,  my  son.  I  did  not  mean  you,  but  your  Uncle  Julius. 
Papa  has  found  Uncle  Julius." 

There  is  a  belief — a  feeling  —  Julius  had  had  it  strongly  not  so 
many  weeks  before,  when  he  stood  in  the  dark  outside  his  brother's 
shut  door  —  that  if  the  dead  were  to  come  back  to  us  again,  they 
would  find  their  place  filled  up,  their  loss  mourned  no  longer,  and  the 
smooth  surface  of  daily  life  grown  greenly  over  them  like  the  grass 
over  their  graves.  This  is  true,  in  degree,  and  Infinite  Mercy  makes 
it  so ;  else  human  nature  could  not  possibly  endure  its  anguish  to  the 
end.  But  there  are  exceptions,  and  the  present  was  one  of  them. 
Julius  —  poor  prodigal  as  he  might  be  —  had  fed  on  his  own  swines' 
husks  silently,  far  away ;  he  had  never  either  disgraced  or  wronged 
any  one,  least  of  all  his  brother.  Heavy  grief  though  he  had  caused, 
there  was  mixed  with  it  none  of  that  aching  bitterness  which  Edna 
felt  in  her  own  heart,  and  the  mute  contempt  which  she  read  in  her 
husband's  face,  whenever  she  chanced  to  mention  her  sister.  There- 
fore, her  rejoicing  over  the  lost  and  found  was  as  unclouded  as  her 
love  —  and  she  had  always  loved  Julius. 

The  wonderful  news  could  not  be  long  hid,  especially  in  this  loving 
family,  where  the  parents  kept  none  but  necessary  secrets  from  their 
children.  The  mother  was  soon  the  centre  of  an  eager  group,  asking 
all  manner  of  questions,  and  evidently  regarding  the  whole  matter  as  a 
sort  of  real-life  fairy  tale. 

"  Don't  bother  mamma,  children,"  said  Julius,  with  tender  authorita- 
tiveness.  "  Come  away  with  me,  and  I'll  tell  you  as  much  as  I  know, 
while  she  reads  papa's  letter." 

Dr.  Stedman  had  written,  not  telegraphed,  that  he  might  startle  her 
less  and  give  her  the  latest  intelligence,  and  had  sent  his  letter  by  the 
faithful  Tommy  Fox,  who  was  to  remain  that  night  at  Brook  Street, 
and  bring  Mrs.  Stedman  back  with  him  the  first  thing  next  morning. 

"  I  do  not  want  you  until  the  morning,"  wrote  William  to  his  wife. 
"You  must  get  a  good  night's  rest,  for  I  fear  you  may  have  some  days, 
or  perhaps  weeks,  of  heavy  nursing  here.  However,  if  he  survives  the 
next  twenty-four  hours,  he  will  live,  I  doubt  not.  I  might  have  sent 
for  you  to-night,  but  I  thought  it  best  not." 

Edna  felt  also  that  it  was  best  not  —  that  not  even  his  wife  should 
share  in  this  solemn  watch  which  William  kept  so  faithfully  —  uncertain 
whether  after  all  his  brother  might  not  slip  away,  unrecognising 
and  unrecognised,  into  the  next  world.  But  even  if  Julius  died,  it 
would  be  a  lighter  burden  to  bear  than  that  which  Dr.  Stedman  had 
borne  so  patiently,  so  silently,  all  these  years  ;  not  suffering  it  to  dark- 
en his  home-life,  which  would  indeed  have  been  both  foolish  and 
wrong.  Still  it  was  there  —  and  his  wife  knew  it.  Almost  every 
human  heart  has  some  such  dark  chamber  in  it ;  she  had  had  hers  too. 

Now,  was  the  grief  to  be  lilted  off  or  not?  Edna  could  not  lell ; 
nor  William.  He  had  only  said,  in  reference  to  the  future,  one  thing 
— "  If  Julius  recovers,  will  my  wife  take  him  home?"  At  which  the 
wife  smiled  to  herself.     There  was  no  need  to  answer  that  question. 

So  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  for  possibilities  ;  and  first,  by  telling 
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the  children  as  much  of  their  uncle's  history  as  she  thought  advisable. 
They  were  not  inquisitive  or  worrying  children.  Still  they  had  their 
natural  curiosity,  increased  by  the  very  few  facts  she  was  able  to  give 
them  ;  indeed  little  more  than  that  Uncle  Julius,  whom  they  had  sup- 
pcsed  to  be  dead,  had  reappeared,  and  at  last  come  home. 

"  But  why  did  he  not  come  home  before,  mamma?" 

"  Being  a  soldier  he  could  not  do  that,  I  suppose." 

"Still,  he  might  have  written,"  said  Julius,  a  little  severely.  "It 
was  unkind  of  him  to  let  you  and  papa  imagine  he  was  dead,  and 
grieve  after  him  for  so  many  years." 

"  People  sometimes  do  unkind  things  without  meaning  it,  or,  at  least, 
without  definitely  intending  it,"  said  the  mother,  gently.     "When  you 

are  as  old  as  I  am,  my  son,  you  will  have   learned  that ."     Here 

she  stopped,  hindered  by  the  great  difficulty  with  all  young  people  — 
how  to  keep  them  sternly  to  the  right ;  and  yet  while  preaching  strict 
justice,  to  remember  mercy.  "  In  truth,  my  children,"  added  she,  with 
that  plain  candour  which  had  been  her  safeguard  all  her  life,  and 
taught  her  sons  to  be  as  fearlessly  true  as  herself,  "  it  is  useless  to  ques- 
tion me ;  for  I  know  almost  nothing,  except  that  papa  has  found  his 
brother  again,  which  will  make  him  so  happy.  You  like  papa  to  be 
happy,  all  of  you  ?  " 

"Ah,  yes!"  and  they  ceased  troubling  her  with  their  wonderings, 
but  with  the  brilliant  imagination  of  youth,  darted  at  once  to  the  possi- 
bility of  Uncle  Julius's  appearance  among  them,  making  endless  spec- 
ulations and  arrangements  concerning  him.  The  twins,  hearing  he 
had  been  a  soldier,  brought  out  their  favourite  toy-cannon,  with  a  man 
behind  it,  which  man  they  immediately  named  "  Uncle  Julius." 
Robert,  who  had  set  his  heart  upon  wandering  half  over  the  world, 
exulted  in  the  thought  of  all  the  information  he  should  get  about  for- 
eign countries  ;  and  Will,  after  much  meditation,  leaped  at  once  to  a 
most  brilliant  conclusion. 

"  That  folio  of  drawings  you  keep,  beside  the  old  easel  in  your  bed- 
room, mamma —  were  they  not  done  by  Uncle  Julius?  You  said  he 
was  an  artist  before  he  went  away  to  India." 

"  Yes." 

"And  clever,  too,  to  judge  by  those  sketches,  which  you  have  never 
properly  shown  me  yet,  and  will  not  let  me  have  to  copy  ; —  very  good 
they  are,  some  of  them,"  continued  Will,  with  the  slightly  patronising 
tone  of  the  younger  generation.  "  Of  course  he  is  too  old  to  make  an 
artist  now ;  but  he  might  help  to  make  me  one." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  mother,  and  wondered  whether  Uncle  Julius 
would  recognise,  as  his  brother  and  she  had  long  since  began  to  do, 
the  eternal  law  of  progression,  whereby  one  generation  slips  aside,  or 
is  set  aside,  and  another  takes  it  place  —  a  law  righteous  and  easy  of 
belief  to  happy  parents,  but  hard  to  others,  who  have  to  drop  down, 
solitary  and  childless,  into  the  great  sea  of  oblivion,  leaving  not  a 
trace  behind.  As  she  looked  on  her  bright,  brave  boys  growing  up 
around  her,  in  whom  her  memory  and  their  father's  would  live,  long 
after  both  were  in  the  dust,  Edna  thought  of  Julius,  and  sighed. 

"  Now,  my  little  man,  you  must  chatter  no  more,  but  be  off  to  bed ; 
for  mamma  has  a  great  deal  to  do  to-night." 
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Nevertheless,  she  was  not  afraid,  though  it  was  a  small  and  already 
full  house  in  which  she  had  to  make  room  for  the  wanderer  ;  but  the 
capacity  of  people's  houses  often  corresponds  with  that  of  their  hearts. 
And  she  had  good  servants  —  a  good  mistress  usually  has —  and  help- 
ful, unselfish  children.  Her  eldest,  especially,  followed  her  about  the 
house,  assisting  in  her  plans  and  arrangements  almost  as  cleverly  as  a 
daughter,  and  yet  so  manly,  so  wise,  so  reliable,  that  for  the  hundredth 
time  his  mother  pitied  all  women  who  had  not  a  son  like  Julius. 

Yet  when  he  and  she  sat  together  over  the  fire,  the  house  being 
silent  and  all  preparations  made,  both  for  her  temporary  absence  and 
for  her  return  with  poor  Uncle  Julius,  if  he  recovered, —  with  the  reac- 
tion from  her  first  joyful  excitement  over,  anxious  thoughts  came  into 
Edna's  mind.  Was  she  right  in  bringing  into  her  household  and 
among  her  young  sons  this  man,  who  might  be  so  changed — whose 
life  for  fifteen  years  and  more  was  utterly  unknown  to  her,  except  that 
he  had  sunk  deplorably  from  his  former  estate  ?  When  her  eldest  son, 
looking  at  her  with  his  honest,  innocent,  boyish  eyes,  said  earnestly, — 
"  Now,  mamma,  tell  me  all  about  poor  Uncle  Julius,"  Edna  trembled. 

But  only  for  a  moment.  She  knew  well,  her  anxious  life  had  often 
taught  her,  the  plain  fact  that  we  cannot  live  two  days  at  once ;  that 
beyond  a  certain  prudent  forecasting  of  consequences,  we  have  but  to 
see  the  right  for  the  time  being,  and  act  upon  it. 

"  My  son,"  she  answered  cautiously,  as  her  judgment  prompted,  but 
honestly,  as  mothers  ought,  who  have  their  children's  souls  in  their 
hands,  "  Uncle  Julius  has  had  a  very  hard,  sad  life.  It  may  have  been 
not  even  a  good  life.  I  do  not  know.  But  papa  does  ;  and  he  under- 
stands what  is  right  far  better  than  we.  He  says  he  wishes  Uncle 
Julius  to  come  home  —  he  is  so  glad  and  thankful  to  have  him  at  home. 
So  of  course  it  is  all  right.     We  can  trust  papa,  both  you  and  I." 

"  To  be  sure  we  can,"  said  Julius,  and  looked  his  father's  very  image 
while  he  spoke  :  so  that  Edna  had  no  farther  fear  even  for  her  darling 
boy. 

It  was  little  more  than  ten  in  the  forenoon,  and  Holt  Common  was 
bathed  in  the  brightest  spring  sunshine,  when  Edna  crossed  it  under 
Tommy  Fox's  guidance,  to  take  the  shortest  cut  to  the  "  Goat  and 
Compasses."  She  scarcely  looked  at  the  sweet  sights  around  her  —  the 
green  mosses,  the  perfumed  gorse  —  so  full  was  her  heart,  trembling 
between  hope  and  fear,  wondering  whether  it  would  please  God  to  give 
this  poor  wrecked  life  into  their  hands  —  hers  and  Will's  —  to  be  made 
whole  and  sound  again,  even  in  this  world  ;  or  whether  in  His  infinite 
wisdom  He  would  take  it  to  Himself,  to  do  with  it  according  to  His 
omnipotent  will,  which  must  be  perfect,  or  it  would  not  be  omnipotent. 

There  was  a  figure  standing  at  the  ale-house  door-1- her  husband 
watching  for  her.  Edna  looked  rather  than  asked  the  trembling  ques- 
tion —  "  Is  he  alive  ?  "  which  William's  smile  answered  at  once. 

He  had  held  up  bravely  till  now ;  but  when  he  found  himself  alone 
with  his  wife,  he  broke  down.  Edna  took  his  head  to  her  bosom,  and 
let  him  weep  there,  almost  like  one  of  his  own  little  children. 

But  there  was  no  time  to  waste  in  mere  emotion  ; — the  patient  must 
not  be  left  for  ten  minutes.  Nothing  but  constant  watching  could  save 
the  life  which  flickered  like  a  dying  taper,  half  in  and  half  out  of  the 
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body.  Julius  might  slip  away  at  any  moment,  giving  no  sign,  as  all 
the  night  through  he  had  given  none.  It  was  impossible  to  say  whether 
he  even  recognised  his  brother,  though  the  pressure  on  the  brain  pro- 
duced stupor  rather  than  delirium. 

"  He  lies,  looking  as  quiet  as  a  baby,"  said  Will,  with  a  great  sob. 
"I  have  cut  his  hair  and  beard :  he  is  quite  bald.  You  would  hardly 
know  him.     I  wonder  if  he  will  know  you,  Edna  ? " 

"  Let  us  come  and  see,"  answered  Mrs.  Stedman,  as  she  laid  aside 
her  bonnet,  and  made  silently  all  her  little  arrangements  for  the  long 
long  sisterly  watch,  of  which  God  only  knew  the  end. 

Her  husband  followed  her  with  eyes  full  of  love.  "  There  is  nobody 
to  do  this  but  you,  my  wife.  You  would  do  it,  I  knew."  She  smiled. 
"And  I  have  made  things  as  light  for  you  as  I  can.  Mrs.  Fox  will 
take  the  night-nursing.  She  is  evidently  very  fond  of  him — but  every- 
body was  always  fond  of  Julius.     My  poor  dear  lad  !  " 

The  strong  fraternal  love  —  rare  between  men,  but,  when  it  does 
happen,  the  heavenliest,  noblest  bond,  a  help  through  life,  and  faithful 
even  unto  death  —  shone  in  William's  eyes;  and  his  wife  honoured  and 
loved  him  for  it. 

"  Come,"  she  whispered,  "perhaps,  please  God,  we  may  save  him 
yet.     Come  and  take  me  to  Julius's  room." 

For  another  day  and  night  the  poor  brain  —  worn  out  with  misery, 
and  disordered  by  the  continual  use  of  opium  —  lay  in  a  torpid  condi- 
tion, of  which  it  was  impossible  to  foretell  the  next  change.  Then 
sharp  physical  pain  supervened,  and  forced  into  a  kind  of  semi-con- 
sciousness the  bewildered  mind. 

The  day  he  had  spent  out  on  the  common  —  Tommy  Fox  afterwards 
confessed  to  having  seen  Mr.  Stone  lying  for  hours  under  a  damp  furze- 
bush —  brought  back  his  old  rheumatic  torments.  He  had  over  again 
the  same  illness,  rheumatic  fever,  through  which  his  brother  had  nursed 
him  twenty  years  ago.  Strangely  enough,  this  agony  of  body  was  the 
most  merciful  thing  that  could  have  happened  to  the  mind.  It  seemed 
to  annihilate  the  present  entirely,  and  thrust  him  back  to  the  days  of 
his  youth.  He  took  quite  naturally  the  presence  of  Will  and  Edna, 
and  very  soon  began  to  call  them  by  their  right  names,  and  compre- 
hend,  1  a  confused  way,  that  he  was  under  their  charge.  And  in  his 
total  helplessness  the  great  difficulty  which  William  had  foreseen,  the 
stopping  of  the  supplies  of  opium,  became  easier  than  they  had  anti- 
cipated. After  he  had  been  brought  back,  as  it  were,  from  the  very 
gates  of  the  grave,  to  some  slight  recognition  of  where  he  was,  and 
what  had  happened  to  him,  he  seemed  to  wake  up,  as  people  often  do 
after  severe  illnesses,  with  the  freshness  of  a  child  —  asking  no  ques- 
tions, but  helplessly  and  obediently  clinging  to  those  about  him,  till 
sometimes  none  of  his  nurses  could  look  at  him  without  tears. 

Gradually,  he  passed  out  of  sickness  into  convalescence,  began  visi- 
bly to  amend  in  body,  though  how  far  his  mind  was  alive  to  the  things 
around  him  it  was  difficult  to  say.  He  noticed  nothing  much —  neither 
the  changes  which  Edna  had  gradually  instituted  in  his  ragged  ward- 
robe, nor  the  comforts  which  she  gathered  around  him  in  his  homely 
room.  He  spoke  little,  and  his  whole  intelligence  seemed  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  trying  to  bear,  as  patiently  as  he  could,  his  physical  suffer- 
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ings,  which,  for  a  long  time,  were  very  great.  When  at  last  Edna,  to 
whose  ministering  care  he  had  grown  quite  accustomed,  proposed  tak- 
ing him  "home,"  he  assented,  but  without  asking  the  slightest  question 
as  to  what  and  where  "  home  "  was. 

Letty,  either  as  Letty  or  as  Mrs.  Vanderdecken,  he  never  once 
named. 

Indeed,  in  the  complete  absorption  of  the  time,  neither  Edna  nor 
her  husband  thought  much  about  her  themselves.  The  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  Holywell  Park  troubled  them  not ;  the  place  was  half 
shut  up,  the  mistress,  being  away  at  Brighton.  Thence  she  never  sent, 
never  wrote ;  at  which  they  were  neither  surprised  nor  sorry. 

But  the  night  before  they  had  settled  to  quit  Mrs.  Fox's  kindly  roof, 
the  good  woman  brought  to  Mrs.  Stedman,  for  whom  she  had  con- 
ceived a  great  admiration,  a  note  from  the  Hall. 

"  I  don't  know  if  you  knows  Mrs.  Vanderdecken,  ma'am,  but  perhaps 
you  do,  as  it  was  through  her  little  girl  I  heard  of  Dr.  Stedman.  And 
she's  a  kind  lady  —  a  very  kind  lady  indeed:  he  saw  her  the  day  be- 
fore he  was  ill.     Didn't  you,  sir  ?  " 

Edna  interposed,  and  stopped  the  conversation,  but  her  caution 
seemed  needless.  The  sick  man  took  no  notice,  and  she  hoped  he 
had  seen  and  heard  nothing.  However,  just  before  she  left  him  for 
the  night,  Julius  called  her  back. 

"  What  was  that  note  you  had  ?     From  your  sister  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Have  you  seen  her  ? " 

"  No." 

This  was  all  he  asked  or  was  told,  though,  in  much  anxiety,  Edna 
sat  down  beside  him  for  another  half-hour.  By-and-by,  Julius  felt 
feebly  for  her  hand. 

"  Are  you  there  still,  sister  Edna.  I  like  to  have  you  beside  me.  I 
know  you  now,  and  Will  too,  though  at  first  I  did  not.  I  thought  I  was 
dreaming.  I  have  had  so  many  queer  dreams.  They  all  came  out  of 
that  box  which  you  never  will  let  me  have." 

"  No,  never  again." 

"  Does  Will  say  so  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  Then  I  suppose  he  must  be  obeyed.  When  we  were  lads,  kind  as 
he  was  to  me,  Will  always  made  me  obey  him."  Julius  smiled  faintly, 
yet  more  like  his  own  smile  than  Edna  had  ever  seen  yet.  "  Where  is 
Will  to-night  ? " 

"  Gone  home,  to  get  ready  the  house  for  us  toJmorrow,  you  know. 
Besides,  he  has  his  work  to  do." 

"  Ah,  yes  !  and  mine  is  all  done.  I  shirked  it  once ;  and  now,  when 
I  want  to  do  it,  I  cannot.  Why  do  you  and  Will  take  me  home  ?  I 
would  never  have  come  of  myself.  I  shall  only  be  a  burden  upon  you. 
Do  you  know,  Edna,  that  I  have  not  a  halfpenny  in  the  world  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"Except  of  course,  my  pension  as  a  soldier  —  a  common  soldier, 
which  I  have  been  —  I  ceased  to  be  a  gentleman,  years  ago." 

Edna  smiled. 

"  Do  not  mock  me,  it  is  true.     You  had  better  not  take  me  back.     I 
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shall  only  be  a  trouble  to  you.  Nay,  even  a  disgrace.  Will  is  an  hon- 
est, honourable,  prosperous  man,  while  I .     What  will  all  your 

friends  say  ? " 

"  We  shall  never  ask  them.  But,"  added  Will's  wife,  in  reasoning 
not  her  own,  for  her  own  failed  her,  "  it  is  just  the  story  of  the  piece  of 
silver  —  'And  when  she  hath  found  it,  she  calleth  her  friends  and 
neighbours  together,  saying,  Rejoice  with  me,  for  I  have  found  my 
piece  that  was  lost.'" 

Julius  turned  away  bitterly.  "  Don't  talk  to  me  out  of  the  Bible.  I 
do  not  believe  in  the  Bible.  Only"  —  as  if  he  feared  he  had  hurt  her 
—  "I  believe  in  you." 

"  Thank  you,  dear."  She  often  called  him  "  dear  "  now,  in  the  tone 
she  used  to  her  own  children  ;  for,  in  many  ways,  Julius  had  grown  so 
very  like  a  child.  "  And  I  believe  in  the  Bible.  Therefore,  I  came 
here  to  nurse  you,  and  keep  you  alive,  if  we  could.  Therefore,  as  soon 
as  you  are  stronger,  I  mean  to  take  you  home,  to  begin  a  new  life,  and 
never  to  speak  of  the  old  life  any  more." 

Tender  as  her  words  were,  there  was  a  certain  authority  in  them  — 
the  quiet  decision  which  Edna  always  showed  —  and  nobody  attempted 
to  gainsay. 

Julius  did  not,  but  lay  quiet,  with  his  eyelids  closed,  till  at  length  he 
suddenly  opened  them. 

"There  was  a  packet  —  letters  —  which  I  think  I  made  up  just  be- 
fore I  was  ill.     Where  is  it  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Fox  found  it,  and  delivered  it  to  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
addressed." 

"And  that  was " 

"  Mrs.  Vanderdecken." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? " 

"  Quite  sure.     Now,  go  to  sleep." 

"One  minute," — and  Julius  lifted  himself  up,  and  caught  Edna's 
hand.  "Tell  her  —  your  sister — that  for  the  child's  sake  I  have  for- 
given her  all.  I  will  never  harm  her.  Her  daughter  knows  nothing — 
never  will  know.     Say,  I  forgive  her,  and  bid  her  good-bye  from  me." 

"  I  will,"  said  Edna,  and  then,  still  holding  her  hand,  Julius  dropped 
into  the  quietest  slumber  which  he  had  yet  known. 

When  alone  for  the  night,  Mrs.  Stedman  read  over  again  the  dirty- 
looking  note,  which  had  lain  a  whole  day  in  the  pocket  of  a  small 
child,  one  of  Mrs.  Vanderdecken's  Sunday  class,  by  whom  it  had  been 
sent.  Letty's  cowardice  had  followed  her  to  the  last.  There  was  in 
the  missive  neither  beginning  nor  ending.  Nothing  that  could  identify 
it  or  its  writer,  or  betray  any  fact  that  it  was  safer  to  conceal. 

"  I  know  all  and  was  glad  your  husband  had  been  sent  for  to  the 
poor  man,  you  and  he  being  the  proper  persons  to  manage  the  busi- 
ness. Give  him  my  best  wishes,  and  I  hope  he  will  soon  get  well.  If 
I  could  do  anything  —  but  it  is  better  not  —  you  will  understand  that. 
Only,  if  you  like  to  come  and  talk  it  over  with  me,  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  see  you,  for  I  am  quite  alone  here,  though  I  shall  return  to  Brighton 
in  two  days." 

Edna  closed  the  letter  with  a  heavy  sigh  j  and  sat  long  pondering 
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over  it,  and  how  she  could  answer  it ;  whether  it  would  not  be  advis- 
able under  the  circumstances,  and  especially  with  regard  to  a  future 
that  was  very  difficult  at  best,  to  go  and  see  Letty,  as  she  asked,  in  her 
own  house,  and,  calmly  but  not  unkindly,  "talk  it  over,"  as  she  pro- 
posed, thus  closing  for  ever  the  grave  of  a  past  that  could  return  no 
more. 

In  her  husband's  absence,  Edna  was  obliged  to  trust  to  her  own 
judgment,  and  what  she  knew  his  would  be.  He  had  said  more  than 
once,  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  enter  his  sister-in-law's  door, 
nor  did  his  wife  dissent  from  this.  There  is  a  limit  beyond  which  self- 
respect  cannot  pass ;  and  charity  itself  changes  its  character  when  it 
becomes  the  subserviency  of  weak  right  to  rampant  wrong.  But  Mrs. 
Stedman,  who  had  not  an  atom  of  weakness  about  her,  or  pride  either, 
felt  no  hesitation  whatever  in  crossing,  just  once  and  no  more,  her  sis- 
ter's grand  threshold  ;  neither  humbly  nor  scornfully,  but  with  a  kindly 
sisterly  heart.  If  she  could  do  Letty  any  good,  why,  well  !  If  not, 
still  it  was  well  too.  They  would  both  see  clearly,  once  for  all,  what 
their  future  relations  to  one  another  were  to  be. 

So  next  morning,  before  Julius  was  well  awake,  without  saying  any- 
thing to  him  or  anybody,  she  started  off  across  the  common  to  Holy- 
well Hall. 

It  was  a  very  fine  house,  the  finest  Mrs.  Stedman  had  ever  entered ; 
for  her  busy  domestic  life  and  narrow  means  had,  until  lately,  kept  her 
very  much  out  of  society.  She  admired  it  extremely,  for  she  had  such 
pleasure  in  anything  orderly,  fit,  and  beautiful.  Yet,  when  her  little 
feet  trod  on  the  polished  black  and  white  marble  of  the  hall,  and  fol- 
lowed two  tall  liveried  footmen  up  a  magnificent  staircase,  stately,  silent, 
and  chill,  her  heart  sank  a  little,  and  she  was  glad  fate  had  not  bur- 
dened her  with  her  sister's  splendid  lot.  It  did  not  occur  to  her,  in  her 
utter  lack  of  self-consciousness,  that  had  such  been  the  case,  the  prob- 
abilities were  that  Holywell  Hall  would  have  been  as  bright  as  Brook 
Street. 

The  footman  went  before,  and  she  was  following  him  at  once  into 
Mrs.  Vanderdecken's  morning-room,  when  she  heard  her  sister's  voice 
within,  and  hesitated. 

"Stedman  is  the  name,  Wood  ?  —  I  don't  know  —  yes,  I  do  know 
the  lady.     Show  her  into  the  yellow  drawing-room.     Oh,  she  is  here." 

Rather  awkwardly,  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  came  forward,  merely  to 
shake  hands,  till,  the  servant  having  closed  the  door  behind  him,  she 
stooped  and  kissed  her  sister,  though  not  with  much  demonstration  of 
affection. 

,"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  It  was  extremely  kind  of  you  to  come. 
You  see  I  couldn't  come  to  you  —  it  was  quite  an  impossibility." 

"  Certainly." 

Then  Letty  burst  out  — 

"  Oh  !  Edna,  do  give  me  a  little  comfort.  I  have  been  so  frightened 
—  so  thoroughly  miserable.     This  is  indeed  a  wretched  business." 

"  I  do  not  see  that,  since  it  has  ended  so  well,  in  Julius's  recovery. 
He  might  have  died.  It  was  such  a  merciful  chance  that  your  little 
girl  wrote  to  my  husband." 

"  Yes ;  and  I  assure  you  I  did  not  scold  her  at  all  for  doing  so.     I 
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was  only  too  thankful  to  get  her  safe  away,  where  she  would  hear  no 
more  of  that  dreadful  story,  or  of  him,  poor  fellow:  he  made  her  so 
fond  of  him.  She  cried  her  eyes  out  till  I  told  her  Dr.  Stedman  was 
with  him,  and  that  he  was  getting  well.     That  is  true,  is  it  not  ? " 

"  Yes,  thank  God  !  " 

"  And  nobody  here  knows  who  he  is ;  but,  like  Gertrude,  people  think 
him  Mr.  Stone?" 

"No, —  Mr.  Stedman,"  said  Edna,  coldly.  "My  husband  was  not 
likely  to  be  ashamed  of  his  brother,  or  to  conceal  his  relationship  to 
him.  But  you  need  not  be  alarmed  ;  we  have  carefully  hidden  our 
connection  with  you.  No  one  here  has  the  least  idea  that  you  are  my 
sister." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you ! "  And  then,  some  dim  notion  striking 
Letty  that  it  was  an  odd  thing  to  express  gratitude  for,  she  added,  half- 
apologetically,  "  You  see,  we  are  obliged  to  be  careful.  In  our  position, 
people  do  talk  of  us  so.  And  he  was  so  violent,  so  cruel,  to  me  —  Ju- 
lius, I  mean.  And  there  was  something  so  disreputable  —  so  dreadful 
—  about  his  story.     You  know  it,  of  course." 

"  No,  he  has  told  us  almost  nothing ;  and  we  are  determined  to  in- 
quire nothing.  My  husband  believes  less  in  the  confession  of  sins 
than  in  the  forsaking  of  them.  Unless  Julius  speaks  himself,  we  shall 
never  ask  him  a  single  question  about  his  past  life." 

"  Well,  perhaps  that  is  your  best  course  ;  any  other  would  be  so  very 

inconvenient.     I  declare,  when  I  listen  to  Gertrude's  story but  I'll 

just  repeat  it  to  you,  for  it  will  relieve  my  mind." 

And  she  told,  accurately  enough  for  her,  Julius's  whole  sad  tale,  which 
he  had  told  to  the  child,  and  her  own  interview  with  him,  which  had  fol- 
lowed it. 

The  facts  were  all  new  to  Edna,  but  she  said  nothing ;  how  could 
she  ?  From  the  sick  bed  beside  which  she  had  watched  so  long,  she 
seemed  to  gaze  on  her  elegant  sister,  gifted  with  every  thing  that  the 
world  could  give,  and  she  understood  something  about  the  joy  in  hea- 
ven, not  over  the  rich  and  the  prosperous,  but  over  one  sinner  that  re- 
penteth.  The  one  question,  Did  he  repent  ?  was  all  she  ever  asked 
herself,  and  that  time  alone  could  answer. 

"  Was  it  not  dreadful  of  him,"  Letty  continued,  "  after  all  these  years, 
and  when  I  would  have  met  him  so  friendly,  to  try  to  injure  me  thus  ? 
Ah,  Edna,  you  don't  know  the  agony  of  a  poor  mother  who  fears  los- 
ing her  child's  heart." 

"  No,"  said  Edna  ;  "but  you  need  have  no  fear  now  :  "  and  then  she 
delivered,  word  for  word,  the  message  Julius  had  sent. 

Letty  was  a  good  deal  touched.  "  Poor  fellow,  poor  fellow !  "  she 
repeated  several  times,  and  wiped  her  eyes  with  her  lace  pocket-hand- 
kerchief. "  But  why  does  he  bid  me  good-bye  ?  Will  he  die,  do  you 
think  ? " 

"  God  only  knows.  The  first  danger  is  past,  but  there  is  a  weary 
convalescence  before  him.     He  will  never  be  really  strong,  William 

says  ;  and  if  any  ill  turn  comes .     But  we  will  not  forebode  evils. 

I  hope  for  the  best." 

"  Ah,  you  always  did.  You  were  always  the  cheerfullest,  bravest 
girl.     I  wish  I  had  been  more  like  you." 
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But  these  sudden  compunctions,  which  ended  in  nothing,  only  made 
Edna  sigh.     She  rose. 

"  I  must  go  now,  Letty.  He  will  be  waiting  for  me.  I  take  him 
home  to  day." 

"  He  ?  Oh,  I  had  forgotten  !  You  mean  poor  Julius.  I  do  hope  he 
will  recover ;  tell  him  I  said  so.  Where  are  you  taking  him  —  to  Brook 
Street  ?  But  of  course  you  have  no  other  house.  Poor  dear  fellow,  I 
am  sure  I  wish  him  well.  But  are  you  sure  he  will  not  attempt  to  in- 
jure me?" 

Edna  smiled.  It  would  have  been  a  sarcastic  smile  once,  when  she 
was  scornful  and  young  ;  now  it  was  only  sad.  She  did  not  attempt  to 
grow  grapes  from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles  any  more.  She  only  un- 
derstood, though  it  had  been  bitter  learning,  that  all  human  creatures 
were  of  God's  handiwork,  and,  if  He  had  patience  with  them,  so  must 
she  have. 

"  And  now,  Letty,  good-bye;  for  I  really  must  go." 

Upon  which  Letty  eagerly  begged  her  to  stay. 

"  Why  can't  you  have  lunch  with  me,  Edna,  my  dear?  I  am  so  dull, 
alone  here.  And  besides,  I  should  like  to  show  you  the  house  and  the 
conservatory ;  you  were  always  fond  of  flowers.  Ours  are  considered 
very  fine,  especially  our  orchids.  Mr.  Vanderdecken  has  paid  sixty 
guineas  a-piece  for  some  of  them." 

Edna  shook  her  head.  "  I  have  no  time  for  orchids  just  at  present." 
And  then,  seeing  real  disappointment  in  her  sister's  looks,  she  agreed 
to  stay  with  her  another  half-hour. 

"  Especially  as  we  may  not  meet  again  for  some  time.  You  must 
perceive,  I  cannot  ask  you  to   Brook   Street,  and  as  for  my  coming 

here .     But  we  shall  remain   sisters,  feeling   very  kindly   to   one 

another,  I  trust.     And,  Letty  clear,  if  ever  you  are  in  trouble,  and  want 
somebody  to  help  you " 

Here  she  quite  broke  down.  To  the  last  day  of  her  life  Edna  would 
never  lose  this  sore-wounded,  ill-requited  love  for  her  only  sister. 

Letty  kissed  her,  not  unaffectionately. 

"Thank  you.  We  all  have  trouble,  some  time  or  other,  I  suppose. 
But  I  hope  mine  is  far  off  still.  I  am  very  comfortable,  and  Mr.  Van- 
derdecken is  extremely  kind.  Then,  too,  I  have  such  a  pretty  house. 
Won't  you  come  and  look  at  it  ?  People  say  many  a  nobleman's  man- 
sion is  not  near  so  fine." 

This  was  true ;  and  Edna's  innocent,  generous  heart  admired  it  so 
warmly,  that  her  sister's  spirits  quite  rose. 

"  Yes,  I  do  think  ours  is  a  charming  place,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
show  it  to  you.  I  am  very  glad  you  came  to  see  me,  and  I  only  wish 
we  could  meet  oftener,  my  dear.     But  I  suppose  that  is  impossible." 

Edna  was  silent :  she  also  felt  that  it  was  impossible. 

"  Gertrude  will  be  so  disappointed  that  she  has  not  seen  you.  She 
thinks  a  great  deal  of  her  Aunt  Edna.  And,  perhaps,  by-and-by,  when 
she  has  forgotten  all  about  Mr.  Stone,  who  I  shall  tell  her  is  quite  well, 

and  gone  away  to  his  own  relations " 

"  Oh,  Letty  !  "  broke  in  the  other  earnestly,  "  whatever  you  tell  her, 
let  it  be  the  exact  truth.     With  such  a  child  as  Gertrude  —  with  any 
child  —  straightforward  truth  is  the  only  way.     Forgive  me  —  it  will 
12 
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be  long  before  I  'preach  '  to  you  again  —  but  I  have  no  little  girl  of 
my  own  ;  and  Gertrude  is  a  dear  child  !     Be  careful  with  her." 

Letty  looked  a  little  vexed.  "It  is  hardly  needful  to  say  that  to  me; 
but,  Edna,  I  will  take  care  of  her.  She  is  the  light  of  my  eyes  —  the 
best  little  girl  that  ever  was  born  !  Julius  said  he  wished  my  child  to 
grow  up  a  better  woman  than  her  mother.  Tell  him,  I  trust  she 
may." 

They  had  now  passed  out  of  the  winter-garden,  with  its  overpower- 
ing atmosphere  of  scent,  into  the  healthy  freshness  of  the  spring  morn- 
ing—  the  delicious  spring,  which  always  brought  back  to  Edna  the 
days  of  her  childhood,  and,  though  it  came  late,  and  long  afterwards, 
the  spring-time  of  her  happy  love.  This  was  twenty  years  ago,  and 
yet,  at  scent  of  violets  and  primroses,  and  singing  of  nest-making 
birds,  every  year  it  came  back  again  fresh  as  yesterday.  It  did  now, 
when  she  thought  of  going  home  to  her  own  blessed  home,  from  which, 
in  all  her  married  life,  she  had  never  been  absent  so  long. 

"  I  must  be  gone,  indeed.     I  have  not  another  moment  to  spare." 

"  Stay,"  said  Letty,  hesitating.  "  What  hour  do  you  go  to  the  sta- 
tion ?  Let  me  send  my  carriage  to  take  you  —  it  would  be  easier  than 
a  fly  —  and  —  I  should  rather  like  to  do  it." 

But  Edna  declined.  Kindly  as  she  felt  towards  her  sister,  to  accept 
favours  from  her  was  impossible. 

"  Ah,  well,  perhaps  you  know  best.  Julius  might  not  have  liked  it ; 
and,  after  all,  it  might  have  looked  a  little  peculiar.  So  good-bye, 
Edna.     Remember  me  kindly  to  all  at  home." 

So  the  sisters  parted,  indefinitely,  without  hinting  at  any  future 
meeting.  They  were  so  different  in  themselves,  and  their  lives  had 
grown  so  wide  apart,  that  much  personal  association  would  have  been 
worse  than  foolish  —  fatal.  It  was  far  best  that  each  should  go  her 
own  way,  until,  or  unless,  the  infinite  chances  and  changes  of  this 
world  should  bring  about  a  future  which  now  seemed  impossible — as 
impossible  as  that  the  dead  should  come  to  life  again,  and  the  lost  be 
found.     Yet  this  had  been. 

As  Edna  crossed  the  park,  her  heart  lightened  almost  into  mirth  by 
the  gladness  of  the  glad  spring  morning,  and  thought  of  Julius,  whom 
she  was  this  day  taking  home,  with  a  wondering  thankfulness  almost 
equal  to  that  with  which  the  sisters  of  Bethany  took  home  their  brother 
Lazarus, —  it  seemed  to  her  as  if,  unto  Infinite  Mercy,  nothing  were 
impossible. 
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When  his  sister-in-law  entered  his  room,  Julius  was  already  up  and 
dressed,  in  the  clothes  to  which  they  had  gradually  accustomed  him  — 
Edna  having  spirited  away  the  old  regimentals,  with  everything  that 
could  remind  him  of  his  former  life.  To  put  it  all  behind  him,  and 
help  him  to  begin  anew,  so  far  as  there  was  any  new  life  left  in  him, 
was  their  grand  aim  ;  and,  so  far,  they  had  succeeded. 

"  Doesn't  he  look  a  sweet,  dear  fellow,  ma'am,  and  not  so  very  ill, 
after  all?"  said  Mrs.  Fox,  who  had  hovered  about  him  the  last  day  or 
two  with  a  tenderness  indescribable. 
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Julius  took  the  old  woman's  hand  —  her  rough  working  hand  —  and 
kissed  it  with  something  of  his  old  chivalrous  air,  which  had  made 
him,  even  under  his  rags  and  tatters,  still  so  completely,  often  so  pain- 
fully, "  the  gentleman." 

"  It  is  all  owing  to  you,  and  my  sister  there,  that  the  '  dear  fellow ' 
is  not  underground  now.  Off  with  you,  Mrs.  Fox,  and  cook  my  last 
dinner  for  me  in  your  own  perfect  style.     I'm  so  hungry." 

"  Bless  you  for  that,  my  dear  Mr.  Stedman,"  said  the  good  landlady 
as  she  hurried  away ;  and  then  Julius  turned  to  Edna  with  a  keen  in- 
quiry. 

"  You  were  out  this  morning.     Where  have  you  been  ?  " 

She  never  thought  of  answering  other  than  the  direct  truth. 

"  I  have  been  across  the  park  to  see  my  sister.  I  wanted  to  bid  her 
good-bye  before  leaving  this  place,  as  she  and  I  are  not  likely  to  meet 
again  soon." 

"  You  do  not  often  meet  ? " 

"  No." 

"  Did  you  give  her  my  message  ?  " 

"  Word  for  word." 

These  were  the  sole  questions  he  asked  ;  indeed,  it  was  the  only 
time  he  mentioned  Letty.  Nay,  when,  on  their  way  to  the  station, 
they  met  her  carriage,  and,  to  Edna's  utter  amazement,  Mrs.  Vander- 
decken  bent  forward  to  bow  and  smile  —  altogether  the  courteous  and 
stately  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  —  Julius  returned  the  salute  as  he  would 
have  done  to  any  other  lady,  and  then  leaned  back,  taking  no  more 
notice  of  her  than  if  she  had  been  a  stranger. 

But  he  did  take  notice,  in  a  way  that  to  Edna  was  infinitely  pathetic, 
of  everything  around  them  in  the  outside  world,  which  seemed  as  fresh 
to  him  as  if  he  had  never  seen  it  before.  He  examined,  with  that 
keen,  artistic  eye  of  his,  every  bit  of  landscape  that  Edna  pointed  out 
to  amuse  him ;  saw  the  primroses  peeping  through  the  roadside  cop- 
pices, and  the  merry  little  birds  flitting  in  and  out  —  nest  building  — 
among  the  hedges  as  they  passed.  And  though,  when  they  reached 
the  railway,  he  seemed  to  shrink  a  little  from  the  sight  of  human 
beings,  and  entreated  that  they  might  have  a  carriage  all  to  themselves, 
still  there  was  no  morbid  misery  in  his  aspect,  and  no  bitterness  in  his 
words.  He  seemed  weak  and  weary  —  that  was  all.  Only  sometimes, 
in  words  he  let  fall  —  for  he  did  not  express  it  directly  —  there  was  the 
sad  longing  for  rest,  mingled  with  what  seemed  an  unconscious  echo 
of  the  Psalmist's  cry,  "  Oh,  spare  me  a  little,  that  I  may  recover  my 
strength,  before  I  go  hence,  and  be  no  more  seen." 

At  the  London  terminus  William  met  them,  and  almost  without  say- 
ing a  word  —  he  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  speak  —  half  led,  half  car- 
ried his  brother  to  his  carriage. 

"This  is  your  own  brougham,  I  see.  You  are  a  prosperous  man 
now,  Will,"  said  Julius,  feebly  smiling. 

And  then  he  lay  back,  exhausted  and  scarcely  conscious  of  what 
was  passing,  till  Edna  thought  tliat  his  "going  hence"  was  a  possibil- 
ity by  no  means  far  off.     Still,  if  he  died,  he  would  die  at  home. 

Home  !  A  little,  little  word  —  only  four  letters  —  a  thing  easy  to  be 
had,  and  yet  some  never  have  it  —  never  know  what  it  means,  in  all 
their  lives. 
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Some  do  not  care  for  it,  either ;  Edna  had  once  thought  that  Julius 
did  not —  but  she  changed  her  opinion  now. 

When  they  brought  him,  with  considerable  difficulty,  to  the  large 
upper  chamber,  once  the  twins'  nursery,  but  from  which  they  had  de- 
lightedly retired,  on  promotion,  in  favour  of  Uncle  Julius  —  he  looked 
round  the  room  with  a  strange,  sad,  wondering  air. 

"  How  pretty !  "  he  said  ;  and  then,  "  How  comfortable  !  " 

It  was  both  —  having  been  arranged,  half  as  a  bed-room,  half  as  a 
sitting-room,  with  all  the  skill  that  his  sister  could  devise,  and  his 
brother  carry  out.  But,  as  the  sick  man  sank  into  the  easy-chair  by 
the  fire,  and  drew  close  to  the  blaze  —  shivering,  thought  it  was  May 
—  Edna  and  William  turned  away,  almost  ready  to  weep.  For  he 
looked  so  frail,  so  feeble  —  as  if,  let  them  kill  the  fatted  calf,  and  bring 
the  purple  robe  as  they  would  —  the  festive  food  might  drop  untasted 
from  his  lips,  and  the  raiment  of  welcome  be  used  only  to  wrap  the 
pale  limbs  of  the  dead. 

Things  seemed  dreary  enough  for  some  hours.  The  first  excitement 
of  his  journey  over  —  the  first  pleasure  of  finding  himself  in  a  real 
home  —  his  brother's  home,  with  all  the  old  comforts  about  him,  and, 
above  all,  the  love  that  made  comforts  quite  secondary  things  —  Julius 
broke  down.  With  a  great  and  bitter  cry  about  his  own  "  unworthi- 
ness,"  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  sank  into  a  paroxysm  of 
despair. 

"  It  is  no  use  —  it  is  all  of  no  use.  I  am  like  that  wreck  off  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  which  we  used  to  watch  —  do  you  remember,  Edna?  how 
they  tried  and  tried  to  save  it,  but  could  not.  You  cannot.  This 
poor,  ruined,  wasted  life  of  mine  —  you  had  better  let  it  go  down." 

"  No,"  said  Will.     "  No,  we'll  never  let  it  go  clown." 

"  And  that  wreck  was  not  a  wreck  after  all,  Julius,"  said  Edna, 
cheerfully.  "  After  months  of  labour,  they  got  her  safe  off,  and  now 
she  goes  sailing  over  the  seas  as  bravely  as  ever." 

"  Does  she,  really?"  said  Julius,  with  a  strange  superstitious  feeling 
that  brightened  him  in  spite  of  himself  for  a  moment. 

"  Yes ;  for  I  saw  her  name  in  the  '  shipping  intelligence '  only  two 
months  ago.  She  has  ceased  to  be  A  i,  of  course,  by  this  time ;  but 
she  is  a  capital  ship  still,  and  sails  steadily  between  here  and  America." 

"  You  don't  say  so  ? "  cried  Julius,  rousing  himself  with  a  childish 
interest.  But  the  momentary  brightness  soon  faded,  and  he  fell  back 
into  his  former  depression. 

Will  signed  to  his  wife  to  go,  and  joined  her  a  minute  afterwards  on 
the  stair-head. 

"  Oh,  husband,  this  is  very  hard  !  " 

"  No ;  I  expected  it.  We  must  have  patience.  The  evil  of  years  is 
not  conquered  in  a  day." 

"  But  have  you  any  hope  ?  " 

"  While  there  is  life  there  is  hope.  And,  then,  we  know,  another 
and  a  safer  Hope  begins.  I  should  not  lose  it,  I  trust,  even  if  after  all 
our  care  He  took  Julius  out  of  our*  hands,  and  said,  '  Give  Me  thy 
brother.'" 

William  was  deeply  affected ;  but  still,  his  wife  saw,  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  yield  to  despair.     She  put  her  arms  round  his  neck. 
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"  Yes ;  we'll  hope  still,  and  strive  on,  to  the  last.  And  however  it 
ends,  you  have  still  me  and  the  children." 

She  went  down-stairs  and  collected  round  her  her  eager  little  flock, 
whom  their  eldest  brother  had  cleverly  contrived  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  till  now.  She  tried  to  sun  herself  in  their  merry  loving  faces,  unseen 
for  so  long ;  to  hear  all  their  history  since  she  was  away ;  and  answer, 
so  far  as  she  thought  it  well,  their  endless  questions  about  her  own. 
But  in  the  midst  of  them  all,  half  her  heart  went  back  to  the  lonely 
childless  man  up-stairs,  whose  blighted  and  blasted  life  contrasted  so 
bitterly  with  her  own  full  harvest  of  content.  And  when  she  looked 
round  on  her  five  boys,  and  thought,  what  if  it  were  one  day  with  any 
of  them  as  with  Julius,  when  there  was  no  father's  house  to  come  to, 
no  mother's  bosom  to  shelter  in  ?  And  she  grew  almost  sick  with  fear, 
and  sat  out-looking  to  the  future,  till  William  appeared.  It  was  the 
blessedness  of  Edna's  life  that  strength,  comfort,  and  peace  always 
came  to  her  with  the  sight  of  her  husband. 

"  How  is  he  ? " 

"  He  is  asleep,"  said  Will.  "  And  now  let  me  come  and  sit  in  my 
old  place,  and  let  all  go  on  as  usual." 

Taking  up  his  newspaper,  he  pretended  to  read,  but  soon  stopped, 
to  possess  himself  of  his  wife's  hand,  the  small,  soft  hand,  lovely  still, 
though,  like  herself,  it  was  fading  a  little  —  changing  into  that  sweet 
decline  which  is  scarcely  like  growing  old. 

"  Oh,  how  delicious  it  is  to  have  you  at  home  !  How  different  the 
house  looks,  boys,  now  your  mother  is  come  back  !  " 

"  If  she  had  stayed  much  longer,"  said  Robert,  indignantly,  "  I  think 
we  should  have  gone  and  fetched  her  back  —  from  Uncle  Julius  or 
anybody.     If  she  ever  goes  away  again " 

"  Nay,  I  shall  never  go  away  again.     Never,  I  hope,  till " 

But  when  the  mother  saw  the  bright  faces  all  fixed  on  hers,  and  look- 
ing to  her  for  their  very  light  of  life,  her  heart  failed  her :  she  could 
not  finish  the  sentence. 

Soon  all  the  evening  routine  went  on  as  usual,  broken  only  by  those 
bursts  of  family  fun,  so  small  in  repetition,  so  great  in  enjoyment ;  fool- 
ish family  jokes,  which  brothers  and  sisters  recall  afterwards,  when 
scattered  far  and  wide,  as  having  been  the  best  jokes  in  the  world. 
Gradually  the  troubled  elders  were  won,  too,  from  their  cares,  and  re- 
laxed into  the  pleasure  of  their  children.  The  mirth  was  at  its  loud- 
est —  the  boys  laughing  so  that  Edna  could  hardly  hear  herself  speak 
—  when  the  door  opened,  and  there  stood  in  front  of  his  brother's 
bright  hearth  and  circle  of  happy  children,  Uncle  Julius. 

He  was  so  pale,  so  haggard,  his  eyes  so  sad  and  wild,  that  the  little 
twins  gave  a  scream,  and  even  Will,  who  was  a  boy  given  to  poetic  im- 
aginings, shrunk  back  as  if  he  had  seen  a  ghost. 

Julius  saw  this — saw  them  all.  In  a  moment  the  door  would  have 
been  shut  again,  and  the  apparition  vanished,  but  Dr.  Stedman  darted 
forward,  caught  him,  and  brought  him  in. 

"  No,  no.  Let  me  go  back  again.  Never  mind  me,  Will.  I  am 
used  to  be  alone."  • 

And  even  when  he  was  coaxed  forward  and  seated  in  his  brother's 
own  comfortable  easy-chair,  he  shrank  and  shivered,  like  a  person  who 
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has  so  long  been  out  in  the  dark  and  cold,  that  the  light  only  dazzles 
him,  and  reviving  warmth  gives  actual  pain. 

"Indeed,  I'll  not  intrude,"  he  said  nervously  to  Edna.  "You  are 
all  so  merry  here.  I  can  go  up  to  my  room  again.  I  only  came  down 
because  I  was  restless  —  so  restless ;  and  I  thought  I  should  like  to 
see  you  all." 

"  And  here  we  all  are ;  and  every  one  of  us  is  delighted  to  see  Un- 
cle Julius,"  said  the  mother,  in  her  cheerfullest  and  most  every-day 
tone.     "  Boys,  come  here,  and  let  me  exhibit  you  to  your  uncle." 

Somewhat  shyly,  for  they  owned  afterwards  he  was  quite  different  to 
what  they  had  expected  —  not  at  all  their  hero  of  romance,  the  ideal 
"uncle  from  India" — the  lads  came  forward,  one  by  one.  He  shook 
hands  with  them,  timidly  —  as  afraid  of  them  as  they  of  him  ;  and 
tried,  with  a  great  effort,  to  distinguish  their  ages,  and  learn  to  call  them 
by  their  right  Christian  names.  But  his  mind  seemed  feeble  and  con- 
fused, and  very  soon  his  interest  in  them  flagged,  his  eyes  grew  dull 
and  heavy,  and  he  looked  piteously  at  his  brother,  as  if  for  protection 
against  this  new,  old,  dreadful  world. 

"  It  is  all  so  strange,  Will ;  I  can't  understand  it." 

"  Don't  try  to  understand  it,  dear  old  boy.  Everything  will  come 
right  presently.  Sit  still  here,  and  we  will  go  on  just  as  if  you  were  not 
present.     You  will  get  accustomed  to  us  soon." 

"  Shall  I  ?  But  no  matter  ;  it's  not  for  long —  I  hope  not  for  long." 
And  then,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  apprehension,  he  called  his  brother 
back,  and  whispered  hurriedly,  "What  do  they  know  about  me  —  all 
these  lads?     Are  you  not  afraid  to  bring  me  among  your  sons?" 

Will  smiled. 

"  I  might  harm  them,  you  know.  At  any  rate  they  will  be  ashamed 
of  me,  and  so  will  you.  Do  you  remember  " —  half  his  talk  now  con- 
sisted of  his  pathetic  "  do  you  remember  " — "  that  picture  I  sat  for,  '  In 
another  man's  garden  ? '  You  laughed  at  it  then  ;  but  it  has  all  come 
true.  The  poor  vagabond,  looking  on  at  his  brother's  happiness :  it's 
just  like  me  now,  isn't  it,  Edna?  Nay,  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  good 
little  sister.  I  did  not  see  you  were  crying."  He  held  out  his  hand 
and  pressed  hers,  tenderly. 

"Behave  better,  then,  brother  Julius,  or  I'll  not  be  good  to  you  any 
more.  And  talking  of  pictures,  I  think  you  will  not  be  the  only  artist 
in  the  family.  Will,  my  son,  come  over  here,  and  show  your  drawings 
to  your  uncle  ?  " 

This  was  a  grand  stroke  of  policy  on  Edna's  part.  Julius  roused 
himself,  like  a  dying  war-horse  at  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  examined 
keenly,  first  the  sketches,  and  then  the  face  of  his  young  nephew,  so 
curiously  like  his  own. 

"  Sixteen  are  you,  my  boy.  I  was  sixteen  once,  and  people  called 
me  clever,  and  said  I  should,  make  a  great  painter,  some  day.  But  that 
is  all  past  and  gone.     Ah  me  ! " 

He  leant  back  with  a  groan  ;  and  that  sharp  agony,  perhaps  the 
sharpest  next  to  actual  guilt  that  any  man  can  know,  the  remorse  over 
a  wasted  life,  came  over  him  heavy  and  sore. 

Edna  was  sending  her  son  away ;  but  the  next  moment,  in  one  of  his 
strange,  fitful  fluctuations,  Julius  looked  up. 
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"  Don't  disappoint  the  boy,  if,  as  you  said,  he  wants  me  to  look  over 
his  drawings.     Give  me  them  again." 

They  were  very  good  for  so  young  a  draughtsman,  and  well  chosen, 
being  chiefly  copied  from  the  grand  old  Elgin  marbles.  As  he  turned 
them  over,  the  eyes  of  the  sick  man  began  to  glow. 

"Ah!  this  is  well  done,  and  this  —  all,  except  the  arm.  But  that 
bit  of  foreshortening  is  difficult.  I  remember  how  it  bothered  me 
when  I  drew  it  at  the  Academy.  It  was  my  best  drawing,  though  ;  but 
I  think  yours  is  better  still." 

And  he  regarded,  with  his  observant  artist-eye,  but  also  with  a  sad, 
half-tender  interest,  the  little  fellow,  who,  his  face  hot  with  happy 
blushes,  knelt  at  his  side  ;  then  put  his  hand  on  his  nephew's  shoulder. 

"  Anything  more  to  show  me,  my  boy  ?  Anything  of  your  very 
own  ? " 

Shyly  enough,  young  Will  drew  from  the  very  bottom  of  his  portfolio 
a  page  of  heads,  which,  when  his  mother  saw,  she  wished  had  been  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.     But  it  was  too  late. 

Uncle  Julius  started.     "  What  is  this  ?  " 

"  It  is  Aunt  Letty.  I  try  to  draw  her  over  and  over  again  from  mem- 
ory j  but  I  can't  succeed.  She  has  the  loveliest  face  in  all  the  world," 
added  the  boy,  growing  quite  excited.     "  Did  you  ever  see  her  ?  " 

Edna's  heart  almost  stopped  beating. 

"  Yes,  I  have  seen  her." 

"  And  do  you  think  you  could  draw  her  ?  From  memory  ?  You 
might.  No  one  who  had  once  seen  Aunt  Letty  could  ever  forget 
her." 

"No." 

With  a  calmness  that  almost  startled  Edna — only  she  had  ceased  to 
be  surprised  at  anything  now  —  Julius  took  up  a  crayon,  and  eyed  it 
tenderly  as  he  did  so. 

"  I  don't  know  if  I  can  use  this.  It  is  years  since  I  have  touched  a 
pencil  —  years  !  " 

"  Please  try,"  entreated  Will,  creeping  up  to  his  uncle,  as  if  he  had 
an  especial  property  in  him.  Truly,  if  the  younger  generation  some- 
times "  push  us  from  our  stools,"  they  have  likewise  a  wonderful  power 
of  soothing,  and  can  often  heal  over  the  past,  which  they  in  their  inno- 
cence annul  and  ignore. 

The  five  boys  all  crowded  round,  watching,  with  different  degrees  of 
curiosity,  the  beautiful  face  growing  under  Uncle  Julius's  hand,  which, 
in  the  eagerness  of  its  long-forsaken  labour,  gradually  became  firm  and 
bold.  It  seemed  as  if  the  artist's  pure  delight  in  work  for  work's  sake, 
were  faintly  dawning  in  him  again.  When  the  sketch  was  clone,  he  held 
it  at  arm's  length,  critically  yet  tenderly.  It  was  Aunt  Letty  —  feature 
by  feature,  as  the  beys  at  once  exclaimed.  Only,  not  Aunt  Letty  as 
she  looked  now.  It  was  the  face,  young  and  fresh  and  sweet,  of  lovely 
Letty  Kenderdine. 

"  Yes  ;  that  will  do,  I  think,"  said  Uncle  Julius,  holding  it  at  arms' 
length,  and  looking  at  it.  "  As  you  say,  my  boy,  it  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful face  in  all  the  world  —  but  only  a  face.  I  have  drawn  it  many 
times :  now,  I  shall  never  draw  it  any  more.     Put  it  away." 

Will  obeyed,  but  shortly  afterwards  came  and  settled  himself  beside 
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his  uncle,  to  whom  from  that  hour  he  attached  himself  with  a  devoted- 
ness  that  nothing  ever  altered,  though  it  was  long  before  it  was  either 
noticed  or  returned. 

Yet,  until  the  children  went  to  bed,  Uncle  Julius  roused  himself  from 
time  to  time  out  of  his  drowsy  weakness  and  sad  preoccupation,  to  ob- 
serve them  a  little,  with  a  half  inquisitive,  half  melancholy  curiosity, 
as  if  trying  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  these  young  lives,  which  had  been 
growing  up,  as  it  were,  on  the  ruins  of  his  own,  and  to  trace  in  the 
new  faces  glimpses  of  the  old  familiar  ones — now  fading,  fast  fading, 
as  we  all  do  facie. 

"  Five  sons  !  five  hostages  to  fortune,  as  people  say.  Will,  your 
name  is  not  likely  to  cease  out  of  the  earth." 

"  Our  name,  Julius,"  said  Will  tenderly. 

"  Fine  fellows  they  are,  and,  I  dare  say,  you  and  their  mother  are 
very  proud  of  them;  but  I  thought  —  somebody  must  have  told  me, 
only  my  memory  is  so  bad  now  —  there  was  a  little  girl  too.  Edna,  I 
should  have  liked  so  much  a  little  girl  of  yours." 

William  touched  his  brother  on  the  arm  to  enjoin  silence,  and 
glanced  uneasily  at  his  wife.     But  Edna  had  heard. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  speaking  in  a  low  voice,  but  quite  calmly,  "Yes,  I 
had  a  little  girl  once,  but  God  took  her.  I  have  learned  now  to  be 
happy  in  my  boys." 

Julius  looked  intently  at  his  sister-in-law,  as  she  sat  there,  wife  and 
mother,  fulfilling  all  her  duties,  and  rejoicing  in  all  her  joys  ;  and  saw 
something  in  her  face  which  he  had  never  noticed  before,  which  showed 
that  she,  too,  had  known  sorrow,  and  been  taught  the  hard  lesson 
which  we  all  have  to  learn  soon  or  late,  in  one  form  or  other  —  to  be 
content,  not  only  with  what  is  given,  but  with  what  is  taken  away. 
And  the  solitary,  broken-down  man,  who  had  suffered  so  much,  but 
whose  suffering  was  always  in  and  for  himself,  recognised,  probably  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  but  with  a  force  the  effect  of  which  was  never 
afterwards  obliterated,  that  there  might  be  griefs  of  which  he  knew 
nothing,  and  in  which  he  had  never  attempted  to  sympathise,  yet  which 
were  in  reality  as  sharp  as,  or  sharper  than,  his  own. 


CHAPTER  XXXI.— CONCLUSION. 

It  might  have  been  best,  according  to  poetical  justice,  and  certainly 
as  to  tragical  effect,  that  Julius  Stedman  should  die  —  die  in  the  odour 
of  sanctity  and  the  arms  of  his  brother  and  sister,  leaving  to  them  a 
perpetual  regret,  and  to  his  faithless  Letty  a  perpetual  punishment. 
But  heaven's  justice  is  not  always  "  poetical,"  and  heaven's  mercy  is 
above  all.  Sometimes  —  most  often  —  it  is  shown  in  that  blessed 
death  which  alone  can  retrieve  all  things,  give  to  the  wanderer  home 
and  the  weary  rest ;  but  in  this  present  case  it  was  not  so. 

Julius  did  not  die.  In  spite  of  his  own  prognostications  and  his 
brother's  still  more  serious  fears,  he  began  to  amend  ;  very  slowly  at 
first,  with  many  retrogressions,  still  it  was  an  amendment.  The  most 
fatal  element  of  destruction  in  his  career,  his  opium-eating,  had  not, 
happily,  been  of  sufficiently  long  standing  to  be  incurable,  and  after 
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his  illness  he  conceived  a  horror  of  it,  and  never  touched  it  more. 
Nevertheless,  his  constitution  was  so  shaken  that,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, nothing  except  his  brother's  great  medical  skill,  in  addition  to 
constant  watching,  could  have  saved  him  ;  but  he  was  saved.  At  least 
he  was  gradually  brought  into  a  state  of  convalescence  —  a  sort  of 
moonlight  existence,  compared  to  the  full  day  of  health  and  strength 
—  yet  calm  and  quiet  enough,  so  as  to  make  his  life  bearable  to  him- 
self and,  by-and-by,  no  very  great  burden  upon  other  people  —  a  con- 
dition which  would  have  been  to  him  ten  times  worse  than  death. 

Whether  he  will  have  a  long  life  is  doubtful.  Probably  not ;  for,  at 
best,  his  was  a  temperament  in  which  the  sword  early  wears  out  the 
scabbard.  By  fifty,  Julius  Stedman  will  be  quite  an  old  man  ;  as,  in- 
deed, he  often  looks  now.  But  the  value  of  life  consists  not  in  its 
length  ;  and  his  is  now  as  full  as  it  used  to  be  empty. 

He  still  lives,  nominally,  in  his  brother's  house,  though  he  is  fre- 
quently absent  from  it,  for  he  hates  London,  and  enjoys,  with  all  his 
heart,  the  little  cottage  at  Sevenoaks,  which,  though  silently  given  up 
for  one  summer  —  Julius  never  learnt  why  —  was  taken  the  next,  bought 
by  Dr.  Stedman,  and  presented  formally  to  his  wife,  to  be  a  perpetual 
delight  unto  her  and  all  the  family. 

There,  in  the  deep  peace  of  country  life,  Julius  spends  his  days, 
mostly  all  the  year  round,  keeping  house  in  the  absence  of  his  brother 
and  sister ;  and  painting  a  good  deal,  though  not  at  his  former  large 
subjects.  Like  many  other  people,  as  he  grew  older,  he  grew  much 
simpler  in  his  tastes  —  humbler,  too,  and  doubtful  of  his  own  powers ; 
so  that  he  contents  himself  with  sitting  at  the  feet  of  gentle  Mother 
Nature,  and  re-producing  her  in  lovely  little  "  bits,"  which  people  call 
pre-Raffaelite  —  pictures  which,  unpretending  as  they  are,  have  such  a 
reality,  and  often  such  a  deep  pathos  about  them,  that  they  are  always 
admired,  and,  moreover,  sold  —  a  circumstance  of  no  slight  importance 
to  the  artist,  since  as  long  as  a  fragment  of  health  and  life  remained  in 
him,  Julius  would  have  been  far  too  honest  and  honourable  to  subsist 
upon  another  man's  bounty,  even  though  that  man  were  his  own  bro- 
ther. 

As  it  is,  he  earns  quite  enough  money  to  maintain  himself  in  the  mode- 
rate way,  which  is  all  he  cares  for  now,  for  his  ambition  has  long  died  out, 
and  his  extremely  precarious  health  will  always  prevent  his  working  as 
hard  as  those  must  work  who  would  attain  eminence  in  anything.  He 
himself  will  never  become  a  great  artist  —  he  knows  that  —  but  he  is 
bent  upon  making  one  of  his  nephew  Will. 

There  are  few  things  more  touching,  and  at  the  same  time  more  en- 
nobling, than  the  intense  devotion  of  a  young  man  to  an  elder  one ; 
and  Will  is  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  a  passionate  extent  —  which  his 
father  and  mother,  though  not  a  bit  jealous,  are  sometimes  half  fright- 
ened at  —  to  his  uncle  Julius.  The  two  are  constantly  together,  and 
have  been,  ever  since  Dr.  Stedman,  for  both  their  sakes,  and  at  their 
earnest  entreaty,  allowed  his  son  to  begin,  regularly  and  decisively,  the 
career  of  an  artist.  So  uncle  Julius  and  his  nephew  are  sworn  com- 
panions, delighting  in  one  another's  society,  and  bound  together  by  a 
tie  as  close  as  that  of  brothers,  and  as  reverently  tender  as  that  be- 
tween father  and  son.     In  his  great  love  for  the  boy,  and  his  eager  an- 
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ticipations  of  Will's  future,  Julius  Stedman  has  a  life  neither  forlorn 
nor  unhappy,  for  he  has  learned  to  place  his  happiness  on  something 
out  of  himself — to  help  to  win  for  another  the  fame  that  can  never  be 
his  own.  When  he  looks  at  young  Will,  and  hears  him  praised  on 
every  hand,  he  feels  that  his  own  name  will  not  be  quite  blotted  out, 
nor  his  memory  forgotten  upon  earth,  even  though  he  should  die  an 
old  bachelor,  wifeless  and  childless. 

He  has  never  again  seen  Mrs.  Vanderdecken.  She  still  lives  at 
Holywell  Hall,  in  great  honour  and  undiminished  wealth,  flourishing 
like  a  green  bay  tree,  except  that  —  poor  woman  !  —  she  cannot  fairly 
be  likened  to  "  the  wicked."  She  is  not  wicked,  only  weak.  Her  little 
daughter  loves  her  dearly,  and  has  unlimited  influence  over  her,  so  that 
Gertrude  has  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  leave  to  visit  Aunt  Edna  when- 
ever she  chooses  —  at  whose  house,  of  course,  she  meets  Uncle  Julius, 
in  whom  she  was  quick  enough  at  once  to  recognise  her  friend  Mr.  Stone. 
But  Gertrude  has  tact  and  delicacy  enough  not  to  take  notice  of  this,  ex- 
cept confidentially  to  her  Aunt  Edna.  Nor  does  Julius  Stedman  take 
much  notice  of  her :  but  Julius  the  younger  does,  showing  as  fatal  a 
predilection  for  her  sweet  little  plain  face,  so  loving  and  sensible,  kind 
and  true,  as  his  uncle  did  for  her  mother's.  This  new  little  romance 
may,  alas  !  cause  mischief  some  time  :  for  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stedman  dislike 
the  idea  of  cousins  marrying:  still,  they  will  never  imagine  themselves 
wiser  than  Providence,  but  if  any  serious  attachment  should  occur, 
will  leave  their  children's  choice  in  their  own  hands. 

Mrs.  Vanderdecken  herself  never  comes  to  visit  her  sister.  That 
sad  cowardliness,  that  weak  shrinking  from  all  things  difficult  or  pain- 
ful, which  had  been  the  bane  of  her  life  —  nay,  of  more  lives  than  her 
own  —  haunts  her  still.  Yet  poor  Letty  has  her  good  points,  growing 
better  as  she  grows  older,  through  the  influence  of  her  child.  She  is 
always  ready  to  do  a  kindness  that  does  not  give  her  very  much  trouble, 
and  she  is  not  a  bad  wife  to  her  disagreeable  old  husband,  who  leads 
her  anything  but  an  easy  life.  There  is  many  a  small  skeleton  hid  in 
the  cupboard  at  Holywell  Hall,  but  outside  her  home  she  enjoys  a  good 
deal  both  of  pleasantness  and  popularity,  being  a  very  important  per- 
son in  her  neighbourhood,  where  everybody  agrees  that  Mrs.  Vander- 
decken is  not  only  the  handsomest,  but  the  most  charming,  of  middle- 
aged  women. 

Everybody  does  not  say  that  of  her  sister,  by  any  means,  for  Mrs. 
Stedman  is  one  of  those  women  who  live  so  entirely  within  their  own 
family,  that  beyond  it  they  are  little  known,  and  not  half  appreciated. 
But  those  who  really  do  know  her,  love  her ;  and  those  who  know  her 
best  love  her  most  of  all. 

She  and  her  husband  are  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  or  at  least,  only 
beginning  to  descend  the  brow  of  the  hill  which  their  children  are 
climbing  so  fast.  All  good  children  —  diligent,  upright,  affectionate, 
honourable:  no  "black  sheep"  has  yet  been  found  in  that  happy  little 
flock,  out  of  which  the  only  one  lost  is  the  little  one  —  not  lost,  but 
gone  before.  Very  few  families  can  say  as  much ;  but  then,  very  few 
are  blessed  with  such  parents  as  William  and  Edna. 

They  have,  to  all  appearance,  half  their  life's  work,  and  enjoyment 
too,  still  before  them, —  but  who  can  tell?     However,  they  have  learnt 
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not  to  be  afraid  of  evil  tidings ;  for  their  hearts  stand  fast,  trusting  in 
one  another,  and  in  the  Lord.  Only  sometimes  when  they  feel  —  this 
husband  and  wife  —  how  very  close  they  have  grown  together,  and  how 
impossible  it  is  even  to  conceive  the  idea  of  being  apart,  a  vague  dread 
comes  over  them,  followed  by  an  unspoken  prayer. 

Such  an  one  was  in  Edna's  eyes,  at  breakfast  one  morning,  when  she 
looked  up  at  her  husband,  and  silently  pointed  out  an  obituary  notice 
in  the  Times. 

"  Died,  Isaac  Marchmont,  Esq.,  Merchant,  aged  84  ;  and,  two  days 
afterwards,  aged  80,  Elizabeth  Lilias,  his  wife." 

"What  is  that?"  asked  Uncle  Julius  —  and  they  passed  round  the 
newspaper  to  him  without  a  word. 

"  One  can  hardly  be  sorry,"  said  Edna  at  last.  "  They  had  such  a 
long  life  together,  and,  except  for  the  loss  of  dear  Lily,  it  was  a  very 
happy  life ;  I  used  sometimes  to  fancy  almost  as  happy  as  our  own. 
And  this,"  she  added  softly,  as  her  hand  sought  her  husband's,  "  this 
—  their  dying  within  two  days  of  one  another  —  seems  to  me  the  hap- 
piest lot  of  all." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  said  William  Stedman. 

Julius  turned,  and  suddenly  regarded  his  brother  and  sister  with 
those  wonderful  dark  eyes  of  his  —  very  quiet  eyes  now,  for  the  fire  of 
passion  had  all  burnt  out  of  them  —  a  little  sad  at  times,  though  not 
painfully  so, —  but  bright  with  a  strange,  far-away  look,  such  as  those 
have  to  whom  life  has  been  such  sharp  suffering,  that  even  in  their  most 
restful  seasons  the  other  world  seems  sweeter  and  nearer  than  this  one. 
He  seemed  to  understand  what  they  were  talking  about  —  he  understood 
so  many  things  now  —  griefs  which  he  himself  had  never  known,  and  joys 
in  which  he  could  never  more  have  any  part. 

"  Will  and  Edna,"  whispered  he  affectionately,  "  I  think  I  guess  what 
you  mean.  You  would  fain  go  together  —  and  I  go  alone.  But  we 
shall  all  meet  there.  I  know  that  now.  May  God  give  you  your  hearts' 
desire." 

He  rose,  and  leaning  a  moment  on  Will's  shoulder  as  he  passed  him, 
kissed  Edna,  and  went  away  up-stairs  to  his  own  peaceful  solitary  room. 

THE     END. 


Contributed. 

LOUISE  MUHLBACH. 


Berlin,  December,  186S. 

NOW  that  Frau  Professor  Mundt  (Louise  Miihlbach)  has  become  a 
household  word  in  America,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  tell  your 
readers  something  of  her  pcrsonnclle  and  surroundings.  In  doing  this, 
I  only  yield  to  the  most  importunate  persuasions  of  many  of  her  trans- 
Atlantic  admirers.  The  subject  of  my  sketch  resided  with  her  parents 
in  the  Mechlenburger  State  of  New  Brandenburg.  Her  father  was  the 
chief  Burgomaster  of  the  place,  and  a  prominent  representative  of  the 
Mechlenburger  landholders.  The  entire  community  knew  and  honored 
the  upright  and  learned  Judge  Miiller,  and  were  accustomed  to  refer  all 
law  questions  which  were  too  intricate  for  their  adjustment,  to  him. 
He  appears  to  have  been  remarkable  for  his  legal  acumen.  At  one 
time  the  Grand  Duke  George  of  Mechlenburg  submitted  to  his  decision 
a  law  question,  involving  a  change  of  proprietorship  and  transfer  of 
real  estate  to  the  amount  of  several  millions.  The  mother  of  Louise 
Miihlbach  was  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  high  culture,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  their  family  life  is  a  theme  of  which  Miihlbach  never  tires. 
But  alas !  at  the  early  age  of  forty-six,  the  beloved  husband  and  father 
died,  and  left  a  desolate  wife  and  eleven  children  to  mourn  him :  the 
eldest  barely  seventeen,  the  youngest  two  years  of  age.  '  At  this  period 
of  trial,  the  energy  and  spirit  of  the  mother  of  these  helpless  children 
shone  conspicuous,  and  so  indelibly  has  the  noble  example  and  high 
character  of  this  remarkable  woman  stamped  itself  upon  her  children, 
that  Miihlbach  herself  assured  me  her  mother  and  father  are  more  real, 
living  presences  to  her  than  many  people  whom  she  sees  every  day ; 
and  she  is  accustomed,  upon  going  into  her  study  in  the  morning,  to 
greet  their  pictures  as  if  the  living  persons  were  before  her. 

Muhlbach's  life  has  been  a  romance  in  itself,  full  of  interest.  Her 
acquaintance  with  her  husband  began  and  was  carried  on  through  the 
medium  of  ink  and  paper ;  and  they  never  met  until  the  day  before 
their  marriage.  A  proceeding  more  un-German  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine.  Of  the  felicity  of  this  singular  union,  a  seven  years' 
widowhood,  where  the  loneliness  of  "walking  apart"  brings  ready 
tears  to  the  eyes,  and  sudden  flushings  to  the  cheek,  whenever  the 
cherished  name  is  uttered,  bears  abundant  testimony.  Miihlbach  was 
married  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  Previously,  she  had  written  a  book 
called  "  Woman's  Fate  " ;  and  to  the  author  and  publisher,  Dr.  Theo- 
dore Mundt,  whose  sharp  and  spirited  criticisms  had  attracted  the 
young  aspirant  for  literary  honors,  she  sent  her  work,  asking  him  for  a 
notice  in  his  journal.  Dr.  Mundt  answered  her  kindly,  and  thence  fol- 
lowed a  correspondence,  in  which  they  soon  found  their  life-happiness 
centred.     Dr.  Mundt  was  at  this  time  editor  of  a  literary  journal  of 
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high  character,  and  well  known  as  the  author  of  "  Madonna"  and  other 
works.  He  was  also  a  prominent  leader  of  Young  Germany,  and  after- 
wards Professor  of  History  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Bres- 
lau.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was  Librarian  of  the  Royal 
University  Library  in  Berlin,  in  which  city  he  died  November  30th, 
1S61.  Twenty  years  of  such  happiness  as  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of 
mortals  was  vouchsafed  Louise  Miihlbach  with  her  husband  ;  and  from 
these  years  of  contrasting  discipline  of  happiness  and  sorrow,  which 
have  been  ministrant  of  all  good  influences  to  herself  and  the  world, 
Miihlbach  stands  before  us  to-day,  a  woman  of  the  largest  heart  and 
the  widest  charity:  genial,  sympathetic,  living;  yielding,  without  stint 
or  reserve,  her  gracious  countenance  to  all  demands  whether  social  or 
charitable.  A  friend  of  kings  and  princes,  yet  as  simple  and  unaffect- 
ed as  a  child :  whether  in  the  presence  of  royalty,  or  when  she  is  striv- 
ing to  encourage  and  bring  into  notice  some  poor  young  artist  whom 
she  invites  to  her  table,  she  is  ever  the  same :  a  heart  full  of  passion- 
ate impulses,  but  alive  to  the  most  tender  ministrations  of  love.  Her 
home  combines  such  luxury  as  a  fastidious  and  highly  cultivated  taste 
suggests.  No  overloading  of  expensive  upholstery,  or  senseless  dis- 
play of  finery ;  but  a  completeness  of  finish  and  solidity  of  comfort 
impresses  one  in  her  salon.  In  person,  she  is  of  medium  size,  a  little 
stout ;  intense  black  eyes,  expressive  of  every  emotion,  and  changing 
with  every  mood ;  a  face  indicative  of  strong  will,  as  well  as  extreme 
good-nature.  In  conversation  she  possesses  intense  personal  magnet- 
ism. Enthusiastic  in  her  sentiments  and  fluent  in  expression,  you  not 
only  see  and  hear,  but  you  feel  her.  In  many  respects  she  is  much 
more  like  an  Anglo-Saxon  than  a  German  ;  and  for  this  reason,  her 
manifestations  of  herself  through  her  books  find  more  cordial  sympa- 
thy and  readier  appreciation  in  England  and  America  than  in  Germa- 
ny. It  is  very  seldom,  however,  so  much  favor  is  accorded  to  an  author 
in  Germany  as  Miihlbach  enjoys.  Her  "Life  of  Joseph  the  Second" 
has  already  passed  through  eight  editions,  and  is  translated  into  three 
different  continental  languages.  A  more  general  popularity,  and  its 
insatiate  demands,  would  be  a  great  misfortune  to  her  here,  and  a 
very  poor  exchange  for  the  loyal  devotion  she  wins  from  every  one  ad- 
mitted to  her  inner  circle.  The  love  of  those  she  loves  best  is  suffi- 
cient for  her,  and  never  fails  her  in  her  need.  The  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion of  the  choice  spirits  one  meets  at  her  table,  would  satisfy  a  more 
exacting  nature  than  hers.  She  is  a  most  conscientious  worker,  and 
spends  every  morning  in  her  library  in  reading  and  composition.  I 
notice  a  friendly  critic  of  her  writings  speaks  of  her  as  being  the 
"  Pioneer  of  Historical  Romance."  All  English  readers  will  remem- 
ber William  H.  Herbert's  essays  in  the  same  field,  twenty  years  ago. 
His  romances  enjoyed  a  fair  degree  of  popularity,  and  found  ready 
sale,  but  in  point  of  merit  were  far  inferior  to  Muhlbach's  works.  It 
is  sometimes  said  her  statements  are  not  authentic.  I  see  no  reason 
why  a  writer  of  romance  should  not  have  the  same  latitude  of  expres- 
sion which  is  always  conceded  to  a  poet.  The  main  incidents  of  his- 
tory, as  she  gives  them,  are  true  ;  and  if  they  are  wrought  up  to  "point 
a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale,"  nobody  need  quarrel  with  the  result.  People 
do  not  claim  that  Goethe's  "  Egmont "  is  entirely  authentic ;  and  any 
apology  for  the  one,  holds  just  as  good  in  the  other  case. 
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Exempt  by  happy  temperament  from  inward  strife  ;  shielded  by  easy 
circumstances  from  outward  struggle  ;  happy  in  the  society  of  two 
charming  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  has  given  herself  to  art,  and 
is  fast  making  a  name  in  the  world,  Louise  Muhlbach  moves  grandly 
on  through  her  own  orbit,  untouched,  as  all  such  spherical  natures  are, 
by  praise  or  blame ;  but  giving  her  strength  for  the  noblest  and  most 
elevated  objects,  and  always  manifesting  a  glorious  truthfulness  to 
great  principles. 

As  wife,  mother,  friend,  and  author,  Madame  Mundt  is  worthy  her 
American  popularity;  and  as  she  contemplates  a  visit  to  the  United 
States  at  no  distant  day,  her  friends  on  your  side  of  the  Atlantic  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  her  personally. 
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CONCERNING  DRESS-WORSHIP. 


THOSE  grotesque  or  nasty  perversities  which,  classed  under  the 
general  name  of  "  The  Fashions,"  regulate  the  arrangement  of 
women's  outer  clothing,  suggest,  at  this  pensive  season  of  the  year, 
somewhat  different  reflections  to  different  orders  of  men.  To  Pinch- 
wife  and  Paterfamilias  they  suggest  the  preparation  of  the  Christmas 
estimates.  To  Messrs.  Foulard  and  Fichu  they  doubtless  suggest  ex- 
ultation in  the  prosperity  of  trade,  and  gratitude  to  a  bounteous  and 
not  over-particular  Providence  that  orders  all  things  for  the  well-being 
of  haberdashers.  To  Benedict,  enthralled  by  the  latest  charmer  of  the 
vanished  season,  and  almost  ready  to  fancy  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
marry  on  600/.  a  year,  they  argue  the  imperious  necessity  of  either 
stifling  his  passion  or  preparing  to  figure  before  Mr.  Commissioner 
Holroyd ;  while  to  the  philosopher,  who  is  not  in  love,  in  trade,  or  in 
debt,  and  who  takes  therefore  only  an  "  intelligent  interest"  in  women's 
extravagance,  they  suggest  reflections  upon  the  origin  and  causes  of 
such  a  strange  state  of  things.  What  is  the  source  of  that  mysterious 
unanimity  which  seems  to  regulate  the  minutest  details  of  feminine 
adornment,  and  which  is  never  more  conspicuous  than  when  its  results 
are  most  eccentric  ?  Who  speaks  the  word  which  makes  short  skirts 
indispensable  one  month  and  impossible  the  next  ?  Who  was  it  that 
in  June  last  laid  down  the  hard  and  fast  line  of  eighteen  inches  for  a 
presentable  girl's  waist  ?  Why  did  every  woman  with  any  pretension 
to  style  think  it  necessary  to  go  about  in  July,  receiving  all  the  filth  of 
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a  London  atmosphere  upon  her  head,  and  retaining  it  there  for  six 
days  out  of  the  seven  ?  What,  in  short,  is  it  that  makes  a  woman  re- 
ject any  costume  or  head-dress,  however  neat  and  individually  becom- 
ing it  may  be,  because  it  is  not  the  last  new  thing,  whilst  she  is  ready 
to  adopt  any  novelty,  however  vulgar  or  dirty  or  unbecoming  to  her 
own  personal  appearance  ?  Where  does  that  mysterious  power  reside 
which  requires  our  women  to  be  all  attired  in  uniform,  though  it  is  con- 
tinually changing  that  uniform.?  Who,  in  short,  sets  the  fashions  ?  and 
why  do  women  follow  them  ? 

Those  ingenious  histories  of  England  and  France  which  we  read  in 
early  childhood,  and  some  of  which  had  pictures  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter,  illustrating  the  fashions  of  the  period,  used  to  account  for 
those  fashions  by  a  very  simple  process.  It  was  important  to  avoid 
that  confusion  which  would  be  caused  in  the  juvenile  mind  by  the  in- 
troduction of  too  many  characters.  The  writers  consequently  referred 
the  origin  of  the  fashions,  as  they  did  that  of  every  social  and  political 
phenomenon,  to  the  personal  initiative  of  the  sovereign.  If  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  later  Plantagenet  period  dressed  in  harlequin  suits,  it 
was  because  Richard  loved  motley.  If  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ladies  wore  monstrous  ruffs,  it  was  because  Elizabeth  considered 
tlTat  their  stiffness  added  to  her  dignity.  Those  manuals  did  not,  so 
far  as  we  can  remember,  explain  how  kings  and  queens  came  to  ac- 
quire the  sole  right  of  inventing  and  dictating  changes  of  costume. 
Perhaps  they  reckoned  it  as  a  part  of  that  hazy  historical  entity,  the 
royal  prerogative.  But  at  any  rate,  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when 
kings  and  courtiers  set  the  fashions,  that  time  has  now  passed  away. 
No  doubt  the  belief  still  prevails,  and  is  carefully  fostered  by  the  hab- 
erdashers and  their  touts,  that  empresses  and  princesses  wear  the  last 
new  thing.  The  British  spirit  of  flunkeyism  is  such  a  convenient  bal- 
loon to  raise  the  aspiring  tradesman  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  profits, 
and  the  inflation  of  it  is  so  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the  genius 
of  Bond  Street,  that  the  haberdashers  will  never  suffer  it  altogether  to 
collapse.  Little  Miss  Dumpy  still  buys  a  Watteau  hat,  which  she  does 
not  want,  and  sticks  it  on  the  top  of  her  squat  little  person,  which  it 
does  not  become,  because  the  Siren  and  the  Adonis  of  the  great  shop 
assure  her  that  the  Empress  is  wearing  one  at  Biarritz,  or  that  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  has  ordered  one  for  Sandringham.  But  in  believing 
this,  if  she  does  believe  it,  Miss  Dumpy  sins  against  light.  She  ought 
to  know,  as  well  as  the  Siren  and  Adonis,  that  the  Empress  does  not 
dictate  the  fashions,  that  the  last  new  things  have  not  really  her  sanc- 
tion, and,  indeed,  that  she  is  as  often  unfashionably  as  fashionably 
dressed.  As  for  our  own  Court,  whatever  may  be  its  shortcomings,  it 
is  at  least  free  from  the  charge  of  stimulating  our  countrywomen,  by  its 
example,  to  reckless  expenditure  on  dress.  Few  European  Sovereigns 
have  renounced  more  completely  than  Queen  Victoria  the  exercise  of 
that  royal  function,  leadership  in  the  race  of  fashionable  extravagance  ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  clamours  of  the  London  tradesmen,  and  their  re- 
fined mouthpiece,  Mr.  Rearden,  the  bulk  of  the  nation  feels  grateful 
to  Her  Majesty  for  having  done  her  best  to  make  economy  respect- 
able. 

The  real  truth,  of  course,  is  that  the  fashions  have  for  the  most  part 
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no  courtly  origin  whatever,  but  are  mere  pretexts  invented  by  the  art 
of  the  clothesmonger  and  haberdasher  for  making  fortunes  out  of  the 
folly  of  women.  The  part  which  empresses,  princesses,  and  marchion- 
esses play  in  "  setting  the  fashions  "  is  a  very  subordinate  one ;  the 
principal  actor  in  the  shifting  scene  is  really  the  enterprising  tradesman. 
He  stands  behind  the  curtain  and  pulls  the  strings  which  move  the 
puppets.  He  has  learnt  in  the  practical  school  of  commercial  compe- 
tition to  study  and  to  foster  certain  characteristic  foibles  of  women  — 
their  instinct  of  imitation,  and  their  love  of  change.  His  agents  ran- 
sack the  markets  to  procure  him  novelties,  and  as  fast  as  he  gets  them 
he  turns  them  to  account.  He  knows  that  "  the  ladies  of  England," 
as  their  favourite  journal  is  fond  of  saying,  "  are  divided  into  two  classes 

—  those  who  are,  and  those  who  are  not,  favoured  by  fortune";  and 
this,  according  to  his  rendering,  means  "  those  who  are,  and  those  who 
are  not,  able  to  be  grossly  extravagant  in  dress."  The  first  of  these 
classes  he  tempts  through  the  love  of  novelty,  pandering  to  their  eter- 
nal craving  for  something  different  from  that  which  they  and  their  less 
"  favoured  "  neighbours  have  got.  In  each  London  circle,  and  in  each 
country  town,  he  finds  a  certain  number  of  the  "  favoured,"  who  take 
his  tempting  baits  very  freely.  Some  of  the  gayest,  the  most  beautiful, 
the  most  fashionable,  or  the  most  aristocratic  of  these  he  uses  as  his 
stalking-horses,  with  which  he  may  approach  the  smaller  and  shyer 
game.  And  it  is  this  privilege  of  playing,  in  some  instances,  the  part 
of  stalking-horse  to  the  adventurous  tradesmen,  which  is  the  only  relic 
now  left  to  the  aristocracy  of  their  former  real  or  fabulous  leadership 
in  costume.  This  is  the  only  respect  in  which  they  can  now  be  said  to 
"  set  the  fashion."  The  game,  once  opened,  goes  merrily  forward.  No 
sooner  is  the  "last  new  thing"  snapped  up  and  exhibited  by  some 
"favoured"  one,  than  the  fever  of  bell-wetherism  seizes  on  all  the  rest  of 
the  tribe.  They  follow  like  sheep  in  the  track  of  the  leader,  still  achiev- 
ing, still  pursuing,  some  pressing  close  upon  her  heels  and  others  fairly 
distanced,  but  all  faithfully  following,  all  contributing  to  swell  the  gains  of 
the  happy  haberdasher.  Their  ignis  fatuus  is  a  light  to  his  feec  and  a 
lantern  to  his  paths,  never  leading  him  astray  from  the  way  of  twenty 
per  cent.,  and  conducting  him  finally  to  the  haberdasher's  heaven,  a 
landed  estate  and  a  J.  P.-ship.  His  course  is  as  safe  as  it  is  easy. 
The  only  mistake  he  can  possibly  make  is  that  of  introducing  some 
costume  which  shall  be  so  useful  or  so  sensible  that  it  shall  remain  in 
vogue  for  a  considerable  period,  say  six  months.  And  this  mistake  is 
one  which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  very  rarely  commits. 

In  thus  discussing  the  question  —  7vho  sets  the  fashions  1 —  we  have 
already  glanced  incidentally  at  the  other  problem  with  which  we  started 

—  namely,  why  do  women  follow  them  I  The  explanation  ordinarily 
given  of  the  ardour  with  which  women  pursue  the  fashions  is,  that  they 
do  it  from  a  natural  desire  to  make  themselves  charming  in  the  eyes  of 
men.  That  is  the  solution  of  the  problem  which  nine  men  out  of  ten 
will  give,  and  which  lately  has  been  more  than  once  announced  by  one 
of  our  weekly  contemporaries,  in  its  usual  condensed  or  apophtheg- 
matic  style.  "Women  dress  to  please  men."  As  a  diagnosis  of  the 
original  physiology  of  woman's  love  of  ornament,  or  as  an  evolution  of 
the  first  elementary  principle  whence  sprang  that  habit  of  self  adorn- 
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merit  which  is  now  congenital  in  women,  this  apophthegm,  though  in- 
adequate, no  doubt  partly  expresses  the  truth.  But  as  an  explanation 
of  the  causes  of  the  modern  extravagance  of  dress-worship  in  women, 
it  is  not  merely  inadequate,  but  positively  untrue.  Whatever  may  be 
the  case  in  a  savage  community,  it  is  certain  that,  as  English  society  is 
at  present  constituted,  women  do  not  "  dress  to  please  men,"  but  to 
please,  or  rather  to  escape  the  persecutions  of,  their  own  sex.  Fear  of 
woman,  and  not  love  of  man,  is  the  feeling  which  makes  them  submit 
to  the  tyranny  of  the  fashions.  Woman  is  in  this  respect  her  own  en- 
slaver. If  any  woman  doubts  this,  let  her  ask  herself  whether,  when 
she  dresses  for  a  dinner-party,  it  is  the  attention  bestowed  by  the  host, 
or  that  bestowed  by  the  hostess,  on  her  toilette,  that  gives  her  the  most 
concern.  Is  it  the  criticism  of  the  men,  or  that  of  the  women,  that 
she  most  courts  and  fears  ?  Is  it  before  or  after  dinner  that  justice  is 
done  to  her  dress  ?  The  truth  is  that  the  nine  men  out  of  ten  who  tell 
us  that  "  women  dress  to  please  men  "  never  criticize  women's  dress  at 
all.  If  a  woman  is  very  eccentrically  or  very  unbecomingly  dressed, 
most  of  them  have  a  vague,  general  impression  of  something  wrong; 
but  not  one  in  a  hundred  really  criticizes  the  dress  of  his  hostess  or  of 
the  women  between  whom  he  finds  himself  at  the  dinner-table. 

Fear  of  each  other  is,  then,  the  principal  sentiment  which  ties 
women  clown  to  the  slavery  of  dress-worship ;  and  this  feeling,  com- 
bining with  the  instincts,  or  congenital  habits,  of  imitation  and  of  self- 
adornment,  and  with  the  want  of  the  highest  originality  —  which  seems 
to  be  a  natural  defect  in  the  sex,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  art  of  music,  the  one  subject  in  which  women  have  generally  re- 
ceived better  instruction  than  men,  no  woman  has  ever  become  a  first- 
rate  composer— -is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  proclivity  of  women  to 
follies  of  costume.  But  we  must  look  to  more  superficial  causes,  to 
causes  arising  out  of  the  present  position  of  women  in  English  society, 
in  order  to  account  for  the  gross  extreme  to  which  the  malady  has  now 
proceeded.  Women  are  not  naturally  perhaps  more  vain  than  men, 
but  they  have  more  opportunities  and  more  temptations  for  the  indul- 
gence of  vanity  than  men  have.  The  wealth  of  the  nation  has  in- 
creased at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  its  civilization.  Our  riches  have 
outgrown  our  culture,  and  in  nothing  is  this  more  palpably  evident 
than  in  the  present  position  of  the  women  of  our  wealthy  middle-class. 
The  growth  of  commercial  wealth,  and  the  transfer  of  industrial  pro- 
cesses, such  as  spinning,  from  the  parlour  to  the  factory,  have  enor- 
mously multiplied  the  number  of  those  unfortunate  women  who  have 
"got  no  work  to  do."  Idleness,  ignorance,  want  of  culture  and  of 
thorough  mental  training,  want  of  intellectual  resource,  want  of  all  real 
discipline,  combining  with  the  natural  tendencies  mentioned  above, 
produce,  among  other  results,  that  senseless  worship  of  the  fashions 
which  is  sanctioned  by  the  selfish  apathy  or  cynical  indifference  of  men, 
and  is  perpetually  stimulated  by  the  arts  of  the  decorator  and  clothes- 
monger.  The  evil  is  really  great,  both  from  an  artistic  and  an  economical 
point  of  view.  Artistically,  the  blind  adoption  by  all  women,  short 
and  tall,  dark  and  fair,  lean  and  stout,  plain  and  handsome,  of  one 
momentarily  prevalent  fashion,  and  the  consequent  lack  of  individu- 
ality, and  of  the  study  of  the  becoming  in  dress  and  ornamentation, 
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are  much  to  be  deplored.  And,  economically,  the  extravagance  and 
useless  waste  which  this  kaleidoscopic  system  of  dressing  occasions  is 
a  gigantic  evil,  destroying  not  only  taste,  but  sobriety  and  decorum, 
and  in  many  instances  even  virtue. 

In  the  midst  of  these  dismal  reflections  the  philosopher  looks  to  the 
future  for  consolation.  The  monopoly  of  power  which  has  been  so 
long  enjoyed  by  the  "  lords  of  the  creation  "  is,  he  knows,  now  nearly 
at  an  end.  The  cruel  thraldom  in  which  a  jealous  and  Philistine 
male  minority,  making  clever  use  of  the  accidental  and  trifling  distinc- 
tions of  sex,  of  bodily  strength,  and  the  like,  has  ventured  ever  since 
the  days  of  Adam,  with  but  a  few  brief  and  bright  Amazonian  epi- 
sodes, to  detain  the  more  numerous,  more  spiritual,  and  more  beautiful 
part  of  the  human  race,  is  at  last  about  to  cease.  Woman's  dark  ages 
are  over,  and  her  history  is  about  to  begin.  We  say  "  about  to  begin," 
because,  unhappily,  this  great  emancipation  of  the  female  —  or,  if  Miss 
Cobbe  and  Miss  Becker  will  have  it  so,  the  feminine  —  sex  is  not  yet 
complete.  But  events,  and  especially  revolutions,  when  once  set  going, 
accomplish  themselves  rapidly  in  this  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Is  it  then  too  much  to  hope  that,  when  they  have  freed  them- 
selves from  the  tyranny  of  men,  women  will  make  an  effort  to  free 
themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  the  fashions,  and  that  some  of  us  may 
live  to  see  this  great  emancipation  also  accomplished? 


Die  Gartenlaube. 

A  PISTOL-SHOT. 

FROM    THE    RECOLLECTIONS    OF    A    RUSSIAN    OFFICER. 


Translated  for  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


GARRISON  life  in  a  Russian  provincial  town,  which  does  not 
possess  a  theatre,  not  even  a  bad  one,  is,  you  may  take  my  word 
for  it,  very  insipid  and  monotonous :  in  the  morning,  parades,  two  hours 
in  the  riding  school ;  at  noon,  a  frugal  dinner  at  the  regimental  mess, 
or  perhaps  at  a  miserable  restaurant ;  and  at  night,  cards  and  bowling, 
voila  tout.  There  was  not  a  single  family  to  extend  their  hospitalities 
to  us.  We  treated  each  other  at  the  wine  and  beer  shop,  and  saw  no- 
thing of  God's  beautiful  world  but  our  own  green  uniforms. 

There  was  but  one  person,  who  was  not  in  the  service,  who  associ- 
ated with  us,  a  man  of  perhaps  forty  years  of  age.     His  varied  infor- 
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mation  won  for  him  a  certain  authority  among  us,  but  his  sharp  tongue 
and  stern  character  did  not  favorably  impress  the  younger  officers. 
A  certain  mystery  surrounded  him  :  he  looked  a  true  Russian,  and  yet 
had  a  foreign  name  j  he  had  served  in  the  army,  he  said,  but  why  he 
had  quitted  the  service  so  early  and  withdrawn  to  such  wretched  quar- 
ters as  Wologda,  where  life  was  both  expensive  and  tedious,  he  never 
explained.  No  matter  how  bad  the  weather,  he  always  went  on  foot, 
enveloped  in  a  black  worn-out  paletot.  For  us  officers,  he  always  kept 
an  open  table ;  there  were,  indeed,  only  two  or  three  dishes,  which  his 
body-servant  and  factotum  prepared  with  very  moderate  skill,  but  as 
amends  therefor,  there  was  always  an  abundance  of  Burgundy  and 
Champagne.  No  one  knew  his  circumstances  or  his  means  of  sup- 
port, and  no  one  ventured  to  ask  him  ;  all  inquiries  were  repelled  by 
his  stern  aspect.  His  library  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  military 
works,  besides  a  few  romances  of  Gogol  and  Turgenjeff,  which  he  wil- 
lingly lent  without  ever  asking  for  them  again,  as  he  himself  never 
returned  a  borrowed  book. 

His  only  occupation  was  pistol  practice,  and  the  walls  of  his  room 
were  pierced  with  holes  like  the  interior  of  a  beehive.  A  fine  collection 
of  beautiful  and  costly  pistols  formed  the  only  decoration  of  his  room, 
and  his  accuracy  in  shooting  was  so  great  that  each  of  us  would  have 
allowed  him  to  shoot  an  apple  from  our  epaulettes  without  any  hesitation. 
Although  we  often  talked  about  duels,  Sylvio  —  so  he  was  called  —  never 
took  part  in  the  conversation,  and  if  any  one  asked. him  if  he  had  ever 
fought,  he  would  curtly  answer  in  the  affirmative  without  further  re- 
mark;  but  it  was  observed  that  the  question  was  irksome  to  him  ;  we 
all  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  conscience,  perhaps,  tor- 
tured him,  his  dexterity  having  probably  led  to  fatal  results.  In  no 
event  would  any  of  us  have  taken  him  for  a  coward,  as  in  this  case  his 
deportment  forbade  the  suspicion.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  fol- 
lowing occurrence  created  no  little  astonishment. 

About  ten  of  us  were  taking  supper  one  evening  with  Sylvio ;  there 
was  hard  drinking  as  usual,  and  after  supper  we  insisted  upon  our  host 
being  banker.  He  at  first  politely  declined,  but  finally  yielding  to  the 
wishes  of  his  guests,  he  threw  fifty  ducats  on  the  table,  while  we  seated 
ourselves  around  it,  and  the  play  began.  He  continued,  as  usual,  to 
play  silently.  Sylvio  had  never  been  noted  as  a  very  generous  player, 
and  he  was  remarkable  in  always  refusing  to  give  any  explanation  ;  if 
he  ever  made  a  mistake  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  player,  he  paid  him 
without  hestation;  his  own  winnings  he  always  noted  on  the  table  with 
a  piece  of  chalk,  as  was  his  well  known  custom.  But  to-night  there 
was  a  young  officer  in  the  company  who  had  lately  joined  the  regi- 
ment, and  did  not  know  of  Sylvio's  peculiarities.  This  new  comer 
played  wildly  ;  he  made  a  bet  and  lost  it.  Sylvio  seized  his  chalk,  and 
marked  it  down  on  the  table.  The  lieutenant,  astonished,  begged  an 
explanation,  but  as  usual  Sylvio  went  on  quietly  dealing;  the  lieutenant 
rubbed  out  the  tally  from  the  table.  With  the  greatest  calmness,  Sylvio 
renewed  it. 

Heated  with  wine  and  excited  by  play  and  the  laughter  of  his  com- 
rades, and  imagining  himself  insulted  by  Sylvio,  the  lieutenant  sud- 
denly seized  a  candlestick  from  the  table,  and  hurled  it  with  blind  pas- 
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sion  at  our  host ;  he  skilfully  avoided  it,  and  arose  pale  with  wrath 
and  with  flaming  eyes,  while  all  of  us  kept  an  embarrassed  silence. 

"  Leave  the  room,  sir  !  "  he  cried,  "  and  be  thankful  that  it  is  I  to 
whom  you  have  done  this." 

The  lieutenant  immediately  arose,  and  with  the  words  :  "  If  you  feel 
yourself  insulted,  Sylvio,  I  am  at  all  times  at  your  service,"  he  departed. 

We  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  but  that  this  scene  would  have  fatal 
consequences,  and  we  already  regarded  our  comrade  as  a  dead  man. 
We  played  only  for  a  short  time  longer;  for  when  we  saw  that  our  host 
was  giving  no  more  attention  to  the  game,  we  broke  up  and  went 
home,  speaking  of  nothing  but  the  vacancy  which  would  soon  exist  in 
the  squadron. 

The  next  morning  as  we  met  in  the  riding  school  we  asked  each 
other,  "Is  the  lieutenant  still  alive? "  But,  behold,  the  man  came  in  as 
fresh  and  brisk  as  ever.  To  our  astonishment,  he  had  received  no  chal- 
lenge from  Sylvio. 

With  puzzled  minds  we  then  visited  Sylvio,  and  found  him  in  his 
court-yard,  sending  ball  after  ball  through  a  card  which  he  had  nailed 
up  against  the  stable  door.  He  received  us  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, and  was  silent  about  yesterday's  occurrence.  This  conduct  on 
the  part  of  Sylvio  caused  him  to  fall  in  the  estimation  of  the  officers  ; 
for  the  lack  of  personal  courage  is  deemed  inexcusable  by  military 
men,  among  whom  to  be  brave  is  the  first  virtue.  This  unpleasant 
affair  was,  however,  gradually  forgotten,  and  Sylvio  recovered  his  former 
influence  and  position  in  our  circle.  I,  alone,  could  not  induce  myself 
to  regard  him  with  my  former  feelings.  Before  this  event  my  imagina- 
tion had  drawn  me  to  this  man,  who  appeared  to  be  a  mystery,  and  I 
think  that  he,  too,  preferred  me  to  all  the  rest,  for  against  me  he  never 
indulged  in  sarcasm  as  he  often  did  with  my  comrades,  but  always 
treated  me  with  great  sincerity. 

But  after  this  occurrence,  I  never  could  banish  the  thought  that  his 
honor  was  stained.  I  could  not  look  him  fully  in  the  face  as  formerly. 
Sylvio's  eyes  were  too  sharp  not  to  observe  this  ;  it  pained  him,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  on  several  occasions  he  tried  to  bring  about  an  ex- 
planation, but  I  evaded  it  because  it  was  painful  to  me,  and  so  at  last» 
he  desisted. 

Dwellers  in  large  cities  can  hardly  understand  what  a  sensation  the 
most  trifling  affair  makes  in  a  small  town.  Thus  the  arrival  of  the 
mail  throws  a  small  town  into  a  commotion.  Every  Wednesday  and 
Friday  the  headquarters  of  our  regiment  was  filled  with  officers,  one 
expecting  money  from  home,  another  letters,  and  another  newspapers, 
which  soon  became  common  property  and  were  devoured  with  eager- 
ness. They  usually  broke  the  seals  of  their  letters  on  the  spot,  and 
shared  the  contents  with  their  comrades.  Sylvio  also  received  his  let- 
ters in  our  mail  bag,  and  one  day  he  received  one  which  he  broke 
open  with  great  impatience.  His  eyes  kindled  as  they  glanced  over 
it ;  but  as  every  one  was  occuppied  with  his  own  matters,  his  excite- 
ment was  nOt  remarked, 

"Gentlemen,"  he  cried  with  an  excited  tone,  "I  shall  leave  here  to- 
night, I  therefore  beg  you  to  honor  me  at  noon  with  your  company  for 
the  last  time.     And  you,  too,  captain,"  he  said,  turning  to  me.     "  I 
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shall  count  on  you."  I  bowed  silently,  and  he  departed.  We  dispersed, 
with  the  understanding  that  we  would  meet  at  noon  at  his  rooms. 

At  the  appointed  hour  I  went  there,  and  found  my  comrades  already 
assembled.  We  went  to  dinner,  and  our  agreeable  host,  to-day  almost 
nervously  cheerful,  soon  infected  us  all  with  his  gay  humor,  and  the 
corks  flew,  the  wine  glasses  were  filled  and  emptied  more  rapidly  every 
moment,  and  we  all  wished  the  departing  one  good  luck  on  his  journey. 
He  took  a  friendly  leave  of  each  of  his  guests,  and  as  I  was  also  about 
to  pay  my  respects,  he  detained  me.  "  I  beg  you  to  stay  a  few  moments, 
I  have  something  to  say  to  you  alone." 

I  remained.  We  sat  down  in  deep  silence  on  his  divan,  smoking  our 
chibouques.  Sylvio's  gaiety  had  disappeared,  his  face  was  deathly  pale, 
but  his  eyes  glowed  through  the  cloud  of  smoke  which  he  blew  from 
him.  So  he  continued  for  a  few  minutes,  when  he  at  last  broke  the 
silence  which  was  becoming  painful  and  disagreeable. 

"  Between  us  an  explanation  is  necessary,"  he  began  in  a  hoarse, 
faltering  voice  ;  "  for  the  opinion  of  the  rest  I  care  very  little,  but  I  like 
you,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  depart  leaving  you  under  a  false  impression. 
You  were  certainly  surprised  that  I  did  not  call  that  swaggerer  to  ac- 
count,—  is  it  not  true  ?  And  was  that  not  also  the  reason  why  you  with- 
drew from  me  ?  You  will  observe,  captain,  I  could  easily  justify  my 
conduct  on  the  ground  of  magnanimity,  but  I  never  lie  !  Had  I  been 
in  a  position  to  meet  him  without  any  risk  on  my  part,  had  my  own  life 
been  exposed  to  no  danger,  I  certainly  should  not  have  presented  him 
with  his." 

Fairly  shocked  by  such  cynical  candor,  I  stared  at  him.  I  had 
certainly  not  expected  such  an  avowal  from  him. 

"  You  look  astonished,"  he  continued ;  "  but  I  was  forced  to  act  so. 
I  had  no  right  to  expose  my  life,  for  six  years  ago  I  received  a  blow  on 
the  face,  and  he  who  gave  it  is  still  living." 

My  astonishment  increased. 

"  And  did  you  not  fight  after  such  an  insult  ? "  I  earnestly  asked. 
"  Does  an  insuperable  obstacle  keep  you  from  your  enemy  ?  " 

"Oh  !  I  fought  him,  and  here  is  the  proof."  He  took  from  a  box 
ran  old  hussar  cap,  which  was  perforated  just  above  where  the  forehead 
would  be  when  it  was  on.  "  Attend.  I  belonged  to  the  Czar's  own 
regiment,  in  which  I  was  always  accustomed  to  be  first  ;  and  as  then  it 
was  the  fashion  to  bluster  and  bully,  I  was  the  greatest  in  the  regi- 
ment. Hard  drinking  was  considered  glorious,  and  I  vanquished  the 
mad  Dolgourcky,  who  was  noted  for  his  capacity.  Duels  took  place 
every  day  in  our  regiment,  and  I  was  concerned  in  all  of  them,  either 
as  principal  or  second,  so  that  my  comrades  esteemed  me  highly,  but 
our  colonel  regarded  me  as  an  unmitigated  evil  to  the  regiment.  I 
was  already  reposing  proudly  on  these  laurels,  when  a  young  Count  was 
transferred  to  our  corps.  I  have  never  seen  a  man  more  favored  by 
fortune.  Youth,  intelligence,  and  beauty,  were  united  in  him,  with 
great  wealth.  You  can  imagine  what  position  he  soon  gained  in  our 
circle.  I  felt  that  my  throne  was  beginning  to  totter.  The  Count  soon 
heard  my  name  mentioned  everywhere ;  if  the  talk  was  of  a  wild,  mad 
adventure,  it  was  I  who  had  led  it ;  he  became  desirous  to  make  my 
acquaintance,  he  sought  my  friendship ;  but  I,  jealous  of  my  presumed 
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rival,  in  the  character  of  lion,  coldly  repelled  him.  He  took  the  re- 
pulse in  good  humor,  but  I,  feeling  injured,  began  to  hate  him.  This 
troubled  him  little;  but  his  success  among  my  comrades,  and  with  the 
ladies,  set  me  almost  wild.  I  sought  to  fix  a  quarrel  on  him,  but  he 
remained  calm,  answering  my  attacks  with  still  wittier  bons  mots,  and 
laughed  me  down;  and,  what  was  worst  of  all,  he  had  all  the  laughers 
on  his  side.  At  last  at  a  ball,  which  a  nobleman  in  our  neighborhood 
gave  to  our  garrison,  I  could  restrain  my  hatred  no  longer.  I  saw  him 
there  again  the  petted  darling  of  all  the  ladies,  and  especially  of  the 
lady  of  the  house,  with  whom  I  considered  myself  the  favorite.  I 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  during  a  quadrille  I  whispered  a  brutal 
insult  in  his  ear.  This  indeed  he  could  not  answer  with  a  witticism, 
and  —  he  struck  me  in  the  face.  Several  ladies  fainted  with  terror  ; 
they  separated  us,  and  we  both  left  the  ball-room. 

"I  stood  at  sunrise  at  the  rendezvous,  waiting  with  impatience  my  de- 
tested enemy.  He  came  loitering  up  with  his  seconds,  his  sabre  dang- 
ling from  his  shoulder,  and  carelessly  eating  cherries.  The  seconds 
loaded  the  weapons,  and  stepped  off  the  distance.  I  had  the  first 
shot,  but  my  heart  beat  so  violently  that  I  felt  no  longer  certain  of  my 
aim.  I  said  that  I  would  forego  my  advantage  ;  and  as  my  antagonist 
did  not  oppose  it,  lots  were  drawn,  and  fortune  declared  for  him.  He 
took  a  short  aim,  and  his  Jball  perforated  my  cap  here.  Now  it  was  my 
turn.  I  eagerly  scanned  his  face,  with  a  hope  of  seeing  symptoms  of 
fear  —  in  vain  !  He  continued  quietly  eating  his  cherries,  and  shoot- 
ing the  stones  toward  me.  This  self-possession  only  embittered  me 
the  more.  What  is  the  use  of  killing  a  man,  I  thought,  who  cares  so 
little  about  life  ?  A  wicked  thought  struck  me.  I  lowered  my  pistol 
and  cried  :  'I  fear,  Count,  that  you  are  not  ready  yet  to  meet  your  God  ; 
as  you  relish  your  breakfast  so  wonderfully,  I  will  wait  till  you  have 
finished.' 

"  '  Oh,  you  do  not  disturb  me  in  the  least !  Do  as  you  please.  You 
have  the  right  to  shoot  at  me,  and  you  may  fire  sooner  or  later,  as  you 
please  ;  it  is  indifferent  to  me.' 

"  '  Did  you  hear  that  ?'  I  said,  turning  to  the  seconds.  '  If  it  is  indif- 
ferent to  this  gentleman  whether  I  fire  sooner  or  later,  then  I  will  not 
shoot  to-day.' 

"  The  meeting  was  over.  I  resigned  from  the  regiment,  and  came 
to  this  place.  But  every  day  I  have  thought  of  my  revenge ;  to-day  it 
has  come  at  last." 

He  drew  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  which  he  had  received  in  the 
morning.  "I  am  informed  that  a  certain  person  has  lately  married  a 
young  and  beautiful  woman,  with  whom  he  is  madly  in  love.  You  sus- 
pect who  the  person  is  ?  This  very  day  I  will  go  to  him,  and  will  con- 
vince myself  whether  he  can  look  death  so  smilingly  in  the  face  as 
when  he  ate  the  cherries." 

With  these  words,  he  sprang  up  and  paced  the  room  with  hurried 
steps,  like  a  tiger  in  his  cage.  The  servant  announced  that  all  was 
ready.  Sylvio  pressed  my  hand  and  sprang  into  the  carriage,  which 
contained  but  two  pieces  of  baggage,  his  portmanteau  and  pistol-case. 
He  drove  off  at  full  speed. 

Years  passed  by.     I  heard  no  more  of  Sylvio  and  had  nearly  for- 
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gotten  him.  I  had  long  quitted  the  service,  which  brought  me  no 
laurels  or  promotion,  and  was  living  on  my  small  estate  in  the  Mo- 
hilrw'schen  department.  Although  I  attended  to  my  own  affairs,  which 
consumed  a  good  deal  of  my  time,  I  still  had  many  idle  hours,  when  I 
missed  the  intercourse  of  my  former  life.  But  what  was  most  difficult 
to  accustom  myself  to,  was  the  loneliness  of  the  long  winter  nights. 
Up  to  dinner-time,  I  killed  the  day  tolerably  well ;  I  went  over  the 
fields,  talked  to  my  bailiffs,  inspected  the  new  buildings,  &c. ;  but  when 
the  sun  went  down,  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  myself.  The  few 
books  which  I  had  found  in  the  chests  and  cupboards  had  been  read 
through  long  ago.  I  had  heard  to  weariness  the  fables  and  ghost 
stories  of  my  old  housekeeper  Kirolowa,  and  the  songs  of  the  peasants 
made  me  sad ;  and  so  in  moments  of  despair,  I  even  resorted  to 
drinking.  But  that  unfortunately  gave  me  the  headache,  and  I  was 
also  afraid  of  becoming  a  drunkard,  the  worst  fate  of  all.  I  had  no 
near  neighbors,  so  I  hit  upon  the  plan  of  dining  late  and  going  early 
to  bed.     I  thus  lengthened  the  days,  and  shortened  the  long  nights. 

Four  wersts  distant  from  my  estate  was  situated  the  castle  of  Count 
Belosensky,  unfortunately  inhabited  at  that  time  only  by  the  castellan ; 
the  Countess  had  been  there  but  once,  for  a  month  during  the  first  year 
of  her  marriage.  In  the  second  spring  of  my  tedious  country  life,  a 
rumor  spread  all  at  once  that  the  beautiful  Countess  would  pass  the 
summer  with  her  husband  at  the  castle,  and,  in  fact,  at  the  beginning 
of  June  they  both  arrived.  The  arrival  of  a  rich  neighbor  in  the 
country,  where  every  one  suffers  from  ennui,  is  an  event  of  vast  impor- 
tance— -a  world-shaking  occurrence.  The  noble  families  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, their  servants,  and  the  peasant,  could  speak  of  nothing  else 
for  two  months  before  the  arrival  of  the  Count,  and  for  three  months 
after  his  departure  ;  indeed,  I  must  confess  that  the  intelligence  of  the 
arrival  of  the  noble  pair  made  my  blood  run  quicker  also  ;  I  burned 
with  curiosity  to  see  them.  On  the  very  first  Sunday,  I  set  out  to  pay 
my  respects  to  their  excellencies. 

A  gold-laced  lackey  in  handsome  livery  conducted  me  to  the  Count's 
cabinet,  which  was  furnished  with  the  most  tasteful  elegance.  Along 
the  wall  extended  a  row  of  large  book-cases,  each  one  adorned  with  a 
bronze  bust  of  the  author  whose  books  it  contained  ;  over  the  marble 
mantle  was  a  wide  mirror,  and  the  floor  was  covered  with  Turkish 
and  Persian  carpet.  I  had  been  long  unaccustomed  in  my  little  village 
to  see  such  a  display  of  wealth,  that  I  must  admit  it  to  my  shame,  I 
felt  almost  embarrassed  by  it.  With  the  agitation  of  a  countryman 
approaching  the  minister  with  a  petition  and  desiring  an  audience,  I 
awaited  the  coming  of  my  distinguished  neighbor.  The  door  opened, 
and  a  man  of  about  thirty-five,  with  a  noble  and  handsome  countenance, 
entered  the  room.  He  approached  me  frankly  and  courteously,  as  I 
uttered  a  few  words  of  excuse  for  taking  the  liberty;  but  he  interrupted 
me  at  once  :  "  No  compliments,  neighbor."  We  sat  down,  and  his  gay 
and  unconstrained  manner  quickly  banished  my  timidity,  and  I  began 
to  be  myself  again.  The  Countess  now  came  in,  and  all  my  embar- 
rassment returned.  The  Count  introduced  me,  and  the  two,  in  order  to 
give  me  time,  conversed  together  freely,  and  treated  me  like  an  old 
acquaintance.     In  the  meanwhile  I  opened  the  books  on  the  table, 
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looked  at  the  pictures  on  the  wall,  one  of  which  especially  attracted 
my  attention.  It  represented  a  Swiss  landscape  ;  but  it  was  not  the 
scene  which  the  artist  had  painted,  nor  his  skill  which  drew  my  gaze, 
but  a  mark  in  the  canvas  made  by  two  bullets,  one  resting  on  the  other. 
"  That  was  a  wonderful  shot,  Count !  "  I  cried. 

"  Yes,  and  there  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  it. 
Are  you  a  good  shot  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  of  hitting  the  ace  of  hearts  at  thirty  paces." 

"  Really  ? "  cried  the  Countess.  "  That  shows  great  skill.  Can 
you  do  it,  Wasil  ?  " 

"  There  was  a  time,  when  I  was  in  practice ;  but  I  have  not  touched 
a  pistol  for  five  years." 

"  Then  I  will  wager  that  you  cannot  hit  the  card  at  twenty  paces.  Such 
dexterity  requires  daily  practice.  The  best  shot  that  I  know  cut  daily 
three  bullets  on  the  edge  of  a  knife  ;  if  he  saw  a  fly  on  the  wall  — Ah, 
you  are  smiling,  gracious  Countess,  but  I  assure  you  that  it  is  the  exact 
truth." 

"  Ah  ?     What  was  the  man's  name  ?  " 

"  Sylvio,  your  Excellency." 

"  Have  you  known  him?"  cried  the  Count,  springing  from  his  chair. 
"  Have  you  known  him  ?     You  have  known  Sylvio  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  not  ?  We  were  friends ;  he  lived  in  Wologda  as  my 
comrade.  But  for  five  years  I  have  heard  nothing  of  him.  You  then 
also  are  acquainted  with  him  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  was.  And  if  you  were  a  friend  of  his,  he  has  certainly  told 
you  of  a  curious  story." 

"  Ah,  ha,  you  mean  the  blow  he  once  received  ? " 

"  I  do.     Did  he  tell  you  the  name  of  the  giver  ? " 

"  No,  your  Excellency." 

Struck  by  a  sudden  thought,  I  gazed  at  the  Count.  "  Could  it  pos- 
sibly have  been  you  ?  " 

"  It  was,  and  the  bullets  in  the  picture  there  are  the  last  memorial 
of  him." 

"  I  beg  you,  Wasil,  do  not  tell  that  story ;  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  it." 

"  But  I  must,  Nadejda.  This  gentleman  knows  that  I  once  injured 
his  friend  ;  he  must  also  learn  how  he  avenged  himself.  It  is  five  years 
ago  since  we  were  married.  Our  honeymoon  was  passed  at  this  castle. 
I  had  ridden  out  one  evening  with  the  Countess,  and  was  returning 
home,  when  her  horse  suddenly  reared,  and  would  not  go  further.  She 
became  frightened,  sprang  off,  and  throwing  me  the  bridle,  went  home 
on  foot.  '  What  can  be  the  matter  with  the  animal  ? '  she  said  ;  '  it  is 
usually  so  quiet  and  gentle.  I  almost  fear  that  some  misfortune  is 
awaiting  us  at  home.'  I  laughed  her  out  of  it,  as  I  went  beside  her, 
leading  her  horse  by  the  bridle  until  we  reached  the  castle.  I  noticed 
a  strange  droschke  in  the  court-yard,  and  inquired  to  whom  it  belonged. 
I  was  told  that  it  belonged  to  a  gentleman  who  had  declined  to  give 
his  name,  and  who  was  awaiting  me  in  the  cabinet.  I  went  there.  In 
the  corner  sat  a  long-bearded  man  covered  with  dust.  I  gazed  at  him 
inquiringly. 

'"You  do  not  recognise  me,  Count?' 

" '  Sylvio  ! ! '     I  confess  that  my  hair  stood  on  end. 
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"  '  It  is  my  turn  now  ! '  he  growled,  drawing  a  pistol  out  of  his  case. 
'  Are  you  ready  now  ? ' 

"  I  silently  bowed,  acknowledging  his  right,  and  measuring  off  ten 
paces,  I  placed  myself  in  that  corner,  praying  him  to  end  it  quickly 
before  my  wife  should  come  in. 

" '  I  cannot  see  distinctly.     Order  lights  to  be  brought.' 

"  I  rang,  and  they  brought  what  he  required.  I  placed  myself  for 
the  second  time  in  position.  He  took  aim.  I  counted  the  seconds. 
Perhaps  a  minute  passed  —  it  seemed  a  century  to  me.  He  said  :  '  No, 
I  don't  like  this.  I  am  not  accustomed  to  fire  at  an  unarmed  man ;  we 
will  therefore  begin  anew.     Come,  let  us  draw  for  the  first  shot.' 

"  I  was  bewildered.  I  believe  that  I  resisted  at  first ;  but  lots  were 
drawn  from  his  perforated  cap.     I  had  again  the  first  shot. 

" '  You  have  excellent  luck,  my  dear  Count,'  he  said,  with  a  smile 
which  I  shall  never  forget.  Then  —  I  know  not  how  it  happened  —  I 
shot,  and  instead  of  my  opponent,  struck  that  picture  there." 

The  face  of  the  Count  became  deeply  flushed,  while  that  of  the 
Countess  grew  deathly  pale. 

"  Sylvio  now  raised  his  pistol,"  the  Count  continued,  "  and  his  man- 
ner told  me  that  this  time  I  had  no  pity  to  expect.  The  door  all  at 
once  opened,  and  Nadejda  rushed  in  with  a  cry,  and  threw  herself  on 
my  breast.  Her  presence  restored  my  self-possession.  I  broke  out 
into  a  gay  laugh :  '  Silly  one,'  I  said,  '  do  you  not  see  that  we  are  only 
in  fun  ?  There  is  a  wager  pending.  How  can  you  be  such  a  coward  ? 
Go,  drink  a  glass  of  water,  and  come  back  again,  and  I  will  introduce 
you  to  an  old  friend.' 

"  She  looked  anxiously  and  doubtingly  at  me.  '  I  adjure  you  by 
your  soul's  future  welfare,'  she  said,  turning  to  Sylvio,  'is  this  only 
sport  ? ' 

" '  Certainly,  beautiful  Countess,'  said  Sylvio,  sneeringly,  '  nothing 
but  mere  sport.  We  two  have  been  accustomed  to  amuse  each  other. 
Your  husband  one  fine  evening  struck  me  in  the  face  —  out  of  sport! 
Another  time  he  shot  a  bullet  through  my  cap  —  also  out  of  sport ! 
To-day,  again  out  of  sport,  he  missed  his  shot  a  second  time;  there  is 
the  ball  intended  for  me  in  the  picture.  Now  I  intend  having  some 
sport  myself.' 

"  With  these  words,  he  raised  his  pistol  to  the  level  of  my  heart. 
With  a  loud  scream,  Nadejda  threw  herself  weeping  at  his  feet. 

"  '  Are  you  not  ashamed  ? '  I  cried  to  him,  at  this  sight.  '  Shoot  and 
make  an  end  of  it ! ' 

"'No,'  he  said,  uncocking  his  pistol,  'I  have  seen  you  tremble  — 
you  are  afraid  to  die  ! ' 

"  With  this  he  went  to  the  door,  but  on  the  threshold  he  turned  to- 
wards this  picture,  cocked  his  pistol,  and  without  taking  aim,  fired. 
That  I  might  be  sure  of  his  unerring  aim,  he  had  driven  his  bullet  upon 
mine.  My  people  did  not  dare  to  detain  him ;  in  dumb  terror,  they  let 
him  depart.  I  have  never  seen  Sylvio  since  ;  he  re-entered  the  service, 
and  fell,  as  I  have  heard,  at  Sebastopol." 


Land  IVe  Love. 

BALTIMORE. 


BY    FANNY    DOWNING. 


AJESTIC  city,  round  whose  name 
Such  sweet  associations  twine, 
What  tongue  may  fitly  tell  the  claim 
Of  high  desert  so  justly  thine? 

Through  all  our  country's  storied  past, 
Wherever  freedom's  watch-fires  burned, 
A  halo  is  around  thee  cast, 
By  noble  actions  nobly  earned. 

And  fast  as  time  shall  forward  fling, 
On  to  eternity  his  store, 
Each  age  shall  added  lustre  bring 
To  bless  and  brighten  Baltimore  ! 

Like  some  serene,  refulgent  star, 
Thy  name,  preeminent,  shall  live, 
Engilded  with  a  glory  far 
More  great  than  mortal  meed  may  give. 

Yet  mortal  gratitude  would  speak, 
With  all  the  eloquence  of  love, 
What  thou  hast  done,  and  gladly  seek 
Its  due  rewarding  from  above. 

In  faith  imploring,  when  the  Lord 
Who  rules  the  heavens  shall  give  decree, 
And  justice  unto  earth  award, 
This  sentence  shall  be  given  thee. 

When  at  His  feet  the  universe 
In  awful  expectation  kneels, 
While  flaming  Seraphim  rehearse 
What  deeds  the  Book  of  Life  reveals : 

The  Book  of  Life,  within  whose  lid 
Each  act  of  Nation  and  of  Man, 
Through  centuries  of  silence  hid, 
The  righteous  Judge  shall  strictly  scan  : 
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When  from  the  thunders  of  the  throne, 
His  voice  shall  boundless  ether  fill, 
And  earth  and  heaven  before  its  tone,  ^ 
Shall  through  their  deepest  centers  thrill, 

That  He  who  holds  the  elements 
Within  the  hollow  of  His  hand, 
Thy  earthly  course  may  recompense, 
And  bid  this  entry  for  thee  stand  : 

"This  is  the  city's  record,  made 
By  angels'  hands  ;  be  it  displayed 
To  earth  and  hosts  of  heaven  arrayed. 

The  almoner  of  God  was  she 
With  bounty  boundless  as  the  sea, 
Her  rule  of  action,  charity. 

She  raised  the  outcast's  drooping  head, 
She  soothed  the  sick,  the  starving  fed, 
And  coffined  the  unburied  dead.* 

The  orphan's  tears  she  gently  dried, 
The  prison's  portals  opened  wide,  _ 
And  balm  to  bleeding  breasts  applied. 

A  stricken  nation  sore  distrest, 

She  cherished  on  her  sheltering  breast, 

A  refuge  and  abiding  rest. 

Whatever  forms  of  woe  or  weal, 
Humanity  can  know,  or  feel, 
She  strove  to  amplify  or  heal. 

In  every  varied  way  of  good, 
In  blessing  others  as  she  could, 
Supreme  in  excellence  she  stood. 

Therefore  her  judgment  is  :"     Indite 
Upon  the  wall  of  Chrysolite, 
This  sentence  blazing  ever  bright : 

"  Adjudged  by  Heaven's  supreme  decree 
"  The  chief  of  many  daughters,  she, 
"  Blessing  My  people,  blessed  Me  !  " 

Thrice  noble  city,  this  the  scope 
Through  which  our  aspirations  spread, 


*  Among  the  countless  deeds  of  mercy  rendered  by  Baltimore  to  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Ports- 
mouth Va  during  the  awful  pestilence  which  desolated  them,  was  the  sending  of  steamers  lull  ot 
coffins,  thereby  removing  the  horrible  dread,  that  the  bodies  of  the  beloved  dead  must  be  committed 
uncoffined  to  the  grave. 
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When  we  with  supplicating,  hope 

To  bring  down  blessings  on  thy  head  ! 

Beloved  city,  grandly  rise 
Thy  monuments  of  marble  art ; — 
By  far  thy  truest  tablet  lies 
Embedded  in  the  Southern  heart ! 


VICTOR  HUGO. 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


THE  small  island  of  Jersey,  formerly  celebrated  only  for  a  favorite 
variety  of  cattle,  and  a  breed  of  toads  of  preternatural  magni- 
tude, has  of  late  years  acquired  an  additional  claim  to  celebrity  as  the 
place  of  exile  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  living  Frenchmen  — 
the  sublime  poet,  the  brilliant  dramatist,  the  renowned  novelist,  and 
the  author  of  Napoleon  le  Petit.  Here,  under  the  mild,  almost  sub- 
tropical, insular  climate,  in  sight  of  that  France  to  which  he  will  not 
return  until  the  cha?ivre  vengeur,  or  some  less  tragical  disposer  of 
events,  has  undone  the  work  of  the  Second  of  December,  he  awaits  the 
day  of  his  restoration  ;  and  unless  we  grossly  misinterpret  the  signs  of 
the  future,  his  native  land  may  yet  witness  the  close  of  that  eventful 
life,  of  which  we  propose  to  give,  in  briefest  space,  the  prominent 
details. 

Victor-Marie  Hugo  was  born  at  Besangon  in  Franche  Comte',  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  1802  ;  or,  as  the  register  records  it,  in 
the  Republican  style,  Sept idi,  Ventose,  year  X.  His  father  was  an  offi- 
cer of  Napoleon,  his  mother  a  Vendean  and  a  royalist  of  the  deepest 
dye.  In  view  of  this  discordance  of  opinion  between  his  parents,  it 
was  probably  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  young  Victor  that  the  frequent 
and  prolonged  absences  of  his  father  on  military  duties,  left  him  almost 
entirely  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  woman  of 
strong  native  sense,  and  of  unusual, — perhaps  excessive — liberality  of 
thought. 

In  his  childhood,  Victor  enjoyed  —  or  suffered  —  an  exceptionally 
extensive  experience  of  travel.     When  six  months  old  he  performed 
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the  journey  from  Besancon  to  Marseille,  which  in  those  days  was  no 
trifle,  and  afterwards  accompanied  his  parents  in  frequent  migrations 
between  the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Elba.  About  the  year  XIII,  his 
father  received  orders  to  join  the  army  of  Italy,  and  Madame  Hugo 
took  her  children  to  Paris.  During  their  residence  in  this  city,  Major 
Hugo,  having  succeeded  after  great  difficulties  in  capturing  the  cele- 
brated brigand  Fra  Diavolo,  was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy,  and  appointed 
Governor  of  Avellino,  near  Naples,  where  his  family  joined  him  in 
1807. 

When  King  Joseph  of  Naples  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain,  he  re- 
quested Colonel  Hugo  to  remain  in  his  service  and  accompany  him  to 
the  latter  country,  a  request  to  which  he  somewhat  reluctantly  yielded, 
while  his  wife  and  family  removed  to  Paris,  where  they  took  lodgings 
in  the  old  Convent  of  the  Feuillantines,  which  had  fallen  into  private 
hands  at  the  Revolution.  Attached  to  this  building  was  an  immense 
garden,  which  indeed  had  chiefly  determined  Madame  Hugo  in  her 
choice  of  a  residence,  and  of  which  the  poet  gives  a  pleasing  picture 
in  Les  Rayons  et  les  Ombres :  — 

"  Le  jardin  etait  grand,  profond,  mysterieux, 
Ferme  par  de  hauts  murs  aux  regards  curieux, 
Seme  de  rleurs  s'ouvrant  ainsi  que  des  paupieres, 
Et  d'insectes  vermeils  qui  couraient  sur  les  pierres  ; 
Plein  de  bourdonnements  et  de  confuses  voix ; 
Au  milieu,  presque  un  champ  ;  dans  le  fond  presque  un  bois. 
Le  pretre,  tout  nourri  de  Tacite  et  d'Hbmere, 
Etait  un  doux  vieillard  :  ma  mere  —  etait  ma  mere  !  " 

General  Hugo's  fortunes  having  greatly  prospered  in  King  Joseph's 
service,  he  summoned  his  family  to  Spain,  where  they  remained  until 
the  battle  of  Vittoria  overthrew  the  new  monarchy.  They  then  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where  Madame  Hugo's  well-known  legitimist  princi- 
ples secured  the  favor  of  the  restored  family,  and  this  became  their 
permanent  home. 

Like  all  cultivated  Frenchmen  of  the  time,  Victor  took  to  writing 
verses,  and  when  little  more  than  a  child,  gave  decided  evidence  of 
genius  for  what,  with  most,  was  but  a  fashionable  amusement.  Natu- 
rally enough,  his  earlier  writings  were  passionately  royalist,  and  some 
of  them,  which  were  published,  had  the  honor  to  win  the  praise  of 
Louis  XVIII.  His  increasing  reputation  soon  brought  him  into  ac- 
quaintance with  the  leading  men  of  letters ;  though  of  course  he 
chiefly  sought  the  society  of  such  as  Chateaubriand,  of  his  own  politi- 
cal views.  But  his  conservatism  went  no  further.  Though  professing 
for  a  time  the  Christian  royalism  of  Chateaubriand,  he  seems  to  have 
had  a  tincture  of  his  mother's  Voltairianism  in  matters  of  religion;  and 
in  literature  he  was  a  passionate  defender  of  the  new  Romantic  school, 
of  which  he  was  soon  to  become  the  acknowledged  chief. 

Voltairianism  and  royalism  are  in  reality  antagonistic  principles  ;  and 
we  can  not  wonder  that  so  hardy  an  innovator  in  other  matters,  with 
whom  royalism  was  at  best  a  sentiment  rather  than  a  conviction, 
should  find  his  devotion  to  the  throne  rapidly  melting  away.  There 
was  not  much  about  the  later  Bourbons  to  inspire  an  ardent  personal 
attachment ;   not  much  to  kindle  the  enthusiasm  of  a  poet  in  the 
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gross,  corpulent,  and  stupid  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  An  insult 
offered  by  the  Austrian  ambassador  (in  February,  1827,)  to  the  old 
marshals  of  N;ipoleon,  seems  to  have  given  the  decisive  impulse  to  his 
change  of  sentiment,  and  drew  from  him  the  Ode  to  the  Column  in  the 
Place  Vendome,  an  unequivocal  outburst  of  Napoleonism,  in  which  he 
taunts  Germany  with  bearing  the  marks  of  "  the  sandal  of  Charlemagne 
and  the  spur  of  Napoleon" — in  his  fire  overlooking  the  fact  that  one 
of  these  was  a  German  and  the  other  an  Italian,  and  that  both  had 
impressed  marks  quite  as  deep  upon  France.  In  this  way  came  about 
the  fulfilment  of  his  father's  prediction,  who  used  to  say  that  the  boy 
had  the  views  of  his  mother,  but  the  man  would  have  those  of  his 
father.  In  his  poetic  epistle  to  the  Marquis  du  C.  d'E.,  who  had  re- 
proached him  with  his  apostasy,  he  says  that  "his  reason  had  killed 
his  royalism  in  a  duel,"  and  coarsely  sneers  at  his  mother's  ancient 
friend  and  his  own  kinsman  for  having  "  in  his  old  bones  that  antique 
rheumatism  called  royalty." 

His  literary  works  up  to  this  time  had  been  chiefly  lyrical  pieces, 
with  two  uncouth  and  extravagant  romances,  Bug  Jargal  and  Hans  of 
Iceland ;  but  he  now  turned  his  attention  to  dramatic  poetry,  and  after 
the  production  of  Cromwell,  which  was  never  acted,  but  found  many 
admirers,  and  the  interdiction  of  Marion  de  Lorme  by  the  ministry,  who 
saw  in  the  character  of  Louis  XIII.  a  covert  satire  upon  Charles  X., 
he  produced  his  Hernani.  The  appearance  of  this  tragedy  created  an 
excitement,  and  a  vehement  display  of  partisanship,  which  are  to  us 
hardly  conceivable,  even  after  taking  into  account  the  issues  which 
were  supposed  to  be  staked  on  its  success.  For  the  triumph  of  Her- 
nani was  understood  to  be*  a  triumph  of  the  anti-royalist  over  the  roy- 
alist party,  and  a  triumph  of  Romanticism  over  Classicism.  The  for- 
mer of  these  is  intelligible  enough :  the  latter  may  require  a  word  of 
comment. 

Romanticism  was  the  natural-  reaction  against  the  Classicism  of  the 
Renaissance,  itself  a  reaction  against  the  earlier  Romanticism  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  When  the  master-pieces  of  Greek  and  Roman  culture 
were  exhumed  from  the  ruins  and  drift  of  that  grand  cataclysm  called 
the  Dark  Ages,  the  contrast  between  their  matchless  perfection  of  form 
and  the  uncouthness  of  contemporary  productions  was  painfutly  ap- 
parent. Instead  of  taking  them  for  examples,  not  for  models ;  instead 
of  striving  to  create  forms  of  their  own,  suited  to  the  new  modes  of 
thought,  the  writers  of  the  time  devoted  their  best  energies  to  servile 
imitation.  The  result  was  what  might  have  been  expected.  They 
elaborated  a  rigid  canon  of  criticism  ;  they  obtained  as  high  a  perfec- 
tion of  form  as  can  be  obtained  by  imitation  ;  and  they  almost  entirely 
lost  the  spirit  of  their  own  time,  without  reviving  that  of  antiquity. 
The  new  -wine  did  not  burst  the  old  bottles  for  the  second  time,  but 
the  old  bottles  destroyed  the  vitality  of  the  new  wine.  Materiem  su- 
perat  opus  might  be  the  motto  of  the  Renaissance. 

A  reaction  against  this  state  of  things  was  inevitable  ;  and  though 
the  time  and  direction  of  the  new  movement  varied  in  different  coun- 
tries, the  object  was  the  same  :  to  give  new  and  vital  forms  of  expres- 
sion to  the  new  modes  of  thought.  The  tendency  of  the  movement, 
moreover,  varied  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  people  among 
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whom  it  took  place.  In  England  it  was  toward  naturalism,  of  which 
we  may  select  late  typical  instances  in  Wordsworth  and  Scott ;  in 
Germany,  toward  imaginative  idealism,  as  shown  in  the  works  of  Tieck, 
Uhland,  Fouque,  and  the  rest  of  that  school,  and  carried  to  a  wild 
excess  by  Hofmann.  In  France,  the  tendency  was  toward  what,  for 
want  of  a  better  term,  we  may  call  emotionalism. 

But  in  France,  the  Classical  school  had  greater  tenacity  of  life ;  and 
this  was  mainly  owing  to  the  deep  impression  left  by  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  The  glories  of  that  reign,  with  its  magnificent  constellation  of 
genius,  had  filled  with  pride  the  breast  of  every  Frenchman.  Nowhere 
had  the  conformtion  to  classical  types  been  conducted  by  such  masterly 
workmen,  nor  set  in  so  firm  a  mould.  In  England,  the  change  was  not 
felt  to  dethrone  Shakspeare  or  discrown  Milton  ;  in  France  it  was  per- 
ceived to  dash  to  pieces  Corneille  and  Racine.  And  in  proportion  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  change,  was  the  vehemence  of  the  resistance. 

When  we  add  to  this  that  the  Romanticism  of  M.  Hugo  was  of  a 
particularly  extravagant  type,  so  that  it  became  a  contest  between  ex- 
tremes, we  can,  partly  at  least,  understand  the  passion  with  which  the 
new  drama  was  assailed  and  defended.  We  have  not  space  to  give 
the  details  of  this  singular  contest:  Hernani  was  successful  and  the 
Romanticists  triumphant. 

M.  Hugo's  next  great  work  was  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  an  extravagant, 
and  in  many  respects  revolting,  but  powerful  romance,  occupying  to- 
ward narrative  fiction  the  same  place  -that  Hernani  held  toward  the 
drama:  —  the  extreme  left  of  Romanticism.  Much  hostility  was 
evinced  toward  this  new  work  ;  but  the  enemy's  phalanx  had  been 
broken,  and  the  book  met  with  extraordinary  success. 

Three  dramas,  Le  Roi  s  amuse,  Lucretia  Borgia,  and  Angelo,  next 
appeared  in  succession  ;  all  having  the  same  beauties  and  the  same 
blemishes.  At  various  intervals  he  had  also  given  to  the  public  col- 
lections of  lyric  poems,  Les  Orientates,  Chants  du  Crepuscule,  Les  Ray- 
ons et  Les  Ombres,  and  others,  nearly  all  of  rare  beauty,  all  which  were 
received  with  deserved  enthusiasm. 

In  Les  Voix  Int'erienres ,  published  in  1837,  there  is  a  fine  burst  of 
Napoleonism  in  the  ode  inscribed  A  VArc  de  Triomphe.  The  poet 
imagines  a  time  in  the  far  distant  future,  when  Paris,  the  "mother 
city,"  shall  have  become  a  desolation  and  a  solitude:  — 

"  Quand  de  cette  cite,  folle  et  rude  ouvriere, 
Qui,  hatant  ies  destins  a  ses  murs  reserves, 
Sous  son  propre  marteau  s'en  allant  en  poussiere 

Met  son  bronze  en  monnaie,  et  son  marbre  en  paves ; 

II  ne  restera  plus  dans  l'immense  campagne, 

Pour  toute  pyramide  et  pour  tout  pantheon, 
Que  deux  tours  de  granit  faites  par  Charlemagne, 

Et  qu'un  pilier  d'airain  fait  pai  Napoleon ; 

Toi.  tu  completeras  le  triangle  sublime  : 

L'airain  sera  la  gloire  et  le  granit  la  foi, 
Toi,  tu  seras  la  porte  ouverte  sur  la  cime 

Qui  dit :  II  faut  monter  pour  venir  jusqu'a  moi ! 
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Arche  !  alors  tu  seras  eternelle  et  complete, 
Quand  tout  ce  que  la  Seine  en  son  onde  reflete 

Aura  fui  pour  jamais  ; 
Quand  de  cette  cite,  qui  fut  egale  a  Rome, 
II  ne  restera  plus  qu'un  ange,  tin  aigle,  un  homme, 

Debout  sur  trois  sommets  ! 

C'est  alors  que  le  roi,  le  sage,  le  poete, 

Tous  ceux  dont  le  passe  presse  l'ame  inquiete, 

T'admireront  vivante  aupres  de  Paris  mort; 
Et;  pour  mieux  voir  ta  face,  ou  flotte  un  sombre  reve, 
Leveront  a  demi  ton  lierre  ainsi  qu'on  leve 

Un  voile  sur  le  front  d'une  aieule  qui  dort. 

Sur  ton  mur,  qui  pour  eux  n'aura  rien  de  vulgaire, 
lis  chercheront  nos  moeurs,  nos  heros,  notre  guerre, 

Tout  pensifs  a  tes  pieds  ; 
lis  croiront  voir,  le  long  de  ta  frise  animee, 
Revivre  le  grand  peuple  avec  la  grand  armee  ! 

'  Oh  ! '  diront-ils,  '  voyez  ! 

'La,  c'est  le  regiment,  ce  serpent  des  batailles, 
Trainant  sur  mi  lie  pieds  ses  luisantes  ecailles, 

Qui  tantot,  furieux,  se  roule  au  pied  des  tours, 
Tantot,  d'un  mouvement  formidable  et  tranquille, 
Troue  un  rempart  de  pierre  et  traverse  une  ville 

Avec  son  front  sonore  oil  battent  vingt  tambours  ! 

'La-haut,  c'est  l'empereur  avec  ses  capitaines, 
Qui  songe  qu'il  ira  vers  ces  terres  lointaines 

Ou  se  tourne  son  char  ; 
Et  s'il  doit  preferer  pour  vaincre  ou  se  defendre 
La  courbe  d  Annibal,  ou  Tangle  d' Alexandre, 
Au  carre  de  Cesar. 

'La,  c'est  l'artillerie  aux  cent  gueules  de  fonte, 
D'ou  la  fumee  a  riots  monte,  tombe,  et  remonte, 

Qui  broie  une  cite,  detruit  les  garnisons, 
Ruine  par  la  briche  incebsamment  accrue 
Tours,  domes,  ponts,  clochers,  et  comme  une  charrue, 

Creuse  une  horrible  rue  a  travels  les  maisons  ! ' 

Et  tous  les  souvenirs  qu'a  ton  front  taciturne 
Chaque  siecle  en  passant  versera  de  son  urne, 

Leur  reviendront  au  coeur. 
lis  feront  de  ton  mur  jaillir  ta  vieille  histoire, 
Et  diront,  en  posant  un  panache  de  gloire 

Sur  ton  cimier  vainqueur  : — 

Oh  !  que  tout  etait  grand  dans  cette  epoque  antique  ! 
Si  les  ans  n'avaient  pas  devaste  ce  portique, 

Nous  en  retrouverions  encor  bien  des  lambeaux  ! 
Mais  le  temps,  grand  semeur  de  la  ronce  et  du  lierre, 
Touche  les  monuments  d'une  main  familiere, 

Et  dechire  le  livre  aux  endroits  les  plus  beaux  ! ' " 

The  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  had  placed  a  new  dynasty  upon  the 
throne,  and  M.  Hugo  appears  not  to  have  felt  the  same  animosity  to- 
ward the  house  of  Orleans  and  the  policy  of  its  head,  that  he  had 
evinced  toward  the  elder  branch.  He  had  moreover,  grown  ambitious 
to  distinguish  himself  in  a  political  career.  He  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  Louis  Philippe,  and  thus  was  freed  from  political  disability. 
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Of  the  two  legislative  bodies  then  existing  in  France,  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  the  former  was  barred  to  him 
from  his  lack  of  the  requisite  fortune :  to  the  second  he  could  be 
admitted  by  the  royal  nomination,  provided  he  was  in  one  of  the  cate- 
gories to  which  the  King's  choice  was  limited.  Of  these,  the  only 
attainable  one  to  him,  was  the  Academy,  and  he  accordingly  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  first  seat  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  a 
member.  The  Academy  however  rejected  him,  and  it  was  not  until 
his  fourth  application,  in  1841,  that  he  was  elected.  The  same  year 
he  was  created  a  peer  of  France,  by  Louis  Philippe. 

As  an  orator,  his  success  was  scarcely  what  we  may  presume  him  to 
have  anticipated.  His  rich,  vivid,  and  poetic  diction,  his  mordant  sar- 
casm, his  brilliant  epigrammatic  style,  dazzled  and  confused  quite  as 
much  as  they  charmed,  and  much  more  than  they  convinced  ;  and  he 
had  not  seldom  the  mortification  to  see  the  house  led,  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  his  own  views,  by  some  plain,  plodding,  prosaic  speaker,  full  of 
facts  and  figures,  whose  argument  they  could  follow  without  fatigue, 
and  whose  eloquence  did  not  soar  to  loftier  altitudes  than  they  were 
capable  of  reaching. 

In  1849,  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Peace  Congress. 
In  December,  185 1,  came  the  coup  d'etat  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  as 
a  matter  of  course  Victor  Hugo's  name  was  on  the  list  of  the  pro- 
scribed.    In  1852,  he  was  banished  from  France. 

The  same  year  appeared  his  famous  pamphlet,  Napoleon  le  Petit,  a 
terrible  recital  of  the  crimes  by  which  the  Emperor  had  seized  absolute 
power,  and  a  withering  denunciation  of  the  criminal.  The  capital  de- 
fect of  this  extraordinary  invective  is,  that  it  is  too  passionate  —  too 
furious.  At  times  his  rage  seems  almost  to  rise  into  frenzy ;  instance 
the  following  specimen  : — 

"  Inspire  me  with,  search  out  for  me,  give  me,  invent  me,  some 
means,  be  it  what  it  may,  to  overthrow  this  man  and  to  deliver  my 
country !  To  overthrow  this  man  of  trickery,  this  man  of  lies,  this 
man  of  success,  this  man  of  evil  fortune  !  Any  means  —  the  first  at 
hand  —  pen,  sword,  paving-stones,  mob  ;  by  the  people,  by  the  soldiery 
—  any,  be  it  what  it  may,  so  that  it  be  fair  and  in  the  open  day,  and  I 
will  seize  it,  we  will  all  seize  it,  we  proscribed,  if  it  can  restore  liberty, 
deliver  the  Republic,  lift  our  country  from  her  shame,  and  drive  back 
into  his  dust,  into  his  oblivion,  into  his  cloaca,  this  imperial  ruffian,  this 
pick-pocket  prince,  this  gypsy  of  a  king,  this  traitor,  this  master,  this 
groom  of  a  circus,  this  radiant,  immoveable,  satisfied  sovereign,  crowned 
with  his  successful  crime,  who  comes  and  goes,  and  securely  walks 
through  shuddering  Paris,  and  who  has  all  for  him  —  all  —  the  Ex- 
change, the  shop,  the  magistracy, —  all  the  influences,  all  the  protec- 
tions, all  the  invocations,  from  the  blasphemy  of  the  soldier  to  the  Te 
Deum  of  the  priest !  " 

From  his  exile,  in  which  he  persists  in  remaining,  notwithstanding 
the  Emperor's  amnesty,  he  has  given  the  world  some  volumes  of  poems, 
and  in  1862,  his  novel,  or  series  of  novels,  called  Les  Miserables.  This 
work  was  followed,  in  1866,  by  Les  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer,  and  we  hear 
that  he  has  another  in  course  of  preparation. 

We  have  spoken  of  M.  Hugo  as  having  probably  received  some  tinc- 
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ture  of  his  mother's  Voltairianism  ;  but  it  must  by  no  means  be  thought 
that  he  ever  imbibed  the  scoffing  spirit  of  that  arch-mocker.  No  one 
has  writte"n  more  solemn  and  energetic  protests  against  the  shallow 
and  hopeless  skepticism  of  the  materialists.     "For  them,"  he  says:  — 

"  Pour  eux  l'ame  naufrage  avec  le  corps  qui  sombre  ; 
Leur  reve  a  les  yeux  creux  et  regarde  de  l'ombre  ; 

Rien  est  le  mot  du  sort ; 
Et  chacun  d'eux,  riant  de  la  voiite  etoilee, 
Porte  en  son  cocur,  au  lieu  de  l'esperance  ailee, 

Une  tete  de  mort." 

By  temperament  as  well  as  conviction  he  is  deeply  religious  \  but  his 
faith  seems  rather  to  be  a  poetic  and  indeterminate  Theism,  not  defined 
by  dogmas  nor  expressible  in  a  formal  Credo,  but  full  of  reverence  and 
humility  toward  God,  and  love  and  benevolence  toward  man. 

The  writings  of  M.  Hugo  exhibit  in  a  very  conspicuous  degree  the 
characteristic  beauties  and  defects  of  that  school  of  French  writers 
of  which  he  is  the  head.  The  new  movement  being  for  the  most  part 
a  reaction  against  the  tyranny  of  form,  most  of  the  Romanticists  have 
taken  great  license  in  that  respect,  but  none  to  such  an  excess  as  M. 
Hugo.  In  his  dramas,  which  are  essentially  acting  plays,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  certain  limitations  by  the  necessities  of  the  stage  ;  but  in  his 
romances,  where  these  restrictions  do  not  exist,  he  carries  this  license 
to  the  wildest  extreme.  Indeed,  he  appears  to  be  altogether  destitute 
of  the  artist-sense:  the  sense  of  proportion,  grace,  and  symmetry.  He 
will  analyse  with  the  utmost  elaboration  characters  which  are  the  mer- 
est supernumeraries  to  the  story;  he  will  spend  scores  of  pages  in 
minute  detail  of  matters  of  but  little  importance,  or  even  absolutely 
irrelevant  to  the  plot,  simply  because  he  happens  to  find  in  them  an 
inviting  field  for  the  display  of  his  rhetoric,  his  vivid  similes,  or  his  bril- 
liant epigrammatic  diction  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  he  will  condense 
a  really  important  part  of  the  action  into  a  paragraph,  for  the  sake  of 
a  pungent  effect.  In  Les  Afiserables,  for  instance,  he  introduces  an 
intolerably  long  disquisition,  historical  and  archaeological,  on  the  Paris 
sewers,  because  one  of  his  characters  has  taken  refuge  in  one  ;  and  in 
another  place  a  quite  novel  account  of  Waterloo,  the  only  connection 
of  which  with  the  story  is  the  presence  of  one  of  his  subordinate  per- 
sonages on  the  field  as  a  pillager  of  the  dead.  So  with  the  long  and 
useless  digressions  in  Les  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer,  on  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  sailors,  on  winds  and  storms,  &c,  which  impede  the  march  of 
the  story,  and  fatigue  and  bewilder  the  reader.  One  might  suppose 
that  M.  Hugo  kept  these  papers  on  hand,  and  tacked  them  on  to  the 
story  he  happened  to  be  writing,  as  a  convenient  vehicle  for  bringing 
them  before  the  world ;  as  we  often  see  in  sales  by  auction,  a  dealer's 
stock  in  trade  supplemented  by  the  most  heterogeneous  articles  from 
the  neighbors,  who  had  not  themselves  enough  to  employ  the  man 
of  the  hammer. 

In  his  novels  and  his  dramas  alike,  the  characters  are  totally  desti- 
tute of  vitality.  We  can  not  for  a  moment  imagine  Frollo,  Quasimodo, 
Ruy  Gomez,  Bishop  Myriel,  or  Jean  Valjean,  to  be  actual  living  per- 
sons. They  are  too  evidently  mere  puppets  constructed  to  move  and 
speak  as  their  maker  pulls  the  wires,  mere  formulae  employed  to  dem- 
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onstrate  his  theorems.  Such  a  Ruy  Gomez  as  he  depicts,  would  not 
have  been  a  haughty  and  revengeful  Spaniard,  but  a  maniac ;  such  a 
Bishop,  not  a  paragon  of  benevolence,  but  an  imbecile.  The  principle 
on  which  they  are  constructed  is  simple  enough.  Needing  for  his 
effect  certain  qualities  or  a  certain  combination  of  qualities,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  construct  his  characters  by  eliminating  all  qualities  opposing 
or  weakening  these,  and  raising  these  by  exaggeration  and  intensifica- 
tion to  the  highest  possible  or  impossible  power.  Thus  his  personages 
are  very  powerful  allegories  or  personifications,  but  not  in  the  least  like 
real  complex,  inconsistent  humanity,  that  is  and  is  not,  can  and  can 
not,  will  and  will  not,  all  at  once.  As  he  has  called  himself  the  Man- 
Duty,  (I'homme  devoir),  so  Phcebus  is  the  Man-Careless  Selfishness ; 
Javert  the  Man-Police,  the  Bishop  the  Man-Benevolence  ;  very  effective 
as  striking  symbols,  but  no  more  forms  of  real  existences  than  the 
men-bulls  and  winged  lions  of  an  Assyrian  palace,  with  all  their  elab- 
orate anatomy  of  muscle  and  vein.  And  the  diction  corresponds  with 
the  personages  and  the  action :  ever  aiming  at  powerful  effects,  he  delights 
in  the  most  violent  contrasts,  the  most  vehement  expression.  He  wrestles 
with  his  language,  exalts  it,  degrades,  condenses,  concentrates,  intensi- 
fies, until  it  will  bear  no  more. 

These  merely  formal  faults  are  characteristic  of  the  whole  school, 
and  show  the  violence  of  the  recoil.  Rejecting  the  laws  of  proportion, 
to  gain  liberty,  they  became  amorphous  ;  contemning  the  laws  of  sym- 
metry to  gain  vitality,  they  became  monstrous  ;  disregarding  the  laws 
of  grace,  to  gain  power,  they  became  hysterical.  They  dwell  with 
great  emphasis  upon  the  use  of  the  grotesque,  as  an  element  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  the  deficiency  in  which  was  one  of  the  chief 
imperfections  of  Greek  art ;  but  to  properly  deal  with  the  grotesque  a 
sense  of  humor  is  requisite,  in  which  this  school  appears  singularly 
wanting,  and  which,  in  M.  Hugo,  is  absolutely  deficient. 

For  the  matter  of  his  writings,  as  distinct  from  the  form,  M.  Hugo 
has  almost  invariably  selected  the  highest  and  noblest  subjects.  In- 
dignant protests  against  oppression,  ready  sympathy  with  grief  and 
suffering,  an  intense  love  of  beauty  and  of  nature,  ardent  exultation  in 
great  and  heroic  deeds,  profound  meditations  upon  Man  and  his  des- 
tiny,—  are  his  favorite  themes.  In  the  preface  to  Les  Travailleurs  de 
la  Mer,  he  informs  us  that  his  three  great  novels  are  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  three  great  contests  of  the  human  race ; —  to  give  his  own 
words  : — "  La  religion,  la  societe,  la  nature,  telles  sont  les  trois  luttes 

de  l'homme Un  triple  ananke  pese  sur  nous :    l'ananke  des 

dogmes,  l'ananke  des  lois,  l'ananke  des  choses."  These  three  novels 
therefore  form  one  grand  trilogy  —  which  he  may  make  a  tetralogy 
by  illustrating  the  conflict  of  Man  with  his  own  nature  —  and  which 
might  bear  the  title  A?ithroJ>os  Agonistcs. 

But  though  this  design  is  apparent  in  the  two  later  works,  for  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris  it  is  evidently  a  rather  sublime  after-thought.  The 
contest  of  man  with  religion — or  superstition,  which  is  what  we  sup- 
pose he  means  —  is  by  no  means  the  prime  motive  of  that  work  ;  it  is 
but  one  of  several  motives.  In  fact  we  might  call  Notre  Dame  a  syn- 
opsis of  his  whole  trilogy,  for  if  Frollo  is  the  man  warped  and  distor- 
ted by  superstition,  Phcebus  is  distorted  by  society,  and  Quasimodo  by 
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nature.  But  fanciful  generalisations  are  always  easy  to  make ;  and 
the  author's  original  statement  of  the  plan  of  the  romance  was  no 
doubt  the  correct  one :  — "  It  is  a  picture  of  Paris  in  the  fifteenth 

century,  and  of  the  fifteenth  century  as  related  to  Paris If  it 

has  any  merit,  it  is  as  a  work  of  imagination,  caprice,  and  fancy." 

But  it  is  his  lyrical  pieces  which  have  won  for  him  the  most  deserved 
and  most  enduring  fame,  and  which  amply  justify  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  admirers.  As  a  lyric  poet,  he  is  such  a  one  as  France  has  never 
before  possessed,  and  with  whom  few  in  any  country  can  compete.  It 
was  his  lyrics  that  "  England's  youngest  singer  "  had  in  mind  when  he 
wrote  :  — 

"  Thou  art  chief  of  us,  and  lord  ; 
Thy  song  is  like  a  sword, 
Keen-edged,  and  scented  in  the  blade  from  flowers." 

This  last  line,  indeed,  is  a  condensed  description  of  his  poetry.  It  is 
like  a  sword,  dazzling,  flexible,  instantaneous;  his  more  tender  pieces 
are  redolent  with  the  perfume  of  flowers,  and  musical  with  the  songs 
of  birds  and  the  prattle  of  children  ;  while  his  more  solemn  strains 
have  caught  their  majesty  from  the  mountains  and  the  deserts,  the 
ocean  and  the  sky. 

The  poems  of  his  later  years  have  a  deeper  tinge  of  melancholy,  are 
more  filled  with  sombre  meditations  upon  the  transitoriness  of  earthly 
things,  and  lofty  musings  upon  death  and  eternity,  than  his  earlier 
writings.     He  says  of  himself:  — 

"  Dans  un  ombre  sans  fond  mes  paroles  descendent, 
Et  les  choses  sur  qui  tombent  mes  strophes  rendent 
Le  son  creux  du  cercueil." 

But  the  lyric  fire  burns  brightly  as  ever;  witness  this  glowing  pas- 
sage from  Pleurs  dans  la  Nuit : — ■ 

"Et  la  terre,  agitant  la  ronce  a  son  surface, 
Dit : — L'homme  est  mort ;  e'est  bien ;  que  veut-on  qui  j'en  fasse  ? 

Pourquoi  me  le  rend-on  ? 
Terre  !  fais-en  des  fleurs  !  des  lys  que  l'aube  arrose  ! 
De  cette  bouche  aux  dents  beantes,  fais  la  rose 
Entr'ouvrant  son  bouton  ! 

Fais  ruisseler  ce  sang  dans  tes  sources  d'eaux  vives, 
Et  fais-le  boire  aux  bceufs  mugissants,  tes  convives  ; 

Prends  ces  chairs  en  haillons; 
Fais  de  ces  seins  bleuis  sortir  des  violettes, 
Et  couvre  de  ces  yeux  que  t'offrent  les  squelettes 

L'aile  des  papillons  ! 

Fais  avec  tous  ces  morts  une  joyeuse  vie  : 
Fais-en  le  fier  torrent  qui  gronde  et  qui  devie, 

La  mousse  aux  frais  tapis  ! 
Fais-en  des  rocs,  des  joncs,  des  fruits,  des  vignes  mures, 
Des  brises,  des  parfums,  des  bois  pleins  de  murmures, 

Des  sillons  pleins  d'epis  ! 

Fais-en  des  buissons  verts,  fais-en  de  grandes  herbes, 
Et  qu'en  ton  sein  profond  d'uu  se  levent  les  gerbes, 

A  travers  leur  sommeil, 
Les  effroyables  morts  sans  souffle  et  sans  paroles 
Se  sentent  frissoner  dans  toutes  ces  corolles 

Qui  tremblent  au  soleil  !  " 
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But  though  years  of  exile,  and  many  sorrows,  may  have  saddened 
his  heart  and  his  verse,  they  have  not  been  able  to  subdue  the  spirit  of 
proud  defiance  toward  the  man  who  drove  him  into  banishment  and 
mastered  the  liberty  of  his  country.  "  If  there  are  but  a  hundred  of 
us  left,"  he  says,  "  we  will  brave  Sylla  yet :  if  there  are  but  ten,  I  am 
the  tenth  •  and  if  but  one,  that  one  am  I." 

"  S'il  n'y  en  a  que  dix,  je  suis  le  dixieme  ; 
Et  s'il  n'y  en  a  qu'un,  je  serais  celui-la  ! " 

There  may  perhaps  be  a  shade  of  Gallic  attitudinising  in  this  —  a  touch 
of  the  vanity  of  conspicuous  martyrdom,  of  which  he  has  himself  writ- 
ten :  — 

"  Etre  un  supplicie  du  gouffre  illimite, 
Etre  un  Titan  cloue  sur  une  enormite, 
Cela  plait.     On  veut  bien  des  maux  qui  sont  sublimes  ; 
Et  Ton  se  dit :  Souffrons,  mais  souffrons  sur  les  cimes  !  " 

—  but  there  is  in  it  still  so  much  manhood  and  nobility  of  soul,  that 
we  can  understand,  if  not  altogether  share  the  enthusiasm  which  has 
called  him  —  • 

"  Earth's  loftiest  head,  found  upright  to  the  end." 

William  Hand  Browne. 


Contributed. 

MARYLAND  ENTERPRISE. 


MARYLANDERS  have  been  reproached  with  want  of  enterprise,  of 
energy,  and  of  enlightened  progression.  How  far  this  accusation 
is  founded  in  truth,  may  perhaps  be  determined  by  collating  a  number  of 
prominent  facts  connected  with  the  past  history  and  present  condition 
of  their  good  old  State. 

Maryland,  when  a  colony,  was  the  first  to  give  to  the  western  hemi- 
sphere the  noblest  of   examples  in  religious  toleration*     Maryland, 

*  "  In  1649,  the  Assembly  passed  that  noble  Act  of  Religious  Toleration  that  has  placed  Maryland 
so  far  above  her  sister  colonies,  and  which  threw  the  mantle  of  charity  over  all.  The  colony  truly  be- 
came the  '  Land  of  the  Sanctuary/  and  bv  this  Act  all  sects  and  denominations  of  Christians  were  se- 
cured in  the  public  profession  of' their  faith,  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  consciences  " — {Gazetteer  of  State  of  Md.) 

"  L'Hopital,  and  Lord  Baltimore,  the  Catholic  founder  of  Maryland,  were  the  two  first  legislators  who 
uniformly  upheld  religious  liberty,  when  in  power;  and  Maryland  continued  the  solitary  reiuge  for  the 
oppressed  of  every  Christian  sect  until  the  Puritans  succeeded  in  subverting  the  Catholic  rule,  when 
they  basely  enacted  the  whole  penal  code  against  those  who  had  so  nobly  and  so  generously  received 
them." — (Lecky's  Rationalism  in  Europe,  vol.  2,  p.  59.) 
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during  the  War  of  Independence,  supplied  most  liberally  to  the  cause 
both  men  and  money  ;  her  Maryland  Line,  excelled  by  no  soldiers  in 
steadiness  and  courage,  did  good  service  on  nearly  every  battle-field, 
from  Maine  to  Georgia.*  Nor  did  the  War  of  1812  find  her  recreant, 
but  fighting  side  by  side  with  her  sister  States  against  the  common 
enemy,  Great  Britain,  crippling  her  commerce  terribly  with  her  Balti- 
timore  clippers  —  the  fleetest  vessels  then  known  to  the  world  —  and 
repelling  later  in  the  struggle  the  British  attack  upon  the  city  of  Balti- 
more by  land,  and  upon  Fort  McHenry  by  water.  (September  12th 
and  13th,  1814.) 

The  first  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  of  the  country  was  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  chartered  in  1826,  commenced  on  July  4th,  1S2S;  and  the 
first  locomotive  ever  run  upon  any  railroad  was  placed  upon  it.  Two 
small  roads  only  had  precedence  of  it  —  one  from  Quincy  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 3  miles  in  length ;  the  other  the  Mauch  Chunk  R.  R.,  9  miles 
in  length,  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  was 
second  only  to  the  Erie  Canal  in  date ;  in  cost  it  exceeded  the  latter 
some  three  or  four  millions  of  dollars  —  having  cost  $10, 000,000. f 

The  Washington  and  Battle  Monuments,  jvhose  possession  has  given 
to  Baltimore  the  title  of  "  Monumental  City,"  were  commenced  as 
early  as  1815  ;  they  were  the  first  of  any  great  dimensions  erected  in 
the  country.  Within  the  last  six  years,  a  third  monument  has  been 
built,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Thos.  Wildey,  who  founded 
the  first  Society  of  Odd-Fellows  on  this  continent,  April  26th,  1819,  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore. 

Gas  Light  was  introduced  into  general  use  in  Baltimore  in  18 16,  and 
the  Baltimore  Water  Company  was  incorporated  as  early  as  1804 ; 
Baltimore  thus  taking  precedence  of  the  other  cities  in  these  improve- 
ments. 

The  first  message  by  Electric  Telegraph  ever  conveyed  by  a  Com- 
pany, (capital  furnished  by  Baltimore)  was  between  Baltimore  and 
Washington  city  in  1844.  It  was  in  these  words:  "What  hath  God 
wrought?"  Professor  Morse  first  used  metallic  tubes  to  convey  the 
wires  underground,  which  proving  unsatisfactory,  he  caused  the  wires 
to  be  removed,  and  hung  for  convenience  upon  some  neighboring  trees. 
While  in  this  position  he  sent  a  current  of  electricity  through  them 
with  such  greatly  increased  facility,  that  he  thenceforth  adopted  the 
method  of  suspension  upon  poles. % 

The  great  Banking  Houses  of  Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.,  of  London  and 
Liverpool,  and  Brown   Bros.,  &   Co.,  of  New  York,  originated  in  the 

*"  They  were  under  the  command  of  Col.  Win.  Smallwood,  who  afterwards  became  a  Major-General, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  whose  achievements  in  the  struggle  illustrate  the  bravery  of 
his  native  Siate.  In  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  and  in  those  of  Harlem  Heights,  White  Plains,  and 
Fort  Washington,  the  Maryland  regiments  were  conspicuous  for  their  courage  and  discipline,  nor 
were  they  less  so  in  the  memorable  actions  at  Trenton  and  Princeton.  With  the  exception  of  actions 
in  the  campaign  against  Burgoyne,  there  was  no  prominent  battle  of  the  war,  from  Brooklyn  Heights 
to  Yorktown.  in  which  the  Marylanders  did  not  take  an  active  and  honorable  part;  and  under  every 
commander  (Washington,  La  Fayette,  De  Kalb,  and  Greene),  they  earned  special  notice  and  applause, 
for  gallantry  and  good  conduct. — (Gazetteer  of  State  of  Aid.,  p.  17.) 

"  Showing  in  this  a  marked  contrast  to  the  soldiers  of  some  of  the  other  States,  of  whom  Jared 
Sparks  of  Massachusetts  relates  :  '  The  soldiers  being  mostly  from  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States, 
marched  with  reluctance  to  the  Southward,  and  showed  strong  symptoms  of  discontent  when  they 
passed  through  Philadelphia." — (Southern  Review,  Jan.,  1S68,  p.  44.) 

t  See  American  Encyclopedia,  and  lire's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

J  Told  the  writer  by  General  C.  O'D. 
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city  of  Baltimore.  The  parent  house  was  that  of  Alexander  Brown  & 
Sons,  a  firm  still  in  existence  in  the  latter  city,  and  conducted  by  a 
grandson  of  its  original  chief. 

It  was  the  immense  enterprise  and  energy  of  Maryland's  citizens, 
which  crippled  for  a  while  her  resources  ;  $11,000,000 — an  enormous 
sum  for  that  day  —  were  issued  in  six  per  cent,  bonds  by  the  State,  as 
early  as  1834  and  1835,  to  complete  the  canals  and  railroads  already 
commenced.  This,  together  with  the  large  sums  already  expended, 
locked  up,  unproductively,  her  capital  for  many  years.  These  obstacles 
have  been  honorably  surmounted,  and  her  State  finances  are  now 
as  healthy  as  those  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 

The  largest  Copper  Smelting  Works,  and  the  largest  and  most  pon- 
derous Iron  Rolling  Mill  in  the  country,  are  situated  in  the  suburbs 
of  Baltimore. 

In  many  branches  of  Art  and  Manufacture,  Baltimore  cky  is  pre- 
eminent. The  Warm  Water  Heating  Apparatus  of  Hayward,  Bartlett 
&  Co.,  is  probably  unsurpassed  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  has 
been  adopted  by  the  New  York  Custom  House  and  Exchange,  at  an 
expense  of  $25,000;  by  Messrs.  Brown,  Bros.  &  Co.  for  their  extensive 
new  banking-house  in  Wall  Street ;  for  the  Treasury  Buildings  in  Wash- 
ington city,  the  Capitol  in  Richmond,  the  Chicago  Custom  House,  and 
many  other  public  and  private  buildings  in  various  sections  of  this 
country. 

In  Marquetry,  or  Wooden  Mosaic  Flooring,  an  artisan  of  Baltimore 
was  selected  to  lay  the  floors  of  the  drill-room  of  the  7th  Regiment 
of  New  York  city.  For  the  Manufacture  of  Silverware  and  Plate,  Balti- 
more has  long  held  a  high  reputation. 

Baltimore  has  long  stood  unrivalled  for  the  beauty  of  her  Front 
Brick,  and  for  the  unsurpassed  skill  of  her  masons  in  laying  them. 
Both  have  been  employed  in  New  York  in  the  erection  of  buildings. 

The  business  of  preparing  and  exporting  Canned  Vegetables,  Meats 
and  Fruits,  and  Raw  and  Canned  Oysters,  is  the  largest  in  this  country. 
The  oyster  trade  of  the  State  employs  1500  vessels.  (See  Gazette, 
Jan.  30th,  1868.) 

The  highest  Shot  Tower  in  the  world  is  located  in  Baltimore.  It  is 
246  feet  in  height  —  one  foot  higher  than  that  at  Villach  in  Carinthia.* 

In  Naval  Architecture,  the  Winan's  Cigar  Steamer  may  yet  give  to 
Baltimore  the  supremacy  she  once  held  for  speed. 

The  Public  School  System,  Steam  Fire  Apparatus,  and  Fire  Alarm 
Telegraph,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  country,  and  Baltimore  was 
among  the  first  to  adopt  them. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  Histrionic  Characters  of  the  day  we 
find  Owens,  Clarke,  and  Booth  —  all  Marylanders,  and  Jefferson,  the 
son  of  a  Marylander. 

In  Music,  the  Cathedral  Choir  for  a  long  time  led  the  van.  That 
choir,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Gegan,  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country,  Rossini's  "  Stabat  Mater."  The  only  national  air 
we  can  boast  which  possesses  soul -stirring  poetry,  is  the  "  Star  Span- 
gled  Banner,"  the  production   of  a   Marylander.     The   first  _  Juvenile 

*  See  lire's  Dictionary  of  A  rts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
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Brass  Band  known  in  this  country  was  probably  that  of  the  House  of 
Refuge,  situated  near  Baltimore  city.     This  Band  is  self-sustaining. 

Among  Jurists,  no  brighter  or  more  distinguished  name  is  found 
than  that  of  Roger  B.  Taney  of  Maryland,  Chief-Justice  of  the  United 
States,  nor  need  that  State  be  ashamed  of  its  record  which  has  pro- 
duced such  men  as  Samuel  Chase,  William  Pinkney,  Luther  Martin, 
and  Reverdy  Johnson. 

When  a  wretched  fratricidal  war  broke  forth  in  our  once  happy 
country,  the  Marylanders  betrayed  none  of  that  lack  of  energy  of 
which  they  have  been  accused.  They  increased  the  Federal  forces 
by  five  thousand,  and  the  Confederate  by  twenty  to  twenty-five  thous- 
and. They  gave  to  the  latter  her  three  most  distinguished  Naval 
Commanders,  and  showed  no  diminution  of  courage  or  efficiency 
unworthy  the  descendants  of  their  Revolutionary  ancestors.  The  war 
terminated,  they  accepted  bravely  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword, 
returned  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  are  now  repairing  by  industrious 
enterprise  the  ravages  of  war.  The  aid  of  the  Plough,  the  Loom,  and 
the  Anvil,  has  been  invoked,  "the  sword  beaten  into  the  jDloughshare, 
the  spear  into  the  pruning  hook."  The  stranger,  allured  by  a  climate 
unsurpassed  in  salubrity  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,*  is  attracted  from 
all  sections,  to  make  his  home  in  our  midst,  and  assist  our  people  in 
their  endeavors  to  attain  increased  wealth  and  renewed  happiness. 

E.  M.   G.,  Jr. 


The  Spectator. 

CHRIST  AND  CIVILIZATIONS 


THERE  is  a  certain  difficulty  in  reviewing  the  thoughtful  and  mas- 
terly sermons  in  which  Mr.  Church  has  discussed  the  great 
problems  of  the  day,  how  far  Christianity  and  Civilization  can  co-exist. 
The  subject  in  itself  is  as  wide  as  our  nature  and  history.  The  diffi- 
culties that  perplex  thinking  men  are  apt  to  take  different  forms  with 
each.  Many  start  from  the  belief  that  science  has  undermined  the 
foundations  of  faith,  and  that  while  the  moral  elements  of  Christianity 
are  taken  up  into  our  customs  and  laws,  sensible  men  can  only  regard 

*  A  fine  climate,  exemption  from  virulent  'diseases,  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  in  profusion,  a 
refined  hospitality  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  combine  to  make  Baltimore  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
residences  in  the  United  States. — {American  Encyclopedia,  p.  551.) 

t  Sermons  Preached  Before  the  University  of  Oxford.  By  R.  W.  Church,  M.  A.  London  :  Mac- 
millan  and  Co.     1S68. 
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the  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation  and  Passion  as  among  the  legends  of 
a  later  time,  when  mythology  was  informed  by  a  higher  thought. 
Others  of  a  less  speculative  bent  find  themselves  face  to  face  in  their 
daily  lives  with  the  question,  how  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  laws  that  seem  to  keep  society  together.  How  are 
we  to  guard  our  homes  from  pauperism,  or  to  hand  down  the  improve- 
ments that  seem  bound  up  with  accumulated  wealth,  if  we  "take  no 
thought  for  the  morrow  "  ?  A  few  hold  that  the  Christian  scheme  of 
morals  is  not  the  highest,  that  it  omits  certain  obvious  duties,  such  as 
that  of  resistance  to  tyranny,  and  takes  no  account  of  that  subtle  sen- 
timent of  honour  which  we  call  the  chivalrous.  Mr.  Church  deals  es- 
pecially with  the  second  of  these  problems,  but  he  keeps  all  of  them  in 
view.  It  is  difficult  to  compress  an  argument  which  covers  so  wide  a 
field,  which  is  so  austerely  reticent  that  there  is  not  a  superfluous  word 
or  illustration,  and  where  the  preacher  seems  throughout  to  rely  on  his 
power  of  calling  up  kindred  associations  and  memories.  It  is  harder 
still  to  do  justice  to  a  style  whose  charms  are  a  perfect  simplicity  and 
sustained  elevation  of  tone,  and  which  is  so  flexible  and  sympathetic 
in  its  modulations  that  its  reasoning,  its  eloquence,  even  its  irony  seem 
almost  the  reflex  of  our  own  thoughts  as  we  read.  We  can  only  pro- 
fess to  give  very  generally  the  outlines  of  Mr.  Church's  argument ;  he 
must  be  studied  in  himself  to  be  understood. 

The  first  sermon  is  on  "  the  gifts  of  civilization."  "  Civilization  to  us 
means  liberty  and  the  power  of  bearing  and  using  liberty.  .  .  .  It  means 
the  strength  of  social  countenance  given,  on  the  whole,  to  those  virtues 
which  make  life  nobler  and  easier ;  it  means  growing  honour  for  man- 
liness, unselfishness,  sincerity,  growing  value  for  gentleness,  consider- 

ateness,  and  respect  for  others It  means  the  willingness,  the 

passion  to  ameliorate  conditions,  to  communicate  advantages,  to  raise 
the  weak  and  low,  to  open  wide  gates  and  paths  for  them  to  that  dis- 
cipline of  cultivation  and  improvement,  which  has  produced  such  fruit 
in  others  more  fortunate  than  they."  It  means  further,  as  Mr.  Church 
explains  at  length,  all  that  is  added  to  the  wealth  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing and  inventive  faculty.  Are  we  to  renounce  this  ?  "  It  is  an  easy 
thing  to  say,  as  has  before  now  been  said,  Leave  it.  A  wiser  thought- 
fulness,  a  braver  and  deeper  faith  will  say,  Use  it,  only  believe  that 
there  is  something  greater  beyond."     "  Civilization  runs   its  great  and 

chequered  course  influenced  by  religion  or  independent  of  it 

Yet,  after  all,  henceforth  that  will  always  be  more  excellent  which 
comes  nearest  to  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  Nor  is  it  merely  that 
the  way  of  perfection  is  that  which  leads  to  the  Cross.  "  Serious  and 
thoughtful  men,  however  much  they  may  be  the  children  and  the  sol- 
diers of  an  advancing  civilization,  must  feel,  after  all,  their  individual- 
ity. As  one  by  one  they  die,  so  one  by  one  each  must  live  much  of 
his  life.  And  when  a  man  enters  into  his  closet  and  is  still,  if  ever,  from 
the  glories  and  the  occupations  of  a  great  part  in  the  world's  business 

he  withdraws  up  into  his  mind,  and  in  silence  and  by  himself 

looks  in  the  face  his  awful  destiny,  the  awful  endless  road  which  lies 
before  him,  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  called  into  being,  the  law  he 

was  meant  to  live  by he  can  hardly  help  feeling  that  the  gifts 

of  God  for  this  life  are  for  this  life,  they  cannot  reach  beyond,  they 
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cannot  touch  that  which  is  to  be."  "We  want  a  tie,  a  bond  deeper 
than  that  of  society,"  and  we  find  it  in  the  religion  given  us  in  the  Incar- 
nation and  on  the  Cross ;  the  religion  of  "  a  love  which  makes  us  lose 

ourselves  when  we  think  of  it Love  for  those  made  in  the 

image  of  God,  and  whom  God  has  so  loved,  love  self-surrendering, 
supreme." 

As  Mr.  Church  has  stated  the  case  for  civilization  as  strongly  as 
even  its  warmest  apologist  could  put  it,  he  proceeds  in  his  second  ser- 
mon to  draw  a  picture  of  the  ideal  of  Christian  society  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  Church.  A  society  which  espoused  poverty,  renounced  family 
ties,  offered  no  resistance  to  injury,  discouraged  the  building-up  of 
wealth,  shrank  from  law,  war,  and  political  ambition,  and  steadily 
looked  to  the  things  that  were  not  seen,  such  was  the  Early  Church  in 
its  main  outlines ;  and  Mr.  Church  notes  finally  that  it  shrank  from 
selfishness  even  more  than  from  suffering,  and  seemed  not  to  proscribe 
slavery,  while  its  voice  never  paused  in  denouncing  litigation  and  the 
lust  of  gold.  It  is  a  strange  transition  from  this  to  the  Church  of 
modern  times,  which  recognizes  all  ordinary  occupations  as  right  and 
lawful ;  and  which,  after  many  fears  and  misgivings,  has  deliberately 
taken  art,  literature,  and  science  into  education.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  seems  to  have  become  impossible.  We  cannot  follow  it  and 
sacrifice  society,  we  cannot  keep  it  as  an  esoteric  religion,  we  cannot 
explain  it  away  as  a  code  of  moral  precepts,  or  as  merely  figurative. 
Are  we  dishonest  in  all  this  ?  "  Christiani  ad  contumeliam  Christi  ?  " 
or  "is  Christian  civilization  a  true  and  fair  growth  ?"  The  answer  is 
that  our  secular  life  is  a  part  of  God's  plan,  and  that  when  He  came 
among  us  to  widen  our  prospects  of  thought  and  hope,  He  yet  passed  his 
days  below  chiefly  in  ministering  to  temporal  wants.  Having  taken  pos- 
session of  the  world,  He  has  sanctified  and  transformed  human  society. 
Our  worldly  occupations,  even  war  and  riches,  even  the  Babel  life  of 
our  great  cities,  "  shadows  as  they  are  compared  with  the  ages  that  are 
before  us,  and  tainted  with  evil,  we  believe  that  they  have  felt  the  hand 
of  the  Great  Healer."  The  Church  has  outlived  the  conditions  of  its 
first  growth,  the  necessities  of  breaking  up  a  depraved  society,  and  the 
season  when  none  could  serve  it  who  were  not  prepared  to  accept  lit- 
eral poverty.  Then  were  the  days  of  heroic  abnegation,  now  are  times 
of  quiet  equable  growth ;  yet  the  Cross  can  only  mean  one  thing. 
Christianity  can  ally  itself  with  riches  or  poverty,  the  life  of  enterprise 
or  seclusion  ;  it  can  bear  power ;  it  can  bear  the  strain  and  absorption 
of  great  undertakings,  but  it  recoils  from  selfishness.  "  Everywhere  it 
implies  really  great  thoughts,  great  hopes,  great  attempts."  Such  devo- 
tion is  not  confined  to  Christians.  "  The  Great  Master,  who  first  made 
men  in  earnest  about  these. things,  has  taught  some  who  seem  not  to 
follow  Him."  But  Christians  have  a  wider  horizon,  a  strength  not  of 
their  own,  and  "  the  inheritance  of  these  words  and  counsels  by  which 
at  first  the  world  was  overcome."  Those  who  shall  best  catch  the 
meaning  of  the  Gospels,  and  follow  it  most  fearlessly,  "  will  be  the 
masters  of  the  future." 

In  the  third  sermon  On  "  Christ's  Example,"  Mr.  Church  shows  that 
the  great  fitness  of  Christianity  to  adapt  itself  to  all  persons  and  times 
is  connected  with  the  fact  that  our  Lord  gave  us  a  life  to  imitate  rather 
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than  a  code  of  precepts  to  follow,  and  that  His  "character  is  the  Chris- 
tian law."  Moral  laws  and  creeds,  however  admirable  in  themselves, 
have  an  element  of  finality,  and  are  in  some  sense  limited  by  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  were  first  framed.  But  there  are  unsounded 
depths  in  a  character,  and  we  can  trace  it  through  all  varieties  of  shift- 
ing circumstances,  and  carry  its  spirit  with  us  into  all  extremes  of  for- 
tune and  tasks  of  life.  Take,  for  instance,  the  seeming  antagonism  of 
the  lives  of  action  and  contemplation.  "  No  recluse  conveys  so  abso- 
lutely the  idea  of  abstraction  from  the  world  as  our  Lord  in  the  thick 
of  His  activity."  Or  take  the  life  of  philosophical  speculation,  and 
contrast  it  with  that  "  life,  governed  by  its  end  and  purpose,  in  which 
shows  or  illusions  have  no  place,  founded  on.  unshrinking,  unexaggera- 
ted  truth,  facing  everything  as  it  is  without  disguise  or  mistake." 
"  Unless  it  is  all  one  at  last  to  be  a  trifler  or  in  earnest  .  .  .  that  life 
is  the  one  which  all  conditions  want  and  all  may  use  as  their  guide." 
In  a  passage  of  fervid  eloquence,  Mr.  Church  goes  on  to  point  out  how 
even  the  miracle  always  present  among  us,  that  Christ  can  be  the  one 
standard  to  rich  and  poor,  to  wise  and  ignorant,  is  as  nothing  to  the 
wonder  that  he  has  been  the  constant  standard  to  distant  and  different 
ages,  in  whom  each  has  seen  its  best  idea  embodied.  An  age  of  intel- 
lectual confusion  recognized  him  as  the  great  teacher  and  prophet ;  the 
monk  followed  his  steps  into  poverty ;  the  Reformer  worshipped  Him 
as  "  the  quickener  of  the  dead  letter,  the  stern  rebuker  of  a  religion 
which  had  forgotten  its  spirit  ; "  and  we  in  modern  times  look  to  Him 
as  the  ideal  exemplar  of  perfect  manhood.  He  is  all  this,  and  He  is 
infinitely  more.  "  That  one  and  the  same  Form  has  borne  the  eager 
scrutiny  of  each  anxious  and  imperfect  age,  and  each  age  has  recog- 
nized with  boundless  sympathy  and  devotion  what  it  missed  in  the 
world,  and  has  found  in  Him  what  it  wanted." 

In  the  fourth  and  last  sermon  on  "  Civilization  and  Religion,"  Mr. 
Church  sweeps  away  the  arguments  by  which  a  timid  faith  will  some- 
times meet  the  claim  that  the  world  has  outlived  Christianity.  He 
thinks  it  possible  "  that  very  excellent  things  planted  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  Christianity  may  yet  thrive  and  grow  strong,  where  there  is 
little  reference  to  their  historical  origin."  The  real  charge  against  civ-  , 
ilization  is  not  that  it  is  immoral,  but  that  it  is  incomplete.  It  may  even, 
in  many  respects,  take  upon  itself  the  functions  which  were  at  first  dis- 
charged by  religion,  and  as  it  has  made  the  repression  of  crime  its  own 
peculiar  domain,  may  vindicate  education  as  a  province.  But  in 
widening  the  sphere  of  its  energies  it  will  merely  be  conquering  fresh 
kingdoms  to  the  Church,  calling  forth  fresh  energies  to  be  Christian- 
ized, laying  bare  deeper  spiritual  wants,  which  can  only  find  interpre- 
tation and  sympathy  in  religion.  "  Civilization  is  the  wisdom  and  wit 
of  this  world,  and  its  office  is  for  this  world.  .  .  .  Beyond  the  present, 
—  and  I  include  in  this  the  futurity,  as  far  as  we  can  conceive  it,  of  our 
condition  here, —  it  does  not  pretend  to  go."  Considering  the  great 
hold  which  the  present  has,  and  must  have,  upon  us,  the  constant  re- 
cord of  moral  failure  and  moral  deterioration,  the  perpetual  growth  of 
conventions  and  subtle  forms  of  materialism,  it  is  a  miracle  of  human 
history  that  religion  should  still  have  preserved  itself  the  same,  and 
"  be  able  to  make  men  hold  fast  by  faith  and  hope  in  the  invisible." 
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Never  was  this  function  more  necessary,  never  was  it  more  urgent  to 
retain  our  hold  on  "  the  highest  and  central  truths  of  humanity  "  than 
at  a  time  when  the  very  greatness  of  this  world  and  its  kingdoms  ap- 
pears to  narrow  our  horizon.  Again,  the  peace  of  our  family  life  de- 
pends very  much  on  its  purity,  that  idea  "  which  had  its  birth  for  us  in 
that  wonderful  mixture  of  severity  with  tenderness,  of  inexorable  and 
exacting  holiness  with  boundless  pity  for  the  sinner,  tolerance  for  the 
weak  and  welcome  for  the  penitent,  which  marked  the  Son  of  Man." 
Civilization,  which  represents  essentially  the  idea  of  individual  liberty, 
does  not  condemn  or  brand  offences  against  the  virtue  of  purity,  "  in 
the  sense  in  which  with  religion  it  condemns  injustice,  cruelty,  and 
falsehood."  To  religion  alone,  always  instinct  with  the  finer  spiritual 
senses,  never  losing  sight  of  discipline,  can  we  look  for  an  effectual 
safeguard  against  the  revolt  which  is  only  not  proclaimed.  How  the 
functions  of  the  Church  are  to  be  discharged  in  the  actual  world  is  a 
problem  which  we  can  only  dimly  forecast,  but  we  may  believe  that  a 
great  part  will  always  be  assigned  to  the  personal  influence  of  indi- 
viduals, to  truth  incorporate  in  human  character.  "There  are  many 
things  which  we  have  not  in  our  hands  ;  what  we  have  is  this,  whether 
we  will  act  out  our  belief."     "No  doubt  signs  are  about  us  which  mean 

something  which  we  dare  scarcely  breathe But  awe  is  neither 

despair  nor  fear,  and  Christians  have  had  bad  days  before.  A  faith 
which  has  come  out  alive  from  the  darkness  of  the  tenth  century,  the 
immeasurable  corruption  of  the  fifteenth,  the  religious  policy  of  the 
sixteenth,  and  the  philosophy  commenting  on  the  morals  of  the  eight- 
eenth, may  face  without  shrinking  even  the  subtler  perils  of  our  own. 
Only  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  an  abstraction,  a  system,  or  an 
idea,  which  has  to  face  them  ;  it  is  we  who  believe." 

It  is  the  great  charm  of  Mr.  Church's  sermons  that  they  seem  to 
carry  about  them  a  perfume  of  many  men's  thoughts  and  tempera- 
ments, as  if  the  preacher  ftad  lived  out  of  himself,  taking  passionless 
survey  of  what  was  best  and  wisest  around.  In  the  careful  limitations 
by  which  he  strips  his  argument  of  all  adventitious  aids,  giving  up  all 
that  an  adversary  could  fairly  claim,  and  much  that  might  seem  de- 
fensible to  a  less  thoughtful  or  less  honest  apologist  we  recognize  the 
disciple  of  Bishop  Butler.  The  compressed  fervour  of  the  style  recalls 
Father  Newman  in  the  old  days  at  St.  Mary's  ;  the  hearty  recognition 
of  the  personal  element  in  religion  has  a  familiar  ring  to  pupils  of  Mr. 
Maurice  ;  and  there  is  something  in  the  serene  wisdom  of  the  reflective 
passages  that  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Martineau.  Nevertheless,  no  one  can 
doubt  that  Mr.  Church's  mastery  of  his  subject  is  due  to  himself  alone, 
and  that  where  he  seems  most  indebted,  he  rather  incorporates  and 
fuses  than  borrows  and  wears.  We  dare  not  say  that  his  theology  will 
solve  the  problem  of  every  man's  life  and  conscience  to  more  than  a 
very  few ;  but  as  a  sign  that  there  are  still  men  among  us  who  under- 
stand what  civilization  is,  and  can  yet  believe  in  something  that  is 
above  it,  and  who  can  write  about  what  they  think  holiest  without 
raising  a  single  party  watchword,  we  regard  these  sermons  as  a  land- 
mark in  religious  thought.  They  help  us  to  understand  the  latent 
strength  of  a  Christianity  that  is  assailed  on  all  sides ;  and  when  we 
remember  that  the  preacher  has  lived  hitherto  without  any  recognition 
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from  governments,  from  ecclesiastical  superiors,  or  from  the  Univer- 
sity which  he  once  saved  from  the  commission  of  a  deplorable  folly, 
we  begin  to  understand  the  weakness  of  the  Anglican  Church. 


Hearth  and  Home. 

ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 


BY  MME.  OCTAVIA  WALTON  LE  VERT. 


"Of  all  the  fairest  cities  of  the  earth,  there  is  none  so  fair  as  Florence;  search 
within,  without,  all  is  enchantment.  'Tis  the  past  contending  with  the  present,  and, 
in  turn,  each  has  the  mastery." 

Y  visit  to  Florence  was  a  bouquet  of  delights,  and  its  crowning 
flower  was  the  acquaintance  it  gave  me  with  Mrs.  Browning. 
We  were  brought  en  rapport  by  a  kindly  letter  from  one  of  her  dear- 
est friends,  and,  thus  presented,  we  were  received  in  the  most  cordial 
manner,  and  were  often  her  guests.  Years  of  trial,  care  and  sorrow 
have  never  dimmed  the  bright  remembrance  of  those  evenings  passed 
at  Casa  Guidi,  seated  by  the  windows  of  that  historic  dwelling.  Her 
poems  had  charmed  me  in  my  home,  by  "  the  shores  of  the  Mexican 
sea,"  for  who  can  read  them  and  not  feel  the  heart  bounding  with 
warm  emotion  ?  Like  the  sibyl's  leaves  of  fate,  they  seem  the  record 
of  our  own  experience,  the  history  of  our  own  joys  and  sorrows,  our 
aspirations  and  our  struggles.  Although  my  admiration  of  Mrs. 
Browning  as  an  author  was  very  enthusiastic,  it  was  never  until  listen- 
ing to  her  conversation  that  I  realized  how  truly  she  was  great  and 
gloriously  gifted,  and  how  august  was  the  heroism  and  power  of  will 
which  had  soared  above  the  anguish  of  constant  suffering.  Most 
touchingly  she  referred  to  the  seven  long  years  of  her  invalid  life,  which 
had  een  the  result  of  a  terrible  grief,  intense  and  overwhelming.  For 
a  time  it  had  crushed  her  to  earth,  but  the  sweet  consolations  of  a  pure 
religion  rescued  her  from  despair,  and  gave  her  resignation  and  sub- 
mission. Never,  in  alluding  to  those  seven  grief-ladened  years,  did 
she  utter  a  complaint  of  their  bitterness,  although  she  was  bereft  of  all 
intercourse  with  relatives  and  friends  for  months  at  a  time,  and  fre- 
quently deprived  of  the  light  of  day,  in  consequence  of  an  affection 
of  the  eyes,  induced  by  incessant  reading  and  writing,  yet,  even  under 
this  affliction,  she  never  repined,  neither  was  she  the  victim  of  ennui, 
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for  imagination,  the  ally  of  genius,  was  always  her  companion,  filling 
the  gloom  with  its  beautiful  creations.  Many  of  her  noblest  poems, 
which  were  the  pride  of  her  compatriots  and  the  delight  of  multitudes 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  were  written  during  this  long  imprisonment,  while 
she  was  as  securely  a  captive  as  Silvio  Pellico  in  his  dungeon,  for  pain 
is  an  inexorable  jailer,  from  whom  there  is  no  escape.  She  was  emi- 
nently charming  in  tete-a-ti'tc  conversation,  never  extremely  animated, 
but  always  earnest,  gentle,  and  kind  in  manner.  Her  remarks  were 
often  full  of  quiet  humor,  but  no  satire  was  ever  mingled  with  them. 
She  was  as  wonderful  for  her  sweetness  of  temper  as  she  was  for  her 
learning ;  and,  besides,  she  had  a  great  talent  as  a  listener,  and  her 
large,  magnetic  eyes  seemed  to  possess  the  power  of  calling  forth  the 
expression  of  all  that  was  best  and  noblest  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
answered  her  pleasant  questionings.  It  was  impossible  to  dwell  upon 
the  trivialities  of  fashionable  society  or  the  gossip  of  the  day,  in  her 
presence.  The  good  qualities  of  her  friends  were  often  her  favorite 
themes.  Her  spoken  words  glowed  with  the  same  light  from  the  soul 
which  is  manifested  in  all  her  writings.  Her  love  of  natural  scenery 
was  as  great  as  her  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  art,  and  she  de- 
lighted in  descriptions  of  "  lands  beyond  the  sea,"  especially  of  tropical 
regions. 

As  I  looked  upon  this  fairy-like  creature,  so  slight  and  delicate  in 
form,  and  listened  to  her  eloquent  language,  she  seemed  to  me 

"A  soul  of  fire,  enshrined  in  a  shell  of  pearl." 

It  was  a  rare  privilege  to  have  heard  her  speak  of  the  blessing  of  that 
gift  of  poetry,  which  had  created  for  her  an  ideal  world,  wherein  she 
lived  as  though  in  another  sphere.  Oh !  that  choice  and  wondrous 
gift,  which  had  stolen  away  the  pangs  of  suffering,  and  lighted  up  the 
deep  gloom  of  the  darkened  chamber  !  How  delightful  it  was  to  hear 
her  repeat  those  words,  which  had  so  charmed  me  in  her  sonnets : 

"  I  lived,  with  visions  for  my  company, 
Instead  of  men  and  women,  years  ago, 
And  found  them  gentle  mates,  nor  thought  to  know 
A  sweeter  music  than  they  played  to  me." 

The  exquisite  poems  written  during  those  seven  grief-ladened  vears 
thrilled  many  hearts,  but  none  so  intensely  as  that  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing, a  poet  of  rare  merit  himself.  He  read  these  outpourings  of  her 
gifted  mind,  and  profoundly  admired  them.  He  resolved  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Elizabeth  Barrett,  but  her  physician  had  forbidden  her 
to  receive  any  visitors,  as  her  health  was  too  feeble  for  the  excitement  of 
society.  For  months  he  entreated  to  see  her,  writing  impassioned 
poems,  which  mysteriously  found  their  way  to  her  chamber.  At  last 
she  consented  to  grant  him  an  interview,  if  her  father  and  the  physi- 
cian would  permit  her.  Both  positively  forbade  the  meeting.  But 
Robert  Browning  was  too  determined  to  be  thus  vanquished.  He 
ceased  sending  her  tokens  of  admiration,  and  sought  out  other  means 
of  accomplishing  his  purpose.  In  society  he  became  acquainted  with 
a  lady,  who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Elizabeth  Barrett,  one  of  the 
few  persons  who  ever  saw  her.     At  once  he  made  her  his  confidante, 
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and  so  entirely  did  he  win  her  sympathy,  by  his  enthusiastic  praise  of 
her  friend's  poems,  that  she  promised  to  urge  Miss  Barrett  to  see  him. 
This  same  charming  lady  has  often  described  the  entreaties,  the 
beseechings,  the  anxiety  of  Robert  Browning  to  look  upon  the  face  of 
this  woman,  whose  written  words   had  captivated  his  mind  and  heart. 

There  is  a  majesty  and  might  in  a  great  love,  which  never  fails  to 
triumph  in  the  end.  Miss  Barrett's  friend  proved  likewise  the  friend  of 
Robert  Browning,  for  she  soon  succeeded  in  obtaining  consent  for  an 
interview.  As  Miss  Barrett  was  still  an  invalid,  she  received  him  in 
her  boudoir,  reclining  on  a  sofa,  pale  and  fair  as  a  lily  which 
the  storm  has  bent  beneath  its  power,  without  changing  its  loveliness. 
One  glance  from  her  soul-beaming  eyes,  one  look  upon  her  angelic 
face,  completed  the  conquest  her  genius  had  commenced,  and  at  once 
he  resolved  to  gather  this  delicate  flower  to  his  own  bosom,  and  shel- 
ter it  there  forever. 

Robert  Browning  may  well  be  styled  a  veni-vidi-vici  man,  for  his  genial 
manner  and  enchanting  conversation  were  irresistible,  and  Miss  Barrett 
soon  loved  him  to  adoration. 

Who  can  doubt  this,  after  reading  her  sonnets  from  the  Portuguese, 
which  are  really  "  Sonnets  from  the  Heart "  ?  In  them  her  love  is 
clearly  revealed.  It  is  like  the  bursting  forth  of  a  long  pent-up  stream, 
bearing  away  on  its  rushing  waters  all  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  her 
former  years,  brightening  and  revivifying  the  life  before  so  desolate. 
The  past  and  the  future  seem  ignored,  and  only  the  present  lives  upon 
the  face  of  time.  There  are  no  love  poems  in  any  language  so  touch- 
ing, so  refined,  and  exquisite. 

How  true  is  the  picture  of  her  condition  when  she  first  met  him : 

"  As  brighter  ladies  do  not  count  it  strange, 
For  love,  to  give  up  acres  and  degree, 
I  yield  the  grave  for  thy  sake,  and  exchange 

My  near  sweet  view  of  heaven  for  earth  with  thee." 

And  then,  of  his  influence  in  changing  the  entire  aspect  of  life  for  her  : 

"Betwixt  me  and  the  dreadful  outer  brink, 
Of  obvious  death,  where  I,  who  thought  to  sink, 
Was  caught  up  into  love,  and  taught 
The  whole  of  life  in  a  new  rhythm." 

"  I  love  thee  !  mark,  I  love  thee  —  in  thy  sight, 
I  stand  transfigured,  glorified  aright." 

After  a  long  wooing,  she  consented  to  be  his  wife,  but  the  opposition 
of  her  father  and  friends  was  very  violent.  They  insisted  that  she 
should  dismiss  her  lover.  Although  she  listened  to  their  suggestions, 
she  heeded  them  not,  and  Robert  Browning  triumphed  again,  as  he 
had  before  over  the  obstacles  which  impeded  their  first  meeting. 

She  was  so  ill  on  her  wedding-day  that  she  could  not  rise  from  her 
sofa,  but  Robert  Browning  held  her  up  in  his  strong  arms  while  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed,  and,  directly  afterward,  carried  her 
to  Italy. 

The  delicious  climate,  and  the  greater  restorative  of  intense  happi- 
ness, wrought  a  wonderful  change.  Although  she  was  still  delicate, 
she  could  walk  out,  and  drive  every  day,  and  was  the  mother  of  a  lovely 
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little  boy.  This  child  was  such  an  object  of  admiration  to  the  pea- 
sants, that  often,  in  passing  the  carriage,  as  they  drove  through  the 
country  roads,  they  would  call  out  to  each  other  :  "  Look  !  look  !  there 
is  the  mother  and  her  angel-child  !  " 

My  last  evening  in  Florence  was  spent  with  Mrs.  Browning.  As  she 
was  slightly  ill,  she  reclined  upon  a  sofa  near  the  window,  resting  her 
head  upon  her  small  hand,  which  was  half-hidden  by  her  long  curls. 
After  speaking  most  affectionately  of  our  mutually  dear  friend  in  Eng- 
land, Italy  became  her  theme.'  The  enthusiasm  of  her  whole  nature 
was  excited  by  the  hope  of  seeing  that  dear  land  of  her  adoption  re- 
generated and  free.  Her  eloquence  was  that  of  the  hero  and  the  pa- 
triot, and  could  the  down-trodden  have  heard  her,  it  would  have  nerved 
them  for  another  struggle  for  libery.     Involuntarily  I  exclaimed  : 

"  How  devotedly  you  love  Italy  !  " 

For  a  moment  she  was  silent,  then,  starting  up,  she  threw  back 
those  long,  dark  curls,  which  hung  like  a  graceful  veil  around  her, 
while  her  large  eyes  grew  luminous  with  intense  feeling,  as  she  re- 
plied : 

"  Love  Italy  !  I  should  love  Italy  !  I  never  lived  until  I  came  here. 
Before,  all  was  pain  and  endurance ;   and  now,  all  is  love,  light  and 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  evening.     Truly  could  I  say,  with  Milton  : 

"  With  thee  conversing,  I  forget  all  time  ; 
All  seasons  and  their  change,  all  please  alike." 

When  the  lamps  were  lighted,  the  child  ran  in,  repeating  to  his 
mother  some  stanzas  he  had  made  during  his  evening  walk,  for,  although 
so  young,  he  was  already  a  poet.  Soon  afterward,  we  were  joined  by 
Robert  Browning.  There  was  a  sparkling  merriment  and  genial  warmth 
in  his  words  very  captivating,  not  more  charming,  however,  than  his 
tenderness  toward  his  wife.  He  carefully  wrapped  a  large  shawl 
around  her,  fearing  the  evening  air  might  chill  her,  for,  though  it  was 
May,  the  mountain  wind  was  cold. 

Their  union  seemed  perfect  in  happiness.  Both  heart  and  mind  had 
met  its  affinity  —  he  with  such  buoyant  spirits,  vitality,  and  strength; 
she  so  unassuming,  gentle,  and  artless  as  a  child,  and  yet  so  learned, 
so  lifted.  My  last  visit  to  the  art-beautified  and  love-sanctified  home 
of  Casa  Guidi  will  live  in  my  heart  and  memory  forever. 

Italy,  especially  Florence,  was  the  constant  abode  of  the  Brownings, 
except  one  visit  to  England.  Mrs.  Browning  was  never  contented  else- 
where. Italy  was  the  land  of  her  adoption  and  of  her  fervent  love, 
and  she  never  left  it  until  the  angels  came  and  bore  her  to  heaven, 
whose  glories  she  beheld  as  th^  cord  of  life  was  slowly  unwinding,  and 
murmured  with  her  latest  breath  :  "  It  is  beautiful !  " 
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1\  IX  ARRIAGE  is,  of  all  earthly  unions,  almost  the  only  one  per- 
XV JL  rnitting  of  no  change  but  that  of  death.  It  is  that  engage- 
ment in  which  man  exerts  his  most  awful  and  solemn  power — the 
power  of  responsibility  which  belongs  to  him  as  one  that  shall  give 
account,  the  power  of  abnegating  the  right  to  change,  the  power  of 
parting  with  his  freedom,  the  power  of  doing  that  which  in  this  world 
can  never  be  reversed.  And  yet  it  is  perhaps  that  relationship  which 
is  spoken  of  most  frivolously,  and  entered  into  most  carelessly  and 
most  wantonly.  It  is  not  a  union  merely  between  two  creatures  —  it  is 
a  union  between  two  spirits ;  and  the  intention  of  that  bond  is  to  per- 
fect the  nature  of  both,  by  supplementing  their  deficiencies  with  the 
force  of  contrast,  giving  to  each  sex  those  excellences  in  which  it  is 
naturally  deficient :  to  the  one,  strength  of  character,  and  firmness  of 
moral  will ;  to  the  other,  sympathy,  meekness,  tenderness.  And 
just  so  solemn  and  just  so  glorious  as  these  ends  are  for  which  the 
union  was  contemplated  and  intended,  just  so  terrible  are  the  conse- 
quences if  it  be  perverted  and  abused.  For  there  is  no  relationship 
which  has  so  much  power  to  ennoble  and  exalt.  Very  strong  lan- 
guage does  the  Apostle  use  respecting  it :  '  What  knoweth  thou,  O  wife, 
whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  husband  ?  Or  how  knowest  thou,  O  man, 
whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  wife  ? '  The  very  power  of  saving  belongs 
to  this  relationship.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  earthly  rela- 
tionship which  has  so  much  power  to  wreck  and  ruin  the  soul.  For 
there  are  two  rocks  in  this  world  of  ours  on  which  the  soul  must  either 
anchor  or  be  wrecked.  The  one  is  God  ;  the  other  is  the  sex  opposite 
to  itself.  The  one  is  the  '  Rock  of  Ages,'  on  which,  if  the  human  soul 
anchors,  it  lives  the  blessed  life  of  faith ;  against  which,  if  the  soul  be 
dashed  and  broken,  there  ensues  the  wreck  of  Atheism  —  the  worst 
ruin  of  the  soul.  The  other  rock  is  of  another  character.  Blessed  is 
the  man,  blessed  is  the  woman,  whose  life-experience  has  taught  a  con- 
fiding belief  in  the  excellences  of  the  sex  opposite  to  their  own  —  a 
blessedness  second  only  to  the  blessedness  of  salvation.  And  the  ruin, 
in  the  other  case,  is  second  only  to  the  ruin  of  everlasting  perdition — the 
same  wreck  and  ruin  of  the  soul.  These,  then,  are  the  two  tremendous 
alternatives  :  on  the  one  hand,  the  possibility  of  securing,  in  all  sympa- 
thy and  tenderness,  the  laying  of  that  step  in  which  man  rises  to  his 
perfection ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  blight  of  all  sympathy,  to  be 
dragged  down  to  earth,  and  forced  to  become  frivolous  and  common- 
place—  to  lose  all  zest  and  earnestness  in  life,  to  have  heart  and  life 
degraded  by  mean  and  perpetually  recurring  sources  of  disagreement. 
These  are  the  two  alternatives,  and  it  is  the  worst  of  these  alterna- 
tives which  the  young  risk  when  they  form  an  inconsiderate  union, — 
excusably,  indeed,  because  through  inexperience;  and<it  is  the  worst  of 
these  alternatives  which  parents  risk,  not  excusably,  but  inexcusably, 
i5 
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when  they  bring  up  their  children  with  no  higher  view  of  what  that  tie 
is,  than  the  merely  prudential  one  of  a  rich  and  honorable  marriage." 


A  Christian's  Creed. — 


I  believe  in  dreams  of  duty, 

Warnings  where  they  can't  control, 
Fragments  of  the  glorious  beauty 

That  once  filled  th'  unfall'n  soul : 
In  the  godlike  wreck  of  nature 

Sin  did  in  the  sinner  leave 
That  may  still  regain  the  stature 

It  hath  fall'n  from  —  I  believe. 

I  believe  in  human  kindness 

Large  amid  the  sons  of  men, 
Nobler  far  in  willing  blindness 

Than  in  censure's  keenest  ken  : 
In  the  gentleness  that  slowly 

Sanctions  what  would  others  grieve, 
In  the  trust  that  deep  and  holy, 

Hopeth  all  things  —  I  believe. 

I  believe  in  self-denial, 

And  its  secret  throb  of  joy : 
In  the  love  that  lives  through  trial, 

Dying  not,  though  death  destroy : 
In  those  fond  and  full  believings 

That,  though  all  the  world  deceive, 
Will  not  let  its  dark  deceivings 

Wake  suspicion  —  I  believe. 

I  believe  in  man's  affection 

Tender,  true,  unselfish,  high, 
Infancy's  almost  perfection, 

And  in  woman's  purity: 
In  his  lofty  soul-sustaining 

That  can  to  one  purpose  cleave, 
In  her  gentle  uncomplaining 

Peace  and  patience  —  I  believe. 

I  believe  in  self-devotion, 

The  long  sacrifice  of  years, 
Noblest  fruits  of  deep  emotion, 

Man's  blood-shedding,  woman's  tears: 
In  the  pure  prevailing  passion 

Human  hearts  by  God  conceive, 
And,  despite  the  world's  cold  fashion, 

Live  and  die  for  —  I  believe. 

I  believe  in  human  weakness 
Trying  to  be  strong  and  true, 
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Owning  its  impassion'd  meekness 
What  it  would,  but  could  not  do  : 

In  its  consciousness  of  failing, 
Which  the  less  it  doth  perceive, 

Doth  the  more  leave  unavailing 
All  its  efforts  —  I  believe. 

I  believe  in  Love  renewing 

All  that  sin  hath  swept  away, 
Leaven-like  its  work  pursuing 

Night  by  night  and  day  by  day : 
In  the  power  of  its  remoulding, 

In  the  grace  of  its  reprieve, 
In  the  glory  of  beholding 

Its  perfection  —  I  believe. 

I  believe  in  Love  Eternal 

Fixed  in  God's  unchanging  will, 
That  beneath  the  deep  infernal 

Hath  a  depth  that's  deeper  still : 
In  its  patience,  its  endurance 

To  forbear,  and  to  retrieve, 
In  the  large  and  full  assurance 

Of  its  triumph  —  I  believe. 


■Good  Words. 


"There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  human  race  hitherto  has 
endeavored  to  construct  itself  into  a  family :  first,  by  the  sword  ;  sec- 
ondly, by  an  ecclesiastical  system  ;  and  thirdly,  by  trade  or  commerce. 
First,  by  the  sword.  The  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Greek,  and  the 
Roman,  have  done  their  work  —  in  itself,  a  most  valuable  and  impor- 
tant one ;  but,  so  far  as  the  formation  of  mankind  into  a  family  was 
the  object  aimed  at,  the  work  of  the  sword  has  done  almost  nothing. 
Then  there  was  the  ecclesiastical  system  —  the  grand  attempt  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  organize  all  men  into  one  family,  with  one  ecclesi- 
astical, visible,  earthly  head.  Being  Protestants,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
us  to  state  our  conviction  that  this  attempt  has  been  a  signal  and  com- 
plete failure.  We  now  come  to  the  system  of  commerce  and  trade. 
We  are  told  that  that  which  chivalry  and  honor  could  not  do,  which  an 
ecclesiastical  system  could  not  do,  personal  interest  will  do.  Trade  is 
to  bind  men  together  into  one  family.  When  they  feel  it  their  interest 
to  be  one,  they  will  be  brothers.  Brethren,  that  which  is  built  on  sel- 
fishness cannot  stand.  The  system  of  personal  interest  must  be  shiv- 
ered into  atoms.  Therefore,  we,  who  have  observed  the  ways  of  God 
in  the  past,  are  waiting  in  quiet  but  awful  expectation  until  He  shall 
confound  this  system,  as  he  has  confounded  those  which  have  gone 
before.  And  it  may  be  affected  by  convulsions  more  terrible  and 
more  bloody  than  the  world  has  yet  seen.  While  men  are  talking  of 
peace,  and  of  the  great  progress  of  civilization,  there  is  heard  in  the 
distance  the  noise  of  armies  gathering  rank  on  rank  ;  east  and  west, 
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north  and  south,  are  rolling  towards  us  the  crushing  thunders  of  uni- 
versal war. 

Therefore,  there  is  but  one  other  system  to  be  tried,  and  that  is  the 
Cross  of  Christ  —  a  system  that  is  not  to  be  built  on  selfishness,  nor 
upon  blood,  nor  upon  personal  interest,  but  upon  Love.  Love,  not 
self;  the  Cross  of  Christ,  and  not  the  mere  working  out  of  the  ideas 
of  individual  humanity." 

"  Why  do  you  show  favor  to  your  enemies  instead  of  destroying 
them  ?  "  said  a  chieftain  to  the  Emperor  Sigismund.  "  Do  I  not  destroy 
them  by  making  them  my  friends  ?  "  was  the  Emperor's  reply.  Kind- 
ness is  the  best  weapon  with  which  to  beat  an  adversary. 


SCIENCE,  DISCOVERIES,  INVENTIONS,  &c. 


A  HIGHLY  interesting  and  important  archaeological  discover)'-,  re- 
marks the  Athenceum,  has  recently  been  made  near  Hildesheim 
by  a  party  of  Prussian  soldiers,  whilst  making  excavations  for  rifle-butts 
for  the  military  in  garrison  at  that  town.  It  consists  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  plates,  dishes,  vases,  drinking-cups,  candelabra,  &c,  all  of  pure 
silver,  and  of  most  elaborate  workmanship.  The  largest  piece  is  the 
cover  of  a  vase  which,  though  much  oxydized,  still  shows  chasings  in 
high  relief  of  stags,  dogs,  and  other  animals.  Another  work  of  great 
artistical  value  is  a  drinking-cup,  eight  inches  high,  with  two  handles 
covered  with  vine  leaves  and  masks  exquisitely  wrought.  Another 
piece  consists  of  a  flat  vase,  on  the  inside  of  which  is  represented  a 
beautiful  full-length  figure  of  Minerva,  the  helmet,  aegis,  and  other  at- 
tributes being  gilt.  Another  vase  bears  a  gilt  medallion  of  the  infant 
Hercules  strangling  the  serpent.  At  first  it  was  supposed  that  this 
great  treasure  belonged  to  some  person  of  comparatively  modern  times 
who  buried  it  for  safety,  and  that  the  objects  appertained  to  the  Re- 
naissance period,  the  workmanship  being  ascribed  to  Ghiberti,  Cellini, 
and  other  eminent  Italian  artists.  But  according  to  a  report  made  on 
the  articles  by  a  Commission  of  archaeologists  and  others  specially  ap- 
pointed by  the  Prussian  Government  for  this  purpose,  they  belong  to 
the  best  period  of  Roman  art.  Some  members  of  the  Commission  are 
of  opinion  that  the  objects  formed  part  of  the  camp  table-equipage  of 
a  Roman  General,  and  even  conjecture  that  they  may  have  been  some 
of  the  spoils  taken  from  Varus  after  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  legions 
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under  him,  by  the  Teutonic  Commander  Arminius.  Varus,  classical 
readers  will  remember,  was  a  Roman  pro-consul,  and  after  serving  as 
Governor  of  Syria,  was  appointed  Commander  of  the  Roman  forces  in 
Germany.  He  is  stated  to  have  returned  from  Syria  with  an  enormous 
amount  of  treasure,  a  portion  of  which  he  carried  with  him  to  Ger- 
many. Being  defeated  by  Arminius,  he  killed  himself.  What  renders 
the  connection  between  the  treasure  in  question  and  Varus  the  more 
probable,  is  the  circumstance  that  the  locality  where  he  was  defeated 
is  not  more  than  thirty  miles  from  where  it  has  been  discovered.  We 
may  add  that  Dr.  Berndorf,  of  Gottingen,  has  succeeded  in  decipher- 
ing twenty-four  inscriptions  on  the  vases  engraved  in  ancient  Roman 
characters.  These  inscriptions  will  be  shortly  published  in  the  Got- 
tingen Archceological  Journal.  Another  very  interesting  feature  of  the 
discovery  is,  that  on  nearly  every  piece  of  plate  is  inscribed'its  weight, 
which,  it  is  believed,  will  go  far  to  set  at  rest  the  vexed  question  of 
what  the  Roman  weights  really  were. 


Sea-Sickness. — Professor  Fordyce  Barker,  of  New  York,  who  has 
had  many  opportunities  of  gathering  the  experience  of  others  in  the 
treatment  of  sea-sickness,  lays  down  the  following  rules,  which  have, 
he  says,  been  thoroughly  and  successfully  tested,  usually  in  all  those 
who  suffer  most  from  the  neglect  to  remain  exempt  from  sickness  even 
during  a  long  voyage.  They  are,  remarks  the  British  Medical  Journal, 
equally  applicable,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  short  voyages.  1.  Have  every 
preparation  made  at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  starting,  so  that  the 
system  may  not  be  exhausted  by  overwork  and  want  of  sleep.  This 
direction  is  particularly  important  for  ladies.  2.  Eat  as  hearty  a 
meal  as  possible  before  going  on  board.  3.  Go  on  board  sufficiently 
early  to  arrange  such  things  as  may  be  wanted  for  the  first  day  or  two, 
so  that  they  may  be  easy  of  access  ;  then  undress  and  go  to  bed,  before 
the  vessel  gets  under  way.  The  neglect  of  this  rule  by  those  who  are 
liable  to  sea-sickness  is  sure  to  be  regretted.  4.  Eat  regularly  and 
heartily,  but  without  raising  the  head,  for  at  least  one  or  two  days.  In 
this  way  the  habit  of  digestion  is  kept  up,  the  strength  is  preserved, 
while  the  system  becomes  accustomed  to  the  constant  change  of  equi- 
librium. 5.  On  the  first  night  out  take  some  laxative  pills,  as,  for 
example,  two  or  three  of  the  compound  rhubarb  pills.  Most .  persons 
have  a  tendency  to  become  constipated  at  sea,  although  diarrhoea 
occurs  in  a  certain  percentage.  Constipation  not  only  results  from 
sea-sickness,  but  in  turn  aggravates  it.  The  reason  has  already  been 
given  why  cathartics  should  not  be  taken  before  starting.  The  effer- 
vescing laxatives,  like  the  seidlitz,  or  the  solution  of  the  citrate  of 
magnesia,  taken  in  the  morning  on  an  empty  stomach,  are  bad  in  sea- 
sickness. 6.  After  having  become  so  far  habituated  to  the  sea  as  to 
be  able  to  take  your  meals  at  the  table  and  to  go  on  deck,  never  think 
of  rising  in  the  morning  until  you  have  eaten  something,  as  a  plate  of 
oatmeal  porridge  or  a  cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  with  sea-biscuit  or  toast. 
7.  If  subsequently,  during  the  voyage,  the  sea  should  become  unusu- 
ally rough,  go  to  bed  before  getting  sick.  It  is  foolish  to  dare  anything 
when  there  is  no  glory  to  be  won,  and  something  may  be  lost. 
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The  Philosophy  of  Tea-making. — The  results  of  the  investigations 
of  careful  experimenters  are  hardly,  perhaps,  sufficiently  known  to  the 
multitude  of  tea-drinkers.  The  whole  subject  is  carefully  summarized 
by  Dr.  Letheby  in  his  recent  Cantor  Lectures,  which  are  now  being  re- 
ported in  the  Chemical  News.  There  is  a  popular  notion,  which  is  an 
incorrect  one,  that  soft  water  is  best  for  tea-making.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  our  London  water,  which  has  about  five  degrees  of  hardness  when 
boiled,  makes  the  best  flavoured  tea,  provided  that  it  be  allowed  to 
stand  upon  the  tea  sufficiently  long.  Boiling  tea  is  one  of  the  follies 
of  which  the  officials  in  workhouses  and  other  large  establishments  are 
guilty.  This  makes  a  deep-coloured  solution,  containing  the  worthless 
bitter  extractive  matter,  which  is  devoid  of  physiological  or  dietetic 
property.  In  point  of  strength,  it  is  found  experimentally  that  infusions 
of  tea  and  coffee  are  strong  enough  when  about  two  and  a  half  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  tea,  or  two  ounces  of  freshly-roasted  coffee,  are  infused  in 
a  pint  of  boiling  water.  From  some  inquiries  which  Dr.  Edward 
Smith  made  into  the  relative  average  weights  of  a  spoonful  of  different 
kinds  of  tea,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  quantity  of  black  tea  used,  as 
compared  with  that  of  green,  is  as  three  to  two. 
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A  Certificate  from  a  Scotch  Minister. — "To  all  his  Majesty's 
loving  subjects,  who  can  feel  for  a  fellow-sinner  in  distress,  I  beg 

to  certify  that  the  bearer,  W.  J ,  is  the  son  of  my  old  bellman,  a 

man  well  known  in  this  neighbourhood  for  his  honest  poverty  and  ex- 
cessive sloth,  and  the  son  has  inherited  a  full  share  of  the  father's 
poverty,  and  a  double  portion  of  his  indolence.  I  cannot  say  that  the 
bearer  has  many  virtues  to  boast  of;  but  he  is  not  altogether  unmind- 
ful of  Scriptural  injunctions,  having  striven,  with  no  small  success,  to 
'replenish  the  earth,'  though  he  has  done  but  little  to  subdue  the  same. 
It  was  his  misfortune  to  lose  his  cow  lately,  from  too  little  care  and 
too  much  chaff;  and  that  walking  skeleton,  which  he  calls  his  'horse,' 
having  ceased  to  '  hear  the  oppressor's  voice,  or  dread  the  tyrant's  load,' 
the  poor  man  has  now  no  means  of  repairing  his  loss  but  the  skins  of 
the  defunct  and  the  generosity  of  a  benevolent  public,  whom  he  ex- 
pects to  be  stimulated  to  greater  liberality  by  this  testimonial  from  — 
Theirs,  with  respect, 

Will.  Leslie." 
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To  the  Young  and  Handsome — We  do  not  take  unqualified  delight 
in  all  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Fanny  Fern,  but  she  often  talks  good  sense  in 
plain  English.  For  instance,  denouncing  the  follies  of  dress,  which 
runs  as  wild  in  Broadway  as  in  Bond  Street,  she  says :  — 

"  Oh,  how  I  wish  that  a  bevy  of  young,  handsome  girls,  of  good  social  position, 
would  inaugurate  a  plain  lady-like  costume  for  street  and  church  wear.  I  say  young 
and  handsome,  because  if  an  old  woman  does  this,  the  little  chits  toss  their  heads 
and  say,  '  Oh,  she  has  had  her  day,  and  don't  care  now  —  and  we  want  ours.'  " 

A  very  good  suggestion.  If  a  bevy  of  young  and  handsome  English 
girls  would  like  to  act  upon  it,  and  will  send  us  their  photographs,  and 
an  intimation  of  their  wishes,  our  office  shall  be  at  their  service,  and 
Punch  will  be  happy  to  preside.  Cigarettes  and  maraschino  —  tea 
constantly  ready.  No  old  ones,  please ;  not  that  we  consider  age  a 
crime,  exactly,  but  we  prefer  the  little  Chits. 


List  of  New  Works. — Greece,  and  its  Constitution,  by  Suet-onius. 
Dissent  in  Danger,  by  Kant.  The  Church  of  the  Fathers,  by  La  Mo- 
thiere.  Jane  Eyre  (revised),  by  Mol-iere.  Hens  and  their  Manage- 
ment, by  De  Kock.  Charlotte  Russe,  by  Rousseau.  From  Newtown 
to  Rome,  by  Warren  Holt.  History  of  Malta,  by  Dr.  Brewer.  Land- 
lords and  their  Duties,  by  Sir  Emerson  Tennent.  Beer  and  how  to 
brew  it,  by  Malt-hus. 


Ex  Fumo  Dare  Lucem — One  of  the  Swiss  cantons  has  just  forbid- 
den young  men  under  eighteen  to  smoke,  whilst  in  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can states  it  is  proposed  to  give  them  the  suffrage  at  that  age.  Both 
are  Republican  ideas,  and  seem  to  have  something  in  common.  We 
quite  understand  that  a  man  should  not  be  allowed  to  smoke  until  he 
has  a  vote ;  for  then  he  can  put  the  latter  in  his  pipe  and  smoke  it. 
It  would  puzzle  a  good  many  people  to  know  what  else  to  do  with  it. 


The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  started  for  Naples.  It  is  reported  that 
he  is  about  to  descend  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  with  a  view  to  protesting 
strongly  against  the  continual  use  of  explosive  material  by  the  author- 
ities in  that  volcano.  The  mission  is  scientific  and  humane,  but  we 
regret  to  say  that  in  consequence  there  will  be  no  Court  at  St.  Peters- 
burg this  winter. 


Explanation. — A  lady  of  Stepney  requests  us  to  say  that  she  has 
read  a  cock-and-bull  story  about  a  pillar  letter-box  in  that  district  sud- 
denly exploding,  a  gas-pipe  being  accused  of  having  leaked  into  it. 
She  wishes  justice  to  be  done,  even  to  gasmen  (though  they  do  cheat, 
and  she  doesn't  believe  in  the  meter  a  bit),  and  she  thinks  it  right  to 
say  that,  having  good  cause  and  occasion  to  rebuke  her  husband  very 
severely,  she  did  so  in  a  letter  which  she  posted  in  the  box  in  question. 
What  exploded  she  has  no  doubt  was  her  Blowing-Up  letter,  as  her 
husband  has  never  apologised. 


A  singular  freak  of  nature  was  seen  in  a  town  out  West,  recently, 
in  the  shape  of  a  man  with  three  ears  —  one  on  each  side  of  his  head, 
and  a  third  (which  belonged  to  another  fellow)  between  his  teeth. 
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A  Sensible  Serenade. — 


I  sing  beneath  your  lattice,  love, 

A  song  of  great  regard  for  you  ; 
The  moon  is  getting  rather  high  — 
My  voice  is,  too. 

The  blossoms  on.  the  pumpkin-vine 

Are  weeping  diamond  tears  of  dew ; 
'Tis  warm,  the  flowers  are  wilting  fast  — 
My  linen,  too. 

How  motionless  the  cedars  stand, 

With  silent  moonbeams  slanting  thro' ; 
The  air  is  very  drowsy,  love  — 
And  I  am,  too. 

Oh,  could  I  soar  on  loving  wings, 

And  at  your  window  gently  woo  ! 
But  then  your  lattice  you  would  bolt  — 
So  I'll  bolt,  too. 

And  now  I've  done  my  serenade  ; 

Farewell !  my  best  regards  to  you  ; 
I'll  close  with  one  (French)  word  for  all  — 
And  that  is  tout. 

—  George  A  mold. 


One  of  those  odd  bits  of  wit  that  get  detached  from  bocks  and  float 
about  the  columns  of  country  papers  is  worth  preserving.  It  is  the 
definition  of  a  bachelor  as  "  a  man  who  has  missed  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  woman  wretched."  Would  it  not.be  more  in  accordance, 
however,  with  common  sense  and  common  experience  to  reverse  the 
epigram  and  define  an  old  maid  as  "  a  woman  who  had  missed  the  op- 
portunity of  making  a  man  insufferably  happy  "  ? 

A  Bit  of  Brightness. — Those  who  totally  deny  that  England  has 
ever  behaved  worse  to  the  United  States  than  the  United  States  have 
to  England,-  may  nevertheless  entirely  approve  of  the  suggestion  thus 
made  at  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce,  when  the  pacific 
American  Minister  dined  there  the  other  day,  by  Mr.  Bright :  — 

"  Then  let  us  here,  if  we  can,  originate  or  help  on  a  new  idea,  which  is,  that  the 
American  people  are  the  same  people,  and  that  every  man,  be  he  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament, or  a  mere  private  citizen,  or  Minister  of  State,  and  every  writer  who  endea- 
vours to  create  jealousy  between  the  two  nations,  is  an  enemy  not  only  to  those  two 
nations,  but  is  an  enemy  to  the  human  race." 

As  above,  at  any  rate,  ditto  to  Mr.  Bright.  His  proposal,  endorsed, 
has  hereby  the  advantage  of  a  world-wide  circulation.  Copy,  however, 
and  approve,  likewise,  American  newspapers. 

A  Good  Pun. — Canon  Godall  was  proverbially  fond  of  punning. 
About  the  same  time  that  he  was  made  Provost  of  Eton  he  also  re- 
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ceived  a  stall  at  Windsor.  A  young  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  while 
congratulating  him  on  his  elevation,  and  requesting  him  to  give  the 
young  ladies  of  Eton  and  Windsor  a  ball  during  the  vacation,  happened 
to  touch  his  wig  with  her  fan,  and  caused  the  powder  to  fly  about,  upon 
which  the  doctor  exclaimed,  "  My  dear,  you  can  get  the  powder  out  of 
the  canon,  but  not  the  ball." 


The  Worst  of  Wealth. — Rossini  is  stated  to  have  left  a  fortune 
of  two  millions  and  a  half  of  francs.  Few  composers  have  been  so 
successful  as  he  was  in  turning  notes  into  cash.  Fancy  leaving  a  for- 
tune of  above  two  million  francs  !  But  perhaps  that  is  what  you 
wouldn't  fancy.  The  worst  of  having  made  a  large  fortune  is  being 
obliged  to  leave  it. 

Some  Consolation. — Many  of  those  ladies  who  were  disappointed 
at  being  refused  the  franchise  are  now  quite  contented  to  be  without  a 
vote  ;  for  they  have  been  told  that  one  of  the  questions  Electors  are 
bound  to  answer  at  the  polling  booths  is,  "  What  is  your  age  ? " 


Women  and  Babies. — In  the  early  days  of  California,  a  woman  could 
hardly  walk  through  the  streets  of  San  Francisco  without  having  every 
one  pause  to  gaze  on  her,  and  children  were  so  rare  that  once  in  a  theatre 
in  the  same  city,  where  a  woman  had  taken  her  infant,  when  it  began  to 
cry,  just  as  the  orchestra  began  to  play,  a  man  in  the  pit  cried  out,  "stop 
those  fiddles  and  let  the  baby  cry.  I  haven't  heard  such  a  sound  for 
ten  years."  The  audience  applauded  this  sentiment,  the  orchestra 
stopped,  and  the  baby  continued  its  performance  amid  unbounded  en- 
thusiasm." 


There  is  said  to  be  living  in  Winchester  a  man  who  is  possessed  of 
such  powerful  memory  that  he  is  employed  by  the  various  benevolent 
societies  to  "remember  the  poor." 

Somebody  once  asked  Tom  Corwin  if  he  had  heard  a  certain  story 
of  Lewis  D.  Campbell's.  "Was  it  about  himself?"  inquired  Mr.  Cor- 
win. "No,  I  believe  not."  "Well,  then,  I  never  heard  it,"  said  Mr. 
Corwin  gravely. 

"  How  do  you  like  the  looks  of  the  varmint  ? "  asked  an  Arkansian 
of  a  down-easter  who  was  gazing  with  distended  eyes  at  an  alligator 
with  open  jaws  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  "Waal,"  responded 
the  Yankee,  recovering  his  mental  equipoise,  "  he  ain't  what  you'd  call 
a  handsome  critter,  but  he's  a  deal  of  openness  when  he  smiles." 


"  I  would  bestow  my  daughter,"  said  Themistocles,  "  upon  a  man 
without  money,  rather  than  upon  money  without  a  man." 


A  gentleman  conversing  with  a  lady  friend  a  short  time  since,  claimed 
that  he  could  parodize  on  the  hoop  question  any  verse  that  she  might 
choose  to  repeat.  She  accordingly  rehearsed  the  following  from  the 
"Old  Sexton:" 
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"  Nigh  to  a  grave  that  was  newly  made 
Leaned  a  sexton  old  on  his  earth-worn  spade. 
His  work  was  done,  and  paused  to  wait 
The  funeral  train  in  the  open  gate  ; 
A  relict  of  by-gone  days  was  he, 
And  his  locks  were  as  white  as  the  foamy  sea  — 
And  these  words  came  from  his  lips  so  thin, 
'  I  gather  them  in  !     I  gather  them  in  ! ' " 

Whereupon  the  graceless  fellow  took  his  pencil  and  thus  wrote  upon 
a  scrap  of  paper  lying  by  : 

"  Nigh  to  a  church  that  was  newly  made 
Stood  a  lady  fair,  and  thus  she  said  — 
'  Too  bad,  too  bad —  I  here  must  wait 
While  they  measure  the  breadth  of  this  open  gate  ; 
Ah !  'tis  only  nine  by  six  I  see  ! 
Too  narrow,  too  narrow,  alas  !  for  me.' 
And  she  sighed  from  her  quivering  lips  so  thin  — 
'  I  cannot  get  in  —  I  cannot  get  in  ! '  " 
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The  Ring  and  the  Book.     By  Robert  Browning.     In  Four  Vols.     Vol. 
I.     i6mo.     Boston:  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 

IT  is  somewhat  hazardous  to  pronounce  off-hand  on  a  new  poem  by 
so  great  and  profound  a  genius  as  Robert  Browning.  The  intense, 
vivid  clearness  with  which  all  the  dramatic  outlines  of  a  story  lie  be- 
fore his  practised  eye  is  itself  a  mist  of  darkness  for  many  of  his  read- 
ers. The  skeleton  of  the  drama  is  to  him  so  unmistakable,  so  obvious, 
that  he  apparently  fancies  it  necessary  only  to  indicate  here  and  there 
lines  of  divergence,  suggest  points  of  colour  or  drapery,  and  give 
quaint  and  powerful  reasons  for  the  living  peculiarities  of  a  body,  the 
dead  mass  of  which  is  invisible  to  his  most  anxious  disciples.  The 
only  way  to  understand  such  a  poem  as  "  James  Lee  "  in  the  "  Drama- 
tis Persona?"  is  to  read  it  lightly  over,  go  back  and  reconstruct  the 
story  for  oneself,  and  then  carefully  read  what  Mr.  Browning  tells  us 
about  the  story.  He  is  constantly  working  out  theories  without  giving 
us  the  primary  postulates.  We  have  to  infer  these ;  and  this  is  a  la- 
bour hateful  to  the  soul  of  those  who  like  to  run  as  they  read.  ,  Hence 
the  cry  about  Browning's  mysticism ;  and  it  is  a  cry,  we  are  firmly  con- 
vinced, which  is  regarded  as  a  godsend  by  hundreds  of  people,  who 
are  glad  of  an  excuse  for  omitting  to  read  Browning  altogether.     It  is 
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part  of  a  polite  education  that  a  man  should  have  read  some  contem- 
porary poets.  Tennyson  is  an  easy  and  pleasant  task  ;  and  so  one 
reads  Tennyson.  But  Tupper  one  may  escape,  as  he  is  said  to  be 
stupid  ;  Swinburne  one  may  escape,  because  he  is  said  to  be  sadly  im- 
moral ;  Buchanan  one  may  escape,  because  he  writes  of  "  costermon- 
gers  and  their  trulls  ;"  and  as  for  Browning — is  it  not  enough  to  shrug 
one's  shoulders  and  say  that  "some  people  can  understand  what  he 
means  "  ?  There  is  generally,  however,  some  slight  basis  of  fact  for 
these  windy  popular  echoes  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  Brown- 
ing is  occasionally  so  fragmentary  in  his  reasonings,  so  jerky  in  his  in- 
dications as  to  puzzle  the  most  patient  of  his  students.  He  seems  to 
forget  that  his  reader  is  not  upon  the  same  standpoint  as  himself.  The 
landscape  lies  so  vividly  before  him  that  he  contents  himself  with  men- 
tioning that  gleam  of  white,  that  glow  of  pink,  or  the  spectral  shapes 
in  the  clouds  overhead.  One  wants  to  know  whether  one  is  in  Swit- 
zerland or  in  Holland,  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  or  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain.         *         *         * 

What  is  to  be  said  of  this  first  section  of  "The  Ring  and  the  Book  "? 
Perilous  as  a  hasty  judgment  must  always  be,  we  are  confident  that^ 
the  general  voice  of  criticism  will  say  that  Mr.  Browning  has  never 
written,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  first  episode  of  "  Pippa  Passes,"  with 
finer  dramatic  power  than  he  evinces  in  this  volume.  The  sharp  cross- 
lights  that  he  sheds  upon  his  characters,  the  vivid,  shaft-like  indications 
with  which  he  touches  off  incidents  and  local  accessories,  the  wonder- 
ful insight  he  shows  into  certain  mental  moods  are  here,  as  of  old,  in 
all  their  unequalled  power.  There  is  not  an  atom  of  mysticism  in  the 
volume.  In  the  white  heat  of  passion  there  was  no  room  for  intellec- 
tual subtleties ;  and  the  story  of  Pompilia  stands  out  clear  and  naked 
as  a  Greek  statue,  against  a  lurid  background  of  tragic  pain  and  wrong. 
For  behind  all  the  passionate  poetry  of  the  lines  there  lies  the  unsolved 
problem  of  human  suffering ;  and  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  a  brief 
word  is  spoken  as  to  how  these  terrible  things  were  allowed  to  be.  *  *  * 

We  cannot  dwell  at  present  on  the  minuter  poetical  graces  which 
adorn  these  pages.  Mr.  Browning  was  never  a  lapidary  poet ;  and  yet 
there  are  passages  in  "  The  Ring  and  the  Book  "  which  have  a  won- 
derful delicacy  of  structure  and  epithet,  and  music  which  no  laborious 
polishing  of  syllables  could  possibly  give.  With  one  of  these  passages 
Ave  close  this  hasty  announcement  of  a  book  which  may  find  more  ex- 
tended criticism,  at  some  future  time,  in  these  columns  :  — 

"O  lyric  love,  half  angel  and  half  bird, 
And  all  a  wonder  and  a  wild  desire  — 
Boldest  of  hearts  that  ever  braved  the  sun, 
Took  sanctuary  within  the  holier  blue, 
And  sang  a  kindred  soul  out  to  his  face  — 
Yet  human  as  the  red-ripe  of  the  heart  — 
When  the  first  summons  from  the  darkling  earth 
Reached  thee  amid  thy  chambers,  blanched  their  blue, 
And  barred  them  of  the  glory —  to  drop  down, 
To  toil  for  man,  to  suffer  or  to  die, — 
This  is  the  same  voice  :  can  thy  soul  know  change 
Hail  then,  and  hearken  from  the  realms  of  help  ! 
Never  may  I  commence  my  song,  my  due 
To  God  who  best  taught  song  by  gift  of  thee, 
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Except  with  bent  head  and  beseeching  hand  — 

That  still,  despite  the  distance  and  the  dark, 

What  was,  again  may  be  ;  some  interchange 

Of  grace,  some  splendour  once  thy  very  thought, 

Some  benediction  anciently  thy  smile  : 

—  Never  conclude,  but  raising  hand  and  head 

Thither  where  eyes,  that  cannot  reaeh,  yet  yearn 

For  all  hope,  all  sustainment,  all  reward 

Their  utmost  up  and  on, —  so  blessing  back 

In  those  thy  realms  of  help,  that  heaven  thy  home, 

Some  whiteness  which,  T  judge,  thy  face  makes  proud, 

Some  wanness  where,  I  think,  thy  foot  may  fall  !  " 

—  The  London  Revieiv. 


Madame  de  Beaupre".     By  Mrs.  C.  Jenkin,  author  of  "  A  Psyche  of 
To-day."     New  York :  Leypoldt  &  Holt. 

A  touching  story,  dealing  with  French  life  and  manners,  notably 
so,  in  relation  to  marriage,  and  ending  happily,  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  reader.  It  is,  in  short,  the  history  of  a  love  which  grew  up 
between  the  heroine  —  a  young  widow,  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  and 
the  hero  —  a  sous-lieutenant  in  the  army  —  the  one  a  Catholic  and  the 
other  a  Protestant.  How  they  loved  at  first  sight ;  how  they  struggled 
against  it,  and  only  enmeshed  themselves  the  more  ;  how  each  modified 
and  ennobled  the  character  of  the  other :  and  how  the  course  of  true 
love  ran  happily  at  last,  ending  quietly  in  the  blessed  haven  of  mar- 
riage —  we  are  made  acquainted  with  all  this  by  a  graceful  womanly 
writer,  who  possesses  considerable  skill  in  drawing  character  —  partic- 
ularly of  woman,  and  who  appears  entirely  at  home  in  France.  For 
what  it  is  —  a  brief,  but  touching  little  love  episode,  we  commend 
Jlfadame  de  Beaupre  to  our  readers. — The  Albion. 


Happy  Thoughts.     By  F.  C.  Burnand.     London  :     Bradbury,  Evans  & 
Co.     1868. 

Mr.  Burnand,  who  is  one  of  the  most  sprightly  writers  in  Punch, 
and  the  author,  we  believe,  of  the  capital  burlesque  Chikkin  Hazard, 
has  doubtless  had  a  good  many  happy  thoughts  in  his  time,  but  few, 
of  the  kind,  happier  than  this :  to  record  the  sudden  notions  that  pop 
into  one's  mind  in  the  little  vexations  and  emergencies  of  daily  life, 
and  weave  them  into  a  sort  of  story.  The  hero  is  peculiarly  subject  to 
these  "  happy  thoughts,"  and  rash  in  following  them ;  and  as  he  is 
singularly  unlucky  in  getting  into  whimsical  perplexities,  bis  adventures 
are  decidedly  amusing. 

Timid  equestrians  will  sympathise  with  his  first  riding  to  cover  : 

"  Milburd  wants  to  know  if  I'm  going  to  be  all  day.  Fridoline's 
horse  is  restive  ;  the  other  two  are  restive.  I  wish  they  weren't. 
Mine  wants  to  be  restive ;  if  he  goes  on  suddenly,  I  go  off. 

Happy  thought. — If  I  do  come  a  nasty  cropper  like  Parsons,  I  hope 
I  shall  do  it  alone,  or  before  strangers  only. 

Happy  thought. — The  mane. 

I  like  being  comfortable  before  I  start.  Stop  one  minute.  Stirrup 
one  hole  higher  up  on  the  right.     The  whole-uncle,  who  is  watching 
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the  start,  ....  says,  '  Aren't  those  girths  rather  loose  ? '  The  groom 
sees  it  for  the  first  time.  He  begins  tightening  them.  Horse  doesn't 
like  it.  '  Woo  !  poor  fellow  !  good  old  man  —  I  mean  good  old  woman, 
then.'  Horse  puts  back  his  ears  and  tries  to  make  himself  into  a  sort 
of  arch.     I  don't  know  what  happens  when  a  horse  puts  back  his  ears. 

Happy  thought. — Ask  Milburd. 

He  answers  '  Kicks.'  Ah !  I  know  what  happens  if  he  kicks. 
That  would  be  the  time  for  the  nasty  cropper.  The  expression  will 
hang  about  my  memory.  '  All  right  now  ? '  Quite.  Still  wrong  about 
the  stirrups  :  one  dangling,  the  other  lifting  my  knee  up  ;  but  won't  say 
anything  more,  or  Fridoline  may  think  me  a  nuisance. 

Two  reins.  Groom  says  '  she  goes  easy  on  the  snaffle.  Pulls  a 
little  at  first ;  but  you  needn't  hold  her.'  I  shall,  though.  Trotting,  I 
am  told,  is  her  '  great  pace.'  The  reins  are  confused.  One  ought  to 
be  white,  the  other  black,  to  distinguish  them.  Forget  which  fingers 
you  put  them  in.     Musn't  let  groom  see  this. 

Happy  thought. — Take  'em  up  carelessly,  anyhow.     Watch  Byng. 

We  are  walking.  My  horse  very  quiet.  Footman  runs  after  me. 
Idiot,  to  come  up  abruptly :  enough  to  frighten  any  horse.  If  you're 
not  on  your  guard,  you  come  off  so  easily.  'Here's  a  whip.'  'Oh, 
thank  you.'  Right  hand  for  whip  and  left  for  reins,  like  Byng?  Or, 
left  hand  for  whip  and  right  for  reins,  like  Milburd  ?  Or,  both  in  one 
hand,  like  Fridoline  ?  Walking  gently.  As  we  go  along,  Milburd 
points  out  nice  little  fences,  which  '  Your  beast  could  hop  over.' — Yes, 
by  herself. 

Happy  thought. — Like  riding.  Fresh  air  exhilarating.  Shall  buy  a 
horse.  N.  B. —  Shall  buy  a  horse  which  will  walk  as  fast  as  other 
horses  ;  not  jog.  Irritating  to  jog.  If  I  check  him,  he  jerks  his  head 
and  hops.  Fridoline  calls  him  'showy.'  Wonder  if  to  a  spectator, 
I'm  showy  !     Passing  by  a  village  grocer's. 

Happy  thought. — See  myself  in  the  window.  Not  bad  ;  but  hardly 
'  showy.'     Antigropelos  effective. 

Happy  thought. — If  I  stay  long  here,  buy  a  saddle,  and  stirrups  my 
own  length.     My  weight  when  he  jogs,  is  too  much  on  one  stirrup. 

Fridoline  asks  :  '  Isn't  this  delightful  ?'  I  say, '  Charming.'  Milburd 
talks  cf  riding  as  a  science.  He  says  :  '  The  great  thing  in  leaping  is 
to  keep  your  equilibrium.' 

Happy  thought. — The  pummel." — The  Statesman. 


Passages  from  the  American  Notebook  of  Nathanael  Hawthorne.     2  vols. 
i6mo.     Boston  :  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 

Nathanael  Hawthorne's  "American  Note-Book  "  may  be  describ- 
ed as  the  morbid  anatomy  of  a  soul  of  texture  too  fine  and  delicate  for 
the  world's  conflicts,  yet  endowed  with  a  certain  degree  of  strength 
and  persistence.  Men  of  an  introspective  habit  like  Hawthorne,  rare- 
ly see  themselves,  their  fellows,  or  nature,  so  clearly  and  truly  as  he  has 
proved  that  he  saw  them  in  his  books,  and  particularly  in  this  collec- 
tion of  the'jottings  he  made  from  day  to  day  in  his  journal.  One  feels 
that  this  diary  is  faithful.  It  reveals  the  innermost  depths  of  a  life  which 
few  of  his  contemporaries  understood.     The  faults  and  weaknesses  of 
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the  writer  are  neither  extenuated  nor  made  to  assume  undue  propor- 
tions. We  come  at  all  points  in  contact  with  a  man  who,  reserved  and 
shy  as  he  was  with  all  but  a  handful  of  intimate  friends,  dared  to  put 
himself,  in  all  of  his  moods,  fairly  and  honestly  into  his  journal.  For 
this  reason,  and  because  the  man  in  himself  was  so  rarely  endowed, 
this  "  Note-Book  "  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  publications  of  the 
season.  It  is  a  very  suggestive  book.  The  smallest  thing  does  not 
escape  him,  provided  it  shows  character,  which  he  so  analyzes  and  de- 
scribes that  if  we  cannot  bring  the  persons  themselves  before  our  men- 
tal vision,  we  can,  at  all  events,  recognize  real  traits.  The  morbid 
tone  of  his  mind  is  perpetually  revealing  itself,  particularly  in  the  short 
suggestions  for  thinking  or  writing  which  abound  in  these  volumes. 
He  dwells  on  the  saddest,  sometimes  the  most  disgusting  of  themes. 
Funerals,  putrified  bodies,  ghosts,  gradual  suicide,  the  dropping  off  of 
heads,  the  swallowing  of  snakes,  revenges  changing  people  into  devils, 
the  various  kinds  of  ruin,  diseases  of  the  mind,  excruciating  agonies, 
poisoning  with  sacramental  wine,  ingenious  methods  of  producing  in- 
sanity, tombstones,  hypocritical  characters,  the  dancing  of  lunatics, 
coroners'  inquests,  and  the  effects  of  disgraceful  crimes  —  these  are  a 
few  of  the  themes  noted  down  for  possible  contemplation  or  develop- 
ment in  the  future.  These  are  relieved  by  the  delightfully  minute  de- 
scriptions of  Hawthorne's  small  attempts  at  agriculture,  and  of  his 
fishing  and  boating  excursions.  The  glimpses  he  gives  us  into  the  life 
at  the  famous  Brook  Farm  are  also  exceedingly  interesting. — The 
Galaxy. 


Last  Winter  in  the  United  States.  Being  Table-talk  collected  during  a 
Tour  through  the  late  Southern  Confederation,  the  Far  West,  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  &*c.  By  F.  Barham  Zincke,  Vicar  of  Wher- 
stead,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  London :  John 
Murray. 

One  thing  in  favour  of  Mr.  Zincke,  and  of  all  tourists  who  venture 
to  select  America  wherein  to  spend  a  lengthened  holiday,  is  the  com- 
parative freshness  of  the  country  as  a  field  of  observation.  Europe, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Russia,  is  an  old  story  —  old  and  fur- 
rowed with  wrinkles  of  every  imaginable  kind  of  glory.  America  may 
be  said  to  be  acting  only  the  prologue  to  her  story,  the  substantial  body 
of  the  play  being  still  in  vulcano-artistic  preparation  behind  innumer- 
able unlifted  curtains.  She  has  a  magnificent  stage,  on  which  the 
furies  of  civil  strife  have  already  torn  each  other  in  .tragic  conflict,  and 
on  which  she  is  now  busy  practising  the  arts  of  peace,  and,  so  to 
speak,  mending  the  shattered  pillars  of  the  State.  Talking  of  this 
subject  reminds  us  that  Mr.  Zincke  has  several  detached  paragraphs 
regarding  the  effects  of  the  late  war.  Sitting  at  table  in  Richmond 
with  two  Virginians,  one  of  them,  knowing  our  author  to  be  an  English- 
man, said — "  Sir,  you  have  come  to  a  God-forsaken  country.  Those 
who  lately  had  riches  are  now  in  want;  and  the  whites  are  now  ruled 
by  the  blacks."  Another  gentleman  said  to  him  that  he  and  "  many 
others  wished  that  they  were  living  under  a  king  of  the  English  royal 
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family  ;  and  that  Virginians  deeply  regretted  that  they  had  ever  separa- 
ted from  England."  Others  "  were  so  stung  by  the  sense  of  defeat 
that  they  were  even  wishing  themselves  dead."  "But,"  says  the  tour- 
ist, "  I  never  heard  from  their  lips  one  word  of  disloyalty  to  the  Union 
to  which  they  have  returned  in  perfect  good  faith.  Their  bitterness 
was  only  for  those  trading  politicians  who,  being,  as  they  thought,  inca- 
pable of  understanding  honourable  men,  had  sent  a  Freedman's  Bureau 
and  an  army  of  occupation  to  oppress  and  torment  those  who  were 
now  quite  as  loyal  to  the  Union  as  themselves,  and  if  they  were  not, 
yet  were  utterly  incapable  of  moving  a  finger  against  it."  There  is,  no 
doubt,  a  great  deal  of  distress  in  the  South,  but  all  the  States  which 
were  in  secession  were  not  equally  affected  by  the  war,  and  several  are 
rapidly  recovering  from  the  shock.  Of  Virginia  the  author  has  great 
hopes;  but  for  South  Carolina,  throughout  which  the  most  abject 
poverty  reigns  precisely  where  formerly  there  was  the  most  abundant 
wealth,  "  there  appears  to  be  no  resurrection,  except  in  some  new  order 
of  things,  under  which  a  new  set  of  proprietors  will  occupy  the  land, 
and  cultivate  it  with  Northern  capital,  and  somewhat  in  the  Northern 
fashion."  Things  are  only  a  little  less  gloomy  in  Louisiana  and  Mis- 
sissippi, in  the  latter  of  which  States  the  plantations  remain  uncultiva- 
ted from  want  of  capital  which  nobody  will  lend  the  planters,  remember- 
ing the  act  of  repudiation  which  Mississippi  perpetrated  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis.  Mr.  Zincke  having  a  rather  low  opinion 
of  the  negro  race,  does  not  think  them  capable  of  intelligently  wield- 
ing the  franchise;  appears  to  think  that  the  Freedman's  Bureau  com- 
mitted a  mistake  in  undertaking  to  educate  the  negro ;  and  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  Southern  planters  ought  to  have  been  allowed  to 
settle  with  the  negroes  themselves  the  labour-and-wages  contract,  and 
how  it  was  to  be  worked.  Perhaps  so  ;  but  with  a  good  memory  for 
the  past,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  negro  getting  justice  in  such  a 
case.  Some  apprehension  appears  to  have  been  felt  at  the  South  as  to 
the  probability  of  a  war  of  races.  This  our  author  thinks  improbable, 
but  seems  to  hold  the  opinion  that  the  eventual  extermination  of  the 
negroes,  "  by  moral  and  economical  causes,  is  inevitable."  To  this 
also  we  say,  Perhaps  ;  and  simply  add  that,  as  the  comparative  dura- 
bility of  races  is  by  no  means  a  settled  question,  the  doomed  negro 
may  slightly  outlive  the  date  of  the  doom  so  prophetically  assigned 
him. 

One  is  curious  to  know  what  Mr.  Zincke,  being  himself  a  Church- 
man, has  to  say  about  the  Churches  in  America.  He  refers  to  the 
subject  in  many  of  his  paragraphs,  but  in  the  first  place  quotes  a  re- 
mark made  by  an  American  gentleman  which  we  in  this  country  might 
be  the  better  for  studying.  "  The  way,"  says  this  Alnerican,  "  in  which 
we  deal  with  the  clergy  here,  is  to  pay  them  well,  and  to  encourage 
them  to  say  exactly  what  they  think.  What  we  pay  them  for  is  not 
other  people's  ideas  and  opinions  —  these  we  can  find  in  books — but 
their  own.  We  expect  them  to  devote  a  reasonable  portion  of  their 
time,  and  all  the  mental  powers  they  possess,  to  theological  study,  and 
then  give  us  the  result."  This  definition  of  the  duty  of  a  clergyman 
seems  so  reasonable  that  one  wonders  why  any  other  definition  of  it 
has  ever  prevailed.     In  our  own  country  the  practice  proceeds  on 
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precisely  the  reverse  tack.  We  pay  our  clergymen,  if  we  pay  them  at 
all,  not  to  encourage  them  to  think  and  say  exactly  what  they  think, 
but  in  intellectual  form  and  substance  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
predecessors  —  that  is,  to  suppress  all  individual  thought.  If  they 
dare  to  think,  or  at  least  venture  to  enunciate  what  they  think,  either 
in  the  pulpit  or  in  books,  we  persecute  by  prosecuting  them,  make 
their  lives  miserable,  and  do  all  in  our  power  to  ruin  them  by  damaging 
their  clerical  reputation.  Regarding  the  American  practice,  Mr. 
Zincke  remarks  that  "  this  broad  construction  of  the  duty  of  a  clergy- 
man, as  a  religious  teacher,  coincides  very  much  with  what  I  was  fre- 
quently told,  that  the  broad  way  of  thinking  was  becoming  the  com- 
mon way  of  thinking  in  almost  all  the  American  Churches."  With 
such  a  religious  atmosphere  existing  as  a  daily  condition,  it  was  quite 
natural  that  Mr.  Zincke  should  hear  even  from  feminine  lips  in  a  mixed 
company  where  every  one  heard  the  expression,  that  "  every  thinking 
American  was  of  opinion  that  religion,  if  not  in  conformity  with  the 
knowledge  and  sentiments  of  the  times,  was  a  dead  thing."  Some 
opinions  of  an  American  bishop  regarding  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  New  World  are  also  carefully  reported.  This  dignitary,  writes  Mr. 
Zincke,  thought  that  "  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America  was  the  natu- 
ral, or  at  all  events  now  the  chief,  bond  of  union  between  the  old  coun- 
try and  the  United  States."  That  is  surely  a  big  as  well  as  a  bold 
statement  even  for  a  bishop  to  make.  The  Episcopalians,  it  seems, 
cherish  the  recollections  of  the  old  country  most  fondly ;  while  the 
Churches  which  are  connected  with  English  dissent  "  are  more  or  less 
actuated  by  feelings,  if  not  of  animosity,  yet  certainly  of  coldness  to- 
wards the  old  country."  Such  a  statement  might  have  been  more  true 
had  it  been  less  sweeping  —  the  long  bow  is  drawn  too  close  to  the 
ear.  We  are  now  quite  prepared  to  hear  that  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  New  World  is  so  much  respected  and  so  powerful  that  it  is  "  more 
influential  in  forming  and  guiding  public  opinion  than  even  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Legislature."  Of  course,  the  members  of  this  powerful 
Church  comprise  the  great  bulk  of  "  the  most  refined  and  educated 
class  in  the  country ; "  and  those  of  that  class  who  join  it,  do  so 
because  "  they  regard  Romanism  as  a  religion  not  for  man,  but  only 
for  women  and  children,  while  they  look  upon  the  other  Churches  as 
having  little  devotion  and  less  stability."  Then  we  are  told  that  "  the 
natural  and  only  aristocracy  "  are  the  clergy  of  the  different  Churches, 
"  but  more  particularly  of  the  Episcopal  Church,"  the  lawyers  coming 
next,  and  the  politicians  being  nowhere.  Another  statement  is  curious 
and  interesting.  It  appears  that  "  the  five  Yankee  States,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Connecticut,  which  is  the  most  Episcopal  State  in  the  Union, 
are  rapidly  becoming  Unitarian  and  Universalist.  This  in  some  degree 
accounts  for  the  equivocal  character  of  their  acuteness,  and  for  their 
singular  want  of  magnanimity."  To  account  for  these  views,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  remind  the  reader  that  they  are  the  opinions  of  an  American 
bishop,  not  of  Mr.  Zincke,  though  the  latter  gentleman  has  of  course 
much  pleasure  in  recording  them  among  his  paragraphs. 

Mr.  Zincke  writes  conscientiously  ;  he  is  not  a  caricaturist ;  and,  ac- 
cepting his  statements  as  simply  authentic,  one  cannot  avoid  the  im- 
pression that  the  Americans  have  passed  utterly  beyond  the  pictures 
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of  them  that  travellers  were  wont  veraciously  to  paint.  They  do  not 
scramble  at  dinner  at  the  hotels.  A  hundred  may  sit  at  table,  but  each 
guest  is  served  separately  ;  they  do  not  eat  rapidly  ;  they  are  the  reverse 
of  talkative  ;  they  are  not  inquisitive  ;  "  they  are  far  more  civil  and 
helpful  to  one  another  and  to  strangers  than  Englishmen  are;"  and 
those  of  them  who  belong  to  good  society  "  are  in  a  very  high  degree 
quiet  and  unassuming."  Mr.  Zincke  never  heard  an  American  use  the 
word  "  siree  "  for  sir  ;  never  heard  any  one  "  guess  ;  "  nor  was  he  ever 
asked  to  "liquor."  Such  and  a  hundred  other  things  may  once  have 
been  American  practices  ;  but  they  have  now  been  utterly  abandoned. 
The  people  are  well  clothed,  well  fed,  well  educated,  and  they  speak 
the  English  language  more  purely  than  the  English  people  do  at  home. 
For  California  and  its  people  our  author  has  great  admiration,  and  his 
impression  seems  to  be  that  if  Americans  are  an  advanced  and  ad- 
vancing people,  the  Californians  are  in  advance  of  their  countrymen 
generally.  "One  cannot,"  he  says,'  "become  acquainted  with  half  a 
dozen  Californians  without  seeing  that  man  himself  has  been  improved 
in  this  wonder-working  region  —  the  finest,  not  only  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  but  that  any  race  of  man  has  ever  inhabited.  There  is  a 
quickness  and  determination  of  mind,  and  a  calmness  of  manner,  a 
quickness  of  eye,  and  a  cleanness  of  limb  about  a  Californian  that  you 
cannot  but  notice.  They  have  in  a  thousand  ways  shown  enterprise 
which  astonishes  even  Americans  themselves."  Speaking  of  the  people 
as  a  whole,  Mr.  Zincke  says,  "  The  fact  is,  the  Americans  are  the  most 
reasonable  and  teachable  people  in  the  world."  An  Englishman  will 
defy  all  evidence,  and  cling  to  his  mistake;  but  "prove  to  the  Ameri- 
cans that  they  are  wrong,  and  the  whole  people  will,  as  if  they  were 
one  man,  readily  abandon  their  mistake."  Being  thus  open  to  convic- 
tion, "  they  would  never  go  to  war  with  us  knowing  themselves  to  be 
in  the  wrong."  There  is  therefore  hope  that  Anglo-Saxon  blood  will 
never  be  spilt  by  Anglo  Saxon  swords.  With  this  remark  we  must 
commend  Mr.  Zincke's  interesting  book  to  the  general  reader,  for  whose 
information,  on  innumerable  American  subjects,  it  is  admirably  adapted. 
Many  interesting  remarks  on  the  subject  of  education  occur  throughout 
the  volume,  which  concludes  with  an  excellent  chapter  on  the  common 
schools  of  America. — 27ie  London  Review. 


The  Woman's  Kingdom :  a  Love  Story.     By  the  author  of  John  Hali- 
fax, Gentleman.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros. 

"  The  Woman's  Kingdom,  a  Love  Story,"  is  the  announcement  of 
the  title-page.  "This  will  be  a  thorough  love  story.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  make  it  anything  else,"  says  the  author,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond chapter.  The  modesty  of  these  announcements  must  not  lead  any 
one  to  suppose  that  the  book  before  him  is  not  of  the  very  gravest  or- 
der of  fiction.  It  maintains  a  great  thesis.  "  Every  one  who  has  lived 
at  all  knows  that  love  is  the  very  heart  of  life,  the  pivot  upon  which  its 
whole  machinery  turns,"  and  what  may  be  called  a  great  corollary  of 
this  thesis,  that  men  are  what  they  are  made  by  the  women  whom  they 
love.     The  thesis  is  true  enough  in  one  sense,  manifestly  untrue,  we 
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think,  in  another,  in  the  sense  which  the  author  seems  to  give  it.  The 
world  could  not  move,  as  it  could  not  endure,  without  love  ;  that  may 
be  allowed.  But  is  it  possible  to  look  at  any  typical  life  that  we  know, 
of  a  great  statesman,  soldier,  engineer,  for  instance,  and  say  that  love 
was  the  heart  of  it.  Love  often  sets  the  forces  in  motion,  suggests  the 
ambition,  or  supplies  the  motive  of  action  ;  sometimes  it  is  present  as 
a  powerful  manifest  influence  throughout  the  career ;  there  are  one  or 
two  instances  in  history  in  which  the  whole  career  in  its  continuity  as 
well  as  in  its  commencement  may  be  referred  to  it.  But,  on  the  whole, 
men  live  their  lives,  do  their  great  works  of  fighting,  or  governing,  or 
changing  the  face  of  the  earth  independently  of  it.  There  are  men, 
the  younger  Pitt  was  one  of  them,  who  seem  to  stand  wholly  apart 
from  it.  In  the  Hebrew  society  to  which  we  owe  our  religion,  in  the 
Greek  to  which  we  owe  our  civilization,  it  was  almost  wholly  unrecog- 
nized. In  four-fifths  of  the  world  in  which  much  genuine  life  is  lived 
nevertheless,  it  is  unrecognized  still.  No  man  whose  nature  is  not 
maimed  or  marred  will  deny  that  it  completes  life ;  but  who  that  hon- 
estly considers  what  his  chief  interest  is  to  him,  whether  it  be  religion, 
or  ambition,  or  intellectual  effort,  or  moneymaking,  can  allow  that  love 
is  the  heart  of  life  ?  Could  he  live  his  life  without  it  ?  this  is  the  prac- 
tical test.  Doubtless  he  could,  though  it  would  be  a  great  loss,  some- 
times almost  too  great  to  be  borne  ;  but  he  could  not  live  it  without  its 
great  interests,  or  without  something,  at  least,  which  he  might  put  in 
their  stead. 

It  is  with  the  corollary,  however,  rather  than  with  the  thesis  that  we 
are  most  concerned.  We  will  see  what  the  writer  makes  of  it.  This 
we  cannot  do  better  than  by  giving  a  sketch  of  the  story. 

Two  sisters,  schoolmistresses  by  occupation,  have  taken  up  their 
abode  in  a  sea-side  lodging.  They  are  twins,  but  wholly  unlike  in  ap- 
pearance, Edna  being  small  and  insignificant,  Letty  a  queen-like  beauty, 
whose  "  unfortunate  appearance,"  as  she  humorously  calls  it,  deals 
death  to  the  hearts  of  all  male  beholders.  It  is  with  a  certain  pride  of 
sex  that  the  author  describes  and  dwells  upon  this  wonderful  subjuga- 
ting power ;  she  is  evidently  not  ill  pleased  to  believe  that  there  is  an 
influence  which  the  wisest  of  the  stronger  sex  fail  to  resist ;  her  feeling 
presenting  a  curious  contrast  to  the  mixture  of  incredulity,  contempt, 
and  hatred  with  which  men  regard  one  of  their  fellows  who  has  the 
reputation  of  a  conqueror.  To  this  same  lodging-house  come  down 
two  brothers,  the  elder  a  doctor, —  grave,  hard-working,  with  large 
heart  and  brain  ;  altogether  as  good  a  specimen  of  a  man  as  we  have 
often  seen  drawn  by  a  woman's  pen  ;  the  other  an  artist,  wanting  in 
moral  strength  and  fixity  of  purpose,  with  the  fervid,  passionate  tem- 
perament which  it  is  one  of  the  conventions  of  fiction  to  attribute  to 
artists,  but  which,  if  it  is  characteristic  of  artists  at  all,  is  character- 
istic of  the  musician  rather  than  of  the  painter.  First  comes  acquaint- 
anceship, then  companionship,  then  something  like  love-making.  We 
suppose  that  it  is  by  way  of  a  concession  to  the  taste  for  incident  that 
we  are  treated  to  a  scene,  which  seems  to  us  to  occur  in  every  third 
novel  that  we  read,  of  an  escape  from  the  tide.  But  the  party  at  the 
lodging-house  separate.  Will  they  meet  again  ?  As  they  all  live  in 
Kensington  of  course  they  meet.     The  doctor's  suit  to  Edna  prospers, 
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and  they  are  married  ■  the  artist  is  rejected  by  the  beauty,  who  has  a 
very  practical  dislike  to  poverty,  but  being  very  passionately  in  earnest, 
and  getting  at  the  same  time  a  good  partnership  in  an  Indian  mercan- 
tile house,  is  finally  accepted.  He  goes  to  India;  Miss  Letty  is  to  fol- 
low, and  we  see  her  safely  on  board  the  Indiaman.  Then  the  curtain 
drops  for  fifteen  years.  When  it  is  drawn  up,  "  a  funny  Dutch  voice," 
which  we  have  heard  on  the  Indiaman  offering  to  take  charge  of  Miss 
Letty,  has  developed  into  the  substantial  form  of  Mr.  Vanderdecken, 
her  husband.  The  young  lady,  in  fact,  had  preferred  the  certain  wealth 
which  he  offered  to  the  vaguer  prospects  of  her  betrothed,  and  had  ter- 
minated her  voyage  at  the  Cape,  whence  we  now  find  her  returning. 
The  second  portion  of  the  story  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  tale  of  the 
wrongs  and  vengeance  of  the  jilted  man,  who  has  abandoned  home 
and  fortune  and  friends  on  hearing  the  news  of  his  loss.  Regarded  as 
a  story,  this  is  the  best  part  of  the  book.  There  is  much  dramatic 
force  in  the  situation  when  Letty's  daughter,  who  has  heard  the  story 
of  her  mother's  wrong-doing,  without  knowing  of  whom  it  was  told,  re- 
peats it: — 

"  And  then  she  repeated,  almost  literally,  what  she  had  heard.  Her  mother  list- 
ened, too  much  startled,  nay,  terrified,  to  interrupt  her  by  a  word.  The  whole  his- 
tory was  accurate,  clown  to  the  remotest  particulars,  facts  so  trifling  that  it  seemed 
impossible  for  any  stranger  to  have  heard  them,  nay,  they  had  escaped  her  own  mem- 
ory, till  revived  like  invisible  writing  by  being  thus  brought  to  light  in  such  an  un- 
foreseen and  overwhelming  manner.  It  seemed  as  if  an  accusing  angel  spoke  to  her 
from  the  lips  of  her  own  child ;  as  if,  after  all  this  lapse  of  years  and  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  sins  of  her  youth,  which  she  had  glossed  over  and  palliated,  and 
almost  believed  to  be  no  sins  at  all,  because  no  punishment  had  ever  followed  them 
rose  up  and  confronted  her.  Also  her  condemnation  came  from  the  one  creature  in 
the  world  whom  she  loved  dearly,  purely,  and  unselfishly,  her  own  child.  '  Was  she 
not  a  wicked  woman,  mamma?'  said  Gertrude,  lifting  up  her  glowing  face  and  look- 
ing right  into  her  mother's.  'After  she  had  made  him  miserable  so  long,  first  pre- 
tending she  liked  him,  then  to  change  her  mind  and  refuse  him  ?  When°she  had  at 
last  faithfully  promised  to  marry  him,  and  he  was  expecting  her  and  was  so  happy,  to 
break  her  word,  and  go  and  marry  another  man  ! '  — '  Who  was  the  man  ?'  asked  the 
mother,  in  an  agony  of  dread  ;  '  Did  —  did  he  tell  you  the  name  ? '  — '  No  ;  only  that 
he  was  rich,  and  Mr.  Stedman  was  poor.  That  was  why  she  did  it.  Wasn't  it  a 
wicked,  cruel  thing?  Oh,  mamma,'  cried  Gertrude,  in  a  burst  of  indignation,  'if 
ever,  when  I  grow  up,  I  were  to  meet  that  lady,  I  should  hate  her  !  I  know  I  should. 
I  couldn't  help  it.'  " 

Meanwhile,  the  doctor  and  Edna,  though  not  without  sorrows  and  trials, 
have  prospered  and  are  happy. 

Now,  did  these  women  make  the  men  who  loved  them  what  they 
were  ?  Were  they,  in  Mr.  Ruskin's  phrase,  "  queens  "  to  husband  or 
lover  ?  With  the  good  couple  the  theory  breaks  down  at  once.  The 
doctor's  character  was  made  before  he  saw  Edna.  She  adorned  it 
doubtless  even,  we  may  say,  completed  it;  possibly  straightened  it' 
kept  it  from  eccentricity  and  excess  ;  but  he  was  a  true,  duty-doing 
man  before  he  loved  her,  and  would,  we  may  venture  to  believe,  have 
been  the  same  had  his  love  been  a  failure  ;  only,  very  possibly,  as'  often 
happens  in  such  a  case,  somewhat  hardened  or  soured.  The  author 
seems  to  feel  that  she  must  do  something  to  make  out  her  case.  So 
she  gives  us  a  scene  in  which  the  doctor  proposes  to  set  up  a  carriage 
to  make  a  show  of  practice  which  he  has  not  got,  but  is  persuaded  by 
his  wife's  vehement  protests  to  abandon  the  notion.     Very  honest  aaid 
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wise  advice  Edna  seems  to  have  given,  and  her  husband  was  all  the 
better  for  taking  it.  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  said,  except,  indeed, 
that  we  believe  the  real  man,  such  as  he  is  here  represented,  would 
never  have  needed  to  be  advised  against  such  folly. 

With  regard  to  the  other  couple,  the  case  seems  to  be  stronger. 
Beyond  all  doubt  Letty  ruined  her  lover.  That  is  an  event  probable 
enough.  But  it  very  seldom  happens  that  women  ruin  men  who  are 
good  for  anything.  The  wild,  unstable,  pleasure-loving  creature,  such 
as  Julius  Stedman  is  described,  must  have  come  to  the  same  end. 
Such  men  are  not  saved  by  women,  however  good.  They  break  good 
women's  hearts.  And  what  about  Mr.  Vanderdecken  ?  It  is  true  that 
he  was  a  Dutchman,  elderly,  and  fat,  and  rather  deaf.  But  this  is  no 
reason  why  the  theory  should  not  hold  good  for  him.  Of  course  it  is 
not  pretended  that  it  does.  Letty  does  not  make  him  good  or  bad, 
does  nothing,  in  fact,  but  make  him  more  suspicious  and  cross  than  he 
naturally  was.  And  yet  he  is  the  type  of  ordinary  men,  who  are  not 
indeed  all  elderly  or  fat,  but  are  what  is  called  common-place;  not 
clear-headed,  great-hearted  doctors,  nor  passionate,  self-willed  artists, 
—  but  ordinary  men,  who  do  ordinary  work;  and  theories  which  will 
not  hold  good  for  them  must  be  judged  to  have  broken  down. 

We  are  not  carping  at  a  high  morality,  nor  objecting  to  a  high 
standard  of  woman's  duty.  But  we  cannot  think  it  wise  to  create  il- 
lusions which  life  is  sure  to  dissipate.  The  woman  who  marries  with 
the  notion  that  she  can  make  her  husband's  character  will  meet  with  a 
disappointment  that  will  either  break  her  heart,  or  tempt  her  to  forego 
even  the  good  she  can  do.  She  will  find  that  her  husband  is  made 
already,  just  as  David  Copperfield  found  that  Dora's  mind  was  formed. 
And  she  may  easily  over  estimate  even  the  stronger  influence  which 
she  will  have  upon  her  children.  The  truth  is  that  the  influence  which 
one  human  being  exercises  over  another  is  a  power  that  defies  calcu- 
lation. No  knowledge  of  circumstances  enables  us  to  predict  or  even 
to  guess  at  its  results.  There  are  cases,  some  of  them  the  most  heart- 
rending of  human  experiences,  in  which,  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions,  it  seems  to  fail  altogether.  Such  facts  do  not  alter  the  ob- 
ligation of  duty  ;  but  it  is  idle  to  ignore  them.  It  is  worse  than  idle 
to  fill  inexperienced  minds  with  inflated  notions  that  will  collapse  at 
the  first  touch  of  reality,  to  flatter  them  with  the  promises  of  a 
kingdom  which  neither  they  nor  men  ever  can  or  ever  ought  to  ex- 
ercise. 

We  differ  widely,  it  will  have  been  seen,  from  some  of  our  author's 
views.  This  difference  does  not  blind  us  to  the  many  merits  of  her 
writings.  We  do  not  think  The  Woman's  Kingdom  quite  equal  to  her 
best ;  of  recent  works  we  should  prefer  A  Noble  Life ;  but  we  need 
hardly  say  that  it  is  well  worth  reading. — 2 Vie  Spectator. 


The  Ideal  in  Art.     By  Henri  Taine.     From  the  French.     i6mo.    New 
York  :  Leypoldt  &  Holt. 

M.  Taine  delivered,  during  1867,  the  lectures  of  which  this  volume 
contains  the  substance,  to  the  students  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts, 
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Paris,  where  he  fills  the  chair  of  Art-Professor.  The  subject  is  treated 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  clown  in  the  same  writer's  Philo- 
sophy of  Art  (Paris,  1865),  the  theory  of  which  it  may  be  said  to  com- 
plete. M.  Taine,  the  greatest  of  living  French  critics,  was  born  in 
Vouziers,  Ardennes,  April  21,  1828.  Having  obtained  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Letters,  at  Paris,  in  1853,  he  followed  up  his  success  by  the 
publication  of  an  Essay  on  Livy,  which  had  the  honour  of  being 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy  (1854).  The  Voyage  aux  Eaux  des 
Pyrennees,  "  French  Philosophy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  "  Critical 
and  Historical  Essays,"  "  History  of  English  Literature,"  "  The  Philo- 
sophy of  Art,"  and  "  Travels  in  Italy,"  followed  in  rapid  succession. 
M.  Taine's  "  History  of  English  Literature  "  first  commended  him  to 
English  and  American  readers.  Of  it  an  English  critic  remarks : 
"  Every  page  affords  matter  for  reflection,  overflows  with  the  finest  elo- 
quence, or  sparkles  with  the  keenest  wit:"  M.  Taine's  acquaintance 
with  English  literature  is  something  remarkable  for  a  foreigner  and  a 
Frenchman.  He  certainly  has  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  our 
language  than  the  celebrated  Philarete-Chasles,  who,  in  lecturing  on 
English  literature  and  reading  from  an  English  work,  translated  the 
word  "  spinster,"  for  the  benefit  of  his  less  informed  auditors,  as  a 
"woman  who  spins."  M.  Taine's  latest  work  will  be  found  to  be- 
characterized  by  the  same  keen  analysis  and  precision  of  statement, 
as  his  other  works  on  art.  His  appreciations  of  English  character 
will  of  course  possess  the  greatest  attraction  for  the  English,  or  Ameri- 
can, reader.  Take  this  description  of  De  Foe  as  an  example :  "  De 
Foe  wrote  two  hundred  volumes,  and  Cervantes  I  know  not  how  many 
dramas  and  romances,  the  former  with  the  truthful  detail,  the  minutiae, 
the  dry  precision  of  a  Puritan  business-man,  and  the  latter  with  the 
invention,  the  glow,  the  insufficiency,  the  generosity  of  a  Spanish  ca- 
valier and  adventurer :  of  the  one  there  remains  Robinson  Crusoe,  and 
of  the  other  Don  Quixote.  It  is  because  Robinson  Crusoe  is,  at  first, 
the  genuine  Englishman,  completely  embodying  the  profound  instincts 
of  the  race  still  visible  in  the  sailor  and  in  the  colonial  squatter  of  his 
country,  violent  and  savage  in  his  resolutions,  Protestant  and  Biblical 
at  heart,  with  those  silent  fermentations  of  the  imagination  and  of  the 
conscience  which  lead  to  crises  of  conversion  and  of  grace,  energetic, 
obstinate,  patient,  indefatigable,  born  for  labour,  capable  of  clearing 
away  and  colonizing  continents  ;  it  is  because  the  same  personage, 
apart  from  national  character,  presents  to  the  eye  the  severest  experi- 
ence of  human  life  and  an  abridgement  of  all  human  invention,  show- 
ing the  individual  torn  from  civilized  society,  and  constrained  to  recover 
by  his  solitary  effort  so  many  arts  and  so  many  industries,  of  which  the 
benefits  surround  him  hourly  and  unconsciously  as  water  surrounds  the 
fish."  In  the  Ideal  in  Art  the  general  reader  will  find  more  to  interest 
him  than  he  may  at  first  apprehend,  as  although  a  palette  adorns  the 
cover,  there  is  little  that  is  technical,  or  relating  purely  to  the  painter's 
or  sculptor's  art.  The  lectures  have  been  translated  with  the  vigour, 
if  not  always  with  the  elegance,  that  marked  Mr.  Durand's  translation 
of  the  same  author's  Italy. — The  Albion. 
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MISCELLANY. 


INSOLENCE  is  a  charming  quality  when,  like  mercy,  it  is  not 
strained.  Even  murder,  as  readers  of  De  Quincy  know,  and  take 
very  good  care  that  others  shall  know  too,  may  be  carried  to  an  indul- 
gent extreme.  How  seldom  is  insolence  pleasantly  practised  within  the 
proper  bounds,  beyond  which  it  ceases  to  be  amusing  and  begins  to  be 
offensive!  I  knew  a  waiter  once  —  alas!  he  has  been  summoned 
from  my  accustomed  chair,  never  to  return  —  who  was  the  most  inso- 
lent waiter  and  man  I  ever  knew,  without  offence  to  me  or  anybody. 
He  was  head-water  at  a  celebrated  tavern,  and  took  the  money  for  late 
suppers  when  guests  who  had  supped  were  going  away.  There  had 
been  some  bother  about  fees  to  servants  ;  and  among  the  frequenters 
of  the  public  room  in  which,  as  I  have  mentioned,  our  insolent  friend 
took  payment  from  those  who  went  away,  were  certain  rigid  sticklers 
for  an  old  custom  of  limiting  each  gratuity  to  the  modest  sum  of  two- 
pence. One  of  these  staunch  conservatives,  having  to  pay  two  shil- 
lings and  threepence  at  the  door  of  the  room  for  what  he  had  con- 
sumed at  table,  gave  the  insolent  head-waiter  a  half-crown,  and  said, 
"  Give  me  a  penny."  The  insolent  head-waiter  was,  or  pretended  to 
be,  deaf,  and  proceeded  to  settlements  with  other  departing  visitors. 
At  last  he  was  obliged  to  notice  the  patient  patron  standing  in  evident 
expectation  of  something  or  other ;  so,  with  an  inquiring  look  and 
tone,  he  said,  "  Beg  pardon,  sir?  "  "I  want  a  penny,"  said  the  gentle- 
man. "Want  a  penny,  sir  ?  Certainly,  sir."  Then,  having  fumbled 
in  all  his  pockets,  the  insolent  head-waiter  produced  the  coin,  held  it 
daintily  between  his  thumb  and  forefinger,  placed  it  in  the  palm  of  the 
customer's  outstretched  hand,  and  said,  with  a  sweet,  nonchalant 
smile,  "  Going  over  a  bridge,  sir,  I  presume  ?  " — Once  a  Week. 


WAITING. 

Down  the  golden  shores  of  Sunset, 
On  the  silver  Twilight  strand, 

For  my  dark-eyed  poet  lover 
I  in  dreamy  waiting  stand. 

O'er  the  waters  deep  that  part  us, 
In  the  fairy  barque  of  Thought, 

Winged  with  silken  sails  from  Dreamland, 
By  the  hand  of  Fancy  wrought, 

He  is  floating,  floating  softly, 

Floating  straight  to  love  and  me  ; 

Hark  !  the  mellow,  mellow  music 
Of  his  voice  upon  the  sea. 

Reason  guides  the  fairy  shallop, 
But  his  heart-throbs  dip  it  low  ; 

With  a  dreamy,  dreamy  motion 
Rock  it  gently  to  and  fro. 
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He  has  passed  the  shoals  of  Pleasure, 
Though  the  syrens  singing  there 

Sought  to  bind  him  to  their  bosoms 
With  their  golden,  golden  hair. 

And  he  brings  a  precious  freightage, 
Sparkling  gems  of  poesie, 

Gathered  from  ths  Isles  of  Beauty, 
And  this  wreath  is  all  for  me  ! 

All  for  me  !  his  chaste,  his  chosen, 
Standing  by  the  Sunset  Land, 

Like  the  spirit  of  a  lily 

On  the  silver  Twilight  strand. 


— New  Orleans  Picayune. 


Albert  Durer's  House  in  Nurnberg. — Complaints  are  beginning 
to  be  made  in  Germany  of  the  neglected  state  in  which  Durer's  house 
is  left,  in  his  native  city  of  Nurnberg.  A  recent  visitor  to  the  house 
records  his  impressions  of  it,  which,  as  regards 'its  outside  appearance, 
are  not  unfavourable,  but  the  interior  betokens  neglect  and  bad  taste. 
Photography,  lithography,  and  xylography  are  indeed  called  into  service 
for  the  adornment  of  the  rooms  in  one  of  which  the  young  Albert  Diirer 
Society  formerly  held  its  meetings,  and  sang,  and  dined,  and  dreamt 
of  immortality  while  sitting  beneath  the  motto  —  "  Anch'  io  son  pit- 
tore."  Long-haired  associates,  with  old  German  caps,  sang  lustily, 
deep  into  the  wee  hours  — 

"  And  drinking,  drinking,  drinking, 
Shattered  thegla3ses  and  stamped  with  their  feet, 
While  thinking,  thinking,  thinking." 

This  society,  the  visitor  states,  has  now  fallen  into  a  quieter  mood, 
and  little  is  to  be  heard  and  little  seen  of  its  doings. — Notes  and  Queries, 


THE    RAVEN    DAYS. 


Our  hearths  are  gone  out  and  our  hearts  are  broken, 
And  but  the  ghosts  of  homes  to  us  remain, 

And  ghostly  eyes  and  hollow  sighs  give  token 
From  friend  to  friend  of  an  unspoken  pain. 


O,  Raven  Days,  dark  Raven  Days  of  sorrow, 
Bring  to  us,  in  your  whetted  ivory  beaks, 

Some  sign  out  of  the  far  land  of  To-morrow, 

Some  strip  of  sea-green  dawn,  some  orange  streaks. 


Ye  float  in  dusky  files,  forever  croaking  — 
Ye  chill  our  manhood  with  your  dreary  shade. 

Pale,  in  the  dark,  not  even  God  invoking, 
We  lie  in  chains,  too  weak  to  be  afraid. 


O,  Raven  Days,  dark  Raven  Days  of  sorrow, 

Will  ever  any  warm  light  come  again  ? 
Will  ever  the  lit  mountains  of  To-morrow 

Begin  to  gleam  across  the  mournful  plain  ? 

— Scott's  MonMy  Magazine. 
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Brussels  Lace. — A  story  is  told  in  connection  with  the  introduction 
of  the  manufacture  of  fine  lace  into  Brussels  which  is  pleasant  in  itself, 
and  carries  with  it  a  lesson  worth  learning.  A  poor  girl  named  Ger- 
trude was  deeply  attached  to  a  young  man  whose  wealth  precluded  all 
hopes  of  marriage.  One  night,  as  she  sat  weeping,  a  lady  entered  her 
cottage,  and  without  saying  a  word,  placed  in  her  lap  a  cushion,  with  its 
bobbins  filled  with  thread.  The  lady  then,  with  perfect  silence,  show- 
ed her  how  to  work  the  bobbins,  and  how  to  make  all  sorts  of  delicate 
patterns  and  complicated  stitches.  As  daylight  approached  the  maiden 
had  learned  the  art,  and  the  mysterious  visitor  disappeared.  The  maiden 
grew  rich  by  her  work  and  married  the  object  of  her  love.  Years  after- 
wards, while  living  in  luxury,  she  was  startled  by  the  mysterious  lady 
entering  her  house  —  this  time  not  silent  but  looking  stern.  She  said, 
"  here  you  enjoy  peace  and  comfort,  while  without  are  famine  and  trou- 
ble. I  helped  you;  you  have  not  helped  your  neighbors.  The  angels 
weep  for  you,  and  turn  away  their  faces."  So  the  next  day  Gertrude 
went  forth,  with  her  cushion  and  her  bobbin  in  her  hand,  and  going 
from  cottage  to  cottage,  she  taught  the  art  she  had  so  mysteriously 
learned,  and  comfort  and  plenty  came  to  all. 


COURTESY. 

In  Athens,  ere  its  sun  of  fame  had  set, 

Midst  pomp  and  show  the  gazing  crowds  were  met, 

Intent  for  ever  upon  something  new, 

The  mimic  wonders  of  the  stage  to  view. 

So  where  the  wide-extended  circus  spreads 
In  gathered  ranks  its  sea  of  living  heads, 
Ranged  in  close  order,  rising  row  on  row, 
The  void  arena  claims  the  space  below. 

The  seats  were  filled,  but  ere  the  show  began 
A  stranger  entered  —  'twas  an  aeed  man. 
Awhile  he  sought  a  place  with  aspect  mild ; 
The  polished  Athenians  sat  and  smiled  — 
Eyed  his  confusion  with  a  sidelong  glance, 
But  kept  their  seats,  nor  rose  on  his  advance. 

O  !  for  a  burning  blush  of  deeper  hue 

To  mark  the  shame  of  that  self-glorious  crew  ; 

How  poor  the  produce  of  fair  learning's  tree 

That  bears  no  fruit  of  sweet  humility ; 

The  growth  of  arts  and  sciences  how  vain 

In  hearts  that  feel  not  for  another's  pain  ! 

Not  so  the  Spartan  youth,  whose  simple  school 
Instilled  the  plain  but  salutary  rule 
Of  kindness,  and  whose  honest  souls  preferred 
Truth  to  display,  performance  to  a  word. 

These  Spartan  youths  had  their  appointed  place, 
Apart  from  Attica's  distinguished  race, 
And  rose  with  one  accord,  intent  to  prove 
To  honoured  age  their  duty  and  their  love  ; 
Nor  did  a  Spartan  youth  his  seat  resume 
Till  the  old  man  found  due  and  fitting  room. 

Then  came  the  sentence  of  reproof  and  praise, 
Stamped  with  the  sternness  of  the  ancient  days ; 
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For,  standing  full  amid  the  assembled  crowd, 
The  venerable  stranger  cried  aloud  : 
"  The  Athenians  learn  their  duty  well,  but  lo  ! 
The  Spartans  practice  what  the  Athenians  know." 

The  words  were  good,  and  in  a  virtuous  cause  ; 

They  gladly  earned  a  nation's  glad  applause  ; 

But  we  have  surer  words  of  precept  given 

In  God's  own  book,  the  words  that  came  from  heaven 
"  Be  kind,  be  courteous,  be  all  honour  shown." 
"  Seek  others'  welfare  rather  than  thine  own." 


A  Curious  Story.  —  A  very  pretty  and  curious  incident  illustrative 
of  the  reasoning  powers  possessed  by  inferior  animals,  recently  occurred 
in  the  case  of  a  canary  bird.  The  door  of  the  bird's  cage  was  occasion- 
ally left  open,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  freedom  of  the  room.  One  day 
he  happened  to  light  upon  the  mantle-shelf  whereon  was  a  mirror. 
Here  was  a  new  discovery  of  the  most  profound  interest.  He  gazed 
long  and  curiously  at  himself,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
found  a  mate.  Going  back  to  his  cage  he  selected  a  seed  from  its  box, 
and  brought  it  in  its  bill  as  an  offering  to  the  stranger.  In  vain  the  can- 
ary'exerted  himself  to  make  his  new  found  friend  partake,  and  becom- 
ing weary  of  that,  tried  another  tack.  Stepping  back  a  few  inches  from 
the  glass,  he  poured  forth  his  sweetest  notes,  pausing  now  and  then  for 
a  reply.  None  came,  and  moody  and  disgusted  he  flew  back  to  his  perch, 
hanging  his  head  in  shame  and  silence  for  the  rest  of  the  clay,  and 
although  the  door  was  repeatedly  left  open,  he  refused  to  come  out  again. 
—  Scientific  American. 


On  Some  Pleasant  Books. — Dickens  we  put  with  Hans  Christian 
Andersen  and  Grimm.  They  are  kindred  somehow  in  our  mind ;  but 
Dickens  in  this  category  is  represented  only  by  "  The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop  "  and  "  The  Christmas  Carol."  We  put  "  David  Copperfield  " 
and  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  and  "  Pickwick  "  by,  for  wayside  reference, 
for  chamber  books  sometimes,  or  garden-reading  in  the  summer;  but 
"  Tiny  Tim  "  and  "  Little  Nell,"  real  though  they  be,  we  introduce  to 
"  The  Little  Tin  Soldier,"  "  Elsie,"  "  The  Ugly  Duckling,"  "  Little 
Claus  and  Great  Claus  ;"  and  that  old  street  lamp  and  other  curiosities 
of  Andersen  seem  to  belong  to  the  "  Curiosity  Shop,"  not  so  much 
from  affinity  of  fancy,  as  because  it  seems  to  us  Dickens  must  under- 
stand them  himself  so  thoroughly.  We  have  had  our  last  Christmas 
book  from  Dickens,  they  say.  Oh,  these  lasts  !  Oh,  this  giving  over, 
this  closing  of  the  book,  this  ringing  down  the  drop  scene,  this  writing 
Finis !  Are  there  no  more  Tiny  Tims,  nor  Scrooges,  nor  Toby  Vecks, 
nor  Mrs.  Lirripers  left  in  that  teeming  brain  ;  or  is  it  time  to  rest?  We 
do  not  complain,  we  only  regret  that  the  summer  is  over,  listen  more 
attentively  with  Toby  Veck  to  the  Christmas  bells,  hug  that  little  figure 
which  we  find  at  Bob  Cratchett's  fireside  closer  to  our  hearts,  and 
breathe  more  fervently  that  never-dying  prayer,  "  God  bless  us  every 
one."  In  that  pleasant  little  corner  above  the  ruck  of  thumbed  and 
greasy  volumes  which  have  passed  in  special  review  before  us  sitting 
here  in  the  firelight,  come  we  now  to  an  exclusive  set  of  gilt-edged 
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friends  who  seem  to  have  a  place  apart  ;  these  are  a  select  party  of 
poets,  represented  by  "  In  Memoriam,"  "The  Ancient  Mariner,"  "  The 
Deserted  Village,"  "  The  Borough,"  "  Evangeline,"  "  Ossian,"  "  Lalla 
Rookh,"  "  Beppo,"  and  Mrs.  Browning's  sonnets,  and  a  miscellaneous 
book  of  songs  with  examples  from  Dibdin  and  some  minor  poets. 
How  Johnson  must  have  astonished  Boswell  with  that  most  unexpected 
judgment  of  the  poet,  who  had  been  working  anonymously  for  so  long : 
"  Sir,  Goldsmith  is  one  of  the  first  men  we  have  as  an  author."  ^  I 
think  it  is  Mr.  Forster  who  says  in  reference  to  "Little  Goldy"  looking 
foolishly  sometimes,  "  Conversation  is  a  game  where  the  wise  do  not 
always  win."  Lafontaine,  of  witty,  fable  fame,  and  Marmontel,  were 
poor  conversationalists.  Charles  II.  having  read  Hudibras,  sought 
Butler  in  the  hope  of  a  sparkling  chat,  but  he  was  entirely  disappointed. 
Alfieri  and  Gray  were  dull  in  company,  and  Corneille,  the  great  French 
dramatist,  was  silent  and  taciturn.  Disraeli  relates  that  once  when 
Rousseau  returned  to  a  village,  he  had  to  learn  to  endure  its  conversa- 
tion. "  Alone,  I  have  never  known  ennui,  even  when  perfectly  unoccu- 
pied ;  my  imaginations,  filling  the  void,  were  sufficient  to  busy  me.  It 
is  only  the  inactive  chitchat  of  the  room,  when  every  one  is  seated  face 
to  face,  and  only  moving  their  tongues,  which  I  never  could  support." 
Addison  and  Moliere  talked  but  little,  and  Dryden  himself  hassaid  of 
himself,  "My  conversation  is  slow  and  dull,  my  humour  saturnineand 
reserved ;  in  short,  I  am  none  of  those  who  endeavour  to  break  jests 
in  company,  or  make  repartees."  Tasso  was  so  reserved  that  a  person 
in  his  society  said  this  persistent  silence  was  indicative  of  madness  ; 
the  poet,  overhearing  him,  asked  whether  he  was  acquainted  with  a 
madman  who  knew  how  to  hold  his  tongue  ?  The  habit  which  a  man 
acquires  of  thinking  through  his  pen,  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  his 
power  as  a  speaker  and  conversationalist ;  his  rule  of  revision,  his 
wonted  rounding  and  perfecting  of  sentences,  make  him  severely  crit- 
ical with  regard  to  his  unwritten  utterances  ;  we  have  many  examples 
to  the  contrary,  it  is  true  ;  but  they  go  to  prove  the  rule.  Authors  talk 
best  among  themselves.  The  curiosity  of  outsiders  is  a  restraint  upon 
them  ;  but,  after  all,  they  say  the  best  things  to  those  who  consult 
them  through  their  works  ;  to  us  who  seek  them  alone  with  genial  ap- 
preciation and  respect,  holding  sweet  converse  with  familiar  books. — 
Gentleman's  Magazine. 


I  have  not  met  with  this  French  Charade  before : 

Mon  premier  est  ce  que  vous  m'etes, 

Mon  second  est  ce  que  je  voudrais  que  je  vous  fusse, 

Mon  tout  est  ce  que  vous  devriez  faire. 

Answer. — Chercher. 


A  great  many  years  ago  Leigh  Hunt  wrote  to  Allingham,  "  You  will 
live  to  write  my  epitaph."     The  prophecy  has  just  been  fulfilled. 


EPITAPH. 


Our  dear  Leigh  Hunt,  whose  earth  here  lies  in  earth, 
Thy  self,  we  trust,  enjoying  peace  and  mirth  ; 
If  thou  from  Heaven  behold,  by  leave  Divine, 
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This  tombstone  (England's  honor  more  than  thine), 

What  wouldst  thou  we  had  carved  thereon  to  praise 

The  Patriot's  honest  voice,  the  Poet's  lays, 

The  subtle  Critic,  Essayist  refined, 

In  all,  brave,  sympathetic,  pungent,  kind  ?  — 

These  words,  methinks,  Leigh  Hunt,  from  thine  own  pen, 

"  Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-men." 

That  loves  we  say,  not  loved:  a  man  like  thee 

Is  proof  enough  of  immortality. 

\V.  Allingham. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 


OF  making  many  books,  there  is,  to  be  sure,  no  end,  now-a-days. 
Indeed,  even  to  read  a  tithe  of  the  titles  of  the  year's  publica- 
tions is  a  great  weariness  to  the  flesh.  The  modern  Steam  Press  is  a 
most  alarmingly  prolific  creature.  Unless  some  inexorable  Mahhusian 
law  shall  be  enacted,  forbidding  the  marriage  of  Thought  and  Types, 
we  fear  the  world  will  not  be  able  to  contain  the  books  that  shall  be 
written,  and  we  shall  soon  find  ourselves  edged  off  this  broad  continent 
of  ours  into  the  surrounding  deep,  by  the  swarming  progeny  of  our 
brains.  In  our  Utopia,  we  shall  have  a  National  Bureau  of  Censor- 
ship, presided  over  by  a  Censor-General,  Argus-eyed  and  Gorgon-hearted, 
and  assisted  by  an  army  of  qualified  subordinates,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  strike  terror  into  the  souls  of  intending  authors,  and  mercilessly 
to  criticize  every  production  which  scribblers  seek  to  impose  upon  an 
easy-natured  and  long-suffering  Public.  This  Censorial  Department 
will  be  made  self-supporting  by  the  sale  of  rejected  manuscripts  for 
fuel. 

What  skilful  leech  will  cure  for  us  this  wretched  cacoethes  scribendi 
which  afflicts  our  generation.  We  read  in  a  foreign  paper  of  a  new 
disease  called  La  Crampe  des  Ecrivains,  or  Scribblers'  Cramp  ;  Heaven 
send  us  such  a  plague  to  torment  the  souls,  and  paralyze  the  quills  of 
the  ready  writers  who  are  flooding  the  land  with  their  watery  thoughts. 
Will  these  irrepressible  creatures  never  consider  that  all  the  most  of 
them  can  ever  tell  us,  has  been  more  happily  rendered  by  their  grand- 
fathers :  that  the  best  service  they  can  do  their  generation  is  to  be  stu- 
diously quiet  ? 
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Do  not  think,  Gentle  Reader,  that  we  are  naturally  crabbed.  But  if 
you  were  obliged  to  swallow  monthly,  the  padding  of  five  thousand 
magazines  and  papers  (more  or  less),  and  to  taste  beside  each  volume 
of  the  hundreds  of  tons  that  are  turned  out  annually,  a  chronic  mental 
dyspepsia  would  likely  oppress  you,  and  render  it  somewhat  difficult  to 
preserve  a  serene  temper. 

Just  as  if  there  were  not  enough  before,  and  we  were  in  articulo  mor- 
tis from  mental  starvation,  half  a  hundred  enterprising  publishers  have 
rushed  to  our  relief,  with  as  many  monthlies,  weeklies,  fortnightlies, 
and  dailies,  of  every  variety  and  description.  And,  in  they  all  have  to 
go  to  our  pot-pourri.  If  we  had  the  digestion  of  an  ostrich  and  the 
temper  of  an  arch-angel,  it  would  be  too  much. 

There  is  one  consolation.  Magazines,  like  men,  are  mortal.  And 
in  many  cases  the  year  of  their  birth  will  be  the  year  of  their  death. 
We  drink  to  a  lively  season  among  the  undertakers. 

Fellow-scribblers,  that's  a  generous,  fraternal  sentiment,  is  it  not? 
We  beg  pardon  —  we  retract.  Allow  us  to  substitute  another.  Long 
life  to  the  deserving.     The  most  modest  of  you  will  not  quarrel  with  that 

Will  the  coming  woman  vote,  study  Sanscrit  and  Celestial  Me- 
chanics ;  play  doctor,  parson,  soldier,  constable,  or  what  not ;  smoke, 
swear  and  swagger ;  in  fine,  enjoy  all  the  prerogatives  of  her  lord  and 
master  ?  —  that  is  the  question.  The  Spanish  Revolution,  the  future  of 
the  Pope,  the  immemorial  Eastern  muddle,  German  unification,  Irish 
disestablishment,  American  reconstruction,  are  all  matters  of  subordi- 
nate importance.  The  sex  is  in  arms  against  her  oppressor,  the  gage 
has  been  thrown  down.  Le  bal  va  coimnencer.  For  years  back  the 
avani-couri-ieres  of  the  advancing  hosts,  forlorn  and  anxious  ones, 
scattered  here  and  there,  have  been  sounding  the  call  to  the  war.  By 
persistent  harping  upon  their  wrongs,  they  have  at  last  fired  the  long- 
slumbering  wrath  of  their  sisters,  and  now  in  glittering  cohorts  they  are 
gathering  from  near  and  from  far.  In  England,  the  flower  of  the  sex, 
from  Jenny  Lind  to  Miss  Becker,  led  on  by  dear  Mr.  Mill,  are  enlisted 
for  the  war  ;  and  in  this  country,  Charlie  Sumner  and  Parker  Pills- 
bury,  in  addition  to  the  old  Amazonian  war-horses,  have  under  their 
command  a  numerous,  brave,  and  well-disciplined  corps  of  strength 
and  beauty,  we  are  told.  We  poor  wretches  shudder  in  our  boots.  It 
will  not  be  long,  we  know,  before  the  pen  gives  place  to  the  broom-stick, 
or  some  other  more  deadly  feminine  arm.  For,  if  man's  supremacy,  as 
the  philosophers  say,  was  first  asserted  by  physical  force,  woman's 
equality  will  never  be  established  in  any  other  way  than  by  an  appeal 
to  the  ultima  ratio  regum.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  monster,  who 
for  his  amusement  has  been  torturing  and  oppressing  the  sex  for  cen- 
turies, will  ever  yield  to  so  weak  a  weapon  as  moral  suasion.     No,  it 
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is  merely  a  question  of  the  heaviest  artillery.  And  indeed  matters  do 
look  serious  —  so  serious  that  we  hasten  to  proclaim  our  neutrality  in 
the  impending  crisis.  You  do  not  catch  us  meddling  in  this  squabble. 
We  merely  recognize  both  parties  as  belligerents  —  very  belligerent  in- 
deed. For  the  present  we  cannot  go  further.  As  the  struggle  pro- 
gresses, and  it  becomes  apparent  beyond  a  peradventure  which  is  to 
be  the  winner,  we  shall  as  patriots,  and  all  that,  give  in  our  adhesion 
to  the  stronger  party.     Till  then,  we  eagerly  await  the  result. 


. 


MENU  DU  MOIS. 


VICTOR  HUGO  is  rather  a  jolly  and  handsome  looking  French- 
man, considering  he  has  been  so  long  abiding  under  the  wrath 
of  Napoleon  le  Petit,  and  keeping  rather  exclusive  company  with  the 
kine  and  toads  of  his  island  home.  Don't  you  think  so?  In  addition 
to  the  numerous  works  by  which  he  is  favorably  known  in  this  coun- 
try, we  are  soon  to  have  another,  which  is  to  be  published  here,  we 
believe,  by  Messrs.  Appleton  &  Co.  The  following  clipping  is  from 
Once  A  Week,  in  which  paper  it  is  to  appear  serially  in  England : 

"  M.  Victor  Hugo  has  changed  the  title  of  his  new  story,  Par  Ordre 
du  Poi,  into  V Homme  qui  rit.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  good  equivalent 
for  this  in  English,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  advisable  for  the  English 
translator  to  retain  the  original  title,  which  indeed  applies  to  three  out 
of  the  four  volumes  of  which  the  story  consists.  The  story  will  be 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  first,  consisting  of  a  single  volume,  wil 
be  published  in  Paris  under  the  name  of  La  Mer  et  la  Nuit.  The 
second,  consisting  of  three  volumes,  will  be  published  in  Paris  about  a 
fortnight  after  the  first  volume,  and  will  bear  the  name  originally  in- 
tended for  the  entire  work  of  Par  Ordre  du  Poi." 

-When  such  a  worthy  gentleman  as  Cowper,  even  in  the  good  old 


days  before  nerves  and  dyspepsia,  railroad  collisions  and  the  electric 
telegraph,  was  wont  frequently  to  Oh  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilder- 
ness, surely,  we  who  live  in  these  high-pressure  days,  and  get  all  sorts 
of  rumors  of  oppression  and  deceit,  of  unsuccessful  and  successful 
wars,  served  up  regularly  with  our  morning  coffee,  may  well  be  pardoned, 
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if  we  too  occasionally  sigh  to  escape  to  some  boundless  contiguity  of 
shade.  It's  very  wrong  to  say  so,  we  know,  but  we  would  be  quite 
willing  to  barter  on  easy  terms  a  large  quantity  of  the  "  roar,  oath,  and 
benevolence, "  as  Curtis  calls  it,  of  Broadway,  for  an  equal  amount  of 
the  do  Ice  far  niente  of  an  Italian  village,  if  the  exchange  could  only  be 
managed.  Indeed,  as  far  as  we  are  personally  concerned,  we  would 
give  Wall  street  and  all  it  contains,  for  the  Rialto,  and  think  the  bar- 
gain cheap  at  that ;  and  A.  T.  Stewart,  with  his  several  establishments, 
and  all  the  jobbers  in  New  York  and  Boston,  would  be  a  small  con- 
sideration, we  think,  for  Milan  Cathedral  and  a  select  company  of  offi- 
ciating priests.  But  that's  rank  heresy,  you  know,  and  Matthew  Ar- 
nold has  poisoned  our  mind,  it's  very  evident.  But  being  the  lazy  dogs 
we  are,  we  greatly  relish  such  a  scrap  of  description  as  Ancona,  on  the 
Adriatic. 

Phineas  Finn  is  such  an  interminably  agreeable  wag,  and  is  so  pro- 

vokingly  tedious  and  unfortunate  in  his  love  affairs,  that  we  are  half 
tempted  to  perpetrate  a  wretched  pun  which  his  name  suggests,  but 
will  not.  We  wager  an  apple  that  he  is  compelled  to  take  little  Mary 
Flood  Jones  at  last.     We  haven't  been  peeping. 

Judging  from  The  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  the  Shades  have  a  rather 

jolly  time  of  it  underground.  Old  Minos,  Rhadamanthus  and  the 
other  Sobersides,  in  their  struggles  to  preserve  a  becoming  judicial 
gravity  with  such  stinging  epigram  and  sparkling  repartee  flying  around, 
must  find  their  lives  a  burden  to  them. 

Of    The    Woman's  Kingdom,   there    is   at  last    an   end.     Of   the 

story,  we  mean.  Of  that  other  Empire,  there  never  will  be  a  Decline 
-and-Fall-Off,  as  Silas  Wegg  would  say.  What  do  our  readers  think 
of  the  following  sentiment,  by  the  witty  editor  of  one  of  our  exchanges? 
"  Of  '  Woman's  Kingdom '  we  have  never  read  a  word,  simply  because 
we  know  all  about  it,  having  lived  under  it  for  thirty  years,  like  a  con- 
tented subject,  and  without  ever  presuming  or  caring  to  investigate  the 
nature  of  the  petticoat  government,  which  we  assert  to  be  the  best  in 
the  world."  Crede  experto.  Or  shall  we  be  cynical,  and  say,  Credat 
Judaeus  Apella  ?  Read  also  what  the  Spectator  says  in  his  review.  It 
strikes  us  he's  heterodox. 

A  warm  friend  and  admirer  of  Louise  MiiJilbach  sends  us  some  in- 


teresting gossip  from  Berlin,  relating  to  that  popular  writer.  En  pas- 
sant, we  may  say,  the  question  of  Historical  Romance  can  hardly  be 
settled  in  a  paragraph,  or  by  an  allusion  to  "  Egmont." 

The  Ladies  could  never  get  along  without  their  monthly  lecture 


from  the  Diogenes  of  the  Saturday.     He  is  quite  himself  this  time,  as 
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he  eloquently  expatiates  on  the  startlingly  original  subject  of  Dress- 
Worship. 

The  rage  for  the  sensational   has  infected  even  our  phlegmatic 

friends  in  the  Fatherland.  A  Pistol-Shot,  from  Die  Gartenlaube,  has 
one  or  two  scenes  at  which  the  ladies  may  be  expected  to  utter  a  faint 
scream  and  picturesquely  swoon  away.  The  military  also  will  relish 
it,  and  all  young  gentlemen  "  with  a  nice  sense  of  honor." 

God  bless  the  woman's  heart,  from  which  exhales  such  a  precious 

perfume  of  gratitude  to  Baltimore.  It  is  always  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive ;  but  charity  is  a  hundred-fold  overpaid,  where  it 
meets  with  such  reward. 

A  fellow-citizen  has  something  to  say  on  Maryland  Enterprise,  and 

strings  together  a  few  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  our  State, 
which  serve  to  vindicate  us  against  the  charge  of  lagging  behind  the 
age.  We  are  perhaps  neither  better  nor  worse  than  our  neighbors,  and 
with  all  of  us,  there  is  some  room  for  improvement.  If,  with  all  our 
getting,  we  would  get  a  little  more  mutual  charity,  it  might  be  service- 
able. 

Christ   and  Civilization  is   an   appreciative  review  of  a  series  of 


sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  by  R.  W.  Church, 
M.  A.,  in  which  was  discussed  the  possibility  of  the  coexistence  of 
Modern  Civilization  and  Christianity.  The  spirit  of  the  inquiry  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  extract:  "  That  one  and  the  same  Form 
has  borne  the  eager  scrutiny  of  each  anxious  and  imperfect  age,  and 
each  age  has  recognized  with  boundless  sympathy  and  devotion  what 
it  missed  in  the  world,  and  has  found  in  Him  what  it  wanted." 

Mrs.  Browning  has   always    been   a   great   favorite   in  America. 


What  else  could  she  be?  Her  captivating  grace  and  gentleness  of 
character,  lending  an  irresistible  charm  to  talents  such  as  few  women 
have  ever  possessed.  Imagine  Elizabeth  Barrett  discussing  Recon- 
struction, or  a  medical  case,  with  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  in  the  office 
of  The  Revolution  / 

Some  scraps  of  sober  reflection,  science,  humor,  literary  reviews, 

and  heterogeneous  matter,  all  of  which  we  hope  will  be  found  palatable, 
complete  what  a  Western  editor,  in  spite  of  our  former  lecture,  persists 
in  calling  our  Wemi  du  Mois. 


THE 


New  Eclectic  Magazine, 

March,  1869. 


The  Galaxy. 

THE  LIBERAL  TRIUMVIRATE  OF  ENGLAND. 


YEAR  ago  I  happened  to  be  talking  with  some  French  friends 
at  a  dinner-table  in  Paris,  about  the  Reform  agitation  then  going 
on  in  England.  "We  admire  your  great  orators  and  leaders,"  said  an 
enthusiastic  French  gentleman  :  "  your  Bright,  your  Beales  " —  and  he 
was  warming  to  the  subject  when  he  saw  that  I  was  smiling,  and  he  at 
once  pulled  up,  and  asked  me  earnestly  whether  he  had  said  anything 
ridiculous.  I  endeavored  to  explain  to  him  gently  that  in  England  we 
did  not  usually  place  our  Bright  and  our  Beales  on  exactly  the  same 
level  —  that  the  former  was  our  greatest  orator,  our  most  powerful 
leader,  and  the  latter  a  respectable,  earnest  gentleman  of  warm  emo- 
tions and  ordinary  abilities  whom  chance  had  made  the  figure-head  of 
a  passing  and  vehement  agitation,  and  who  would  probably  be  forgotten 
the  day  after  to  morrow  or  thereabouts. 

My  French  friend  did  not  seem  convinced.  He  had  seen  Mr. 
Beales's  name  in  the  London  papers  quite  as  often  and  as  prominently 
for  some  months  as  Mr.  Bright's ;  and,  moreover,  he  had  met  Mr. 
Beales  at  dinner,  and  did  not  like  to  be  told  that  he  had  not  thereby 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  great  tribune  of  the  British  people.  So  I 
dropped  the  subject  and  allowed  our  Bright  and  our  Beales  to  rank 
together  without  farther  protest. 

Here  in  New  York,  where  English  politics  are  understood  infinitely 
better  than  in  Paris,  I  have  noticed  not  a  little  of  this  "Bright  and 
Beales  "  classification  when  people  talk  of  the  leaders  of  English  Lib- 
eralism. I  have  heard,  with  surprise,  this  or  that  respectable  member 
of  Parliament,  who  never  for  a  moment  dreamed  of  being  classed 
among  the  chiefs  of  his  party,  exalted  to  a  place  of  equality  with  Glad- 
17 
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stone  or  Bright.  In  truth  the  English  Liberal  party  (I  mean  now  the 
advancing  and  popular  party  —  not  the  old  Whigs)  has  only  three  men 
who  can  be  called  leaders.  After  Gladstone,  Bright,  and  Mill  there 
comes  a  huge  gap  —  and  then  follow  the  subalterns,  of  whom  one 
might  name  half  a  dozen  having  about  equal  rank  and  influence,  and 
of  whom  you  may  choose  any  favorite  you  like.  Take,  for  example, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  the  O'Dono- 
ghue,  Mr.  Coleridge  (who,  however,  is  marked  out  for  the  judicial 
bench,  and  therefore  need  hardly  be  counted),  and  one  or  two  others, 
and  you  have  the  captains  of  the  advanced  Liberal  party.  The  Lib- 
erals are  not  rich  in  rising  talent  j  at  least  there  seems  no  man  of  the 
younger  political  generation  who  gives  any  promise  of  commanding 
ability.  They  have  many  good  debaters  and  clever  politicians,  but  I 
see  no  "  pony  Gladstone  "  to  succeed  him  who  used  to  be  called  the 
"pony  Peel;"  and  the  man  has  yet  to  show  himself  in  whom  the 
House  of  Commons  can  hope  for  a  future  Bright.  The  great  Liberals 
of  our  day  have  apparently  not  the  gift  of  training  disciples  in  order 
that  the  latter  may  become  apostles  in  their  time.  Like  Cavour,  they 
are  too  earnest  about  the  work  and  do  too  much  of  it  themselves  to 
have  leisure  or  inclination  for  teaching  and  pushing  others. 

Officially  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been,  of  course,  for  several  years  the 
leader  of  the  party.  He  is  formally  invested  with  all  the  insignia  of 
command.  He  is  indeed  the  only  possible  leader ;  for  he  is  the  only 
man  who  has  the  slightest  chance  just  now  of  commanding  the  allegi- 
ance of  the  old  Whigs  with  their  dukes  and  earls,  and  the  young  Radi- 
cals with  their  philosophers,  their  Comtists,  their  Irish  Nationalists,  and 
their  working  men.  But  the  true  soul  and  voice  and  heart  of  the  Lib- 
eral party  pay  silent  allegiance  to  John  Bright.  He  is,  by  universal 
acknowledgment,  the  maker  of  the  Reform  agitation  and  the  Reform 
Bill. 

Mr.  Disraeli  has  over  and  over  again  flung-  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone the  fact  that  Bright,  and  not  he,  is  the  master  spirit  of  Radical- 
ism. Of  late  the  Tories  have  taken  to  praising  and  courting  Bright 
incessantly  and  ostentatiously,  and  contrasting  his  calm,  consistent 
wisdom  with  Gladstone's  impetuosity  and  fitfulness.  Of  course  both 
Bright  and  Gladstone  thoroughly  understand  the  meaning  of  this,  and 
smile  at  it  and  despise  it.  The  obvious  purpose  is  to  try  to  set  up  a 
rivalry  between  the  two.  If  Gladstone's  authority  could  be  damaged 
that  would  be  quite  enough ;  for  it  would  be  impossible  at  present  to 
get  the  Whig  dukes  and  earls  to  follow  Bright,  and  the  dethronement 
of  Gladstone  would  be  the  break-up  of  the  party.  The  trick  is  an 
utter  failure.  Bright  is  sincerely  and  generously  loyal  to  Gladstone, 
and  is  a  man  as  completely  devoid  of  personal  vanity  or  self-seeking 
as  he  is  of  fear.     No  personal  question  will  ever  divide  these  two  men. 

Gladstone  is  beyond  doubt  the  most  fluent  and  brilliant  speaker  in 
the  English  Parliament.  No  other  man  has  anything  like  his  inex- 
haustible flow  and  rush  of  varied  and  vivid  expression.  His  memory 
is  as  surprising  as  his  fluency.  Grattan  spoke  of  the  eloquence  of  Fox 
as  "rolling  in  resistless  as  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic."  So  far  as  this 
description  conveys  the  idea  of  a  vast  volume  of  splendid  words  pour- 
ing unceasingly  in,  it  may  be  applied  to  Gladstone.     A  listener  new  to 
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the  House  is  almost  certain  to  prefer  him  to  any  other  speaker  there, 
and  to  regard  him  as  the  greatest  English  orator  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. I  was  myself  for  a  long  time  completely  under  the  spell,  and  a 
little  impatient  of  those  who  insisted  on  the  superiority  of  Bright.  But 
when  one  becomes  accustomed  to  the  speaking  of  the  two  men  it  is 
impossible  not  to  find  the  fluency,  the  glitter,  the  impetuous  volubility, 
the  involved  and  complicated  sentences,  the  Latinized,  sesquipedalian 
words  of  Gladstone  gradually  losing  their  early  charm  and  influence, 
just  as  the  pure  noble  Saxon,  the  unforced  energy,  the  exquisite  sim- 
plicity, the  perfect  "  fusion  of  reason  and  passion "  which  are  the 
special  characteristics  of  Bright's  eloquence,  grow  more  and  more  fas- 
cinating and  commanding.  Perhaps  the  same  effect  may  be  found  to 
arise  from  a  study  or  a  contrast  (if  one  must  contrast  them)  between 
the  political  characters  of  the  two  men. 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact  that  one  English  county  has  produced 
the  three  men  who  undoubtedly  rank  beyond  all  others  in  England  as 
Parliamentary  orators.     The  Earl  of  Derby,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr. 
Bright  are  all  Lancashire  men.     But  Gladstone  is  only  Lancashire  by 
birth.     His  shrewd  old  Scotch  father  came  to  Liverpool  from  across 
the  Tweed,  and  made  his  money  and  founded  his  family  in  the  great 
port  of  the  Mersey.     The  Gladstones  had,  and  have,  large  West  Indian 
property ;  and  when  England  emancipated  her  slaves  by  paying  off  the 
planters,  the  Gladstones  came  in  for  no  small  share  of  the  national 
purchase-money.     When  the  great  Liberal  orator  came  out  so  impetu- 
ously and  unluckily  with  his  celebrated  panegyric  on  Jefferson  Davis, 
a  few  years  ago,  some  people  shook  their  heads  and  remarked  that  the 
old  planter  spirit  does  not  quite  die  out  in  the  course  of  one  genera- 
tion ;  and  I  heard  bitter  allusion  made  to  the  celebrated  declaration 
flung  by  Cooke,  the  great  tragedian,  in  the  face  of  an  indignant  theatre 
in  Liverpool,  that  there  was  not  a  stone  in  the  walls  of  that  town  which 
was  not  "cemented  by  the  blood  of  Africans."     But,  indeed,  Glad- 
stone's outburst  had  no  traditional,  or  hereditary,  or  other  such  source. 
It  came  straight  from  the  impulsive  heart  and  nature  of  the  speaker. 
His  strength  and  his  weakness  are  alike  illustrated  by  that  sudden, 
indiscreet,  unjustifiable,  and  repented  outburst.     Thus  he  every  now 
and  then  disappoints  his  friends  and  shakes  the  confidence  of  his  fol- 
lowers.     A  keen,  intellectual,  cynical  member  of  the  Liberal  party, 
Mr.  Grant  Duff,  not  long  since  publicly  reproached  Mr.  Gladstone  with 
this  trick  of  suddenly  "turning  round  and  firing  his  revolver  in  the  face 
of  his  followers."     Certain  it  is  that  there  is  little  or  no  enthusiasm  felt 
toward  Gladstone  personally,  by  his  party.     Admirers  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
are  usually  devotees  of  the  man  himself.     Young  men,  especially,  de- 
light in  him  and  adore  him.     Mr.  Gladstone  is  followed  as  a  leader, 
admired  as  an  orator ;  but  I  have  heard  very  few  of  his  followers  ever 
express  any  personal  affection  or  enthusiasm  for  him  ;  but  it  is  quite 
notorious  in  London  that  some  of  his  adherents  can  hardly  control 
their  dislike  of  him.     Mr.  Bright,  although  a  man  of  somewhat  cold 
and  reserved  demeanor,  and  occasionally  brusque  in  manner,  is  popular 
everywhere  in  the  House.     Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  personally  popular 
even  among  his  own  followers.     What  is  the  reason?     His  enemies 
say  that  he  has  a  bad  temper  and  an  unbending  intellectual  pride, 
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which  is  as  untrue  as  if  they  were  to  say  he  had  a  hoarse  voice  and  a 
stammer.  The  obscurest  man  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  more 
modest ;  and  there  is  nothing  ungeoial  in  his  manner  or  his  temper. 
But  the  truth  is  that  people  cannot  rely  upon  him,  or  think  they  cannot, 
which,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  His 
strongest  passion  in  life  —  stronger  than  his  love  of  figures,  or  of 
Homer,  or  even  of  liberty  —  is  a  love  of  argument.  He  is  always 
ready  to  sacrifice  his  friend,  or  his  party,  or  even  his  cause,  to  his  ar- 
gument. Add  to  this  that  he  has  a  conscience  so  sensitive  that  it  can 
hardly  ever  find  any  cause  or  deed  smooth  enough  to  be  wholly  satis- 
factory ;  add,  moreover,  that  he  has  an  eloquence  so  fluent  as  to  flow 
literally  away  from  him,  or  with  him,  and  the  wonder  will  be  how  such 
a  man  ever  came  to  be  the  successful  leader  of  a  great  party  at  all. 
He  is  always  reconsidering  what  he  has  done,  always  penitent  for 
something  he  has  said,  always  turning  up  to-day  the  side  of  the  question 
which  everybody  supposed  was  finally  put  away  and  done  with  yester- 
day. 

You  can  read  all  this  in  his  face.  Furrowed  with  deep  and  rigid 
lines,  it  proclaims  a  certain  self-torturing  nature  —  the  nature  of  the 
penitent,  self-examining  ascetic,  whose  heart  is  always  vexed  by  doubts 
of  his  own  worth  and  purity,  and  past  and  future.  Decidedly,  Glad- 
stone wants  force  of  character,  and  force  of  intellect  as  well.  He  is 
not  a  man  of  great  thought.  Every  such  man  settles  a  question,  so 
far  as  he  is  himself  concerned,  finally,  one  way  or  the  other,  before 
long  ;  sees  and  accepts  what  the  human  limitations  of  thinking  are  ; 
recognizes  the  necessity  of  being  done  with  mere  thinking  about  it, 
and  so  decides  and  is  free  to  act.  There  is  intellectual  weakness  in 
Gladstone's  interminable  consideration  and  reconsideration,  qualifica- 
tion and  requalification  of  every  subject  and  branch  of  a  subject.  But 
there  is  also  a  strong,  genuine,  unmingled  delight  in  mere  argument  — 
perhaps  as  barren  a  delight  as  human  intellect  can  yield  to. 

Last  year  there  were  three  Fenian  prisoners  lying  under  sentence  of 
death  in  Manchester.  Their  crime  was  such  as  undoubtedly  all  civil 
governments  are  accustomed  to  punish  by  death.  But  there  was  con- 
'  siderable  sympathy  for  them,  partly  because  of  their  youth,  partly 
because  the  deed  they  had  done  —  the  killing  of  a  policeman  in  order 
to  rescue  a  political  conspirator  —  did  not  seem  to  be  a  mere  base  and 
malignant  murder.  Some  eminent  Liberals,  Mr.  Bright  among  the 
rest,  endeavored  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  the  sentence.  The  Tory 
Government  refused  ;  then  a  point  of  law  was  raised  on  their  behalf, 
and  argued  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  point  was  new,  the  Tory 
law-officers,  dull  men  at  the  best,  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  broke 
down  in  reply.  Yet  there  was  a  reply,  and  legally,  a  sufficient  one. 
Mr.  Gladstone  saw  it ;  saw  where  the  point  raised  was  defective,  and 
how  it  might  be  disposed  of.  He  sprang  to  his  feet,  pulled  the  Tory 
law-officers  out  of  their  difficulty,  and  upset  the  case  for  the  Fenians. 
Now  this  must  have  seemed  to  a  conscientious  man  quite  the  right  thing 
to  do.  To  a  lover  of  argument  the  temptation  of  upsetting  a  defective 
plea  was  irresistible.  But  most  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  followers,  on 
whom  he  must  needs  rely,  were  surprised  and  angry,  and  even  some  of 
his  English  friends  thought  he  might  have  left  the  Tories  unaided  to 
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hang  their  own  political  prisoners.  Gladstone's  conduct  was  eminently 
characteristic.  No  impartial  man  could  honestly  say  that  he  had  done 
a  wrong  thing;  but  no  one  acquainted  with  political  life  could  feel  sur- 
prised that  a  leader  who  habitually  does  such  things,  is  almost  always 
being  grumbled  at  by  one  or  other  section  of  his  followers. 

There  is  an  obvious  lack  of  directness  ,as  well  as  of  robustness  in 
the  whole  intellectual  and  political  character  of  the  man.  I  think  it  was 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  who  said  of  General  McClellan  that  if  he  could 
only  have  shut  one  eye  he  might  have  gone  straight  into  Richmond 
almost  at  any  time  during  his  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
I  am  sure  if  Gladstone  would  only  close  one  eye  now  and  then  he 
might  lead  his  party  much  more  easily  to  splendid  victory.  With  all 
his  great,  varied,  comprehensive  faculties,  he  is  not  a  man  to  make  a 
deep  mark  on  the  history  of  his  country.  He  has  to  be  driven  on. 
Somebody  must  stand  behind  him.  He  is  not  self-sufficing.  His  style 
of  eloquence  is  not  straightforward,  cleaving  its  way  like  an  arrow.  It 
goes  round  and  round  a  subject,  turning  it  up,  holding  it  to  the  light, 
now  this  way,  now  that,  examining  and  re-examining  it.  Even  his 
Reform  speeches  are  as  Disraeli  once  said  very  happily  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  rather  speeches  about  Reform  than  orations  on  behalf  of  it. 
He  is  indeed  the  brilliant  Halifax  of  his  age  — at  least  he  is  a  com- 
plete embodiment  of  Lord  Macaulay's  Halifax.  A  leader  with  so 
mary  splendid  gifts  and  merits,  no  English  parliamentary  party  of 
modern  times  has  ever  had.  Taking  manner,  voice,  elocution  and  all 
into  account,  as  is  but  right  in  judging  of  a  speaker,  I  think  he  is  the 
most  splendid  of  all  English  orators.  Burke's  manner  and  accent  were 
terribly  against  him  ;  Fox  was  full  of  repetition,  and  often  stammered 
and  stuttered  in  the  very  rush  and  tumult  of  his  thoughts ;  Sheridan's 
glitter  was  sometimes  tawdriness  ;  both  the  Pitts  were  given  to  pom- 
pousness  and  affectation  ;  Bright  has  neither  the  silver  voice  nor  the 
varied  information  of  Gladstone  ;  Disraeli  I  do  not  rank  among  orators 
at  all.  Gladstone  has  none  of  the  special  defects  of  any  of  these  men, 
yet  I  am  convinced  that  Fox  was  a  greater  orator  than  Gladstone  ;  I 
know  that  Bright  is;  while  Burke's  speeches  are,  as  intellectual  stu- 
dies, incomparably  beyond  anything  that  Gladstone  will  ever  bequeath 
to  posterity ;  and  as  instruments  to  an  end,  some  of  Disraeli's  speeches 
have  been  more  effective  and  triumphant  than  anything  ever  spoken 
by  his  present  rival. 

In  brief,  Gladstone  is  not,  to  my  thinking,  a  great  orator  •  and  I  do 
not  believe  he  is  a  great  statesman.  A  great  statesman,  I  presume,  is 
tested  by  a  crisis,  and  is  greatest  at  a  crisis.  Such  was  Chatham  ; 
such  was  Washington  ;  such  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ;  such  was  Ca- 
vour ;  such  is  Bismarck.  All  I  have  seen  of  Gladstone  compels  me  to 
believe  that  he  is  not  such  a  man.  He  is  just  the  man  to  lead  the 
Liberal  party  at  this  time  ;  but  I  should  despair  of  the  triumph  of  that 
party  for  the  present  generation,  if  there  were  not  stronger  and  simpler 
minds  behind  his  to  keep  him  in  the  right  way,  to  drive  him  on  —  and, 
above  all,  to  prevent  him  from  recoiling  after  he  has  made  an  effective 
stride  forward. 

One  of  the  great  questions  likely  to  arise  soon  in  English  political 
discussion  is  that  of  national  education.     On   educational  questions  I 
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fancy  Mr.  Gladstone  is  rather  narrow-minded  and  old-fashioned ; 
taking  too  much  the  tone  and  view  of  a  college  Don.  His  recent  sev- 
erance from  the  political  representation  of  Oxford  may  have  done 
something  to  release  his  mind  from  tradition  and  pedantry  ;  but  I 
much  doubt  whether  he  will  not  be  found  sadly  wanting  when  a  serious 
attempt  is  made  to  revolutionize  the  principles  and  the  system  of  the 
English  universities,  and  to  substitute  there  (I  quote  again  the  lan- 
guage of  Grant  Duff)  "  the  studies  of  men,  for  the  studies  of  children." 
Gladstone  is  a  devotee  of  classical  study;  and  his  whole  nature  is 
under  the  influence  of  aestheticism,  or  of  what  is  commonly  called 
"  sentiment."  The  sweet  and  genial  traditions  of  the  past  have  im- 
mense influence  over  him.  His  love  of  Greek  poetry  and  of  Italian 
art  follow  him  into  politics.  With  the  Teuton,  his  poetry  and  his  poli- 
tics, he  has  little  or  no  sympathy;  and  I  think  the  question  to  be  deci- 
ded shortly  as  regards  the  university  system  in  England  may  be  figur- 
atively described  as  a  question  between  Classic  and  Teuton.  Glad- 
stone is  a  profound  Greek  and  Latin  scholar  —  a  master  of  Italian,  a 
connoisseur  of  Italian  art ;  he  does  not,  I  believe,  know  or  care  much 
about  German  literature.  Accordingly,  he  was  a  devoted  Philhellene 
and  a  passionate  champion  of  Italian  independence ;  while  the  out- 
break of  the  recent  struggle  between  the  past  and  the  present  in  Ger- 
many found  him  indifferent,  and  probably  even  ignorant.  So  it  was  in 
regard  to  the  American  crisis  the  other  day.  He  knew  little  of  Amer- 
ican politics  and  national  life  ;  and  the  whole  thing  was  a  bewilderment 
and  a  surprise  to  him.  If  the  Laocoon  had  been  the  work  of  a  New 
England  artist  I  think  the  North  would  have  found  at  once  a  warm 
advocate  in  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Of  a  mould  utterly  different  is  John  Bright,  at  the  very  root  of  whose 
character  are  found  simplicity  and  straightforwardness.  By  simplicity 
I  do  not  mean  freedom  from  pretence  or  affectation  ;  for  no  man  can 
be  more  thoroughly  unaffected  and  sincere  than  Gladstone.  I  mean 
that  purely  intellectual  attribute  which  frees  the  judgment  from  the 
influence  of  complex  emotions  ;  which  distinguishes  at  once  essentials 
from  non-essentials ;  which  sees  at  a  glance  the  true  end  and  the  real 
way  to  it,  and  can  go  directly  onward.  Men  supremely  gifted  with  this 
great  practical  quality  are  commonly  set  down  as  men  of  one  idea. 
In  this  sense,  undoubtedly,  John  Bright  is  a  man  of  one  idea ;  but  the 
phrase  does  not  justly  describe  him,  or  men  like  him,  who  are  peculiar 
merely  in  having  an  accurate  appreciation  of  what  I  may  call  political 
perspective,  and  thus  knowing  what  proportion  of  public  consideration 
certain  objects  ought,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  obtain. 

So  far  as  ideas  are  the  offspring  of  information,  Mr.  Bright  has 
undoubtedly  fewer  ideas  than  some  of  his  contemporaries.  He  is  not 
a  profound  classical  scholar  like  Gladstone ;  he  has  had  nothing  like 
the  varied  culture  of  Lowe;  he  makes,  of  course,  no  pretence  to  the 
attainments  of  Mill,  who  is  at  once  a  master  of  science,  of  classics, 
and  of  belles-lettres.  But  given  a  subject,  almost  any  subject,  coming  at 
all  within  the  domain  of  politics  or  economics,  and  time  to  think  over  it, 
and  he  is  much  more  likely  to  be  right  in  his  judgment  of  it  than  any  of 
the  three  men  I  have  named.  He  is  gifted  beyond  any  Englishman  now 
living  with  the  rare  and  admirable  faculty  of  seeing  right  into  the  heart 
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of  a  subject,  and  discerning  what  it  means  and  what  it  is  worth.  Nor 
is  this  ever  a  lucky  jump  at  a  conclusion.  Bright  never  gives  an  opin- 
ion at  random  or  off-hand.  Some  new  policy  is  announced  ;  some  new 
subject  is  broached  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  Bright  sits  silent 
and  listens.  Friends  and  followers  come  round  him  and  ask  him  what 
he  thinks  of  it.  "  Wait  until  to-morrow  and  I  will  tell  you,"  is  almost 
invariably,  in  whatever  form  of  words,  the  tenor  of  his  reply —  and  to- 
morrow's judgment  is  certain  to  be  right.  I  can  remember  no  great 
public  question  coming  up  in  England  for  the  past  dozen  years  in 
regard  to  which  Mr.  Bright's  deliberate  judgment  did  not  prove  itself 
to  be  just. 

This  quality  of  sagacious  judgment,  however  valuable  and  uncom- 
mon, would  not  of  itself  make  a  man  a  great  statesman  or  even  a  great 
party  leader ;  but  it  is  only  one  of  many  remarkable  attributes  which 
are  found  harmoniously  illustrated  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Bright.  I 
do  not  mean,  however,  to  dwell  at  any  length  here  on  the  place  John 
Bright  holds  in  English  political  life  or  the  qualities  which  have  won 
him  that  place.  He  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  an  article  in  this 
magazine,  and  he  is  indeed  better  known  to  American  readers  than 
any  other  English  political  man  now  living.  One  or  two  observations 
are  all  that  just  now  seem  necessary  to  make. 

Men  who  have  not  heard  Bright  speak,  and  who  only  know  him  by 
repute  as  a  powerful  tribune  of  the  people,  a  demagogue  ("John  of 
Bromwicham,"  Carlyle  calls  him,  classing  him  with  John  of  Leyden), 
are  naturally  apt  to  think  of  him  as  an  impetuous,  passionate,  stormy 
orator,  shaking  people's  souls  with  sound  and  fury.  Almost  anybody 
who  only  knew  the  two  men  vaguely  and  by  rumor,  would  be  likely  to 
assume  that  the  style  of  the  classical  Gladstone  was  stately,  calm,  and 
regular ;  that  of  the  popular  orator  and  democrat,  impetuous,  rugged, 
and  vehement.  Now,  the  great  characteristic  of  Gladstone,  after  his 
fluency,  is  his  impetuosity  ;  that  of  Bright  is  his  magnificent  composure 
and  self-control.  Intensity  is  his  great  peculiarity.  He  never  foams 
or  froths  or  bellows,  or  wildly  gesticulates.  The  heat  of  his  oratorical 
passion  is  a  white  heat  which  consumes  without  flash  or  smoke  or  sput- 
ter. Some  of  his  greatest  effects  have  been  produced  by  passages  of 
pathetic  appeal,  of  irony,  or  of  invective,  which  were  delivered  with  a 
calm  intensity  that  might  almost  have  seemed  coldness,  if  the  fire  of 
genius  and  of"  eloquence  did  not  burn  beneath  it.  Another  remark 
I  should  make  is  that  Mr.  Bright  is  the  greatest  master  of  pure 
Saxon  English  now  speaking  the  English  language.  As  the  blind 
commonly  have  their  sense  of  sound  and  of  touch  intensified,  so  it 
may  be  that  Mr.  Blight's  comparative  indifference  to  classic  and  foreign 
literature  has  tended  to  concentrate  all  his  attention  upon  the  culture 
of  pure  English,  and  given  him  a  supreme  faculty  of  appreciating  and 
employing  it.  Certain  it  is  that  his  unvarying  choice  of  the  very  best 
Saxon  word  in  every  case  seems  to  come  from  an  instinct  which  is  in 
itself  something  like  genius. 

Finally,  let  me  remark,  that  the  extent  of  Mr.  Bright's  democratic 
tendencies  would  probably  disappoint  some  Americans.  I  may  say 
now  what  I  should  probably  have  been  laughed  at  for  saying  two  or 
three  years  ago,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  conservative  about 
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John  Bright ;  that  he  is  by  nature  disposed  to  shrink  from  innovation  ; 
that  change  for  the  mere  sake  of  change  is  quite  abhorrent  to  him  ; 
and  that  he  is  about  the  last  man  in  England  who  would  care  to  make 
political  war  for  an  idea.  He  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  one  English- 
man I  have  lately  spoken  with  who  retains  any  genuine  feeling  of  per- 
sonal loyalty  toward  the  sovereign  of  England.  But  for  his  eloquence 
and  his  power,  I  fancy  Mr.  Bright  would  seem  rather  a  slow  sort  of 
politician  to  many  of  the  younger  Radicals.  The  "Times"  lately 
attributed  Mr.  Bright's  conservatism  to  his  advancing  years.  This 
was  merely  absurd.  Mr.  Bright  is  little  older  now  than  O'Connell  was 
when  he  began  his  Parliamentary  career.  He  is  considerably  younger 
that  Disraeli,  or  Gladstone,  or  Mill.  What  Bright  now  is  he  always 
was.  A  dozen  years  ago  he  was  defending  the  Queen  and  Prince  Al- 
bert against  the  attacks  of  Tories  and  of  some  Radicals.  He  never 
was  a  Democrat  in  the  French  or  Italian  sense.  He  has  always  been 
wanting  even,  in  sympathy,  with  popular  revolution  abroad.  He  never 
showed  the  slightest  interest  in  speculative  politics.  I  doubt  if  he  ever 
talked  of  the  "  brotherhood  of  peoples."  He  has  been  driven  into 
political  agitation  only  because,  like  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,  he  saw 
positive,  practical,  and  pressing  grievances  bearing  down  upon  his 
neighbors,  which  he  felt  called  by  duty  to  make  war  against.  I  have 
many  times  heard  Mr.  Bright  say  that  he  detests  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  would  be  glad  if  it  were  permitted  him  never  to  mount  a 
platform  again. 

But  if  Mr.  Bright  had  little  natural  inclination  for  a  Parliamentary 
career,  what  is  one  to  say  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's  natural  disinclina- 
tion for  such  a  path  of  life  ? 

Physical  constitution,  intellectual  peculiarities,  temperament,  habits 
—  all  seemed  to  mark  out  Mr.  Mill  as  a  man  destined  to  close  his 
career,  as  he  had  so  long  conducted  it  —  in  almost  absolute  seclusion. 
He  is  a  silent,  shy,  shrinking  man,  of  feeble  frame  and  lonely  ways. 
Until  the  general  election  of  three  years  back,  Mr.  Mill  was  to  his 
countrymen  but  as  an  oracle — as  a  voice  —  almost  as  a  myth.  The 
influence  of  his  writings  was  immense.  Personally  he  was  but  a  name. 
He  never  came  into  any  public  place  ;  he  knew  nobody.  When  the 
promoters  of  the  movement  to  return  him  to  Parliament  came  to  can- 
vass the  Westminster  electors,  the  great  difficulty  they  had  to  contend 
with  was,  that  three  out  of  every  four  of  the  honest  traders  and  shop- 
keepers had  never  heard  of  him  ;  and  the  few  who  knew  anything  of 
his  books  had  a  vague  impression  that  the  author  was  dead  years 
before.  The  very  men  who  formed  the  executive  of  his  committee 
could  not  say  that  they  knew  him,  even  by  sight.  Half  in  jest,  half 
for  a  serious  purpose,  some  of  the  Tories  sent  abroad  over  Westmin- 
ster an  awful  report  that  there  was  no  such  man  in  existence  as  John 
Stuart  Mill.  "  Did  you  ever  see  him  ?  "  was  the  bewildering  question 
constantly  put  to  this  or  that  earnest  canvasser,  and  invariably  answered 
with  an  apologetic  negative..  I  believe  the  services  of  my  friend  Dr. 
Chapman,  editor  of  the  "Westminster  Review,"  were  brought  into 
pressing  requisition,  because  he  was  one  of  the  very  "few  who  really 
could  boast  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Stuart  Mill.  The  day  when 
the  latter  first  entered  the  House  of  Commons  was  the  first  time  he  and 
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Bright  ever  saw  each  other.  I  believe  Cobden  and  Mill  never  met. 
Mill  had  no  university  acquaintances —  he  had  never  been  to  any  uni- 
versity. He  had  no  school  friends  —  he  had  never  been  to  a  school. 
Perhaps  the  best  educated  man  of  his  time  in  England,  he  owes  his 
education  to  the  personal  care  and  teaching  of  his  distinguished  father, 
James  Mill,  who  would  have  been  illustrious  if  his  son  had  not  over- 
shadowed his  fame.  Assuredly,  to  know  James  Mill  intimately  was,  if 
I  may  thus  apply  Leigh  Hunt's  saying,  in  itself  a  liberal  education. 
Following  his  father's  steps  at  the  India  House,  John  Mill  worked 
there  methodically  and  quietly,  until  he  rose  to  the  highest  position  his 
father  had  occupied  ;  and  then  he  resigned  his  office,  declined  an  offer 
of  a  seat  at  the  Indian  Council  Board,  subsequently  made  by  Lord 
Stanley,  and  lapsed  wholly  into  private  life.  Of  late  he  rarely  met 
even  his  close  and  early  friends.  Some  estrangement,  not  necessary 
to  dwell  on,  had  taken  place,  I  believe,  between  him  and  his  old  friend 
Thomas  Carlyle,  and  I  suppose  they  ceased  to  meet.  After  the  death 
of  the  wife  whom  he  so  loved  and  revered,  Mill  lived  almost  always  at 
Avignon,  in  the  south  of  France,  where  she  died,  and  where  he  raised  a 
monument  over  her  remains,  which  he  visits  and  tends  with  a  romantic 
devotion  and  constancy  worthy  of  a  Roland. 

Only  a  profound  sense  of  duty  could  drag  such  a  man  from  his  scho- 
larly and  sacred  seclusion  into  the  stress  and  storm  of  a  parliamentary 
life.  But  it  was  urged  upon  Mill  that  he  could  do  good  to  the  popular 
cause  by  going  into  Parliament ;  and  he  is  not  a  man  to  think  anything 
of  his  personal  preference  in  such  a  case.  He  accepted  the  contest 
and  won.  Some  of  his  warmest  admirers  regretted  that  he  had  ever 
given  his  consent.  They  feared  not  so  much  that  he  might  damage 
his  reputation  as  that  he  might  weaken  the  influence  of  his  authority, 
and  with  it  the  strength  of  every  great  popular  cause.  Certainly  those 
who  thought  thus,  and  who  met  Mr.  Mill  for  the  first  time  during  the 
progress  of  the  Westminster  contest,  did  not  feel  much  inclined  to  take 
a  more  encouraging  view  of  the  prospect. 

Mr.  Mill  seems  cut  out  by  nature  not  to  be  a  parliamentary  success. 
He  has  a  thin,  fragile,  awkward  frame ;  he  has  a  nervous,  incessant 
twitching  of  the  lips  and  eyes  ;  he  has  a  weak  voice  and  a  sort  of  stam- 
mer ;  he  is  over  sixty  years  of  age  ;  he  had  never,  so  far  as  I  know, 
addressed  a  political  meeting  of  any  kind  up  to  the  time  of  the  West- 
minster contest.  Yet  with  all  these  disadvantages,  Mill  has,  as  a 
political  leader  and  speaker,  been  an  undoubted  success  with  the  coun- 
try, and  a  sort  of  success  in  the  House.  An  orator  of  any  kind  he 
never  could  be.  One  might  call  him  a  wretchedly  bad  speaker,  if  his 
speaking  were  not  so  utterly  unlike  anybody  else's,  as  to  refuse  to  be 
classified  with  any  other  speaking,  good  or  bad.  But,  so  far  as  the 
best  selection  of  words,  the  clearest  style,  the  most  coherent  and  con- 
vincing argument  can  constitute  eloquence,  Mill's  speeches  are  elo- 
quent. They  are,  of  course,  only  spoken  essays.  They  differ  in  no 
wise  from  the  speaker's  writings  ;  and  I  need  hardly  say  that  a  speech, 
to  be  effective,  must  never  be  just  what  the  speaker  would  have  written 
if  it  were  to  be  consigned  at  once  to  print  as  a  letter  or  an  essay.  As 
speeches,  therefore,  Mr.  Mill's  utterances  in  the  House  have  little  or 
no  effect.     Indeed,  they  are  only  listened  to  by  a  very  few  men  of  real 
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intelligence  and  judgment  on  both  sides.  Some  of  the  more  boister- 
ous of  the  Tories  made  many  attempts  to  cough  and  laugh  Mill  into 
silence  ;  indeed,  there  was  obviously  a  deliberate  plan  of  this  kind  in 
operation  at  one  time.  But  Mill  is  a  man  whom  nothing  can  deter 
from  saying  or  doing  what  he  thinks  right.  A  more  absolutely  fearless 
being  does  not  exist.  He  is  even  free  from  that  fear  which  has  some- 
times paralyzed  the  boldest  spirits,  the  fear  of  becoming  ridiculous. 
So  the  Tory  trick  failed.  Mill  went  on  with  patient,  imperturbable, 
proud  good-humor,  despite  all  interruption  —  now  and  then  paying  off 
Lis  Tory  enemies  by  some  keen  contemptuous  epigram  or  sarcasm, 
made  all  the  more  pungent  by  the  thin,  bland  tone  in  which  it  was 
uttered.  So  the  Tories  gave  up  shouting,  groaning  and  laughing ;  the 
more  quickly  because  one  at  least  of  their  chiefs,  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury (then  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  Lord  Cranbourne)  had  the 
spirit  and  sense  to  express  openly  and  loudly  his  anger  and  disgust  at 
the  vulgar  and  brutal  behavior  of  some  of  his  followers.  Therefore 
Mr.  Mill  ceased  to  be  interrupted ;  but  he  is  not  much  listened  to. 
That  supreme,  irrefutable  evidence  that  a  man  fails  to  interest  the 
House  —  the  fact  that  a  hum  and  buzz  of  conversation  may  be  heard 
all  the  time  he  is  speaking  —  is  always  fatally  manifest  when  Mr.  Mill 
addresses  the  Commons.  But  the  House,  after  all,  is  only  a  platform 
from  which  a  man  endeavors  to  speak  to  the  country,  and  if  Mill  does 
not  always  get  the  ear  of  the  House,  he  never  fails  to  be  heard  by  the 
nation.  I  have  no  doubt  that  even  the  Tory  members  of  the  House 
read  Mill's  speeches  when  they  appear  in  print ;  assuredly  all  intelli- 
gent Tories  do.  These  speeches,  in  any  case,  are  never  lost  on  the 
country.  They  form  at  once  a  part  of  the  really  successful  literature 
of  each  session.  They  always  excite  controversy  of  some  kind  —  not 
even  the  great  orations  of  Bright  and  Gladstone  are  more  talked  of. 

So  far  they  are  a  success,  and  there  is  something  in  the  personal 
character  of  Mr.  Mill  himself,  which  makes  him  specially  popular  with 
the  working  classes  of  England.  I  doubt  if  there  is  now  any  English- 
man whose  name  would  be  received  with  a  more  cordial  outburst  of 
applause  at  a  popular  meeting.  Working-men,  in  fact,  are  very  proud 
of  Mr.  Mill's  scholarship,  culture,  and  profundity.  They  can  perceive 
easily  enough  that  he  is  remarkable  for  just  those  intellectual  qualities 
which  the  conventional  demagogue  never  has.  Tory  newspapers  and 
the  "  Saturday  Review  "  sometimes  affect  to  regard  Mr.  Bright  as  a 
man  of  defective  education,  but  it  is  impossible  to  pretend  to  think 
that  Mill  is  ignorant  of  Greek  or  superficial  in  his  knowledge  of  his- 
tory. When  such  a  man  makes  himself  especially  the  champion  of 
working-men,  the  working  men  think  of  him  very  much  as  the  Irish 
peasants  of  '98  and  '48  did  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  Smith  O'Brien, 
the  aristocrats  of  birth  and  rank,  who  stepped  down  from  their  high 
places  and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  cause  of  the  unlettered  and  the 
poor. 

There  is  something  fascinating,  moreover,  about  the  singular  blend- 
ing of  the  emotional,  and  even  the  romantic,  with  the  keen,  vigorous, 
logical  intellect,  which  is  to  be  observed  in  Mill.  Even  political  econ- 
omy, in  Mill's  mind,  is  strangely  guided  and  governed  by  mere  feeling. 
Somebody  said  he  was  a  combination  of  Ricardo  and  Tom  Hughes  — 
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somebody  else  said,  rather  more  happily,  I  think,  that  he  is  Adam 
Smith  and  Fe'nelon  revived  and  rolled  into  one.  The  "Pall  Mall 
Gazette"  found  his  picture  well  painted  in  Lord  Macaulay's  analysis 
of  the  motives  which  influenced  Edmund  Burke,  when  he  flung  his 
soul  into  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings.  The  mere  eccentrici- 
ties, the  very  defects  of  such  a  nature  have  in  them  something  captiva- 
ting. The  admirers  of  Mr.  Mill  are  therefore  not  unusually  somewhat 
given  to  exalting  admiration  into  idolatry.  The  classes  who  most 
admire  him  are  the  scholarly  and  adventurous  young  Radicals,  who 
have  a  dash  of  Positivism  in  them;  the  extreme  Radicals,  who  are 
prepared  to  go  any  and  all  lengths  for  the  mere  sake  of  change ;  and 
the  working  men. 

This  is  the  Triumvirate  of  the  English  Liberal  Party.  Combined 
they  represent,  guide,  and  govern  every  section  and  fraction  of  that 
party  that  is  worth  taking  into  any  consideration.  Mr.  Gladstone 
represents  official  Liberalism;  Mr.  Bright  speaks  for  and  directs  the 
old-fashioned,  robust,  popular  Liberalism  of  which  Manchester  was  the 
school ;  Mr.  Mill  is  the  exponent  of  the  new  Liberalism,  the  Liberal- 
ism of  Idea  and  Logic.  Bright's  programme  is  a  little  ahead  of  Glad- 
stone's, but  Gladstone  will  probably  be  easily  pulled  up  to  it.  Mill 
goes  far  beyond  either,  far  beyond  any  point  at  which  either  is  ever 
likely  to  arrive.  Indeed,  Mr.  Mill  may  be  fairly  described  by  a  phrase, 
which  I  believe  is  German,  as  a  man  in  advance  of  every  possible 
future  —  at  least  in  England.  But  he  is  quite  prepared  to  act  loyally 
and  steadily  with  his  party  and  its  leader  on  all  momentous  issues. 
On  some  minor  questions  he  has  lately  gone  widely  away  from  them, 
and  given  thereby  much  offence  ;  and  indeed  I  am  sure  there  are  not 
a  few  of  the  old-fashioned  Liberals  and  the  Manchester  men  who 
would  rather  Mr.  Mill  had  never  come  into  Parliament  and  sat  at  their 
side.  But  on  nearly  all  questions  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  on 
that  of  the  Irish  Church,  Mill  and  his  Liberal  colleagues  will  pull  cor- 
dially together.  So,  too,  on  most  economic  questions,  reduction  of 
taxation,  imposition  of  duties  and  the  like.  Where  a  sharp  difference 
is  likely  to  arise  will  only  be  in  relation  to  some  subject  having  an  idea 
behind  it  —  some  question  of  foreign  policy  perhaps,  something  not  at 
present  imminent  ;  and,  let  us  hope,  not  destined  in  any  case  to  be 
vital  to  the  interests  of  the  party.  Only  where  an  idea  is  involved  will 
Mr.  Mill  refuse  to  allow  his  own  judgment  to  bend  to  the  general 
necessities  of  the  party.  It  was  his  objection  (a  very  unwise  one,  I 
think)  to  the  idea  behind  the  system  of  the  ballot,  which  led  him  to 
separate  himself  sharply  from  Bright  and  other  Liberals  on  that  sub- 
ject ;  it  was  the  idea  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  representation  of 
minorities,  which  beguiled  him  into  lending  his  advocacy  to  that  most 
chimerical,  awkward,  and  absurd  piece  of  political  mechanism  which 
we  know  in  England  as  the  three-cornered  constituency.  The  cohesion 
of  Gladstone  and  Bright  is  decidedly  more  close  and  likely  to  endure 
than  that  between  Bright  and  Mill.  But  on  all  immediate  questions  of 
great  importance,  these  two  men  are  sure  to  be  found  side  by  side. 
Mill  has  a  deep  and  earnest  admiration  for  Bright,  who  is  sometimes, 
perhaps,  a  little  impatient  of  the  Politics  of  Idea. 

During  the  session  of  1868, 1  attended  a  meeting  of  a  few  representa- 
tive Liberals  of  all  classes,  brought  together  to  decide  on  some  course 
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of  agitation  with  regard  to  Ireland.  Mr.  Mill  was  there,  so  were  Pro- 
fessor Fawcetl,  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  Lord  Amberley,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  Parliament ;  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison,  with  some  of  his  Positivist 
colleagues,  and  several  representative  working  men.  Mr.  Bright  was 
unable  to  attend.  A  certain  course  of  action  being  recommended,  Mr. 
Mill  expressed  his  own  approval  of  it,  but  emphatically  declared  that  he 
considered  Mr.  Bright's  judgment  was  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  authori- 
tative, and  that  should  Mr.  Bright  recommend  the  meeting  not  to  go 
on,  the  scheme  had  better  be  given  up.  Mr.  Bright  subsequently  dis- 
couraged the  scheme,  and  it  was,  on  Mr.  Mill's  recommendation,  at 
once  abandoned.  I  mention  this  fact  to  illustrate  the  loyalty  which 
Mr.  Mill,  with  all  his  tendency  to  political  eccentricity,  usually  displays 
toward  the  men  whom  he  regards  as  the  leaders  of  the  party. 

Mill  and  Bright  are  alike  warm  admirers  of  Gladstone  and  believers 
in  him.  Indeed  one  sometimes  feels  ashamed  to  doubt  for  a  moment 
the  steadfastness  of  a  man  in  whom  Bright  and  Mill  put  so  full  a  faith. 

Certainly  the  English  Liberal  has  reason  to  congratulate  himself, 
and  feel  proud  when  he  remembers  what  sort  of  men  his  party's  leaders 
used  to  be,  and  sees  what  men  they  are  to-day.  It  will  not  do  to  study 
too  closely  the  private  characters  of  the  chiefs  of  any  political  band  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  from  the  days  of  Bolingbroke  to  those  of 
Fox.  The  man  who  was  not  a  sinecurist  or  a  peculator  was  pretty 
sure  to  be  a  profligate  or  a  gambler.  Not  a  few  eminent  men  were 
sinecurists,  peculators,  profligates,  and  gamblers.  The  political  purity 
of  the  English  Liberal  leaders  to-day  is  absolutely  without  the  faintest 
shade  of  suspicion  —  it  never  even  occurs  to  any  one  to  suspect  them, 
while  their  private  lives,  it  may  be  said  without  indelicacy,  are  in  pure 
and  perfect  accord  with  the  noble  principles  they  profess.  Not  often 
has  there  been  a  political  triumvirate  of  greater  men  ;  of  better  men, 
never. 

Justin  McCarthy. 


Anthony  Trollojie. 

PHINEAS  FINN,  THE  IRISH  MEMBER. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 
CONSOLATION. 


ON  the  day  following  Madame  Goesler's  dinner  party,  Phineas, 
though  he  was  early  at  his  office,  was  not  able  to  do  much  work, 
still  feeling  that  as  regarded  the  realities  of  the  world,  his  back  was 
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broken.  He  might  no  doubt  go  on  learning,  and,  after  a  time,  might 
be  able  to  exert  himself  in  a  perhaps  useful,  but  altogether  uninterested 
kind  of  way,  doing  his  work  simply  because  it  was  there  to  be  done, — 
as  the  carter  or  the  tailor  does  his  ;  —  and  from  the  same  cause,  know- 
ing that  a  man  must  have  bread  to  live.  But  as  for  ambition,  and  the 
idea  of  doing  good,  and  the  love  of  work  for  work's  sake, —  as  for  the 
elastic  springs  of  delicious  and  beneficent  labour, —  all  that  was  over 
for  him.  He  would  have  worked  from  day  till  night,  and  from  night 
till  day,  and  from  month  till  month  throughout  the  year  to  have  secured 
for  Violet  Effingham  the  assurance  that  her  husband's  position  was  wor- 
thy of  her  own.  But  now  he  had  no  motive  for  such  work  as  this.  As 
long  as  he  took  the  public  pay,  he  would  earn  it ;  and  that  was  all. 

On  the  next  clay  things  were  a  little  better  with  him.  He  received 
a  note  in  the  morning  from  Lord  Cantrip  saying  that  they  two  were  to 
see  the  Prime  Minister  that  evening,  in  order  that  the  whole  question 
of  the  railway  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  might  be  understood,  and 
Phineas  was  driven  to  his  work.  Before  the  time  of  the  meeting  came 
he  had  once  more  lost  his  own  identity  in  great  ideas  of  colonial  wel- 
fare, and  had  planned  and  peopled  a  mighty  region  on  the  Red  River, 
which  should  have  no  sympathy  with  American  democracy.  When  he 
■waited  upon  Mr.  Gresham  in  the  afternoon  he  said  nothing  about  the 
mighty  region  ;  indeed,  he  left  it  to  Lord  Cantrip  to  explain  most  of 
the  proposed  arrangements, —  speaking  only  a  word  or  two  here  and 
there  as  occasion  required.  But  he  was  aware  that  he  had  so  far  re- 
covered as  to  be  able  to  save  himself  from  losing  ground  during  the 
interview. 

"  He's  about  the  first  Irishman  we've  had  that  has  been  worth  his 
salt,"  said  Mr.  Gresham  to  his  colleague  afterwards.  - 

"  That  other  Irishman  was  a  terrible  fellow,"  said  Lord  Cantrip, 
shaking  his  head. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  his  sorrow  had  befallen  him,  Phineas  went 
again  to  the  cottage  in  Park  Lane.  And  in  order  that  he  might  not 
be  balked  in  his  search  for  sympathy  he  wrote  a  line  to  Madame  Goes- 
ler  to  ask  if  she  would  be  at  home.  "  I  will  be  at  home  from  five  to 
six, —  and  alone. —  M.  M.  G."  That  was  the  answer  from  Marie  Max 
Goesler,  and  Phineas  was  of  course  at  the  cottage  a  few  minutes  after 
five.  It  is  not,  I  think,  surprising  that  a  man  when  he  wants  sympathy 
in  such  a  calamity  as  that  which  had  now  befallen  Phineas  Finn, 
should  seek  it  from  a  woman.  Women  sympathise  most  effectually 
with  men,  as  men  do  with  women.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  a  little  odd 
that  a  man  when  he  wants  consolation  because  his  heart  has  been 
broken,  always  likes  to  receive  it  from  a  pretty  woman.  One  would 
be  disposed  to  think  that  at  such  a  moment  he  would  be  profoundly 
indifferent  to  such  a  matter,  that  no  delight  could  come  to  him  from 
female  beauty,  and  that  all  he  would  want  would  be  the  softness  of  a 
simply  sympathetic  soul.  But  he  generally  wants  a  soft  hand  as  well, 
and  an  eye  that  can  be  bright  behind  the  mutual  tear,  and  lips  that 
shall  be  young  and  fresh  as  they  express  their  concern  for  his  sorrow. 
All  these  things  were  added  to  Phineas  when  he  went  to  Madame 
Goesler  in  his  grief. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Madame  Max. 
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"You  are  very  good-natured  to  let  me  come." 

"  No  ;  —  but  it  is  so  good  of  you  to  trust  me.  But  I  was  sure  you 
would  come  after  what  took  place  the  other  night.  I  saw  that  you 
were  pained,  and  I  was  so  sorry  for  it." 

"  I  made  such  a  fool  of  myself." 

"  Not  at  all.  And  I  thought  that  you  were  right  to  tell  them  when 
the  question  had  been  asked.  If  the  thing  was  not  to  be  kept  a 
secret,  it  was  better  to  speak  it  out.  You  will  get  over  it  quicker  in 
that  way  than  in  any  other.  I  have  never  seen  the  young  lord, 
myself." 

"  Oh,  there  is  nothing  amiss  about  him.  As  to  what  Lord  Fawn 
said,  the  half  of  it  is  simply  exaggeration,  and  the  other  half  is  mis- 
understood." 

"  In  this  country  it  is  so  much  to  be  a  lord,"  said  Madame  Goesler. 

Phineas  thought  a  moment  of  that  matter  before  he  replied.  All 
the  Standish  family  had  been  very  good  to  him,  and  Violet  Effingham 
had  been  very  good.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  any  of  them  that  he  was 
now  wretched  and  back-broken.  He  had  meditated  much  on  this,  and 
had  resolved  that  he  would  not  even  think  evil  of  them.  "I  do  not  in 
my  heart  believe  that  that  has  had  anything  to  do  with  it,"  he  said. 

"But  it  has,  my  friend, —  always.  I  do  not  know  your  Violet  Effing- 
ham." 

"  She  is  not  mine." 

"Well  ;  —  I  do  not  know  this  Violet  that  is  not  yours.  I  have  met 
her,  and  did  not  specially  admire  her.  But  then  the  tastes  of  men  and 
women  about  beauty  are  never  the  same.  But  I  know  she  is  one  that 
always  lives  with  lords  and  countesses.  A  girl  who  has  always  lived 
with  countesses  feels  it  to  be  hard  to  settle  down  as  a  plain  Mistress." 

"  She  has  had  plenty  of  choice  among  all  sorts  of  men.     It  was  not 

the  title.     She  would  not  have  accepted  Chiltern  unless  she  had . 

But  what  is  the  use  of  talking  of  it  ? " 

"They  had  known  each  other  long?" 

"Oh,  yes, —  as  children.     And  the  Earl  desired  it  of  all  things." 

"Ah;  —  then  he  arranged  it." 

"  Not  exactly.  Nobody  could  arrange  anything  for  Chiltern, —  nor, 
as  far  as  that  goes,  for  Miss  Effingham.  They  arranged  it  themselves, 
I  fancy." 

"You  had  asked  her?" 

"  Yes ; —  twice.  And  she  had  refused  him  more  than  twice.  I 
have  nothing  for  which  to  blame  her;  but  yet  I  had  thought, —  I  had 
thought " 

"  She  is  a  jilt  then  ?" 

"No  ;  —  I  will  not  let  you  say  that  of  her.  She  is  no  jilt.  But  I 
think  she  has  been  strangely  ignorant  of  her  own  mind.  What  is  the 
use  of  talking  of  it,  Madame  Goesler?  " 

"No;  —  only  sometimes  it  is  better  to  speak  a  word,  than  to  keep 
one's  sorrow  to  oneself." 

"  So  it  is  ;  —  and  there  is  not  one  in  the  world  to  whom  I  can  speak 
such  a  word,  except  yourself.  Is  not  that  odd  ?  I  have  sisters,  but 
they  have  never  heard  of  Miss  Effingham,  and  would  be  quite  indiffer- 
ent." 
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"  Perhaps  they  have  some  other  favourites." 

"  Ah  ;  —  well.  That  does  not  matter.  And  my  best  friend  here  in 
London  is  Lord  Chiltern's  own  sister." 

"  She  knew  of  your  attachment?  " 

"Oh,  yes." 

"  And  she  told  you  of  Miss  Effingham's  engagement.  Was  she  glad 
of  it  ? " 

"  She  has  always  desired  the  marriage.  And  yet  I  think  she  would 
have  been  satisfied  had  it  been  otherwise.  But  of  course  her  heart 
must  be  with  her  brother.  I  need  not  have  troubled  myself  to  go  to 
Blankenberg  after  all." 

"  It  was  for  the  best,  perhaps.     Everybody  says  you  behaved  so 
well." 
■  "  I  could  not  but  go,  as  the  things  were  there." 

"  What  if  you  had  —  shot  him  ?  " 

"There  would  have  been  an  end  of  everything.  She  would  never 
have  seen  me  after  that.  Indeed  I  should  have  shot  myself  next,  feel- 
ing that  there  was  nothing  else  left  for  me  to  do." 

"Ah;  —  you  English  are  so  peculiar.  But  I  suppose  it  is  best  not 
to  shoot  a  man.  And,  Mr.  Finn,  there  are  other  ladies  in  the  world 
prettier  than  Miss  Violet  Effingham.  No;  —  of  course  you  will  not 
admit  that  now.  Just  at  this  moment,  and  for  a  month  or  two,  she  is 
peerless,  and  you  will  feel  yourself  to  be  of  all  men  the  most  unfor- 
tunate. But  you  have  the  ball  at  your  feet.  I  know  no  one  so  young 
who  has  got  the  ball  at  his  feet  so  well.  I  call  it  nothing  to  have  the 
ball  at  your  feet  if  you  are  born  with  it  there.  It  is  so  easy  to  be  a 
lord  if  your  father  is  one  before  you, —  and  so  easy  to  marry  a  pretty 
girl  if  you  can  make  her  a  countess.  But  to  make  yourself  a  lord,  or 
to  be  as  good  as  a  lord,  when  nothing  has  been  born  to  you, —  that  I 
call  very  much.  And  there  are  women,  and  pretty  women,  too,  Mr. 
Finn,  who  have  spirit  enough  to  understand  this,  and  to  think  that  the 
man,  after  all,  is  more  important  than  the  lord."  Then  she  sang  the 
old  well-worn  verse  of  the  Scotch  song  with  wonderful  spirit,  and  with 
a  clearness  of  voice  and  knowledge  of  music  for  which  he  had  hitherto 
never  given  her  credit. 

"  A  prince  can  mak'  a  belted  knight, 
A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that ; 
But  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  might, 
Guid  faith  he  mauna  fa'-  that." 

"I  did  not  know  that  you  sung,  Madame  Goesler." 
"  Only  now  and  then  when  something  specially  requires  it.  And  I 
am  very  fond  of  Scotch  songs.  I  will  sing  to  you  now  if  you  like  it." 
Then  she  sang  the  whole  song, —  "  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,"  she 
said  as  she  finished.  "  Even  though  he  cannot  get  the  special  bit  of 
painted  Eve's  flesh  for  which  his  heart  has  had  a  craving."  Then  she 
sang  again  :  — 

"  There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  far, 
"Who  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar." 

"  But  young  Lochinvar  got  his  bride,"  said  Phineas. 
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"Take  the  spirit  of  the  lines,  Mr.  Finn,  which  is  true  ;  and  not  the 
tale  as  it  is  told,  which  is  probably  false.  I  often  think  that  Jock  of 
Hazledean,  and  young  Lochinvar  too,  probably  lived  to  repent  their 
bargains.     We  will  hope  that  Lord  Chiltern  may  not  do  so." 

"  I  am  sure  he  never  will." 

"That  is  all  right.  And  as  for  you,  do  you  for  a  while  think  of  your 
politics,  and  your  speeches,  and  your  colonies,  rather  than  of  your  love. 
You  are  at  home  there,  and  no  Lord  Chiltern  can  rob  you  of  your  suc- 
cess. And  if  you  are  down  in  the  mouth,  come  to  me,  and  I  will  sing 
you  a  Scotch  song.  And,  look  you,  the  next  time  I  ask  you  to  dinner 
I  will  promise  you  that  Mrs.  Bonteen  shall  not  be  here.  Good-bye." 
She  gave  him  her  hand,  which  was  very  soft,  and  left  it  for  a  moment 
in  his,  and  he  was  consoled. 

Madame  Goesler,  when  she  was  alone,  threw  herself  on  to  her  chair 
and  began  to  think  of  things.  In  these  days  she  would  often  ask  her- 
self what  in  truth  was  the  object  of  her  ambition,  and  the  aim  of  her 
life.  Now  at  this  moment  she  had  in  her  hand  a  note  from  the  Duke 
of  Omnium.  The  Duke  had  allowed  himself  to  say  something  about 
a  photograph,  which  had  justified  her  in  writing  to  him, —  or  which 
she  had  taken  for  such  a  justification.  And  the  Duke  had  replied, 
"He  would  not,"  he  said,  "lose  the  opportunity  of  waiting  upon  her  in 
person  which  the  presentation  of  the  little  gift  might  afford  him."  It 
would  be  a  great  success  to  have  the  Duke  of  Omnium  at  her  house, — 
but  to  what  would  the  success  reach?  What  was  her  definite  object, 
—  or  had  she  any?  In  what  way  could  she  make  herself  happy  ? 
She  could  not  say  that  she  w;'" 'happy  yet.  The  hours  with  her  were 
too  long  and  the  days  too  many. 

The  Duke  of  Omnium  should  come, —  if  he  would.  And  she  was 
quite  resolved  a<*  to  this, —  that  if  the  Duke  did  come  she  would  not 
be  afraid  of  him.-  Heavens  and  earth  !  What  would  be  the  feelings 
of  such  a  woman  as  her,  were  the  world  to  greet  her  some  tine  morn- 
ing as  Duchess  of  Omnium  !  Then  she  made  up  her  mind  very  reso- 
lutely on  one  subject.  Should  the  Duke  give  her  any  opportunity  she 
would  take  a  very  short  time  in  letting  him  know  what  was  the  extent 
of  her  ambition. 


CHAPTER  LV. 
LORD    CHILTERN    AT    SAULSBY. 

Lord  Chiltern  did  exactly  as  he  said  he  would  do.  He  wrote  to  his 
father  as  he  passed  through  Carlisle,  and  at  once  went  on  to  his  hunt- 
ing at  Willingford.  But  his  letter  was  very  stiff  and  ungainly,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  Miss  Effingham  was  not  wrong  in  refusing  the 
offer  which  he  had  made  to  her  as  to  the  dictation  of  it.  He  began 
his  letter,  "  My  Lord,"  and  did  not  much  improve  the  style  as  he  went 
on  with  it.     The  reader  may  as  well  see  the  whole  letter :  — 

"  Railway  Hotel,  Carlisle, 

"December  27,  1S6 — . 

My  Lord, 

"  I  am  now  on  my  way  from  Loughlinter  to  London,  and  write  this 
letter  to  you  in  compliance  with   a  promise   made   by  me  to  my  sister 
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and  to  Miss  Effingham.  I  have  asked  Violet  to  be  my  wife,  and  she 
has  accepted  me,  and  they  think  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that 
this  has  been  done.  I  shall  be,  of  course,  obliged,  if  you  will  instruct 
Mr.  Edwards  to  let  me  know  what  you  would  propose  to  do  in  regard 
to  settlements.  Laura  thinks  that  you  will  wish  to  see  both  Violet  and 
myself  at  Saulsby.  For  myself,  I  can  only  say  that,  should  you  desire 
me  to  come,  I  will  do  so  on  receiving  your  assurance  that  I  shall  be 
treated  neither  with  fatted  calves  nor  with  reproaches.  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  have  deserved  either. 

"  I  am,  my  lord,  yours  affect., 

"  Chiltern. 
"  P.  S.—  My  address  will  be  'The  Bull,  Willingford.'" 

That  last  word,  in  which  he'half-declared  himself  to  be  joined  in 
affectionate  relations  to  his  father,  caused  him  a  world  of  trouble.  But 
he  could  find  no  term  for  expressing,  without  a  circumlocution  which 
was  disagreeable  to  him,  exactly  that  position  of  feeling  towards  his 
father  which  really  belonged  to  him.  He  would  have  written  "  yours 
with  affection,"  or  "yours  with  deadly  enmity,"  or  "yours  with  res- 
pect," or  "  yours  with  most  profound  indifference,"  exactly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  state  of  his  father's  mind,  if  he  had  only  known  what 
was  that  state.  He  was  afraid  of  going  beyond  his  father  in  any  offer 
of  reconciliation,  and  was  firmly  fixed  in  his  resolution  that  he  would 
never  be  either  repentant  or  submissive  in  regard  to  the  past.  If  his 
father  had  wishes  for  the  future,  he  would  comply  with  them  if  he  could 
do  so  without  unreasonable  inconvenience,  but  he  would  not  give  way 
a  single  point  as  to  things  done  ?  — '  gone.  If  his  father  should 
choose  to  make  any  reference  to  them,  his  father  must  prepare  for 
battle. 

The  Earl  was  of  course  disgusted  by  the  pertinacious  obstinacy  of 
his  son's  letter,  and  for  an  hour  or  two  swo<e  to  himself  that  he  would 
not  ans  rer  it.  But  it  is  natural  that  the  father  should  yearn  for  the 
son,  while  the  son's  feeling  for  the  father  is  of  a  very  much  weaker 
nature.  Here,  at  any  rate,  was  that  engagement  made  which  he  had 
ever  desired.  And  his  son  had  made  a  step,  though  it  was  so  very  un- 
satisfactory a  step,  towards  reconciliation.  When  the  old  man  read 
the  letter  a  second  time,  he  skipped  that  reference  to  fatted  calves 
which  had  been  so  peculiarly  distasteful  to  him,  and  before  the  even- 
ing had  passed  he  had  answered  his  son  as  follows : — 

"  Saulsby,  December  29,  186 — . 
"  My  dear  Chiltern, 

"I  have  received  your  letter,  and  am  truly  delighted  to  hear  that 
dear  Violet  has  accepted  you  as  her  husband.  Her  fortune  will  be  very 
material  to  you,  but  she  herself  is  better  than  any  fortune.  You  have 
long  known  my  opinion  of  her.  I  shall  be  proud  to  welcome  her  as  a 
daughter  to  my  house. 

"  I  shall  of  course  write  to  her  immediately,  and  will  endeavour  to 
settle  some  early  day  for  her  coming  here.  When  I  have  done  so,  I 
will  write  to  you  again,  and  can  only  say  that  I  will  endeavour  to  make 
Saulsby  comfortable  to  you. 

"  Your  affectionate  father, 
18  "Brentford. 
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"  Richards,  the  groom,  is  still  here.  You  had  perhaps  better  write 
to  him  direct  about  your  horses." 

By  the  middle  of  February  arrangements  had  all  been  made,  and 
Violet  met  her  lover  at  his  father's  house.  She  in  the  meantime  had 
been  with  her  aunt,  and  had  undergone  a  good  deal  of  mild  unceasing 
persecution.  "  My  dear  Violet,"  said  her  aunt  to  her  on  her  arrival  at 
Baddingham,  speaking  with  a  solemnity  that  ought  to  have  been  terri- 
ble to  the  young  lady,  "  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  you." 

"  Say  '  how  d'you  do  ?'  aunt,"  said  Violet. 

"  I  mean  about  this  engagement,"  said  Lady  Baldock,  with  an  in- 
crease of  awe-inspiring  severity  in  her  voice. 

"  Say  nothing  about  it  at  all,  if  you  don't  like  it,"  said  Violet. 

"  How  can  I  say  nothing  about  it  ?  How  can  I  be  silent  ?  Or  how 
am  I  to  congratulate  you  ?" 

"The  least  said,  perhaps,  the  soonest  mended,"  and  Violet  smiled  as 
she  spoke. 

"  That  is  very  well,  and  if  I  had  no  duty,  to  perform,  I  would  be 
silent.  But,  Violet,  you  have  been  left  in  my  charge.  If  I  see  you 
shipwrecked  in  life,  I  shall  ever  tell  myself  that  the  fault  has  been 
partly  mine." 

"  Nay,  aunt,  that  will  be  quite  unnecessary.     I  will  always  admit 

that  you  did  everything  in  your  power  to to to make  me 

run  straight,  as  the  sporting  men  say." 

"  Sporting  men  !     Oh,  Violet." 

"  And  you  know,  aunt,  I  still  hope  that  I  shall  be  found  to  have  kept 
on  the  right  side  of  the  posts.  You  will  find  that  poor  Lord  Chiltern 
is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted." 

"  But  why  take  anybody  that  is  black  at  all  ? " 

"  I  like  a  little  shade  in  the  picture,  aunt." 

"  Look  at  Lord  Fawn." 

"I  have  looked  at  him." 

"  A  young  nobleman  beginning  a  career  of  useful  official  life,  that 
will  end  in ;  there  is  no  knowing  what  it  may  end  in." 

"  I  dare  say  not ;  —  but  it  never  could  have  begun  or  ended  in  my 
being  Lady  Fawn." 

"  And  Mr.  Appledom  !  " 

"  Poor  Mr.  Appledom.  I  do  like  Mr.  Appledom.  But,  you  see, 
aunt,  I  like  Lord  Chiltern  so  much  better.  A  young  woman  will  go  by 
her  feelings." 

"  And  yet  you  refused  him  a  dozen  times." 

"  I  never  counted  the  times,  aunt ;  but  not  quite  so  many  as 
that." 

The  same  thing  was  repeated  over  and  over  again  during  the  month 
that  Miss  Effingham  remained  at  Baddingham,  but  Lady  Baldock  had 
no  power  of  interfering,  and  Violet  bore  her  persecution  bravely.  Her 
future  husband  was  generally  spoken  of  as  "  that  violent  young  man," 
and  hints,  were  thrown  out  as  to  the  personal  injuries  to  which  his  wife 
might  be  possibly  subjected.  But  the  threatened  bride  only  laughed, 
and  spoke  of  these  coming  dangers  as  part  of  the  general  lot  of  mar- 
ried women.     "  I  dare  say,  if  the  truth  were  known,  my  uncle  Baldock 
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did  not  always  keep  his  temper,"  she  once  said.  Now,  the  truth  was, 
as  Violet  well  knew,  that  "  my  uncle  Baldock"  had  been  dumb  as  a 
sheep  before  the  shearers  in  the  hands  of  his  wife,  and  had  never  been 
known  to  do  anything  improper  by  those  who  had  been  most  intimate 
with  him  even  in  his  earlier  days.  "  Your  uncle  Baldock,  miss,"  said 
the  outraged  aunt,  "was  a  nobleman  as  different  in  his  manner  of  life 
from  Lord  Chiltern  as  chalk  from  cheese."  "  But  then  comes  the  ques- 
tion, which  is  the  cheese?"  said  Violet.  Lady  Baldock  would  not 
argue  the  question  any  further,  but  stalked  out  of  the  room. 

Lady  Laura  Kennedy  met  them  at  Saulsby,  having  had  something  of 
a  battle  with  her  husband  before  she  left  her  home  to  do  so.  When 
she  told  him  of  her  desire  to  assist  at  this  reconciliation  between  her 
father  and  brother,  he  replied  by  pointing  out  that  her  first  duty  was 
at  Loughlinter,  and  before  the  interview  was  ended  had  come  to  express 
an  opinion  that  that  duty  was  very  much  neglected.  She  in  the  mean- 
time had  declared  that  she  would  go  to  Saulsby,  or  that  she  would  ex- 
plain to  her  father  that  she  was  forbidden  by  her  husband  to  do  so. 
"  And  I  also  forbid  any  such  communication,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy.  In 
answer  to  which,  Lady  Laura  told  him  that  there  were  some  marital 
commands  which  she  should  not  consider  it  to  be  her  duty  to  obey. 
When  matters  had  come  to  this  pass,  it  may  be  conceived  that  both 
Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  wife  were  very  unhappy.  She  had  almost  re- 
solved that  she  would  take  steps  to  enable  her  to  live  apart  from  her 
husband  ;  and  he  had  begun  to  consider  what  course  he  would  pursue 
if  such  steps  were  taken.  The  wife  was  subject  to  her  husband  by  the 
laws  both  of  God  and  man ;  and  Mr.  Kennedy  was  one  who  thought 
much  of  such  laws.  In  the  meantime,  Lady  Laura  carried  her  point 
and  went  to  Saulsby,  leaving  her  husband  to  go  up  to  London  and 
begin  the  session  by  himself. 

Lady  Laura  and  Violet  were  both  at  Saulsby  before  Lord  Chiltern 
arrived,  and  many  were  the  consultations  which  were  held  between 
them  as  to  the  best  mode  in  which  things  might  be  arranged.  Violet 
was  cf  opinion  that  there  had  better  be  no  arrangement,  that  Chiltern 
should  be  allowed  to  come  in  and  take  his  father's  hand,  and  sit  clown 
to  dinner, —  and  that  so  things  should  fall  into  their  places.  Lady 
Laura  was  rather  in  favour  of  some  scene.  But  the  interview  had 
taken  place  before  either  of  them  were  able  to  say  a  word.  Lord 
Chiltern,  on  his  arrival,  had  gone  immediately  to  his  father,  taking 
the  Earl  very  much  by  surprise,  and  had  come  off  best  in  the  en- 
counter. 

"My  lord,"  said  he,  walking  up  to  his  father  with  his  hand  out,  "I 
am  very  glad  to  come  back  to  Saulsby."  He  had  written  to  his  sister 
to  say  that  he  would  be  at  Saulsby  on  that  day,  but  had  named  no 
hour.  He  now  appeared  between  ten  and  eleven  in  the  morning,  and 
his  father  had  as  yet  made  no  preparation  for  him, —  had  arranged  no 
appropriate  words.  He  had  walked  in  at  the  front  door,  and  had  asked 
for  the  Earl.  The  Earl  was  in  his  own  morning-room, —  a  gloomy  room, 
full  of  dark  books  and  darker  furniture,  and  thither  Lord  Chiltern  had 
at  once  gone..  The  two  women  still  were  sitting  together  over  the  fire 
in  the  breakfast-room,  and  knew  nothing  of  his  arrival. 

"  Oswald  !  "  said  his  father,  "  I  hardly  expected  you  so  early." 
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"  I  have  come  early.  I  came  across  country,  and  slept  at  Birming- 
ham.    I  suppose  Violet  is  here." 

"Yes,  she  is  here, —  and  Laura.  They  will  be  very  glad  to  see 
you.  So  am  I."  And  the  father  took  the  son's  hand  for  the  second 
time. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Lord  Chiltern,  looking  his  father  full  in  the 
face. 

"  I  have  been  very  much  pleased  by  this  engagement,"  continued  the 
Earl. 

"  What  do  you  think  I  must  be  then  ?  "  said  the  son,  laughing.  "  I 
have  been  at  it,  you  know,  off  and  on,  ever  so  many  years;  and  have 
sometimes  thought  I  was  quite  a  fool  not  to  get  it  out  of  my  head.  But 
I  couldn't  get  it  out  of  my  head.  And  now  she  talks  as  though  it  were 
she  who  had  been  in  love  with  me  all  the  time ! " 

"  Perhaps  she  was,"  said  the  father. 

"  I  don't  believe  it  in  the  least.     She  may  be  a  little  so  now." 

"  I  hope  you  mean  that  she  always  shall  be  so." 

"  I  shan't  be  the  worst  husband  in  the  world,  I  hope  ;  and  I  am  quite 
sure  I  shan't  be  the  best.  I  will  go  and  see  her  now.  I  suppose  I 
shall  find  her  somewhere  in  the  house.  I  thought  it  best  to  see  you 
first." 

"  Stop  half  a  moment,  Oswald,"  said  the  Earl.  And  then  Lord 
Brentford  did  make  something  of  a  shambling  speech,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  they  two  might  for  the  future  live  together  on 
friendly  terms,  forgetting  the  past.  He  ought  to  have  been  prepared 
for  the  occasion,  and  the  speech  was  poor  and  shambling.  But  I  think 
that  it  was  more  useful  than  it  might  have  been,  had  it  been  uttered 
roundly  and  with  that  paternal  and  almost  majestic  effect  which  he 
would  have  achieved  had  he  been  thoroughly  prepared.  But  the 
roundness  and  the  majesty  would  have  gone  against  the  grain  with  his 
son,  and  there  would  have  been  danger  of  some  outbreak.  As  it  was, 
Lord  Chiltern  smiled,  and  muttered  some  word  about  things  being  "all 
right,"  and  then  made  his  way  out  of  the  room.  "  That's  a  great  deal 
better  than  I  had  hoped,"  he  said  to  himself;  "  and  it  has  all  come  from 
my  going  in  without  being  announced."  But  there  was  still  a  fear  upon 
him  that  his  father  even  yet  might  prepare  a  speech,  and  speak  it,  to 
the  great  peril  of  their  mutual  comfort. 

His  meeting  with  Violet  was  of  course  pleasant  enough.  Now  that 
she  had  succumbed,  and  had  told  herself  and  had  told  him  that  she 
loved  him,  she  did  not  scruple  to  be  as  generous  as  a  maiden  should 
be  who  has  acknowledged  herself  to  be  conquered,  and  has  rendered 
herself  to  the  conqueror.  She  would  walk  with  him  and  ride  with  him, 
and  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  performances  of  all  his  horses,  and 
listen  to  hunting  stories  as  long  as  he  chose  to  tell  them.  In  all  this, 
she  was  so  good  and  so  loving  that  Lady  Laura  was  more  than  once 
tempted  to  throw  in  her  teeth  her  old,  often-repeated  assertions,  that 
she  was  not  prone  to  be  in  love, —  that  it  was  not  her  nature  to  feel 
any  ardent  affection  for  a  man,  and  that,  therefore,  she  would  probably 
remain  unmarried.  "  You  begrudge  me  my  little  bits  of  pleasure," 
Violet  said,  in  answer  to  one  such  attack.  "No  ; — but  it  is  so  odd  to 
see  you,  of  all  women,  become  so  love-lorn."     "  I  am  not  love-lorn," 
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said  Violet,  "but  I  like  the  freedom  of  telling  him  everything  and  of 
hearing  everything  from  him,  and  of  having  him  for  my  own  best  friend. 
He  might  go  away  for  twelve  months,  and  I  should  not  be  unhappy, 
believing,  as  I  do,  that  he  would  be  true  to  me."  All  of  which  set 
Lady  Laura  thinking  whether  her  friend  had  not  been  wiser  than  she 
had  been.  She  had  never  known  anything  of  that  sort  of  friendship 
with  her  husband  which  already  seemed  to  be  quite  established  between 
these  two. 

In  her  misery  one  day  Lady  Laura  told  the  whole  story  of  her  own 
unhappiness  to  her  brother,  saying  nothing  of  Phineas  Finn, —  thinking 
nothing  of  him  as  she  told  her  story,  but  speaking  more  strongly  per- 
haps than  she  should  have  done,  of  the  terrible  dreariness  of  her  life 
at  Loughlinter,  and  of  her  inability  to  induce  her  husband  to  alter  it 
for  her  sake. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  he, —  ill-treats  you,"  said  the  brother,  with  a 
scowl  on  his  face  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  would  like  no  task 
better  than  that  of  resenting  such  ill-treatment. 

"  He  does  not  beat  me,  if  you  mean  that." 

"  Is  he  cruel  to  you  ?     Does  he  use  harsh  language  ?  " 

"  He  never  said  a  word  in  his  life  either  to  me  or,  as  I  believe,  to 
any  other  hnman  being,  that  he  would  think  himself  bound  to  regret." 

"What  is  it  then?" 

"  He  simply  chooses  to  have  his  own  way,  and  his  way  cannot  be 
my  way.  He  is  hard,  and  dry,  and  just,  and  dispassionate,  and  he 
wishes  me  to  be  the  same.     That  is  all." 

"  I  tell  you  fairly,  Laura,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  never  could 
speak  to  him.     He  is  antipathetic  to  me.     But  then  I  am  not  his  wife." 

"  I  am  • — and  I  suppose  I  must  bear  it." 

"  Have  you  spoken  to  my  father  ? " 

"  No." 

"  Or  to  Violet  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  And  what  does  she  say  ?  " 

"What  can  she  say?  She  has  nothing  to  say.  Nor  have  you.  Nor, 
if  I  am  driven  to  leave  him,  can  I  make  the  world  understand  why  I 
do  so.     To  be  simply  miserable,  as  I  am,  is  nothing  to  the  world." 

"I  could  never  understand  why  you  married  him." 

"  Do  not  be  cruel  to  me,  Oswald." 

"  Cruel !  I  will  stick  by  you  in  any  way  that  you  wish.  If  you  think 
well  of  it,  I  will  go  off  to  Loughlinter  to-morrow,  and  tell  him  that  you 
will  never  return  to  him.  And  if  you  are  not  safe  from  him  here  at 
Saulsby,  you  shall  go  abroad  with  us.  I  am  sure  Violet  would  not 
object.     I  will  not  be  cruel  to  you." 

But  in  truth  neither  of  Lady  Laura's  councillors  were  able  to  give 
her  advice  that  could  serve  her.  She  felt  that  she  could  not  leave  her 
husband  without  other  cause  than  now  existed,  although  she  felt,  also, 
that  to  go  back  to  him  was  to  go  back  to  utter  wretchedness.  And 
when  she  saw  Violet  and  her  brother  together  there  came  to  her  dreams 
of  what  might  have  been  her  own  happiness  had  she  kept  herself  free 
from  those  terrible  bonds  in  which  she  was  now  held  a  prisoner.  She 
could  not  get  out  of  her  heart  the  remembrance  of  that  young  man 
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who  would  have  been  her  lover,  if  she  would  have  let  him, —  of  whose 
love  for  herself  she  had  been  aware  before  she  had  handed  herself 
over  as  a  bale  of  goods  to  her  unloved,  unloving  husband.  She  had 
married  Mr.  Kennedy  because  she  was  afraid  that  otherwise  she  might 
find  herself  forced  to  own  that  she  loved  that  other  man  who  was  then 
a  nobody  ; —  almost  a  nobody.  It  was  not  Mr.  Kennedy's  money  that 
had  bought  her.  This  woman  in  regard  to  money  had  shown  herself 
to  be  as  generous  as  the  sun.  But  in  marrying  Mr.  Kennedy  she  had 
1  maintained  herself  in  her  high  position,  among  the  first  of  her  own 
people, —  among  the  first  socially  and  among  the  first  politically.  But 
had  she  married  Phineas, —  had  she  become  Lady  Laura  Finn, —  there 
would  have  been  a  great  descent.  She  could  not  have  entertained  the 
leading  men  of  her  party.  She  would  not  have  been  on  a  level  with 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  Cabinet  Ministers.  She  might,  indeed, 
have  remained  unmarried  !  But  she  knew  that  had  she  done  so, —  had 
she  so  resolved, —  that  which  she  called  her  fancy  would  have  been  too 
strong  for  her.  She  would  not  have  remained  unmarried.  At  that 
time  it  was  her  fate  to  be  either  Lady  Laura  Kennedy  or  Lady  Laura 
Finn.  And  she  had  chosen  to  be  Lady  Laura  Kennedy.  To  neither 
Violet  Effingham  nor  to  her  brother  could  she  tell  one  half  of  the  sor- 
row which  afflicted  her. 

"  I  shall  go  back  to  Loughlinter,"  she  said  to  her  brother. 

"  Do  not,  unless  you  wish  it,"  he  answered. 

"I  do  not  wish  it.  But  I  shall  do  it.  Mr.  Kennedy  is  in  London 
now,  and  has  been  there  since  Parliament  met,  but  he  will  be  in  Scot- 
land again  in  March,  and  I  will  go  and  meet  him  there.  I  told  him 
that  I  would  do  so  when  I  left." 

"  But  you  will  go  up  to  London  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so.  I  must  do  as  he  tells  me,  of  course.  What  I  mean 
is,  I  will  try  it  for  another  year." 

"  If  it  does  not  succeed,  come  to  us." 

"  I  cannot  say  what  I  will  do.  I  would  die  if  I  knew  how.  Never 
be  a  tyrant,  Oswald  ;  or  at  any  rate,  not  a  cold  tyrant.  And  remember 
this,  there  is  no  tyranny  to  a  woman  like  telling  her  of  her  duty.  Talk 
of  beating  a  woman  !     Beating  might  often  be  a  mercy." 

Lord  Chiltern  remained  ten  days  at  Saulsby,  and  at  last  did  not  get 
away  without  a  few  unpleasant  words  with  his  father, —  or  without  a 
few  words  that  were  almost  unpleasant  with  his  mistress.  On  his  first 
arrival  he  had  told  his  sister  that  he  should  go  on  a  certain  day,  and 
some  intimation  to  this  effect  had  probably  been  conveyed  to  the  Earl. 
But  when  his  son  told  him  one  evening  that  the  postchaise  had  been 
ordered  for  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  he  felt  that  his  son  was 
ungracious  and  abrupt.  There  were  many  things  still  to  be  said, 
and  indeed  there  had  been  no  speech  of  any  account  made  at  all  as 
yet. 

"That  is  very  sudden,"  said  the  Earl. 

"  I  thought  Laura  had  told  you." 

"  She  has  not  told  me  a  word  lately.  She  may  have  said  something 
before  you  came  here.     What  is  there  to  hurry  you  ?" 

"  I  thought  ten  days  would  be  as  long  as  you  would  care  to  have  me 
here,  and  as  I  said  that  I  would  be  back  by  the  first,  I  would  rather 
not  change  my  plans." 
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"  You  are  going  to  hunt  ? " 

"  Yes  ; —  I  shall  hunt  till  the  end  of  March." 

"You  might  have  hunted  here,  Oswald."  But  the  son  made  no  sign 
of  changing  his  plans  ;  and  the  father,  seeing  that  he  would  not  change 
them,  became  solemn  and  severe.  There  were  a  few  words  which  he 
must  say  to  his  son, —  something  of  a  speech  that  he  must  make  ; — so 
he  led  the  way  into  the  room  with  the  dark  books  and  the  dark  furni- 
ture, and  pointed  to  a  great  deep  arm-chair  for  his  son's  accommo- 
dation. But  as  he  did  not  sit  down  himself,  neither  did  Lord  Chil- 
tern.  Lord  Chiltern  understood  very  well  how  great  is  the  advantage 
of  a  standing  orator  over  a  sitting  recipient  of  his  oratory,  and  that 
advantage  he  would  not  give  to  his  father.  "  I  had  hoped  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  to  you  about  the  future,"  said  the 
Earl. 

"  I  think  we  shall  be  married  in  July,"  said  Lord  Chiltern. 

"  So  I  have  heard  ;  —  but  after  that.  Now  I  do  not  want  to  inter- 
fere, Oswald,  and  of  course  the  less  so,  because  Violet's  money  will  to 
a  great  degree  restore  the  inroads  which  have  been  made  upon  the 
property." 

"  It  will  more  than  restore  them  altogether." 

"  Not  if  her  estate  be  settled  on  a  second  son,  Oswald,  and  I  hear 
from  Lord  Baldock  that  that  is  the  wish  of  her  relations." 

"  She  shall  have  her  own  way, —  as  she  ought.  What  that  way  is  I 
do  not  know.  I  have  not  even  asked  her  about  it.  She  asked  me,  and 
I  told  her  to  speak  to  you." 

"  Of  course  I  should  wish  it  to  go  with  the  family  property.  Of 
course  that  would  be  best." 

"  She  shall  have  her  own  way, —  as  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

"  But  it  is  not  about  that,  Oswald,  that  I  would  speak.  What  are 
your  plans  of  life  when  you  are  married  ? " 

"Plans  of  life?" 

"  Yes  ;  —  plans  of  life.  I  suppose  you  have  some  plans.  I  suppose 
you  mean  to  apply  yourself  to  some  useful  occupation  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  really,  sir,  that  I  am  of  much  use  for  any  pur- 
pose." Lord  Chiltern  laughed  as  he  said  this,  but  did  not  laugh 
pleasantly. 

"You  would  not  be  a  drone  in  the  hive  always  ?" 

"  As  far  as  I  can  see,  sir,  we  who  call  ourselves  lords  generally  are 
drones." 

"I  deny  it,"  said  the  Earl,  becoming  quite  energetic  as  he  defended 
his  order.  "  I  deny  it  utterly.  I  know  no  class  of  men  who  do  work 
more  useful  or  more  honest.  Am  I  a  drone  ?  Have  I  been  so  from 
my  youth  upwards  ?  I  have  always  worked,  either  in  the  one  House 
or  in  the  other,  and  those  of  my  fellows  with  whom  I  have  been  most 
intimate  have  worked  also.     The  same  career  is  open  to  you." 

"You  mean  politics  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  mean  politics." 

"  I  don't  care  for  politics.     I  see  no  difference  in  parties." 

"  But  you  should  care  for  politics,  and  you  should  see  a  difference  in 
parties.  It  is  your  duty  to  do  so.  ■  My  wish  is  that  you  should  go  into 
Parliament." 
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"  I  can't  do  that,  sir." 

"  And  why  not  ? " 

"  In  the  first  place,  sir,  you  have  not  got  a  seat  to  offer  me.  You 
have  managed  matters  among  you  in  such  a  way  that  poor  little 
Loughton  has  been  swallowed  up.  If  I  were  to  canvass  the  electors 
of  Smotherum,  I  don't  think  that  many  would  look  very  sweet  on 
me." 

"  There  is  the  county,  Oswald." 
,     "  And  whom  am  I  to  turn  out  ?     I  should  spend  four  or  five  thousand 
pounds,  and  have  nothing  but  vexation  in  return  for  it.     I  had  rather 
not  begin  that  game,  and  indeed  I  am  too  old  for  Parliament.     I  did 
not  take  it  up  early  enough  to  believe  in  it." 

All  this  made  the  Earl  very  angry,  and  from  these  things  they  went 
on  to  worse  things.  When  questioned  again  as  to  the  future,  Lord 
Chiltern  scowled,  and  at  last  declared  that  it  was  his  idea  to  live  abroad 
in  the  summer  for  his  wife's  recreation,  and  somewhere  down  in  the 
shires  during  the  winter  for  his  own.  He  would  admit  of  no  purpose 
higher  than  recreation,  and  when  his  father  again  talked  to  him  of  a 
nobleman'sWuty,  he  said  that  he  knew  of  no  other  special  duty  than 
that  of  not^Exceeding  his  income.  Then  his  father  made  a  longer 
speech  than  before,  and  at  the  end  of  it  Lord  Chiltern  simply  wished 
him  good  night.  "  It's  getting  late,  and  I've  promised  to  see  Violet 
before  I  go  to  bed.  Good-bye."  Then  he  was  off,  and  Lord  Brentford 
was  left  there,  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire. 

After  that  Lord  Chiltern  had  a  discussion  with  Violet,  which  lasted 
nearly  half  the  night ;  and  during  the  discussion  she  told  him  more 
than  once  that  he  was  wrong.  "  Such  as  I  am  you  must  take  me,  or 
leave  me,"  he  said,  in  anger.  "  Nay  ;  —  there  is  no  choice  now,"  she 
answered.  "I  have  taken  you,  and  I  will  stick  by  you, —  whether  you 
are  right  or  wrong.  But  when  I  think  you  wrong,  I  shall  say  so."  He 
swore  to  her  as  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart  that  she  was  the  finest, 
grandest,  sweetest  woman  that  ever  the  world  had  produced.  But  still 
there  was  present  on  his  palate,  when  he  left  her,  the  bitter  taste  of 
her  reprimand. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 
WHAT   THE    PEOPLE    IN    MARYLEBONE    THOUGHT. 

Phineas  Finn,  when  the  session  began,  was  still  hard  at  work  upon 
his  Canada  bill,  and  in  his  work  found  some  relief  for  his  broken  back. 
He  went  into  the  matter  with  all  his  energy,  and  before  the  debate 
came  on,  knew  much  more  about  the  seven  thousand  inhabitants  of 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles  at  the  back  of  Canada, 
than  he  did  of  the  people  of  London  or  of  County  Clare.  And  he 
found  some  consolation  also  in  the  good-nature  of  Madame  Goesler, 
whose  drawing-room  was  always  open  to  him.  He  could  talk  freely 
now  to  Madame  Goesler  about  Violet,  and  had  even  ventured  to  tell 
her  that  once,  in  old  days,  he  had  thought  of  loving  Lady  Laura  Stan- 
dish.  He  spoke  of  those  days  as  being  very  old  ;  and  then  he  perhaps 
said  some  word  to  her  about  dear  little  Mary  Flood  Jones.     I  think 
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that  there  was  not  much  in  his  career  of  which  he  did  not  say  some- 
thing to  Madame  Goesler,  and  that  he  received  from  her  a  good  deal 
of  excellent  advice  and  encouragement  in  the  direction  of  his  political 
ambition.  "A  man  should  work,"  she  said, —  "and  you  do  work.  A 
woman  can  only  look  on,  and  admire  and  long.  What  is  there  that  I 
can  do  ?  I  can  learn  to  care  for  these  Canadians,  just  because  you 
care  for  them.  If  it  was  the  beavers  that  you  told  me  of,  I  should 
have  to  care  for  the  beavers."  Then  Phineas  of  course  told  her  that 
such  sympathy  from  her,  was  all  in  all  to  him.  But  the  reader  must 
not  on  this  account  suppose  that  he  was  untrue  in  his  love  to  Violet 
Effingham.  His  back  was  altogether  broken  by  his  fall,  and  he  was 
quite  aware  that  such  was  the  fact.  Not  as  yet,  at  least,  had  come  to 
him  any  remotest  idea  that  a  cure  was  possible. 

Early  in  March  he  heard  that  Lady  Laura  was  up  in  town,  and  of 
course  he  was  bound  to  go  to  her.  The  information  was  given  to  him 
by  Mr.  Kennedy  himself,  who  told  him  that  he  had  been  to  Scotland  to 
fetch  her.  In  these  days  there  was  an  acknowledged  friendship  be- 
tween these  two,  but  there  was  no  intimacy.  Indeed,  Mr  Kennedy 
was  a  man  who  was  hardly  intimate  with  any  other  man.  With  Phineas 
he  now  and  then  exchanged  a  few  words  in  the  lobby  <$"  the  House, 
and  when  they  chanced  to  meet  each  other,  they  met  as  friends.  Mr. 
Kennedy  had  no  strong  wish  to  see  again  in  his  house  the  man  res- 
pecting whom  he  had  ventured  to  caution  his  wife  ;  but  he  was  thought- 
ful ;  and  thinking  over  it  all,  he  found  it  better  to  ask  him  there.  No 
one  must  know  that  there  was  any  reason  why  Phineas  should  not 
come  to  his  house ;  —  especially  as  all  the  world  knew  that  Phineas 
had  protected  him  from  the  garrotters.  "  Lady  Laura  is  in  town  now," 
he  said  ;  "you  must  go  and  see  her  before  long."  Phineas  of  course 
promised  that  he  would  go. 

In  these  days  Phineas  was  beginning  to  be  aware  that  he  had  ene- 
mies,—  though  he  could  not  understand  why  anybody  should  be  his 
enemy  now  that  Violet  Effingham  had  decided  against  him.  There 
was  poor  dear  Laurence  Fitzgibbon,  indeed,  whom  he  had  superseded 
at  the  Colonial  Office,  but  Laurence  Fitzgibbon,  to  give  merit  where 
merit  was  clue,  felt  no  animosity  against  him  at  all.  "  You're  welcome, 
me  boy ;  you're  welcome, —  as  far  as  yourself  goes.  But  as  for  the 
party,  bedad,  its  rotten  to  the  core,  and  won't  stand  another  session. 
Mind,  it's  I  who  tell  you  so."  And  the  poor  idle  Irishman  in  so  speak- 
ing, spoke  the  truth  as  well  as  he  knew  it.  But  the  Ratlers  and  the 
Bonteens  were  Finn's  bitter  foes,  and  did  not  scruple  to  let  him  know 
that  such  was  the  case.  Barrington  Erie  had  scruples  on  the  subject, 
and  in  a  certain  mildly  apologetic  way  still  spoke  well  of  the  young 
man,  whom  he  had  himself  first  introduced  to  political  life  only  four 
years  since;  —  but  there  was  no  earnestness  or  cordiality  in  Barrington 
Erie's  manner,  and  Phineas  knew  that  his  first  staunch  friend  could  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  a  pillar  of  support.  But  there  was  a  set  of  men, 
quite  as  influential, —  so  Phineas  thought, —  as  the  busy  politicians  of 
the  club,  who  were  very  friendly  to  him.  These  were  men,  generally 
of  high  position,  of  steady  character, —  hard  workers, —  who  thought 
quite  as  much  of  what  a  man  did  in  his  office  as  of  what  he  said  in 
the  House.     Lords  Cantrip,  Thrift,  and  Fawn  were  of  this  class, —  and 
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they  were  all  very  courteous  to  Phineas.  Envious  men  began  to  say 
of  him  that  he  cared  little  now  for  any  one  of  the  party  who  had  not 
a  handle  to  his  name,  and  that  he  preferred  to  live  with  lords  and  lord- 
lings.  This  was  hard  upon  him,  as  the  great  political  ambition  of  his 
life  was  to  call  Mr.  Monk  his  friend ;  and  he  would  sooner  have  acted 
with  Mr.  Monk  than  with  any  other  man  in  the  Cabinet.  But,  though 
Mr.  Monk  had  not  deserted  him,  there  had  come  to  be  little  of  late  in 
common  between  the  two.  His  life  was  becoming  that  of  a  parlia- 
Pjientary  official  rather  than  that  of  a  politician;  —  whereas,  though 
Mr.  Monk  was  in  office,  his  public  life  was  purely  political.  Mr.  Monk 
had  great  ideas  of  his  own  which  he  intended  to  hold,  whether  by 
holding  them  he  might  remain  in  office  or  be  forced  out  of  office ;  and 
he  was  indifferent  as  to  the  direction  which  things  in  this  respect  might 
take  with  him.  But  Phineas,  who  had  achieved  his  declared  object  in 
getting  into  place,  felt  that  he  was  almost  constrained  to  adopt  the 
views  of  others,  let  them  be  what  they  might.  Men  spoke  to  him,  as 
though  his  parliamentary  career  were  wholly  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government, —  as  though  he  were  like  a  proxy  in  Mr.  Gresham's 
pocket, —  with  this  difference,  that  when  directed  to  get  up  and  speak 
on  a  subject  he  was  bound  to  do  so.  This  annoyed  him,  and  he  com- 
plained to  Mr.  Monk ;  but  Mr.  Monk  only  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
told  him  that  he  must  make  his  choice.  He  soon  discovered  Mr. 
Monk's  meaning.  "  If  you  choose  to  make  Parliament  a  profession, — 
as  you  have  chosen, —  you  can  have  no  right  even  to  think  of  inde- 
pendence. If  the  country  finds  you  out  when  you  are  in  Parliament, 
and  then  invites  you  to  office,  of  course  the  thing  is  different.  But  the 
latter  is  a  slow  career,  and  probably  would  not  have  suited  you."  That 
was  the  meaning  of  what  Mr.  Monk  said  to  him.  After  all,  these  offi- 
cial and  parliamentary  honours  were  greater  when  seen  at  a  distance 
than  he  found  them  to  be  now  that  he  possessed  them.  Mr.  Low 
worked  ten  hours  a  da)',  and  could  rarely  call  a  day  his  own  ;  but, 
after  all,  with  all  this  work,  Mr.  Low  was  less  of  a  slave,  was  more  in- 
dependent, than  was  he,  Phineas  Finn,  Under-Secretary  of  State,  the 
friend  of  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  Member  of  Parliament  since  his 
twenty-fifth  year !  He  began  to  dislike  the  House,  and  to  think  it  a 
bore  to  sit  on  the  Treasury  bench  ;  —  he,  who  a  few  years  since  had  re- 
garded Parliament  as  the  British  heaven  on  earth,  and  who,  since  he 
had  been  in  Parliament,  had  looked  at  that  bench  with  longing  envious 
eyes.  Laurence  Fitzgibbon,  who  seemed  to  have  as  much  to  eat  and 
drink  as  ever,  and  a  bed  also  to  lie  on,  could  come  and  go  in  the  House 
as  he  pleased,  since  his  — resignation  ! 

And  there  was  a  new  trouble  coming.  The  Reform  Bill  for  England 
had  passed  ;  but  now  there  was  to  be  another  Reform  Bill  for  Ireland. 
Let  them  pass  what  bill  they  might,  this  would  not  render  necessary  a 
new  Irish  election  till  the  entire  House  should  be  dissolved.  But  he 
feared  that  he  would  be  called  upon  to  vote  for  the  abolition  of  his 
own  borough, —  and  for  other  points  almost  equally  distasteful  to  him. 
He  knew  that  he  would  not  be  consulted, —  but  would  be  called  upon 
to  vote,  and  perhaps  to  speak  ;  and  was  certain  that  if  he  did  so,  there 
would  be  war  between  him  and  his  constituents.  Lord  Tulla  had  al- 
ready communicated  to  him  his  ideas  that  for  certain  excellent  reasons 
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Loughshane  ought  to  be  spared.  But  this  evil  was,  he  hoped,  a  distant 
one.  It  was  generally  thought  that,  as  the  English  Reform  Bill  had  been 
passed  last  year,  and  as  the  Irish  bill,  if  carried,  could  not  be  imme- 
diately operative,  the  doing"  of  the  thing  might  probably  be  postponed 
to  the  next  session. 

When  he  first  saw  Lady  Laura  he  was  struck  by  the  great  change  in 
her  look  and  manner.  She  seemed  to  him  to  be  old  and  worn,  and  he 
judged  her  to  be  wretched, —  as  she  was.  She  had  written  to  him  to 
say  that  she  would  be  at  her  father's  house  on  such  and  such  a  mor- 
ning, and  he  had  gone  to  her  there.  "  It  is  of  no  use  your  coming  to 
Grosvenor  Place,"  she  said..  "  I  see  nobody  there,  and  the  house  is 
like  a  prison."  Later  in  the  interview  she  told  him  not  to  come  and 
dine  there,  even  though  Mr.  Kennedy  should  ask  him. 

"  And  why  not  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  Because  everything  would  be  stiff,  and  cold,  and  uncomfortable. 
I  suppose  you  do  not  wish  to  make  your  way  into  a  lady's  house  if  she 
asks  you  not."  There  was  a  sort  of  smile  on  her  face  as  she  said  this, 
but  he  could  perceive  that  it  was  'a  very  bitter  smile.  "  You  can  easily 
excuse  yourself." 

"  Yes,  I  can  excuse  myself." 

"  Then  do  so.  If  you  are  particularly  anxious  to  dine  with  Mr. 
Kennedy,  you  can  easily  do  so  at  your  club."  In  the  tone  of  her 
voice,  and  the  words  she  used,  she  hardly  attempted  to  conceal  her 
dislike  of  her  husband. 

"  And  now  tell  me  about  Miss  Effingham,"  he  said. 

"There  is  nothing  for  me  to  tell." 

"  Yes  there  is  ; —  much  to  tell.  You  need  not  spare  me.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  deny  to  you  that  I  have  been  hit  hard, —  so  hard,  that  I 
have  been  nearly  knocked  down  ;  but  it  will  not  hurt  me  now  to  hear 
of  it  all.     Did  she  always  love  him?" 

"  I  cannot  say.     I  think  she  did  after  her  own  fashion." 

"  I  sometimes  think  women  would  be  less  cruel,"  he  said,  "  if  they 
knew  how  great  is  the  anguish  they  can  cause." 

"  Has  she  been  cruel  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of.  But  if  she  loved  Chiltern,  why 
did  she  not  tell  him  so  at  once  ?     And  why " 

"This  is  complaining,  Mr.  Finn." 

"  I  will  not  complain.  I  would  not  even  think  of  it,  if  I  could  help 
it.     Are  they  to  be  married  soon  ?  " 

"  In  July  ; — so  they  now  say." 

"  And  where  will  they  live  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  no  one  can  tell.  I  do  not  think  that  they  agree  as  yet  as  to 
that.  But  if  she  has  a  strong  wish  Oswald  will  yield  to  it.  He  was 
always  generous." 

"  I  would  not  even  have  had  a  wish, —  except  to  have  her  with  me." 

There  was  a  pause  for  a  moment,  and  then  Lady  Laura  answered 
him  with  a  touch  of  scorn  in  her  voice, —  and  with  some  scorn,  too,  in 
her  eye  ; — "  That  is  all  very  well,  Mr.  Finn ;  but  the  season  will  not  be 
over  before  there  is  some  one  else." 

"  There  you  wrong  me." 

"  They  tell  me  that  you  are  already  at  Madame  Goesler's  feet." 

"  Madame  Goesler  !  " 
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"What  matters  who  it  is  as  long  as  she  is  young  and  pretty,  and  has 
the  interest  attached  to  her  of  something  more  than  ordinary  position  ? 
When  men  tell  me  of  the  cruelty  of  women,  I  think  that  no  woman 
can  be  really  cruel  because  no  man  is  capable  of  suffering.  A  woman, 
if  she  is  thrown  aside,  does  suffer." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  then,  that  I  am  indifferent  to  Miss  Effing- 
ham ? "  When  he  thus  spoke,  I  wonder  whether  he  had  forgotten,  that 
he  had  ever  declared  to  this  very  woman  to  whom  he  was  speaking,  a 
passion  for  herself. 

'"  Psha ! " 

"  It  suits  you,  Lady  Laura,  to  be  harsh  to  me,  but  you  are  not  speak- 
ing your  thoughts." 

Then  she  lost  all  control  of  herself,  and  poured  out  to  him  the  real 
truth  that  was  in  her.  "And  whose  thoughts  did  you  speak  when  you 
and  I  were  on  the  braes  of  Loughlinter?  Am  I  wrong  in  saying  that 
change  is  easy  to  you,  or  have  I  grown  to  be  so  old  that  you  can  talk 
to  me  as  though  those  far  away  follies  ought  to  be  forgotten  ?  Was  it 
so  long  ago  ?  Talk  of  love  !  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  your  heart  is  one  in 
which  love  can  have  no  durable  hold.  Violet  Effingham  !  There  may 
be  a  dozen  Violets  after  her,  and  you  will  be  none  the  worse."  Then 
she  walked  away  from  him  to  the  window,  and  he  stood  still,  dumb,  on 
the  spot  that  he  had  occupied.  "  You  had  better  go  now,"  she  said, 
"  and  forget  what  has  passed  between  us.  I  know  that  you  are  a 
gentleman,  and  that  you  will  forget  it."  The  strong  idea  of  his  mind 
when  he  heard  all  this  was  the  injustice  of  her  attack, —  of  the  attack 
as  coming  from  her,  who  had  all  but  openly  acknowledged  that  she  had 
married  a  man  whom  she  had  not  loved  because  it  suited  her  to  escape 
from  a  man  whom  she  did  love.  She  was  reproaching  him  now  for  his 
fickleness  in  having  ventured  to  set  his  heart  upon  another  woman, 
when  she  herself  had  been  so  much  worse  than  fickle, —  so  profoundly 
false  !  And  yet  he  could  not  defend  himself  by  accusing  her.  What 
would  she  have  had  of  him?  What  would  she  have  proposed  to  him, 
had  he  questioned  her  as  to  his  future,  when  they  were  together  on  the 
braes  of  Loughlinter  ?  Would  she  not  have  bid  him  to  find  some  one 
else  whom  he  could  love  ?  Would  she  then  have  suggested  to  him  the 
propriety  of  nursing  his  love  for  herself, —  for  her  who  was  about  to 
become  another  man's  wife  ?  And  yet  because  he  had  not  done  so, 
and  because  she  had  made  herself  wretched  by  marrying  a  man  whom 
she  did  not  love,  she  reproached  him  ! 

He  could  not  tell  her  of  all  this,  so  he  fell  back  for  his  defence  on 
words  which  had  passed  between  them  since  the  day  when  they  had 
met  on  the  braes.  "  Lady  Laura,"  he  said,  "  it  is  only  a  month  or  two 
since  you  spoke  to  me  as  though  you  wished  that  Violet  Effingham 
might  be  my  wife." 

"  I  never  wished  it.  I  never  said  that  I  wished  it.  There  are  mo- 
ments in  which  we  try  to  give  a  child  any  brick  on  the  chimney  top 
for  which  it  may  whimper."  Then  there  was  another  silence  which  she 
was  the  first  to  break.  "You  had  better  go,"  she  said.  "  I  know  that 
I  have  committed  myself,  and  of  course  I  would  rather  be  alone." 

"And  what  would  you  wish  that  I  should  do  ?" 

"  Do  ? "  she  said.     "  What  you  do,  can  be  nothing  to  me." 
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"Must  we  be  strangers,  you  and  I,  because  there  was  a  time  in 
which  we  were  almost  more  than  friends  ? " 

"  I  have  spoken  nothing  about  myself,  sir, —  only  as  I  have  been 
drawn  to  do  so  by  your  pretence  of  being  love-sick.  You  can  do  no- 
thing for  me, —  nothing, —  nothing.  What  is  it  possible  that  you  should 
do  for  me  ?  You  are  not  my  father,  or  my  brother."  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  she  wanted  him  to  fall  at  her  feet.  It  is  to  be  supposed 
that  had  he  done  so  her  reproaches  would  have  been  hot  and  heavy 
on  him  ;  but  yet  it  almost  seemed  to  him  as  though  he  had  no  other 
alternative.  No  ! —  He  was  not  her  father  or  her  brother  ; —  nor  could 
he  be  her  husband.  And  at  this  very  moment,  as  she  knew,  his  heart 
was  sore  with  love  for  another  woman.  And  yet  he  hardly  knew  how, 
not  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  swear,  that  he  would  return  now 
and  for  ever  to  his  old  passion,  hopeless,  sinful,  degraded  as  it  would 
be. 

"  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  do  something,"  he  said,  drawing 
near  to  her. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  done,"  she  said,  clasping  her  hands  together. 
"  For  me  nothing.  I  have  before  me  no  escape,  no  hope,  no  prospect 
of  relief,  no  place  of  consolation.  You  have  everything  before  you. 
You  complain  of  a  wound !  You  have  at  least  shown,  that  such 
wounds  with  you  are  capable  of  cure.  You  cannot  but  feel  that  when 
I  hear  your  wailings,  I  must  be  impatient.  You  had  better  leave  me 
now,  if  you  please." 

"  And  are  we  to  be  no  longer  friends  ? "  he  asked. 

"  As  far  as  friendship  can  go  without  intercourse,  I  shall  always  be 
your  friend." 

Then  he  went,  and  as  he  walked  down  to  his  office,  so  intent  was  he 
on  that  which  had  just  passed  that  he  hardly  saw  the  people  as  he  met 
them,  or  was  aware  of  the  streets  through  which  his  way  led  him. 
There  had  been  something  in  the  later  words  which  Lady  Laura  had 
spoken  that  had  made  him  feel  almost  unconsciously  that  the  injustice 
of  her  reproaches  was  not  so  great  as  he  had  at  first  felt  it  to  be,  and 
that  she  had  some  cause  for  her  scorn.  If  her  case  was  such  as  she 
had  so  plainly  described  it,  what  was  his  plight  as  compared  with  hers? 
He  had  lost  his  Violet,  and  was  in  pain.  There  must  be  much  of  suf- 
fering before  him.  But  though  Violet  were  lost,  the  world  was  not  all 
blank  before  his  eyes.  He  had  not  told  himself,  even  in  his  dreariest 
moments,  that  there  was  before  him  "  no  escape,  no  hope,  no  prospect 
of  relief,  no  place  of  consolation."  And  then  he  began  to  think 
whether  this  must  in  truth  be  the  case  with  Lady  Laura.  What  if  Mr. 
Kennedy  were  to  die  ?  What  in  such  case  as  that  would  he  do  ?  In 
ten  or  perhaps  in  five  years  time  might  it  not  be  possible  for  him  to  go 
through  the  ceremony  of  falling  upon  his  knees,  with  stiffened  joints 
indeed,  but  still  with  something  left  of  the  ardour  of  his  old  love,  of 
his  oldest  love  of  all  ? 

As  he  was  thinking  of  this  he  was  brought  up  short  in  his  walk  as 
he  was  entering  the  Green  Park  beneath  the  Duke's  figure,  by  Laurence 
Fitzgibbon.  "  How  dare  you  not  be  in  your  office  at  such  an  hour 
as  this,  Finn,  me  boy, —  or,  at  least,  not  in  the  House, —  or  serv- 
ing your  masters  after  some  fashion  ? "  said  the  late  Under  Secretary. 
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"  So  I  am.  I've  been  on  a  message  to  Marylebone,  to  find  what  the 
people  there  think  about  the  Canadas." 

"  And  what  do  they  think  about  the  Canadas  in  Marylebone  ? " 

"  Not  one  man  in  a  thousand  cares  whether  the  Canadians  prosper 
or  fail  to  prosper.  They  care  that  Canada  should  not  go  to  the  States, 
because, —  though  they. don't  love  the  Canadians,  they  do'ha^e  the 
Americans.  That's  about  the  feeling  in  Marylebone, —  and  it's  aston- 
ishing how  like  the  Maryleboners  are  to  the  rest  of  the  world." 

"  Dear  me,  what  a  fellow  you  are  for  an  Under-Secretary !  You've 
iieard  the  news  about  little  Violet." 

"  What  news  ? " 

"  She  has  quarrelled  with  Chiltern,  you  know." 

"  Who  says  so  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  who  says  so,  but  they  tell  me  it's  true.  Take  an  old 
friend's  advice,  and  strike  while  the  iron's  hot." 

Phineas  did  not  believe  what  he  had  heard,  but  though  he  did  not 
believe  it,  still  the  tidings  set  his  heart  beating.  He  would  have 
believed  it  less  perhaps  had  he  known  that  Laurence  had  just  received 
the  news  from  Mrs.  Bonteen. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 
THE  TOP  BRICK  OF  THE  CHIMNEY. 

Madame  Max  Goesler  was  a  lady  who  knew  that  in  fighting  the  bat- 
tles which  fell  to  her  lot,  in  arranging  the  social  difficulties  which  she 
found  in  her  way,  in  doing  the  work  of  the  world  which  came  to  her 
share,  very  much  more  care  was  necessary, —  and  care  too  about  things 
apparently  trifling. —  than  was  demanded  by  the  affairs  of  people  in 
general.  And  this  was  not  the  case  so  much  on  account  of  any  special 
disadvantage  under  which  she  laboured,  as  because  she  was  ambitious 
of  doing  the  very  uttermost  with  those  advantages  which  she  possessed. 
Her  own  birth  had  not  been  high,  and  that  of  her  husband,  we  may 
perhaps  say,  had  been  very  low.  He  had  been  old  when  she  had  mar- 
ried him,  and  she  had  had  little  power  of  making  any  progress  till  he 
had  left  her  a  widow.  Then  she  found  herself  possessed  of  money, 
certainly;  of  wit, —  as  she  believed ;  and  of  a  something  in  her  per- 
sonal appearance  which,  as  she  plainly  told  herself,  she  might  perhaps 
palm  off  upon  the  world  as  beauty.  She  was  a  woman  who  did  not 
flatter  herself,  who  did  not  strongly  believe  in  herself,  who  could  even 
bring  herself  to  wonder  that  men  and  women  in  high  position  should 
condescend  to  notice  such  a  one  as  her.  With  all  her  ambition,  there 
was  a  something  of  genuine  humility  about  her;  and  with  all  the  hard- 
ness she  had  learned  there  was  a  touch  of  womanly  softness  which 
would  sometimes  obtrude  itself  upon  her  heart.  When  she  found  a 
woman  really  kind  to  her,  she  would  be  very  kind  in  return.  And 
though  she  prized  wealth,  and  knew  that  her  money  was  her  only  rock 
of  strength,  she  could  be  lavish  with  it,  as  though  it  were  dirt. 

But  she  was  highly  ambitious,  and  she  played  her  game  with  great 
skill  and  great  caution.  Her  doors  were  not  opened  to  all  callers;  — 
were  shut  even  to  some  who  find  but  few  doors  closed  against  them  ; 
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—  were  shut  occasionally  to  those  whom  she  most  specially  wished  to 
see  within  them.  She  knew  how  to  allure  by  denying,  and  to  make 
the  gift  rich  by  delaying  it.  We  are  told  by  the  Latin  proverb  that  he 
who  gives  quickly  gives  twice ;  but  I  say  that  she  who  gives  quickly 
seldom  gives  more  than  half.  When  in  the  early  spring  the  Duke  of 
Omnium  first  knocked  at  Madame  Max  Goesler's  door,  he  was  informed 
that  she  was  not  at  home.  The  Duke  felt  very  cross  as  he  handed  his 
card  out  from  his  dark  green  brougham, —  on  the  panel  of  which  there 
was  no  blazon  to  tell  of  the  owner's  rank.  He  was  very  cross.  She 
had  told  him  that  she  was  always  at  home  between  four  and  six  on  a 
Thursday.  He  had  condescended  to  remember  the  information,  and 
had  acted  upon  it, —  and  now  she  was  not  at  home  !  She  was  not  at 
home,  though  he  had  come  on  a  Thursday  at  the  very  hour  she  had 
named  to  him.  Any  duke  would  have  been  cross,  but  the  Duke  of 
Omnium  was  particularly  cross.  No;  —  he  certainly  would  give  him- 
self no  further  trouble  by  going  to  the  cottage  in  Park  Lane.  And  yet 
Madame  Max  Goesler  had  been  in  her  own  drawing-room,  while  the 
Duke  was  handing  out  his  card  from  the  brougham  below. 

On  the  next  morning  there  came  to  him  a  note  from  the  cottage, — 
such  a  pretty  note  !  —  so  penitent,  so  full  of  remorse, —  and,  Which  was 
better  still,  so  laden  with  disappointment,  that  he  forgave  her. 

"  My  dear  Duke, 

"  I  hardly  know  how  to  apologise  to  you,  after  having  told  you 
that  I  am  always  at  home  on  Thursdays;  and  I  was  at  home  yesterday 
when  you  called.  But  I  was  unwell,  and  I  had  told  the  servant  to  deny 
me,  not  thinking  how  much  I  might  be  losing.  Indeed,  indeed,  I 
would  not  have  given  way  to  a  silly  headache,  had  I  thought  that  your 
Grace  would  have  been  here.  I  suppose  that  now  I  must  not  even 
hope  for  the  photograph. 

"Yours  penitently, 

"  Marie  M.  G." 

The  note-paper  was  very  pretty  note-paper,  hardly  scented,  and  yet 
conveying  a  sense  of  something  sweet,  and  the  monogram  was  small 
and  new,  and  fantastic  without  being  grotesque,  and  the  writing  was 
of  that  sort  which  the  Duke,  having  much  experience,  had  learned  to 
like. —  and  there  was  something  in  the  signature  which  pleased  him. 
So  he  wrote  a  reply, — 

"  Dear  Madame  Max  Goesler, 

"  I  will  call  again  next  Thursday,  or,  if  prevented,  will  let  you 
know. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  O." 

When  the  green  brougham  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the  cottage  on 
the  next  Thursday,  Madame  Goesler  was  at  home,  and  had  no  head- 
ache. 

She  was  not  at  all  penitent  now.  She  had  probably  studied  the 
subject,  and  had  resolved  that  penitence  was  more  alluring  in  a  letter 
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than  when  acted  in  person.  She  received  her  guest  with  perfect  ease, 
and  apologised  for  the  injury  done  to  him  in  the  preceding  week,  with 
much  self-complacency.  "  I  was  so  sorry  when  I  got  your  card,"  .she 
said  ;  "  and  yet  I  am  so  glad  now  that  you  were  refused." 

"  If  you  were  ill,"  said  the  Duke,  "  it  was  better." 

"  I  was  horribly  ill,  to  tell  the  truth ; —  as  pale  as  a  death's  head, 
and  without  a  word  to  say  for  myself.     I  was  fit  to  see  no  one." 

"Then  of  course  you  were  right." 

"  But  it  flashed  upon  me  immediately  that  I  had  named  a  day,  and 
that  you  had  been  kind  enough  to  remember  it.  But  I  did  not  think 
you  came  to  London  till  the  March  winds  were  over." 

"  The  March  winds  blow  everywhere  in  this  wretched  island,  Madame 
Goesler,  and  there  is  no  escaping  them.  Youth  may  prevail  against 
them ;  but  on  me  they  are  so  potent  that  I  think  they  will  succeed  in 
driving  me  out  of  my  country.  I  doubt  whether  an  old  man  should 
ever  live  in  England  if  he  can  help  it." 

The  Duke  certainly  was  an  old  man,  if  a  man  turned  of  seventy  be 
old  ; — and  he  was  a  man  too  who  did  not  bear  his  years  with  hearty 
strength.  He  moved  slowly,  and  turned  his  limbs,  when  he  did  turn 
them,  as  though  the  joints  were  stiff  in  their  sockets.  But  there  was 
nevertheless  about  him  a  dignity  of  demeanour,  a  majesty  of  person, 
and  an  upright  carriage  which  did  not  leave  an  idea  of  old  age  as  the 
first  impress  on  the  minds  of  those  who  encountered  the  Duke  of 
Omnium.  He  was  tall  and  moved  without  a  stoop ;  and  though  he 
moved  slowly,  he  had  learned  to  seem  so  to  do  because  it  was  the 
proper  kind  of  movement  for  one  so  high  up  in  the  world  as  himself. 
And  perhaps  his  tailor  did  something  for  him.  He  had  not  been  long 
under  Madame  Max  Goesler's  eyes  before  she  perceived  that  his  tailor 
had  done  a.  good  deal  for  him.  When  he  alluded  to  his  own  age  and 
to  her  youth,  she  said  some  pleasant  little  word  as  to  the  difference 
between  oak-trees  and  currant-bushes  ;  and  by  that  time  she  was  seated 
comfortably  on  her  sofa,  and  the  Duke  was  on  a  chair  before  her, — 
just  as  might  have  been  any  man  who  was  not  a  Duke. 

After  a  little  time  the  photograph  was  brought  forth  from  his  Grace's 
pocket.  That  bringing  out  and  giving  of  photographs,  with  the  de- 
mand for  counter  photographs,  is  the  most  absurd  practice  of  the  day. 
"  I  don't  think  I  look  very  nice,  do  I  ? "  "  Oh  yes  ;  —  very  nice  ;  but  a 
little  too  old  ;  and  certainly  you  haven't  got  those  spots  all  over  your 
forehead."  These  are  the  remarks  which  on  such  occasions  are  the 
most  common.  It  may  be  said  that  to  give  a  photograph  or  to  take  a 
photograph  without  the  utterance  of  some  words  which  would  be  felt 
by  a  bystander  to  be  absurd,  is  almost  an  impossibility.  At  this  mo- 
ment there  was  no  bystander,  and  therefore  the  Duke  and  the  lady  had 
no  need  for  caution.  Words  were  spoken  that  were  very  absurd. 
Madame  Goesler  protested  that  the  Duke's  photograph  was  more  to 
her  than  the  photographs  of  all  the  world  beside ;  and  the  Duke  de- 
clared that  he  would  carry  the  lady's  picture  next  to  his  heart, —  I  am 
afraid  he  said  for  ever  and  ever.  Then  he  took  her  hand  and  pressed 
it,  and  was  conscious  that  for  a  man  over  seventy  years  of  age  he  did 
that  kind  of  thing  very  well. 

"  You  will  come  and  dine  with  me,  Duke  ?"  she  said,  when  he  began 
to  talk  of  going. 
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"  I  never  dine  out." 

"  That  is  just  the  reason  you  should  dine  with  me.  You  shall  meet 
nobody  you  do  not  wish  to  meet." 

"I  would  so  much  rather  see  you  in  this  way, —  I  would  indeed.  I 
do  dine  out  occasionally,  but  it  is  at  big  formal  parties,  which  I  cannot 
escape  without  giving  offence." 

"  And  you  cannot  escape  my  little  not  formal  party, —  without  giving 
offence."  She  looked  into  his  face  as  she  spoke,  and  he  knew  that 
she  meant  it.  And  he  looked  into  hers,  and  thought  that  her  eyes 
were  brighter  than  any  he  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  in  these  latter 
days.     "  Name  your  own  day,  Duke.     Will  a  Sunday  suit  you  ?" 

"  If  I  must  come ." 

"  You  must  come."  As  she  spoke  her  eyes  sparkled  more  and  more, 
and  her  colour  went  and  came,  and  she  shook 'her  curls  till  they  emitted 
through  the  air  the  same  soft  feeling  of  a  perfume  that  her  note  had 
produced.  Then  her  foot  peeped  out  from  beneath  the  black  and  yel- 
low drapery  of  her  dress,  and  the  Duke  saw  that  it  was  perfect.  And 
she  put  out  her  finger  and  touched  his  arm  as  she  spoke.  Her  hand 
was  very  fair,  and  her  fingers  were  bright  with  rich  gems.  To  men 
such  as  the  Duke,  a  hand,  to  be  quite  fair,  should  be  bright  with  rich 
gems.  "You  must  come,"  she  said, —  not  imploring  him  now  but  com- 
manding him. 

"  Then  I  will  come,"  he  answered,  and  a  certain  Sunday  was  fixed. 

The  arranging  of  the  guests  was  a  little  difficulty,  till  Madame 
Goesler  begged  the  Duke  to  bring  with  him  Lady  Glencora  Palliser, 
his  nephew's  wife.  This  at  last  he  agreed  to  do.  As  the  wife  of  his 
nephew  and  heir,  Lady  Glencora  was  to  the  Duke  all  that  a  woman 
could  be.  She  was  everything  that  was  proper  as  to  her  own  conduct, 
and  not  obtrusive  as  to  his.  She  did  not  bore  him.  and  yet  she  was 
attentive.  Although  in  her  husband's  house  she  was  a  fierce  politician, 
in  his  house  she  was  simply  an  attractive  woman.  "  Ah  ;  she  is  very 
clever,"  the  Duke  once  said,  "  she  adapts  herself.  If  she  were  to  go 
from  any  one  place  to  any  other,  she  would  be  at  home  in  both."  And 
the  movement  of  his  Grace's  hand  as  he  spoke  seemed  to  indicate  the 
widest  possible  sphere  for  travelling  and  the  widest  possible  scope  for 
adaptation.  The  dinner  was  arranged,  and  went  off  very  pleasantly. 
Madame  Goesler's  eyes  were  not  quite  so  bright  as  they  were  during 
that  morning  visit,  nor  did  she  touch  her  guest's  arm  in  a  manner  so 
alluring.  She  was  very  quiet,  allowing  her  guests  to  do  most  of  the 
talking.  But  the  dinner  and  the  flowers  and  the  wine  were  excellent, 
and  the  whole  thing  was  so  quiet  that  the  Duke  liked  it.  "  And  now 
you  must  come  and  dine  with  me,"  the  Duke  said  as  he  took  his  leave. 
"  A  command  to  that  effect  will  be  one  which  I  certainly  shall  not  dis- 
obey," whispered  Madame  Goesler. 

"  I  am  afraid  he  is  going  to  get  fond  of  that  woman."  These  words 
were  spoken  early  on  the  following  morning  by  Lady  Glencora  to  her 
husband,  Mr.  Palliser. 

"  He  is  always  getting  fond  of  some  woman,  and  he  will  to  the  end," 
said  Mr.  Palliser. 

"But  this  Madame  Max  Goesler  is  very  clever." 

"  So  they  tell  me.     I   have  generally  thought  that  my  uncle  likes 
talking  to  a  fool  the  best." 
J9 
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"  Every  man  likes  a  clever  woman  the  best,"  said  Lady  Glencora,  "  it 
the  clever  woman  only  knows  how  to  use  her  cleverness." 

"  I'm  sure  I  hope  he'll  be  amused,"  said  Mr.  Palliser  innocently.  "A 
little  amusement  is  all  that  he  cares  for  now." 

"  Suppose  you  were  told  some  day  that  he  was  going to  be  mar- 
ried ?"  said  Lady  Glencora. 

"  My  uncle  married  !  " 

"Why  not  he  as  well  as  another  ?" 

"And  to  Madame  Goesler  ? " 

"  If  he  be  ever  married  it  will  be  to  some  such  woman." 

"  There  is  not  a  man  in  all  England  who  thinks  more  of  his  own  po- 
sition than  my  uncle,"  said  Mr.  Palliser  somewhat  proudly, —  almost 
with  a  touch  of  anger. 

"  That  is  all  very  well,  Plantagenet,  and  true  enough  in  a  kind  of 
way.  But  a  child  will  sacrifice  all  that  it  has  for  the  top  brick  of  the 
chimney,  and  old  men  sometimes  become  children.  You  would  not 
like  to  be  told  some  morning  that  there  was  a  little  Lord  Silverbridge 
in  the  world."  Now  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Omnium,  when 
the  Duke  of  Omnium  had  a  son,  was  called  the  Earl  of  Silverbridge  ; 
and  Mr.  Palliser,  when  this  question  was  asked  him,  became  very 
pale.  Mr.  Palliser  knew  well  how  thoroughly  the  cunning  of  the  ser- 
pent was  joined  to  the  purity  of  the  dove  in  the  person  of  his  wife, 
and  he  was  sure  that  there  was  cause  for  fear  when  she  hinted  at 
danger. 

"  Perhaps  you  had  better  keep  your  eye  upon  him,"  he  said  to  his  wife. 

"  And  upon  her,"  said  Lady  Glencora. 

When  Madame  Goesler  dined  at  the  Duke's  house  in  St.  James's 
Square  there  was  a  large  party,  and  Lady  Glencora  knew  that  there 
was  no  need  for  apprehension  then.  Indeed  Madame  Goesler  was  no 
more  than  any  other  guest,  and  the  Duke  hardly  spoke  to  her.  There 
was  a  duchess  there, —  the  Duchess  of  St.  Bungay,  and  old  Lady 
Hartletop,  who  was  a  dowager  marchioness, — an  old  lady  who  pestered 
the  Duke  very  sorely, —  and  Madame  Max  Goesler  received  her  re- 
ward, and  knew  that  she  was  receiving  it,  in  being  asked  to  meet  these 
people.  Would  not  all  these  names,  including  her  own,  be  blazoned 
to  the  world  in  the  columns  of  the  next  day's  "Morning  Post  ?"  There 
was  no  absolute  danger  here,  as  Lady  Glencora  knew  ;  and  Lady  Glen- 
cora, who  was  tolerant  and  begrudged  nothing  to  Madame  Max  except 
the  one  thing,  was  quite  willing  to  meet  the  lady  at  such  a  grand  affair 
as  this.  But  the  Duke,  even  should  he  become  ever  so  childish  a  child 
in  his  old  age,  still  would  have  that  plain  green  brougham  at  his  com- 
mand, and  could  go  anywhere  in  that  at  any  hour  in  the  day.  And  then 
Madame  Goesler  was  so  manifestly  a  clever  woman.  A  Duchess  of 
Omnium  might  be  said  to  fill, —  in  the  estimation,  at  any  rate,  of  Eng- 
lish people, —  the  highest  position  in  the  world  short  of  royalty.  And 
the  reader  will  remember  that  Lady  Glencora  intended  to  be  a  Duchess 
of  Omnium  herself, —  unless  some  very  unexpected  event  should  in- 
trude itself.  She  intended  also  that  her  little  boy,  her  fair-haired, 
curly-pated,  bold-faced  little  boy,  should  be  Earl  of  Silverbridge,  when 
the  sand  of  the  old  man  should  have  run  itself  out.  Heavens,  what  a 
blow  would  it  be,  should  some  little  wizen-cheeked  half-monkey  baby, 
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with  black,  brown,  and  yellow  skin,  be  brought  forward  and  shown  to 
her  some  day  as  the  heir  !  What  a  blow  to  herself ;  —  and  what  a  blow 
to  all  England  !  "We  can't  prevent  it  if  he  chooses  to  do  it,"  said  her 
husband,  who  had  his  budget  to  bring  forward  that  very  night,  and  who 
in  truth  cared  more  for  his  budget  than  he  did  for  his  heirship  at  that 
moment.  "  But  we  must  prevent  it,"  said  Lady  Glencora.  "  If  I  stick 
to  him  by  the  tail  of  his  coat,  I'll  prevent  it."  At  the  time  when  she 
thus  spoke,  the  dark  green  brougham  had  been  twice  again  brought  up 
at  the  door  in  Park  Lane. 

And  the  brougham  was  standing  there  a  third  time.  It  was  May 
now,  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  the  park  opposite  was  beautiful  with 
green  things,  and  the  air  was  soft  and  balmy,  as  it  will  be  sometimes 
even  in  May,  and  the  flowers  in  the  balcony  were  full  of  perfume,  and 
the  charm  of  London, —  what  London  can  be  to  the  rich, —  was  at  its 
height.  The  Duke  was  sitting  in  Madame  Goesler's  drawing-room,  at 
some  distance  from  her,  for  she  had  retreated.  The  Duke  had  a 
habit  of  taking  her  hand,  which  she  never  would  permit  for  above  a 
few  seconds.  At  such  times  she  would  show  no  anger,  but  would 
retreat. 

"Marie,"  said  the  Duke,  "you  will  go  abroad  when  the  summer  is 
over."  As  an  old  man  he  had  taken  the  privilege  of  calling  her  Marie, 
and  she  had  not  forbidden  it. 

"  Yes,  probably  ;  to  Vienna.  I  have  property  in  Vienna,  you  know, 
which  must  be  looked  after." 

"  Do  not  mind  Vienna  this  year.     Come  to  Italy." 

"  What ;  in  summer,  Duke  ?  " 

"  The  lakes  are  charming  in  August.  I  have  a  villa  on  Gomo  which 
is  empty  now,  and  I  think  I  shall  go  there.  If  you  do  not  know  the 
Italian  lakes,  I  shall  be  so  happy  to  show  them  to  you." 

"  I  know  them  well,  my  lord.  When  I  was  young  I  was  on  the  Mag- 
giore  almost  alone.  Some  day  I  will  tell  you  a  history  of  what  I  was 
in  those  days." 

"  You  shall  tell  it  me  there." 

"  No,  my  lord,  I  fear  not.     I  have  no  villa  there." 

"  Will  you  not  accept  the  loan  of  mine  ?  It  shall  be  all  your  own  while 
you  use  it." 

"  My  own, —  to  deny  the  right  of  entrance  to  its  owner  ?" 

"  If  it  so  pleases  you." 

"  It  would  not  please  me.  It  would  so  far  from  please  me  that  I  will 
never  put  myself  in  a  position  that  might  make  it  possible  for  me  to 
require  to  do  so.  No,  Duke  •  it  behoves  me  to  live  in  houses  of  my  own. 
Women  of  whom  more  is  known  can  afford  to  be  your  guest." 

"  Marie,  I  would  have  no  other  guest  than  you." 

"  It  cannot  be  so,  Duke." 

"  And  why  not  ? " 

"  Why  not?  Am  I  to  be  put  to  the  blush  by  being  made  to  answer 
such  a  question  as  that  ?  Because  the  world  would  say  that  the  Duke 
of  Omnium  had  a  new  mistress,  and  that  Madame  Goesler  was  the 
woman.  Do  you  think  that  I  would  be  any  man's  mistress;  —  even 
yours  ?  Or  do  you  believe  that  for  the  sake  of  the  softness  of  a  summer 
evening  on  an  Italian  lake,  I  would  give  cause  to  the  tongues  of  the 
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women  here  to  say  that  I  was  such  a  thing?  You  would  have  me  lose 
all  that  I  have  gained  by  steady  years  of  sober  work  for  the  sake  of  a 
week  or  two  of  dalliance  such  as  that !  No,  Duke  ;  not  for  your 
dukedom  !  " 

How  his  Grace  might  have  got  through  his  difficulty  had  they  been 
left  alone,  cannot  be  told.  For  at  this  moment  the  door  was  opened, 
and  Lady  Glencora  Palliser  was  announced. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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GLIMPSES  OF  TUSCANY. 

SANTO    SPIRITO. 


SANTO  SPIRITO  is  not  as  well  known  to  strangers  as  the  other 
large  churches  of  Florence.  It  is  on  the  south,  or  less  frequented, 
side  of  the  river,  and  is  so  hemmed  in,  hidden  away,  and  thrust  out  of 
sight,  by  compact  masses  of  tall  dwellings  and  old  palaces,  that,  although 
just  round  the  corner  from  the  Pitti,  it  was  a  month  before  I  found  it 
out.  Indeed,  I  was  only  then  apprised  of  its  existence  by  the  drums 
of  the  Sixth  grenadiers  beating  for  military  Mass. 

A  piazza  in  Florence  means  an  acre,  more  or  less,  of  oblong,  open, 
flat,  macadamized,  unornamented  ground  ;  without  tree,  or  shrub,  or 
flower,  or  even  the  picturesque  grasses  of  the  deader  Italian  towns. 
The  piazza  of  Santo  Spirito  is  peculiarly  bald  and  insipid.  The  exte- 
rior of  the  church  itself  is  dreadful ;  shabbiness  and  dilapidation  un- 
relieved by  a  single  line  of  beauty.  The  cupola,  for  which  Brunelleschi 
is  responsible,  is  mean  almost  to  vulgarity  ;  almost  as  mean  as  the 
cupola  of  San  Lorenzo.  Two  such  cupolas  would  ruin  any  other  rep- 
utation than  his  who  vaulted  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore.  The  only  redeem- 
ing feature  in  the  whole  quadrilateral  is  the  charming  Campanile,  or 
belfry  of  Baccio  d'Agnolo's,  which  hovers  like  the  dream  of  a  poet 
over  Ser  Filippo's  prose.  The  facade  of  the  church  is  unfinished,  and, 
what  is  worse,  disfigured  by  the  introduction  of  the  scroll,  that  poorest, 
falsest,  shallowest  of  architectural  devices.  The  scroll  is  properly  the 
symbol  of  the  fleeting ;  a  line  described  through  air  or  water  with  wand 
or  wheel  ;  the  scriptural  type  of  evanescence:  '■'•And  the  heavens  shall 
be  rolled  away  like  a  scroll'1''  (Isaiah.)  "  And  the  heavens  withdrew,  as 
a  scroll  rolled  up  together."     (Revelation.) 
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How  monstrous  a  violation  of  all  fitness  to  adopt  it  as  part  of  the 
fixed  form  and  outline  of  an  edifice  —  to  fasten  the  sign  of  the  tran- 
sient on  the  front  of  mansions  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Eter- 
nal !  The  front  is  the  weakest  elevation  of  the  basilica,  but  the  scroll 
only  makes  it  worse.  See  how  well  the  matter  can  be  mended  by  the 
gold  mosaic  and  linear  grace  of  San  Miniato,  by  the  arched  colonnades 
of  Pisa,  by  the  pointed  buttresses  —  not  the  wretched  windows  —  of 
Milan.  You  are  in  a  rage  with  Ser  Filippo  and  the  Renaissance  at 
once. 

But  enter ;  push  the  green  baize  aside  ;  step  fairly  in.  Heaven,  how 
beautiful !  What  breadth,  what  calm,  what  repose !  Round-arched 
aisles  of  dark  Corinthian  columns,  not  stopping  at  the  choir,  but  run- 
ning clean,  round  transepts  and  apsis,  traversing  a  Latin  cross  of  more 
than  three  hundred  by  nearly  two  hundred  feet.  No  stained  glass  — 
all  in  transparent  shadow,  like  the  heart  of  a  forest.  A  church  built 
for  use,  not  show ;  yet  lofty,  spacious,  beautiful,  with  an  atmosphere  of 
its  own  which  is  luxury  to  breathe.  Not  the  gloom  of  the  Duomo,  nor 
the  glow  of  St.  Peter's,  nor  yet  the  gray  of  San  Lorenzo ;  the  place  is 
haunted  by  a  dim,  mysterious  gladness.  Although  in  the  round  style, 
and  comparatively  barren  of  detail,  it  looks  larger  even  than  it  is ; 
larger  than  Santa  Maria  Novella  or  Santa  Croce.  I^real  magnitude 
is  enhanced  by  its  perfect  proportions  ;  a  fact  which  should  keep  us 
from  flippantly  imputing  to  the  same  cause  the  illusive  littleness  of  St. 
Peter's. 

But  the  grenadiers  are  marching  in,  "  fifty  score  strong ;"  their  bayo- 
nets are  flashing  in  nave  and  aisle.  You  would  think  the  church  would 
never  hold  them  all ;  yet  there  is  room  beneath  those  brown  arches  for 
thrice  as  many  more.  As  soon  as  the  men  are  formed,  the  officers 
march  down  the  nave  amidst  complete  silence  —  their  breasts  covered 
with  decorations  won  at  Magenta  and  Solferino — •  and  range  themselves 
before  the  choir.  In  the  transept  on  their  right  is  stationed  their  band, 
much  the  best  in  Florence  —  some  forty  instruments,  admirably  led, 
and  nearly  as  good  as  the  Austrian.  Just  as  the  music  begins,  the 
chaplain,  a  handsome,  grave  young  ecclesiastic  —  followed  by  two  tall 
grenadiers  who  serve  his  Mass  —  advances  from  Cronaca's  beautiful 
sacristry ;  and,  without  the  least  appearance  of  haste,  and  with  the 
utmost  dignity,  Mass  is  said  in  fifteen  minutes.  No  noise,  no  shuffling, 
no  whispering,  none  of  the  effort  and  formality  of  a  festa ;  the  charm 
is  that  of  a  ceremony  first  beheld  just  as  the  celebrants  are  first  at 
home  in  their  parts.  The  cavalry  Mass  at  Santa  Maria  Novella  is  far 
less  imposing  ;  dismounted  troopers  are  always  awkward,  and  their 
band,  in  this  instance,  is  a  poor  one.  But  it  was  very  fine  at  La  No- 
vella—  the  two  dragoons  flanking  the  altar  with  naked  sabres,  else 
motionless  at  their  sides,  flashed  forward  in  swift  salute  at  the  eleva- 
tion. 

As  soon  as  Mass  was  over,  the  troops  dispersed  and  I  was  at  liberty 
to  explore  the  church.  What  a  relief  to  find  the  pictures  covered  !  it 
almost  reconciled  me  to  Lent.  What  a  delight  to  find  all  the  details 
unobtrusive — all  the  chapels  modestly  in  the  background,  instead  of 
parading  their  comparative  insignificances.  Nothing  blank  or  bald  : 
a  broad,  single  effect  like  the  Sistine  Sibyls  and  Prophets,  or  the  Ma- 
donna of  the  Fish,  or  the  Idylls  of  the  King. 
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In  the  ages  of  faith,  the  monk,  the  noble,  and  the  state  went  hand 
in  hand  in  erecting  and  adorning  the  house  of  God —  in  making  it  gi- 
gantic, beautiful,  imperishable,  complete.  Not  only  in  Italy,  but 
throughout  Europe,  there  was  a  silent  compact  between  the  present 
and  the  future  —  an  assurance  that  the  inspiration  of  to-day  would  re- 
main the  inspiration  of  to-morrow  —  an  abiding  conviction  that  the 
creed  of  the  sire  would  remain  forever  precisely  the  creed  of  the  son. 
In  .his  belief,  the  founders  of  the  great  churches  cut  out  work  for  three 
centuries  with  less  misgiving  than  we  should  now  have  in  projecting 
for  as  many  years.  The  builders  of  the  English  abbeys  foresaw  not 
the  day  when  the  torch  and  sword  and  hammer  of  the  descendant 
would  be  uplifted  to  burn,  to  stain,  to  shatter  a  repudiated  inheritance ; 
when  the  rites  of  new  and  hostile  doctrines  would  affront  the  few  ances- 
tral temples  that  were  spared.  The  architects  of  St.  Peter's  foresaw 
not  the  large  revolt  for  which  they  were  unconsciously  paving  the  way 
in  Germany.  Like  ourselves,  to  be  sure,  they  had  the  record  of  the 
past  before  them.  Xhey  knew,  as  well  as  we,  that  naught  was  left  of 
Corinth,  and  next  to  nothing  of  Athens,  and  little  of  ancient  Rome 
save  her  Colosseum  and  her  Pantheon  ;  that  the  temple  of  Solomon 
was  ashes ;  that  the  obelisks  were  pilgrims  to  the  West ;  that  the  icntctl 
sepulchres  of  the  shepJicrd  kings  stood  solitary  and  meaningless  in  the 
desert.  "But,  in  spite  of  all  this  panorama  of  mutation  and  decay,  they 
could  not  subdue  the  sacred  instinct  of  building  for  eternity.  Christ- 
ianity was  so  charged  with  promise,  triumph,  and  immortality  that  they 
fancied  her  tabernacle  as  indestructible  as  herself.  There  was  a 
joyous  trust,  too,  that  "  the  time  was  at  hand,"  a  confident  expectation 
that  those  domes  and  spires  would  abide  till  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
man  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  his  angels. 

But  the  English  Reformation,  the  French  Revolution,  and  Italian 
Unification  have  taught  us  that  the  monuments  of  the  new  faith,  in- 
stead of  being  specially  exempt  from  injury,  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
insult  and  mutilation.  Men  and  nations  have  measurably  ceased  to 
care  or  expect  to  perpetuate  themselves  through  the  temple  and  the 
tomb.  The  soul  of  architecture  has  received  a  shock.  Her  throne  is 
the  solitude  or  the  waste.  She  lurks  amidst  ruins  and  relics,  the  very 
Hagar  of  art.  She  that  seemed  mightiest  has  proved  weakest ;  her 
daintier  sisters,  sculpture  and  song,  have  triumphed  where  she  failed. 
The  statues  that  adorned  her  porticoes  are  upright  still,  but  the  porti- 
coes themselves  are  overthrown.  The  lay,  the  legend,  the  chronicle, 
committed  with  plying  finger  to  paper  or  parchment,  are  living,  while 
the  forms  of  beauty  and  grandeur  entrusted  to  marble  are  broken  or 
beneath  the  sands.  Here  and  there  you  meet  her  skeleton  in  the  wil- 
derness, her  white  arm  upraised  in  sublime  self-assertion  ;  but  though 
the  story  of  Zenobia  is  immortal,  there  is  scarcely  a  column  of  Palmyra 
standing.  The  very  mummy,  with  his  dry  papyrus  which  a  spark 
might  annihilate,  may  chance  to  survive  this  pyramid  !  Nature  has 
turned  against  her  ;  matter  has  played  her  false.  She  has  toiled  a 
thousand  years  in  granite,  iron,  cedar  —  in  all  that  seemed  solidest, 
hardest,  firmest:  her  back  is  bent  with  honest  toil,  her  hands  are  rough- 
ened with  mallet  and  chisel  ;  yet  the  dream  of  a  poet  traced  on  calf- 
skin outlasts  the  vision  embodied   in   travertine   or  porphyry.     If  an 
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earthquake  shook  the  Val  d'Arno,  the  canvas  of  Giotto  would  survive 
his  campanile. 

What  mockery,  then,  to  persist  in  attempting  the  indestructible  when 
dissolution  or  disintegration  is  the  inevitable  doom  of  the  material ! 
Time  has  demonstrated  that  the  more  ponderous  the  instrument  of  ex- 
pression, the  less  easy  of  perpetuation  the  art.  The  obliterated  manu- 
script can  be  forced  to  reappear,  but  no  chemistry  can  reproduce  the 
vanished  temple.  The  greatest  forces  of  the  universe  are  precisely 
those  which  are  subtlest  and  least  substantial.  .  Steam  and  electricity 
are  well-nigh  impalpable  and  invisible.  It  is  the  spirit,  not  the  body, 
save  as  purged  and  spiritualized  by  decay,  that  exists  for  ever.  Away, 
then,  with  the  unattainable  !  Away  with  a  miscalled  real !  If  it,  too, 
is  a  cheat,  may  it  not  be  counterfeited  with  impunity  ?  Away  with  col- 
umn of  stone,  with  lacework  of  fretted  marble,  with  blazonry  in  oak 
and  walnut !  Away  with  all  stubborn,  difficult  truth,  and  welcome  brick 
and  mortar,  lath  and  plaster,  paint  and  whitewash,  gilt  and  varnish. 
If  the  cheap  will  look  as  well  or  nearly  as  well  as  the  dear,  why  not 
use  it  ?  It  is  no  falser,  only  sooner  false.  When  it  wears  out  or  burns 
up  or  tumbles  down,  try  it  again.  Be  done  with  the  tower  of  Babel : 
its  curse  clings  faster  to  architecture  than  to  speech.  And  as  for  the 
gigantic,  drop  it !  It  is  always  a  disappointment  —  a  disappointment 
in  nature  and  art,  in  minster,  mountain,  stream  —  a  disappointment  in 
all  things  save  the  broad  dome  of  the  empyrean  with  its  floor  of  emer- 
ald, its  ceiling  of  unfathomed  blue  or  studded  bronze,  its  draperies  of 
shifting,  winged,  ethereal  cloudland. 

Yes,  art,  like  the  artist,  must  encounter  death.  But  shall  we  em- 
brace the  mean  because  sooner  or  later  we  must  relinquish  the  great  ? 
Shall  we  forsake  the  permanent  for  the  transient  because  the  enduring 
falls  short  of  the  everlasting?  Shall  we  inaugurate  a  reign  of  sham 
because  the  real  is  not  always  perpetual  ? 

"  II  pessimo  nemico  del  bene  e  l'amator  del  ottimo." 

The  muses  should  never  pout :  each  art  should  reverently  accept  its 
limitations.  Though  the  pen  is  mightier  than  pencil  or  chisel,  though 
only  the  word  and  the  song  are  privileged  to  pass  intact  from  age  to 
age,  yet  a  portion  of  the  soul  of  plastic  art  may  sometimes  baffle  de- 
cay. Even  in  ruin,  architecture  is  not  without  its  prouder  consolations. 
Expede,  Herculem.  While  a  bone  of  her  survives,  imagination  can  approx- 
imate a  resurrection  of  the  departed  whole.  The  malice  of  her  sworn 
enemies,  the  elements,  is  sometimes  providentially  her  salvation  ;  the 
shrouded  lava  of  Vesuvius  embalmed  a  more  vivid  presentation  of 
Roman  life  and  manners  than  lives  in  the  pages  of  Terence  or  Plautus. 
A  broken  shaft,  a  fragmentary  arch,  a  section  of  Cyclopean  wall,  is  at 
once  a  poem,  a  chronicle,  and  a  picture.  The  ruin  is  time's  authentic 
seal,  without  which  history  were  as  inconclusive  as  the  myth.  The 
past  is  a  present  voice  as  long  as  a  vestige  of  its  architecture  remains. 
T^he  Column  of  Trajan  is  the  best  orator  of  the  forum  now ;  there  is  a 
deeper  charm  in  the  living  eloquence  of  the  Colosseum  than  in  the 
dead  thunder  of  the  Philippics.*  We  are  as  awed  and  startled  when 
unexpectedly  confronted  by  some  mouldering  but  still  breathing  monu- 

*  "  Tully  was  not  so  eloquent  as  thou, 

Thou  nameless  column  with  the  buried  base  !  " 
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ment  of  antiquity,  as  if  the  form   of  the  deathless  evangelist  stood 
bodily  before  us. 

We  perfectly  understand  and  sympathize  with  the  modern  instinct 
that  recoils  from  imparting  a  more  than  needful  permanence  to  private 
dwellings.  The  home  of  man  is  sullied  with  low  cares  and  offices ; 
beneath  the  screen  and  shelter  of  its  roof  the  worst  passions  are  often 
nourished,  the  darkest  mysteries  are  sometimes  celebrated.  In  many 
an  ancient  manor,  there  is  scarcely  a  chamber  without  its  legend  of  sin, 
scarcely  a  floor  without  its  bloodstain.  But  the  House  of  God  is  the  wit- 
ness of  the  virtues,  not  the  vices,  of  humanity  ;  within  its  hallowed  pre- 
cincts the  casual  profanity  and  levity  of  the  few  are  quite  lost  in  the 
earnest  adoration  of  the  many  ;  the  whispers  of  blasphemy  drowned  in 
the  ceaseless  tide  of  general  thanksgiving  ;  the  rebellious  beatings  of 
passion  hushed  in  the  solemn  chorus  of  penitence  and  praise.  The  longer 
it  endures,  the  holier  it  becomes.  Its  aisles  are  impregnated  with 
prayer,  its  vaults  enriched  with  ashes  of  the  blest,  its  altars  radiant  with 
the  wine  of  sacrifice.  Behind  the  doors  of  the  palace  and  the  dwelling, 
time  is  sure  to  plant  the  spectre  and  the  thorn  ;  behind  the  doors  of 
the  cathedral,  the  angel  and  the  palm. 

The  primary  charm  of  church  architecture  is  veracity.  The  interior 
of  Santo  Spirito  is  perfect  truth.  The  columns  are,  what  they  claim  to 
be,  stone  ;  the  balustrade  of  the  choir  is,  what  it  claims  to  be,  bronze ; 
the  altar  what  it  claims  to  be,  pictra  dura.  You  do  not  sound  a  pillar 
and  hear  a  lie,  or  scratch  a  panel  and  see  a  lie,  or  touch  a  jewel  and 
feel  a  lie.  All  is  fair,  square,  honest  —  not  even  the  minutest  lurking 
insincerity  to  vex  the  Paraclete.  I  soon  learned  to  love  Santo  Spirito 
as  well  as  any  Florentine  ;  to  love  it  better  than  the  Duomo  with  its  win- 
dows of  a  thousand  dyes  ;  better  than  the  bride  of  Buonarroti  with  her 
frescoes  of  Masaccio,  her  Madonna  of  Cimabue,  her  Crucifix  of  Giot- 
to ;  better  even  than  Santa  Croce  with  its  ashes  of  Angelo,  its  Annun- 
ciation of  Donatello,  its  Canova's  Alfieri.  I  used  to  sit  for  hours  in 
its  spacious  choir  undisturbed  even  by  the  dull,  nasal,  inharmonious 
chanting  of  the  good  Augustinians,  and  listen  to  the  sermons  preached 
by  those  dim,  unending  arches. 

/ 


Once  A   Week. 

FRIENDS  OF  MY  YOUTH. 


F  we  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  our  intercourse  with  the  brute  crea- 
tion, it  is  astonishing  what  an  important  part  they  play  in  our  lives, 
and  how  much  they  influence  the  tenour  of  our  every-day  existence. 
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Everyone  is,  in  some  way  or  another,  interested  in  some  animal ; 
whether  it  be  through  affection,  or  humanity,  from  the  love  of  know- 
ledge, or  from  the  love  of  gain.  Indeed,  looked  at  in  a  purely  eco- 
nomical spirit  as  regards  affection,  the  expenditure,  or  waste,  of  that 
commodity  in  the  direction  of  pets  is  a  fact  worthy  of  attention. 

From  the  time  I  was  old  enough  to  maul  a  kitten,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  I  have  never  been  without  a  pet  of  some  sort.  In  my  school- 
days  I  kept  many  varieties  of  the  species  pet ;  indeed,  my  room  at 

school  went  by  the  name  of  H 's  menagerie.     At  one  time  I  had 

in  this  room,  which  was  about  twelve  feet  square,  a  squirrel,  two  rats,  a 
bullfinch,  which  drew  its  own  water,  a  small  German  owl,  and  gener- 
ally a  few  mice  loose  about  the  room.  Sometimes  the  squirrel  or  the 
rats  would  get  away,  and  turn  up  in  unexpected  places  in  other  boys' 
bedrooms,  causing  great  consternation. 

I  certainly  could  sleep  under  any  circumstances  in  those  days,  for 
the  owl,  about  midnight,  would  utter  the  most  harrowing  shrieks ;  the 
squirrel'would  commence  the  treadmill  business  in  his  wire  wheel,  as 
if  he  was  condemned  to  hard  labour  ;  and  a  little  later  on  in  the  night, 
the  bullfinch  would  begin  drawing  water  as  if  he  had  a  heavy  bet  to 
decide  upon  the  number  of  buckets  he  could  draw  per  minute,  or  as  if 
he  was  assisting  at  a  fire.  Sometimes,  too,  the  owl,  who  was  chained 
to  the  top  of  a  cupboard,  would  hang  himself,  and  wake  me  up  by  his 
direful  calls  for  assistance  ;  I  would  then  have  to  get  up  and  release 
him,  generally  getting  well  clawed  for  my  trouble. 

I  met  the  other  day  an  old  schoolfellow  whom  I  had  not  seen  since 
I  left  school,  and  who  is  now  in  the  army.  AfteT  we  had  shaken  hands, 
before  taking  a  chair  at  my  side,  he  regarded  me  with  a  suspicious  look, 

and  at  length  blurted  out,  "  I  say,  H ,  you  haven't  got  any  rats 

about  you,  have  you  ?"  My  recollections  as  to  the  rats  of  other  clays 
having  faded,  I  was  rather  astonished  at  first ;  but  we  afterwards  had 
a  good  laugh  over  it,  on  his  reminding  me  that  I  used  to  carry  them  in 
my  pockets. 

One  of  the  most  amusing,  and  at  the  same  time  most  troublesome, 
pets  I  ever  had  was  a  magpie,  which  I  bought  for  sixpence  of  a  boy 
who  had  taken  it  from  a  nest,  of  which  it  was  the  sole  occupant. 
Whether  its  peculiar  disposition  was  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  its 
birth,  in  which  I  believe  it  resembled  that  of  the  phcenix,  I  don't  know  ; 
but  from  its  earliest  days,  in  fact,  from  the  moment  it  was  put  into  my 
hand,  upon  which  it  at  once  imprinted  the  grip  —  not  of  friendship  — 
until  the  day  of  its  expulsion  from  our  grounds,  its  life  was  one  long 
career  of  fraud,  deception,  and  crime. 

Certainly,  at  first,  Mag,  as  we  called  him,  simulated  a  sort  of  friend- 
ship for  me,  as  I  fed  him,  and  protected  him  from  the  resentment  of 
his  numerous  enemies ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  maturity  and  was  able 
to  provide  for  himself,  he  was,  I  grieve  to  say,  not  above  pecking  at 
the  hand  that  had  cherished  him.  He  was  a  terror  to  my  young  sis- 
ters, upon  whom,  when  walking  in  the  garden,  he  would  descend  from 
some  tree,  and,  with  a  malignant  chuckle,  inflict  severe  wounds  on  their 
unprotected  little  legs.  He  made  the  life  of  every  dog  about  the  place 
a  burden  to  him,  by  hiding  himself,  and  then  imitating  my  whistle,  at 
the  same  time  stealthily  shifting  his  ground,  sometimes  even  calling 
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them  by  name.  He  would  take  bones  away  from  them  if  left  un- 
guarded for  a  moment,  and  his  favourite  diversion  was  pecking  the 
hairs  out  of  their  tails,  and  by  constant  torment  depriving  them  of  their 
rest. 

Mag  had  but  one  friend  about  the  whole  place  besides  myself,  but 
even  him  he  alienated  by  the  most  treacherous  conduct,  after  carrying 
on  a  long  and  successful  course  of  deception.  This  was  an  impassive 
old  gardener,  called  John.  Him,  Mag  would  follow  about  most  sedu- 
lously when  planting  beans  or  peas,  affecting  a  good  deal  of  kindly  in- 
terest in  his  work ;  but  after  John  had  left  the  garden,  and  when  he 
thought  no  one  was  looking,  he  would  hop  down  the  line  he  had  seen 
planted  with  such  care,  and  pick  out  the  peas,  or  whatever  had  been 
planted,  chuckling  to  himself  in  an  unearthly  voice.  Of  course  this 
was  found  out,  and  then  Mag  was  almost  friendless,  though  I  am  bound 
to  say  this  did  not  much  affect  his  spirits. 

As  he  grew  older,  he  became  more  and  more  evil-minded  and  auda- 
cious, and '  he  soon  evinced  a  thorough  contempt  and  detestation  of 
every  living  thing,  so  much  so  that  many  people  regarded  him  as  an 
evil  spirit.  Mag,  however,  had  one  very  weak  point  for  so  clever  a  bird. 
It  was  this.  When  he  had  stolen  anything,  he  would  always  put  it  in 
one  hiding-place.  This  we  easily  discovered  by  watching  him,  and 
upon  anything  being  lost,  Mag's  effects  were  at  once  overhauled,  and 
very  queer  effects  they  were  generally  —  bones,  papers,  thimbles,  bits  of 
glass,  keys  —  of  which  he  was  very  fond  —  apples,  pens,  pencils,  etc., 
being  the  chief  ingredients. 

He  had  many  very  amusing  tricks,  one  of  which  was  a  habit  he  had 
of  perching  himself  upon  my  sister's  aviary,  and  there,  with  puffed-out 
throat,  making  the  air  hideous  with  his  ghastly  attempts  to  imitate  the 
canaries.  He  would  sometimes  attempt  social  intercourse  with  other 
Mags,  who  settled  in  the  neighbouring  fields,  but  I  invariably  noticed 
that  they  all  fled  upon  his  approach,  as  if  the  evil  one  was  among 
them. 

It  appeared,  however,  that  Mag  had  some  engaging  points  in  his 
character,  though  undiscernible  to  human  kind ;  for  he  eventually  suc- 
ceeded in  attaching  to  himself  a  lady  Mag.  I  expect,  though,  he  came 
out  in  his  true  colours  as  bully  and  tyrant,  before  the  affair  was  settled 
by  her  parents,  as  she  disappeared  ;  not,  however,  before  he  had  let  us 
know  what  was  going  on,  for  one  day  he  appeared  at  the  kitchen  win- 
dow with  his  fiance'e,  and  introduced  her  to  the  servants,  saying,  "Mag! 
cook  !  —  cook  !  Mag ! "  This,  though  it  may  seem  improbable,  is  really 
true. 

I  cannot  refrain,  in  briefly  biographising  Mag,  from  giving  an  episode 
in  his  life  which  caused  much  amusement  at  the  time.  My  father  (who 
would  not  hurt  a  fly),  one  day  driven  to  desperation,  and  exasperated 
in  the  extreme  by  Mag's  malignant  attacks  upon  him  —  Mag  endeav- 
ouring to  peck  his  hands  and  face  —  struck  him  down  with  his  stick, 
upon  which  Mag  fell  over  on  his  back,  turned  up  the  whites  of  his 
eyes,  and  giving  a  ghastly  croak,  apparently  quitted  the  scenes  of  his 
evil  doings.  My  father,  overcome  with  remorse  at  the  deed  he  had 
done,  came  to  me,  and,  in  a  most  penitent  manner,  admitted  that  he 
had  given  way  to  his  temper,  and  dealt  Mag  a  foul  blow.     This  news, 
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I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  received  with  irrepressible  delight  by  the  family 
circle  ;  but  their  merriment  was  speedily  nipped  in  the  bud,  for,  on  my 
going  out  to  inter  the  body,  like  mother  Hubbard,  I  found  no  Mag ; 
but  was  greeted  with  a  diabolical  chuckle  from  a  neighbouring  shrub. 

As  Mag  got  on  in  years,  however,  his  disposition  became  so  soured, 
and  his  conduct  and  temper  so  unbearable,  that  I  was  obliged  to  give 
in  to  the  complaints  of  every  one  about  the  place  ;  and  he  was  ban- 
ished to  a  very  remote  farm  house,  where,  the  last. I  heard  of  him  was, 
that  he  had  become  gloomy,  and  misanthropical,  and,  as  his  enemies 
alleged,  was  indulging  his  cruel  propensities  at  the  cost  of  some  dis- 
comfort to  sundry  small  ducklings,  by  taking  them  up  to  the  tops  of 
very  tall  trees,  and  in  a  meditative  state  of  mind  dropping  them.  His 
enemies  said  this  of  him  ;  but  I  still  believe  that  he  was  carrying  out 
experiments  in  gravitation. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  character  in  dogs,  as  every  one  knows  who 
has  had  much  to  do  with  them.  Some  dogs  are  of  a  forgiving,  others 
of  an  unforgiving  disposition  ;  some  will  not  bear  being  laughed  at, 
others  will  adapt  themselves  to  whatever  state  of  mind  their  masters 
happen  to  be  in,  whether  depressed  or  in  good  spirits.  I  have  known 
dogs  very  easily  bored,  dogs  of  a  sneaking  disposition,  dogs  whose 
every  thought  was  centred  in  sport,  and  dogs  who  would  show  great 
discrimination  in  their  choice  of  companions.  One  very  peculiar  fea- 
ture is  common  to  all  dogs,  and  that  is  their  preference  for  the  society 
of  man  to  that  of  their  own  kind. 

I  once  had  a  terrier  who  divided  his  allegiance- between  myself  and 
our  coachman.  This  coachman  (as  we  found  out  after  he  had  left) 
was  in  the  habit  of  repairing  in  the  evening,  when  not  wanted,  to  a 
friendly  Public  in  the  village,  which  was  about  a  mile  distant,  and  this 
dog  would  always  go  with  him.  Should,  however,  coachee  happen  to 
go  without  him,  the  dog  would  first  look  round  the  stable,  etc.,  have  a 
peep  into  the  room  where  coachee's  missus  was  sitting,  anxiously  await- 
ing the  return  of  her  lord  and  master,  and  then,  apparently,  having 
made  up  his  mind,  trot  off  down  to  the  village,  where  he  would  visit  all 
the  "  houses  of  call "  coachee  affected,  till  he  discovered  him,  when  he 
would  walk  up  to  him,  lick  his  hand,  and  curl  himself  up  under  his 
bench. 

I  remember  being  told  an  amusing  story  by  a  Birkenhead  man,  who 
went  over  to  Liverpool  every  day  to  business,  and  who  owned  a  very 
clever  little  Scotch  terrier.  This  dog,  he  told  me,  would  constantly 
cross  over  to  Liverpool  —  as  he  supposed  by  one  of  the  boats  —  look 
in  at  his  master  in  his  office,  and  after  paying  his  respects,  trot  back 
again. 

The  sort  of  instinct  dogs  have  as  to  their  way  home,  if  lost,  is  also 
very  remarkable.  I  remember  a  dog  fancier,  of  whom  I  bought  a  bull- 
terrier,  (a  very  highly-gifted  dog,  and  the  only  clog  I  ever  knew  that 
could  purr,)  telling  me  how  he  had  bought  it  of  a  navvy  at  a  public- 
house  in  Fleet  Street,  and  getting  into  a  cab  with  it,  drove  off.  He 
had  got  as  far  as  Whitehall,  when  it  escaped.  The  dog  then  bolted  up 
towards  Charing  Cross,  and  my  friend  followed  it  in  his  cab,  telling  the 
driver  to  "keep  his  hye  on  'im."  Cabby,  however,  lost  sight  of  the 
dog  entirely,  somewhere  in  the  Strand,  and  my  friend  then  paid  off  his 
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cab  and  began  prowling  about  the  neighbourhood,  considerably  riled 
by  the  loss  of  his  money,  and  nettled  at  being  outwitted  by  a  dog. 
Suddenly  the  happy  thought  entered  his  mind,  that,  if  he  went  back  to 
the  public  in  Fleet  Street,  he  might  find  either  navvy  or  dog.  Sure 
enough,  he  found  them  both,  the  dog  receiving  him  with  a  growl  from 
beneath  his  master's  bench.  My  friend  then  had  a  little  difficulty  in 
persuading  the  navvy  to  look  upon  him  as  the  dog's  rightful  proprietor, 
his  idea  of  meum  and  tuum  being  rather  limited,  and  of  a  one-sided 
nature  ;  but  eventually,  either  overcome  by  beer,  or  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  there  had  been  witnesses  to  the  deal,  he  succumbed,  and  al- 
lowed the  dog  to  be  carried  off  by  his  rightful  owner. 

Another  dog  of  my  acquaintance  assists  in  carrying  on  the  business 
at  a  cafe'.  He  begs  of  the  customers  for  coppers,  and  then  walks  ma- 
jestically up  to  the  counter,  and  drops  the  money  out  of  his  mouth  ; 
being  rewarded  with  sugar,  for  which  he  has  a  great  liking.  It  being 
nearly  midnight  when  I  first  saw  this  transaction,  I  asked  the  waiter, 
who  was  a  Frenchman,  if  the  dog  ever  went  to  bed,  and  received  the 
answer  that  he  "  made  the  clay  dark  ;"  from  which  I  concluded  that 
the  dog,  like  the  waiters,  turned  the  clay  into  night:  in  fact,  adapted 
himself  to  circumstances  —  no  doubt  finding  it  very  dull  in  the  day- 
time. This  dog  is  a  noble  St.  Bernard,  and  the  first  time  I  saw  him  he 
really  gave  me  the  notion  that  he  was  oppressed  by  the  consciousness 
of  his  social  degradation,  and  that  his  devotion  to  business  resulted 
from  an  effort  to  drown  his  recollections  of  past  and  more  prosperous 
days. 

One  of  the  most  affectionate  pets  I  ever  had  was  a  squirrel  called 
Scug,  which  I  brought  up  from  its -infancy,  and  which,  like  Artemus 
Ward's  kangaroo,  was  a  most  "  amoozin'  little  cuss."  This  squirrel 
was  the  source  of  frequent  f  impo's  "  to  me,  at  school,  as  I  often  car- 
ried him  in  the  breast-pocket  of  my  jacket  when  in  a  drawing,  or  some 
equally  unimportant  class,  where  I  was  not  in  much  dread  of  the  mas- 
ter. On  these  occasions,  unless  well  provided  with  amusement,  in  the 
shape  of  nuts,  he  would  escape  —  generally  at  an  unhappy  moment, 
when  a  master's  eye  happened  to  be  upon  me  —  and  create  a  diversion, 
by  the  whole  class  being  set  to  catch  him.  He  became  greatly  at- 
tached to  me,  and  would,  when  I  called  him,  jump  from  one  end  of 
the  room  on  to  my  shoulder  in  a  bound.  He  was  very  fond  of  hiding 
himself  under  my  pillow  and  sleeping  there.  Though  anything  but 
timid  with  me,  he  would  never  allow  any  one  else  to  take  liberties  with 
him,  and  would  show  great  timidity  at  a  stranger  coming  into  the  room. 
When  I  went  home  for  the  holidays,  I  used  to  take  him  out  in  the 
garden  and  let  him  run  wild.  The  first  time  I  did  this,  I  had  my 
doubts  as  to  seeing  him  again  ;  but,  on  my  calling  him,  he  rushed 
wildly  down  from  a  tree  he  was  in  and  sprang  hastily  into  my  pocket, 
as  if  he  knew  he  had  been  out  on  parole,  and  feared  to  trust  an}'  longer 
to  his  good  intentions.  After  this,  I  let  him  have  his  liberty  frequent- 
ly; and,  strange  to  say,  he  never  abused  it,  for  though  he  would  stay 
away  for  two  days  at  a  time,  and  be  seen  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  our  house,  he  invariably  returned,  and  wculd  welcome  me  really 
as  if  he  was  glad  to  get  back.  This  I  never  could  understand,  though 
the  same  thing  happened  to  me  with  a  brace  of  wood-pigeons,  which, 
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tor  some  time  after  I  had  let  them  fly,  would  hover  about  the  garden, 
and  come  to  be  fed  at  my  call.  In  Scug's  case  I  should  not  wonder  if 
he  found  his  living  hard  to  get,  not  being  accustomed  to  it ;  and  that 
this  influenced  his  returning  as  much  as  affection  for  myself. 

Poor  Scug,  however,  went  the  way  of  all  pets ;  for,  one  clay,  on  my 
calling  him,  he  failed  to  appear,  and  I  found  him  quite  cold  and  stiff, 
having,  apparently,  died  in  a  fit. 


LITTLE   BAREFOOT. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
THE  CHILDREN  KNOCK    AT  THE  DOOR. 

T  is  early  morning.  Two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl  of  about  six  or 
seven  years,  are  walking  hand  in  hand  through  the  autumn  mists, 
along  the  garden  path  which  leads  out  of  the  village.  The  girl,  who  is 
evidently  the  elder,  has  her  books,  slate,  and  copy-book  under  her  arm  ; 
the  boy  has  his  in  an  open  satchel  of  gray  linen  thrown  over  his  shoul- 
der. The  girl  wears  a  cap  of  white  muslin,  which  reaches  almost  to 
her  brow,  and  throws  the  prominent  arch  of  her  forehead  into  still 
stronger  relief;  the  boy  is  bare-headed.  You  can  hear  only  one  step, 
for  the  boy  has  heavy  shoes  on,  but  the  girl  is  bare-footed.  As  often 
as  the  path  will  permit,  the  children  go  side  by  side  ;  but  where  the 
hedges  come  too  closely  together,  the  girl  goes  always  in  front. 

A  white  haze  covers  the  withered  foliage  of  the  bushes.  The  white 
hawthorn,  the  spindle  trees,  and  the  stiff  seed-pods  on  the  bare  stems 
of  the  wild  rose,  appear  as  if  silvered  over.  The  sparrows  twitter  on 
the  hedges,  and  fly  up  in  restless  flocks  at  the  approach  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  alight  not  far  from  them  ;  then  they  fly  whirring  up  again, 
and  finally  dart  into  a  garden,  where  they  settle  in  an  apple  tree,  the 
leaves  of  which  fall  rustling  down.  A  jay  rises  up  suddenly  in  the 
path,  and  flies  across  the  fields  to  a  large  pear  tree,  where  the  ravens 
are  quietly  perching ;  she  must  have  told  them  something,  for  the 
ravens  fly  up,  circle  about  the  tree,  and  one  of  the  old  ones   settles 
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again,  swaying  upon  the  very  topmost  twig,  while  the  others  find  good 
points  for  a  lookout  on  the  lower  branches.  They  are  longing  to  know 
why  the  children  with  their  school  things  are  going  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion, and  out  of  the  village  ;  one  of  the  ravens  flies  out  as  a  scout, 
and  settles  on  the  stubble-fields  near  the  fish-pond.  But  the  children 
still  pursue  their  way,  until  reaching  the  highroad  by  the  alders  near 
the  pond,  they  cross  to  a  low  house  standing  on  the  other  side.  The 
house  is  locked,  and  the  children  stand  before  the  door  and  knock 
softly.  The  girl  cries  boldly  :  "  Father  !  mother  !  "  and  the  boy  cries 
timidly  after  her :  "  Father !  mother !  "  The  girl  seizes  the  frosted 
latch  and  at  first  presses  it  gently  ;  the  boards  creak,  the  noise  ceases, 
but  nothing  follows  ;  and  now  she  violently  rattles  it  up  and  down,  but 
the  sounds  die  away  in  the  rooms;  no  human  voice  replies,  and  the 
boy,  putting  his  mouth  to  a  crevice  in  the  door,  again  cries,  "  Father ! 
mother ! "  He  looks  enquiringly  at  his  sister,  and  his  breath  turns 
into  rime  on  the  door  as  he  looks  down. 

From  the  village,  wrapped  in  fog,  sounds  the  regular  flail  of  the  thresh- 
er, now  rapidly  in  a  quick  succession  of  beats,  now  slowly  and  wearily 
dragging,  again  distinctly  clattering,  and  then  again  with  a  dead  and 
hollow  sound  ;  now  only  a  single  beat  can  be  heard,  a  moment  after 
they  come  in  reverberating  from  all  sides.  The  children  stand  as  if 
lost.  At  last  they  cease  knocking  and  calling,  and  sit  down  upon  an 
uprooted  stump.  These  lie  in  a  heap  about  the  trunk  of  a  mountain 
ash,  which  stands  near  the  house,  and  is  sparkling  with  red  berries. 
The  children  still  look  up  at  the  door,  but  it  remains  closed. 

"  Father  brought  these  from  the  Moss  spring  forest,"  the  girl  said, 
pointing  to  the  stumps  ;  and  added,  with  a  knowing  air,  "  These  make 
you  nice  and  warm,  they  are  worth  a  great  deal,  there  is  much  pine 
wood  in  them  which  burns  like  a  candle ;  but  the  wages  of  the  wood- 
cutter is  the  best  thing  of  all." 

"  Oh  !  if  I  were  only  big,"  answered  the  boy,  "  I  would  take  my  fath- 
er's great  axe,  and  the  beechen  mallet,  and  the  two  iron  wedges,  ard 
the  ash  wedge,  and  everything  would  have  to  split  like  glass  ;  then  I 
would  build  a  beautiful  gabled  house  like  the  charcoal-burner — Mat's, 
in  the  forest,  and  when  father  came  home  wouldn't  he  be  glad  ! "  But 
the  girl  already  appeared  to  have  a  foreboding,  that  it  would  not  do  to 
wait  for  the  return  of  their  father  and  mother,  for  she  looked  very  sor- 
rowfully at  her  brother ;  and  as  her  glance  fell  on  his  shoes,  she  said : 
"  Then  you  must  also  put  on  father's  boots.  But  come,  let  us  skip 
stones.     And  you  will  see  that  I  can  throw  further  than  you." 

In  going,  the  girl  said,  "  I'll  give  you  a  riddle.  What  wood  is  it 
which  heats  you  without  burning  up  ?  " 

"  The  school-master's  ruler,  when  you  catch  it  on  your  hands," 
answered  the  boy. 

"  No,  I  don't  mean  that ;  the  wood  which  you  split,  that  heats  you 
without  burning  up."  And  stopping  by  the  hedge,  she  asked  :  "  Upon 
a  little  stem  it  sits,  a  little  red  coat  its  body  fits,  and  a  paunch  full  of 
seed,  can  you  this  riddle  read  ?  " 

The  boy  considered  quite  seriously  and  cried  .     "  Stop  !  you  must 

not  tell  me  what  it  is It's  a  wild  rose  pod." 

The  girl  nodded  assent,  with  an  air  as  if  she  had  proposed  the  rid- 
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die  to  him  for  the  first  time,  while  in  fact  she  had  often  done  so  before, 
and  only  continued  to  ask  it  because  it  cheered  him. 

The  sun  had  just  dispersed  the  fog,  and  the  little  valley  was  clothed 
in  radiant  beauty,  when  the  children  went  to  the  pond  to  skip  flat 
stones  over  the  water.  In  passing,  the  girl  once  more  pressed  the 
latch,  but  it  opened  no  more  than  before,  and  at  the  window  nothing 
appeared.  The  children  now  played,  full  of  mirth  and  laughter,  at  the 
pond,  and  the  girl  appeared  to  be  particularly  pleased  that  her  brother 
was  always  more  skilful  than  herself,  and  that  he  triumphed  and  exul- 
ted over  it ;  indeed,  the  girl  evidently  made  herself  more  awkward  than 
she  really  was,  for  the  stones  she  threw  plunged  almost  always  at  the 
first  touch  into  the  pond,  at  which  there  was  great  laughter.  In  the 
heat  of  their  play  the  children  forgot  where  they  were,  and  why  they 
had  come  here.  And  yet  to  both  their  situation  was  as  strange  as  it 
was  sad. 

In  the  house  now  closed  up,  Josenhans  had  lived  but  a  short  time 
ago  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  Amrei  (Anna  Marie),  and  Dami 
(Damian.)  The  father  was  a  wood-cutter  in  the  forest,  and  was  besides 
apt  at  all  kinds  of  work,  for  he  had  himself  repaired  the  house  which 
he  had  purchased  in  a  neglected  state,  and  put  a  new  roof  on  it  and 
intended  to  whitewash  it  this  autumn :  the  lime  for  it  lay  already  there 
in  the  pit  covered  over  with  red  brush-wood.  His  wife  was  one  of  the 
best  workers  in  the  village ;  day  and  night  she  was  ready  to  assist  all 
in  their  joy  and  sorrow ;  and  she  had  early  accustomed  her  children, 
and  Amrei  especially,  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Industry  and  mod- 
erate desires  made  the  house  one  of  the  happiest  in  the  village.  But 
an  insidious  disease  seized  the  mother,  and  the  next  evening  the  father 
too,  and  a  few  days  after  two  coffins  were  carried  out  of  the  little  house. 
The  children  were  immediately  taken  to  the  neighboring  house  of  the 
charcoal-burner,  where  they  first  learned  the  death  of  their  parents,  as 
they  were  being  dressed  in  their  Sunday  clothes  to  attend  the  burial. 

Josenhans  and  his  wife  had  no  near  relations  in  the  place,  and  yet 
there  was  loud  weeping  and  praising  of  the  dead  ones.  The  bailiff 
took  the  children,  leading  one  by  each  hand,  as  he  followed  behind  the 
coffins.  Even  at  the  grave  the  children  were  quiet  and  manifested  no 
grief;  indeed,  they  were  almost  cheerful,  although  they  often  asked 
after  their  father  and  mother ;  for  they  ate  at  the  bailiffs  table,  and 
every  one  was  particularly  friendly  to  them.  When  they  left  the  table, 
little  cakes  wrapped  in  paper  were  given  them  to  carry  away.  But 
when  in  the  evening,  by  order  of  the  town-council,  Crow-Zach  came  for 
Dami,  and  Black  Marann  came  to  carry  away  Amrei,  the  children 
would  not  be  separated,  and  crving  loudly  wished  to  go  home.  Dami 
was  soon  pacified  by  various  deceits ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  use 
force  with  Amrei,  for  she  would  not  move,  and  the  head  servant  at  last 
carried  her  off  on  his  arm  to  the  house  of  Black  Marann.  There,  it  is 
true,  she  found  her  bed,  which  had  been  removed  from  her  parents' 
house,  but  she  could  not  be  persuaded  to  lie  down  in  it.  At  last, 
worn  out  by  weeping,  she  fell  fast  asleep  on  the  floor,  and  they  put  her 
to  bed  with  her  clothes  on  as  she  was.  Dami  also  could  be  heard 
crying  loudly  at  Crow-Zach's  house.  He  suddenly  screamed  out  pite- 
ously,  and  soon  after  all  was  still.     But  the  much  decried  Black  Mar- 
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ann  proved  this  very  evening  how  quietly  thoughtful  she  was  for  her 
ward.  For  many,  many  a  year  she  had  had  no  child  about  her  ;  and 
now  she  stood  before  the  sleeping  girl  and  said,  musingly  :  "  Happy 
child  sleep  !  It  weeps,  and  directly  after,  in  a  twinkling,  it  is  fast 
asleep,  without  thought  or  movement." 

She  sighed  heavily. 

The  next  morning  Amrei  went  early  to  her  brother,  helped  him  to 
dress,  and  comforted  him  over  what  had  happened  :  "  When  father 
came  he  could  pay  Crow-Zach  well  for  it."  The  two  children  then 
went  out  to  their  parents'  house,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  cried  bitter- 
ly, until  the  charcoal-burner,  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood,  came  and 
took  them  to  school.  He  besought  the  school-master  to  explain  to  the 
children  that  their  parents  were  dead,  he  himself  did  not  know  how  to 
make  it  plain  to  them,  and  Amrei  appeared  not  to  wish  to  comprehend 
it.  The  teacher  did  what  he  could,  and  the  children  became  quiet. 
But  from  school  they  went  again  to  their  old  home,  and  waited  ihere 
hungry  and  as  if  lost,  until  they  were  taken  away. 

The  mortgage  creditor  took  Josenhans's  house  back  again,  and  the 
payment  which  the  man  had  made  on  it  was  lost ;  for  through  the 
emigration  the  value  of  houses  was  greatly  reduced  ;  many  houses  in 
the  village  stood  empty,  and  so  the  house  of  Josenhans  remained  unoc- 
cupied. All  his  property  was  sold,  and  a  little  inheritance  was  saved 
for  the  children.  As  this  was  far  from  being  sufficient  to  pay  their 
board,  and  as  they  were  "children  of  the  community,"  they  were  taken 
to  those  who  would  board  them  cheaply. 

Amrei  one  day  informed  her  brother  with  great  joy,  that  she  now 
knew  where  the  cuckoo-clock  of  their  parents  was:  the  charcoal  burner 
had  bought  it ;  and  that  very  evening  they  stood  outside  the  house, 
and  waiting  till  the  cuckoo  called,  looked  laughingly  at  each  other. 

So  the  children  went  every  morning  to  their  old  home,  knocked  at 
the  door,  and  played  about  the  pond  as  we  see  them  to-day.  But  now 
they  stop  :  that  is  a  call  which  can  be  heard  nowhere  else  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  for  the  cuckoo  at  the  charcoal-burner's  calls  eight  times. 

"  We  must  go  to  school,"  said  Amrei,  and  retraced  with  her  brother 
the  garden  path  back  to  the  village.  At  the  last  barn  of  the  Rodel- 
farm,  Dami  said,  "They  have  threshed  a  good  deal  at  our  guardian's 
to-day."  He  thereupon  pointed  to  the  bundles  of  threshed  sheaves, 
which  as  evidence  of  that  fact,  hung  over  the  half-door  of  the  barn. 
Amrei  silently  assented. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A    FRIEND    FROM    AFAR. 

The  farmer  of  Rodel,  whose  house  (with  its  large  red  tablets  in  the 
shape  of  a  heart,  on  which  a  pious  text  was  inscribed)  stood  not  far 
from  the  house  of  Josenhans,  had  accepted  the  appointment  of  guar- 
dian of  the  orphan  children  tendered  him  by  the  town-council.  He 
was  the  less  inclined  to  refuse  it,  as  Josenhans  had  formerly  been  in 
his  service.  But  his  duty  as  guardian  went  no  further  than  preserving 
the  clothes  of  their  father ;  and  often  when  he  met  one  of  the  children 
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he  would  ask  in  passing,  "  Are  you  good  children  ? "  and  then  walk  on 
without  waiting  for  an  answer.  Nevertheless,  the  children  took  a  sin- 
gular pride  in  knowing  that  the  great  farmer  was  their  guardian  ;  it 
seemed  to  them  to  be  something  remarkable,  almost  grand.  They 
often  stood  apart  from  the  great  house  and  looked  up  longingly  as  if 
they  expected  something,  they  knew  not  what ;  and  they  often  sat  on 
the  ploughs  and  harrows  near  the  house,  and  read  over  and  over  again 
the  text  on  the  house.  The  house  talked  with  them  although  no  one 
in  it  did. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  preceding  All  Souls'  Day,  as  the  children  were 
playing  before  the  closed  house, —  they  were  as  if  fascinated  by  the 
place, —  when  the  farmer  of  Landfried's  wife  approached  along  the 
road  to  Hochdorf;  she  carried  a  large  red  umbrella  under  her  arm 
and  a  black  hymn-book  in  her  hand.  She  was  making  her  last  visit  to 
the  place  of  her  birth,  for  her  servant  had  yesterday  transported  from 
the  village  all  her  household  goods  in  a  four-horse  wagon,  and  she  in- 
tended to  go  early  on  the  morrow  with  her  husband  and  three  children 
to  the  newly  purchased  estate  in  Allgau.  When  she  was  yet  far  off,  by 
the  hemp-break,  she  nodded  to  the  children  (children  are  a  good 
"omen" — so  they  call  what  you  first  meet),  but  the  children  could 
not  see  her,  much  less  her  sorrowful  expression.  As  she  now  came 
up  to  them  she  said  :  "  God  bless  you,  children  !  What  are  you  doing 
here  ?     To  whom  do  you  belong  ? " 

"  To  Josenhans  there,"  Amrei  answered,  pointing  to  the  house. 

"Oh!  poor  children,"  the  farmer's  wife  cried,  clasping  her  hands  to- 
gether ;  "  I  ought  to  have  known  you,  little  girl ;  your  mother  looked 
just  like  you  when  she  went  to  school  with  me.  We  were  great  friends 
at  school,  and  your  father  beside  served  at  my  cousin's,  the  farmer  of 
Rodel.  I  know  all  about  you.  But  tell  me,  Amrei,  why  have  you  no 
shoes  on  ?  Won't  it  make  you  sick  in  this  weather?  Tell  Marann 
that  the  Landfried's  wife  told  you  that  it  was  not  right  for  her  to  let 
you  run  about  in  this  way.  But  no,  you  need  not  tell  her  ;  I  will  speak 
to  her  myself.  But  you  must  act  prudently,  like  a  grown-up  girl,  Amrei, 
and  take  care  of  yourself.  Only  think,  if  your  mother  knew  that  you 
were  running  about  barefooted  at  this  season  of  the  year  !  "  The  child 
stared  at  the  farmer's  wife,  as  if  to  say :  Does  mother  then  know  no- 
thing about  it?  But  the  farmer's  wife  continued:  "The  worst  is  that 
you  can  never  know  what  excellent  parents  you  had  :  older  people 
therefore  must  tell  you.  Remember  that  your  parents  can  enjoy  real 
happiness  only,  when  they  hear  up  there  in  heaven  how  the  people 
here  are  saying :  Those  children  of  Josenhans  are  models  of  all  that 
is  good  ;  in  them  you  can  plainly  see  the  blessing  of  honest  parents." 

A  flood  of  tears  at  these  words,  ran  down  the  cheeks  of  the  far- 
mer's wife.  Her  painful  emotion,  which  arose  from  another  motive,  now 
broke  incontrollably  forth,  and  her  own  and  the  strange  child  were 
blended  into  one.  She  laid  her  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  girl  who, 
seeing  the  lady  cry,  had  begun  to  cry  violently  herself;  she  must  have 
felt  that  a  kind  heart  was  yearning  towards  her,  and  a  glimmering  sus- 
picion began  to  rise  within  her  that  she  had  really  lost  her  parents. 
•  But  the  face  of  the  woman  suddenly  brightened.  She  cast  her  eyes, 
in  which  the  tears  were  still  standing,  to  heaven  and  said  :   "  Thou 
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good  God,  this  is  thy  gift  to  me."  Then,  turning  to  the  child,  she  con- 
tinued :  "  Listen  ;  I  will  take  you  with  me.  My  Lisbeth  was  taken 
from  me  at  your  age.  Say,  will  you  go  with  me  to  Allgau,  and  live 
with  me  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Amrei  resolutely. 

But  she  felt  herself  seized  and  struck  from  behind. 

"  You  shall  not,"  cried  Dami,  embracing  her,  while  his  whole  body 
trembled. 

"  Be  quiet,"  said  Amrei  appeasingly,  "  the  good  woman  will  take  you 
along  too.     Is  it  not  true  that  you  will  take  Dami  with  us  too  ? " 

"  No,  my  child,  that  will  not  do  ;  I  have  boys  enough  at  home." 

"  Then  I  will  remain  here,"  Amrei  said,  and  took  hold  of  her 
brother's  hand. 

A  revulsion  now  took  place  in  the  mind  of  the  woman,  and  she 
looked  with  a  kind  of  relief  at  the  child.  Overpowered  by  feelings 
which  were  prompted  by  the  purest  motives  of  benevolence,  she  had 
been  on  the  point  of  undertaking  a  duty  whose  weight  and  importance 
she  had  not  sufficiently  considered,  and  especially  without  knowing 
how  her  husband,  who  had  not  been  consulted,  would  take  it.  But 
now  when  the  child  refused  of  its  own  accord,  her  self-possession  re- 
turned, and  everything  became  suddenly  clear  to  her ;  on  this  account 
she  felt  a  certain  relief  that  her  proposal  had  been  rejected.  She  had 
gratified  her  heart  by  intending  a  good  act,  and  now  when  obstacles 
arose,  she  felt  a  peculiar  satisfaction  that  it  remained  undone,  without 
herself  recalling  a  word. 

"  As  you  please,"  said  the  farmer's  wife.  "  I  will  not  persuade  you. 
Who  knows  ?  Perhaps  it  is  better  as  it  is,  that  you  should  first  grew  up. 
To  learn  to  endure  poverty  in  youth  does  one  good,  better  times 
are  easily  borne  ;  whoever  has  turned  out  of  any  account  has  al- 
ways experienced  need  in  his  youth.  Only  be  good.  But  remember 
that  you  will,  if  you  are  good,  have  at  all  times,  for  the  sake  of  your 
parents,  a  shelter  with  me  as  long  as  I  live.  Remember  that  you  are 
not  deserted  in  the  world.  When  things  go  badly  with  you,  think  then 
of  the  farmer  of  Landfried's  wife  in  Allgau.  Yet  one  thing  more.  Do 
not  tell  them  in  the  village  that  I  wished  to  adopt  you  :  it  is  merely  on 
account  of,  the  people  who  will  think  badly  of  you,  because  you  did 
not  go  with  me.  But  it  is  well  as  it  is.  Stay,  I  will  give  you  some- 
thing to  remember  me  by."  She  searched  in  her  pockets,  but  suddenly 
felt  about  her  neck  and  said  :  "  No,  take  this."  She  breathed  several 
times  on  her  stiffened  fingers,  until  she  succeeded  in  taking  from  her 
neck  a  garnet  necklace  composed  of  five  chains,  from  which  was  sus- 
pended by  a  ring  a  Swedish  ducat,  and  threw  the  trinket  about  the 
neck  of  the  child  while  she  kissed  her.  Amrei  looked  bewildered 
while  all  this  was  going  on.  "  For  you,  alas  !  I  have  nothing,"  said 
the  woman  to  Dami,  who  was  breaking  a  switch  he  held  in  his  hand 
into  little  bits  ;  "  but  I  will  send  you  a  pair  of  leathern  breeches  of 
my  John's,  which  are  quite  good.  You  can  wear  them  when  you  grow 
larger.  Now  God  protect  you,  my  dear  children.  If  possible,  I  will 
see  you  again,  Amrei.  At  all  events,  send  Marann  to  me  after  church. 
Be  good  and  pray  diligently  for  your  parents,  and  never  forget  that  you 
still  have  friends  on  earth  as  well  as  in  heaven." 
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The  farmer's  wife,  who  had  tucked  up  her  dress  for  rapid  walking, 
now  let  it  down  upon  entering  the  village.  She  walked  along  quickly, 
without  looking  back. 

Amrei  caught  hold  of  her  neck  and  bent  down  her  face  in  an  effort 
to  look  at  the  token,  but  did  not  quite  succeed.  Dami  chewed  on  the 
last  piece  of  his  switch,  and  as  his  sister  now  looked  at  him  and  noticed 
tears  in  his  eyes,  she  said  : 

"You  will  see,  you  will  get  the  finest  pair  of  breeches  in  the  village." 

"  And  I  won't  have  them,"  said  Dami,  spitting  out  the  pieces  of  stick. 

"  I  will  tell  her,  too,  to  buy  you  a  knife.  I  will  stay  at  home  the 
whole  day,  for  she  will  come  to  see  us  again." 

"  Yes,  if  she  were  only  there  already,"  answered  Dami,  without 
knowing  what  he  said ;  his  anger  and  the  feeling  of  being  slighted, 
had  alone  prompted  this  distrust. 

The  first  bell  was  already  ringing  when  the  children  hurried  back  to 
the  village.  Amrei  handed  her  new  ornament  to  Marann,  who  said : 
"  You  are,  indeed,  a  lucky  child.  I  will  take  good  care  of  it  for  you. 
Now  be  off  to  church." 

During  the  service,  both  the  children  looked  constantly  at  the  farmer 
of  Landfreid's  wife,  and  when  it  was  over  they  waited  at  the  door ;  but 
this  distinguished  woman  was  surrounded  by  people  on  all  sjdes,  who 
were  all  talking  to  her  at  once,  so  that  she  was  obliged  to  turn  about 
in  the  circle  to  answer,  now  one,  now  another.  She  did  not  notice  the 
expectant  looks  and  repeated  bows  of  the  children. 

The  farmer's  wife  held  Rosel,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  farmer 
of  Rodel,  by  the  hand ;  she  was  about  a  year  older  than  Amrei,  and 
she  was  always  pushing  ahead,  in  order  to  press  off  the  crowd  who 
wished  to  take  her  place.  Or  had  the  distinguished  farmer's  wife  an 
eye  for  Amrei  only  at  the  lonely  house,  but  knew  her  not  in  the  crowd  ? 
Amrei  was  frightened  when  she  suddenly  heard  the  thought  passing  in 
her  mind  loudly  uttered,  for  Dami  had  spoken  it ;  but  as  she  followed 
the  large  crowd  which  surrounded  the  farmer's  wife,  with  her  brother 
at  a  distance,  she  sought  to  extinguish  these  wicked  thoughts  in  the 
minds  of  her  brother  and  herself.  The  farmer's  wife  disappeared  at 
last  in  the  Rodel  farm-house,  and  the  children  turned  quietly  back ; 
when  Dami  suddenly  said  : 

"  If  she  comes  to  you,  you  must  tell  her  to  go  to  Crow-Zach,  and  tell 
him  that  he  must  be  kind  to  me." 

Amrei  nodded,  and  the  children  separated,  each  going  to  the  house 
where  it  had  found  shelter. 

The  mist  which  had  dissipated  in  the  morning,  now  came  down  at 
noon  in  a  heavy  shower. 

The  large  red  umbrella  of  the  farmer  of  Landfried's  wife,  now  raised, 
moved  here  and  there  through  the  village,  and  her  figure  could  scarcely 
be  distinguished  beneath  it.  Black  Marann  had  not  met  the  farmer's 
wife,  and  said  on  her  return  home  :  "  She  can  come  to  me,  if  she  wants 
to  ;  I  don't  want  anything  of  her."  The  two  children  walked  out  again 
to  their  old  home,  and  sat  crouched  down  on  the  threshold,  scarcely 
speaking  a  word.  Again  it  appeared  to  dawn  on  them  that  their  pa- 
rents would  never  come  back,  and  Dami  tried  to  count  the  drops  as 
they  fell  from  the  eaves  of  the  roof;  but  they  fell  entirely  too  fast  for 
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him,  so  he  made  it  easy  for  himself,  and  cried  all  at  once,  "A  thousand 
millions." 

"  She  must  pass  here  when  she  goes  home,"  Amrei  said,  "  and  then 
we  will  call  her;  let  us  only  cry  out  together,  and  we  will  have  some 
more  talk  with  her."  For  the  children  were  waiting  here  again  for  the 
farmer  of  Landfried's  wife. 

A  whip  cracked  in  the  village.  The  splashing  tread  of  horses  was 
heard  upon  the  moist  road,  and  a  carriage  approached. 

"  You  will  see,  father  and  mother  are  coming  for  us  in  a  coach." 

Amrei  looked  sadly  at  her  brother  and  said,  "  Don't  chatter  so." 
When  she  turned  round  again  the  carriage  was  quite  near,  and  some 
one  nodded  from  it,  from  beneath  a  red  umbrella,  and  away  it  then 
rolled,  and  only  the  wolf-dog  of  the  charcoal-burner  barked  after  it  for 
a  while,  and  made  out  as  if  he  wished  to  stop  the  spokes  with  his 
teeth  ;  but  at  the  pond  the  dog  turned  back  again,  barked  again  at  the 
house  door,  and  then  slipped  into  its  kennel. 

"  Ha,  ha,  she  is  gone !  gone  off,"  said  Dami  triumphantly.  "  That 
was  the  wife  of  the  farmer  of  Landfried.  Did  you  not  recognise  the 
black  horses  of  the  Rodel  farmer  ?  They  drove  her  off.  Don't  forget 
my  leather  breeches  ! "  he  cried  out,  with  all  the  force  of  his  voice,  al- 
though the  carriage  had  passed  through  the  valley,  and  was  already 
creeping  up  a  little  hill  near  Holdenvasen. 

The  children  turned  silently  back  to  the  village. 


CHAPTER  III. 
ON    THE   TREE    NEAR   THE    OLD    HOME. 

On  the  day  before  All  Souls',  Black  Marann  said  to  the  children : 

"  Now  go  and  gather  ash-berries  ;  we  will  want  them  to-morrow  at  the 
churchyard." 

"  I  know  where  to  find  them,"  said  Dami  with  joy,  and  ran  so  fast 
out  of  the  village  that  Amrei  could  hardly  overtake  him.  When  she 
reached  the  old  house,  he  was  already  up  on  the  tree,  and  bantered 
her  to  come  up  to  him,  knowing  all  the  while  that  she  could  not.  He 
plucked  off  the  red  berries  and  threw  them  down  into  his  sister's  apron. 
She  begged  him  to  pull  off  the  branches  with  them,  as  she  wished  to 
make  a  wreath.  He  said :  "  I  won't  do  it."  And  yet  from  that  time 
no  berries  came  down  except  on  branches. 

"  Hear  how  the  sparrows  are  scolding !  "  Dami  cried  from  the  tree  ; 
"they  are  angry  because  we  are  taking  their  food  from  them."  And 
when  at  last  he  had  plucked  all  off,  he  said,  "  I  will  never  come  down 
again  ;  I  will  stay  here  night  and  day,  until  I  fall  down  dead,  and  I 
never  will  come  down  to  you  again  unless  you  promise  me  something." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  That  you  will  never  wear  the  trinket  the  farmer's  wife  gave  you,  as 
long  as  I  live.     Will  you  promise  me  ? " 

"No." 

"  Then  I  never  will  come  down  again." 

"As  you  please,"  said  Amrei,  and  went  off  with  her  ash- berries. 
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But  she  sat  down  not  far  off,  behind  a  pile  of  wood,  twining  a  wreath, 
and  peering  out  all  the  time  to  see  if  Dami  would  not  come  at  last. 
She  put  it  on,  and  unspeakable  anxiety  came  over  her  on  account 
of  Dami.  She  ran  back  ;  Dami  was  sitting  astride  of  a  bough,  leaning 
against  the  trunk,  with  his  arms  folded. 

"  Come  down,  I  promise  you  what  you  wish,"  cried  Amrei.  And  in 
a  moment  Dami  stood  beside  her  on  the  ground. 

At  home  Black  Marann  scolded  the  silly  child  for  making  a  wreath 
out  of  the  berries  intended  to  be  used  at  the  grave  of  her  parents. 
She  tore  it  quickly  to  pieces,  uttering  at  the  same  time  some  unintelli- 
gible words ;  then  she  took  both  children  by  the  hands  and  led  them 
out  towards  the  churchyard.  At  the  spot  where  two  mounds  lay  close 
together,  she  said : 

"  There  are  your  parents."  The  children  looked  astonished  at  each 
other.  Marann  now  made  with  a  stick,  furrows  on  the  graves  in  the 
outline  of  a  cross,  and  directed  the  children  to  fill  them  with  the  berries. 
Dami  went  quickly  to  work,  and  exulted  that  he  was  sooner  through 
with  his  red  cross  than  his  sister.  Amrei  only  stared  at  him  and 
answered  nothing,  until  Dami  said :  "  That  will  make  father  glad." 
She  then  struck  him  on  the  back  and  cried :  "  Be  quiet."  Dami  cried, 
perhaps  the  more  vexed  because  she  was  in  earnest.  Amrei  then  cried 
out :  "  For  God's  sake  pardon  me  for  doing  that  to  you.  Now  I  pro- 
mise to  do  for  you  what  I  can  all  my  life  and  give  you  all  I  have.  I 
did  not  hurt  you,  did  I,  Dami?  You  may  be  sure  that  it  will  not  hap- 
pen again  as  long  as  I  live  ;  never,  never  again.  Oh,  mother !  oh, 
father  !  I  will  be  good,  I  promise  you  ;  oh,  mother  !  oh,  father  !  "  She 
could  speak  no  longer.  She  did  not  cry  loudly,  but  it  was  evident 
how  greatly  she  was  affected,  and  it  was  only  when  Black  Marann 
wept  aloud,  that  Amrei  wept  with  her. 

They  went  home,  and  as  Dami  said  good-night,  Amrei  whispered 
in  his  ear : 

"  I  now  know  that  we  shall  never  see  our  parents  again  in  this 
world ; "  but  still,  in  imparting  this  there  was  a  certain  childish  joy,  a 
childish  pride,  proud  of  having  something  to  tell ;  yet  there  had  arisen 
in  the  soul  of  this  child  something  like  a  consciousness  of  the  eternal 
severance  of  the  thread  of  life,  which  is  excited  by  the  thought  of  the 
loss  of  one's  parents. 

When  death  has  closed  the  lips  which  alone  can  call  you  child,  a 
breath  of  life  has  been  taken  from  you  which  will  never  return. 

When  Black  Marann  was  sitting  by  Amrei,  near  her  bed,  she  said : 
"  I  seem  to  be  falling,  falling,  always  falling ;  only  give  me  your 
hand  ; "  and  she  held  her  hand  firmly  till  she  fell  asleep.  But  when- 
ever Black  Marann  wished  to  withdraw  it,  she  caught  after  it  again. 
Marann  knew  what  this  feeling  of  endless  falling  meant  in  the  child  ; 
for  there  is  always  in  the  consciousness  of  the  death  of  one's  parents 
a  sensation  of  being  borne  away,  you  know  not  whence,  you  know  not 
whither. 

It  was  almost  midnight  when  Black  Marann  was  able  to  leave  the 
bed  of  the  child,  after  she  had  repeated  over  and  over  again  her  usual 
twelve  pater-nosters. 

An  expression  of  confidence  lay  on  the  face  of  the  sleeping  child. 
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One  hand  lay  across  her  breast,  and  Black  Marann  took  it  up  softly 
and  said,  musingly : 

"  Ah,  if  the  eye  that  is  always  watching  you,  and  the  hand  that  is 
ready  to  help  you  now  in  your  sleep,  without  your  knowing  it,  could  re- 
move the  trouble  from  your  heart !  But  that  no  man  can  do,  but  only 
He Do  Thou  to  my  child,  among  strangers,  as  I  to  this  one." 

Black  Marann  was  an  "uncanny"  woman,  that  is,  people  were  al- 
most afraid  of  her,  so  harsh  appeared  to  be  her  nature.  She  had  lost 
her  husband  nearly  eighteen  years  before.  In  making  an  attack  on 
the  mail,  with  his  robber  companions,  he  had  been  shot.  When  the 
body  of  her  husband,  with  its  blackened  face,  was  carried  into  the  vil- 
lage, Marann  collected  herself,  and  with  wonderful  firmness  washed  the 
face  of  the  dead  man  clean,  as  if  she  would  thus  wash  away  his  black 
guilt  forever.  Her  three  daughters  died,  and  her  son,  who  was  born 
shortly  after  this  occurrence,  was  the  only  child  who  remained  alive. 
He  grew  up  to  be  a  fine  lad,  although  with  a  singular  dark  counte- 
nance, and  he  was  now  gone  as  a  journeyman  mason  on  his  travels. 
For  ever  since  the  time  of  Brosi,  whose  son  Severin  had  worked  him- 
self up  with  his  stone-hammer  to  such  great  distinction,  a  large  portion 
of  the  youth  of  the  village  became  masons.  Among  the  children  the 
talk  was  always  about  Severin,  as  of  a  prince  in  a  fairy  tale.  And 
thus  the  only  child  of  Black  Marann  had  in  spite  of  opposition  become 
a  mason,  and  was  now  on  his  travels ;  and  she,  who  had  never  gone 
out  of  the  village  in  her  life,  and  who  had  also  no  desire  to  go  out  of 
it,  often  said :  that  she  seemed  to  herself  like  a  hen  which  had  hatched 
out  a  duck ;  and,  like  the  hen,  she  never  ceased  clucking  over  it. 

It  could  hardly  be  believed  that  Black  Marann  was  one  of  the  most 
cheerful  persons  in  the  village ;  she  never  looked  sad,  and  she  permit- 
ted no  one  to  show  compassion  for  her,  and  on  that  account  she  was 
not  popular.  In  winter  she  was  the  busiest  spinner  in  the  village,  and 
in  summer  the  most  active  wood-gatherer ;  so  that  she  was  able  to  sell 
a  large  part  of  what  she  gathered,  and  "my  John,"  (so  her  son  was 
called,) — "  my  John  "  was  heard  in  every  speech  of  hers.  She  had  taken 
little  Amrei,  as.  she  had  said,  not  out  of  kindness,  but  because  she 
wished  to  have  some  human  creature  about  her.  She  acted  very  rudely 
to  people,  and  was  proud  of  knowing  that  she  was  better  than  they 
supposed  her. 

Crow-Zach,  with  whom  Dami  had  found  a  home,  was  the  very  oppo- 
site in  character ;  he  wished  to  be  considered  by  the  world  as  a  liberal 
philanthropist,  but  he  secretly  cuffed  and  abused  his  family,  and  Dami 
especially,  for  whom  he  received  very  trifling  board.  His  real  name 
was  Zacharias,  and  he  had  earned  this  nick-name  from  having  once 
brought  home  to  his  wife  a  pair  of  elegant  dead  pigeons  as  a  roast ; 
but  they  were  in  fact  a  pair  of  plucked  crows.  Crow-Zach,  who  had  a 
wooden  leg,  spent  most  of  his  time  in  knitting  woollen  jackets  and 
stockings,  and  he  went  with  his  knitting  everywhere  in  the  village 
where  he  could  find  gossip ;  and  this  tattling,  in  which  he  heard  all 
sorts  of  news,  served  him  to  a  very  profitable  purpose.  He  was  the  so- 
called  match-maker  of  the  district ;  for  in  those  districts  where  the  large 
enclosed  estates  are,  marriages  are  usually  made  through  an  inter- 
mediate party,  who  accurately  informs  himself  as  to  the  suitable  estates 
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of  the  parties,  and  arranges  everything  beforehand.  And  whenever 
such  a  marriage  was  brought  about,  Crow-Zach  could  also  play  at  the 
wedding  on  his  violin,  of  which  he  was  a  naturally  gifted  master.  He 
also  knew  how  to  play  on  the  clarionet  and  blow  the  horn,  when  his 
hands  were  tired  from  playing  on  the  violin.  He  was  in  fact  a  uni- 
versal genius. 

Dami's  whining  and  sensitive  character  was  highly  repugnant  to 
Crow-Zach,  and  he  therefore  tried  to  drive  it  out  of  him  •  in  doing  which 
he  often  made  him  cry,  and  he  would  tease  him  whenever  he  had  an 
opportunity. 

Thus  these  two  shoots,  sprung  from  the  same  earth,  were  trans- 
planted to  different  soils.  Their  situations,  soils,  and  individual  na- 
tures, caused  them  to  thrive  differently. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
OPEN     SESAME! 

On  All  Souls'  Day,  which  turned  out  to  be  dull  and  cloudy,  the  chil- 
dren mingled  with  the  crowd  assembled  in  the  churchyard.  Crow-Zach 
had  led  Dami  thither  by  the  hand,  but  Amrei  had  gone  alone,  without 
Black  Marann,  and  many  of  the  people  abused  that  hard  hearted 
woman,  some  of  them  hitting  the  truth  when  they  said  :  "  That  Marann 
would  not  visit  the  graves  because  she  did  not  know  where  her  husband's 
was."  Amrei  was  quiet  and  did  not  shed  a  tear,  while  the  sympathiz- 
ing talk  of  the  people  made  Dami  weep  piteously.  He  had  an  addi- 
tional reason,  too,  as  Crow-Zach  pinched  and  cuffed  him  frequently 
when  unperceived  by  the  others.  Amrei  gazed  for  a  long  time  in  a 
lost  and  dreaming  state  at  the  lights  fixed  at  the  heads  of  the  graves,  and 
saw  with  astonishment  how  the  flames  ate  up  the  wax,  while  the  wick 
was  always  burning  down,  until  at  last  the  lights  became  extinguished. 

Among  those  assembled  there  was  a  man  dressed  in  an  elegant  city 
suit,  with  a  ribbon  in  his  button  hole.  He  was  the  master  mason 
Severin,  who,  being  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  took  this  opportunity  to 
visit  the  graves  of  his  parents  —  Brosi  and  Moni.  His  brothers  and 
sisters  and  his  relatives  always  surrounded  him  with  a  certain  kind  of 
respect.  Their  devotion  was  almost  entirely  diverted,  and  their  atten- 
tion turned  upon  him  alone. 

Amrei  also  observed  him,  and  asked  Crow-Zach :  "  Is  that  a  bride- 
groom ? " 

"Why  do  you  ask?" 

"  Because  he  has  a  ribbon  in  his  button  hole." 

Without  answering,  Crow-Zach  had  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  run 
off  to  one  of  the  groups  and  say  what  a  foolish  speech  that  child  had 
made.  And  loud  laughter  at  such  stupidity  broke  out  from  among 
the  very  graves.  The  wife  of  the  farmer  of  Rodel  alone  said  :  "  I  by 
no  means  think  it  so  silly.  Even  though  it  is  a  badge  of  honor  that 
Severin  is  wearing,  it  still  seems  strange  to  me  that  he  should  go 
about  the  churchyard  with  such  a  decoration  :  the  very  place  where  it 
is  manifest  what  becomes  of  all  of  us, —  whether  we  have  worn  clothes 
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of  silk  or  of  serge.  It  has  vexed  me  already  to  see  it  on  him  in  church. 
We  ought  to  take  off  such  things  before  we  go  into  a  church,  and  with 
still  greater  reason  when  we  go  into  a  churchyard." 

The  report  of  little  Amrei's  question  must  have  also  reached  Severin, 
for  he  was  seen  hastily  to  button  up  his  overcoat,  nodding  at  the  same 
time  in  the  direction  of  the  child.  Now  he  was  heard  to  ask  who  she 
was,  and  he  had  scarcely  received  an  answer  before  he  hastened  to  the 
children,  who  were  standing  near  the  newly  made  graves.  He  said  to 
Amrei :  "  Come  here,  my  child,  and  open  your  hand  ;  here  is  a  ducat ; 
buy  with  it  what  you  like." 

The  child  stared  at  the  coin,  but  did  not  answer.  And  scarcely  had 
Severin  turned  his  back,  when  she  cried  after  him  in  a  low  voice:  "I 
take  no  gifts,"  and  flung  the  ducat  after  him.  Many  who  saw  this 
went  to  Amrei  and  abused  her,  and  were  even  on  the  point  of  maltreating 
her,  had  not  the  farmer's  wife  again  rescued  her  from  their  rude  hands, 
as  she  had  already  done  once  before  from  their  rude  tongues.  But  she 
desired  Amrei  at  least  to  run  after  Severin  and  thank  him,  but  Amrei 
made  no  reply  to  her  entreaties  ;  she  stood  there  stubborn,  so  that  even 
her  protectress  was  at  last  obliged  to  leave  her.  The  ducat  was  only 
found  after  a  long  search,  and  the  town-councillor  who  was  present 
immediately  took  it  in  charge,  in  order  to  hand  it  over  to  the  guardian 
of  the  children. 

This  occurrence  won  a  singular  reputation  for  little  Amrei.  People 
said,  that  although  she  had  been  but  a  few  days  with  Black  Marann, 
she  had  fully  acquired  her  character  and  style.  It  was  unheard  of,  that 
a  child  in  such  poverty  should  possess  such  pride  ;  and  from  having 
her  pride  thrown  up  to  her  on  all  occasions,  she  became  at  last  con- 
scious of  it,  and  a  haughty  purpose  grew  in  her  young  soul  to  nurse  it 
only  more  carefully.  Black  Marann  also  did  her  part  to  confirm  this 
disposition  ;  for  she  said  :  "  Nothing  is  better  for  a  poor  person  than  to 
be  considered  proud ;  he  thereby  protects  himself  from  being  kicked 
about  by  everybody,  and  then  they  wish  him  to  be  thankful  for  it."  In 
the  winter  Amrei  was  often  at  Crow-Zach's,  and  loved  to  hear  him  play 
on  the  violin.  Crow-Zach  once  paid  her  a  great  compliment:  "You 
are  not  at  all  stupid."  For  Amrei  had  remarked,  after  a  long  flourish  on 
the  violin,  "  How  can  a  fiddle  like  that  hold  its  breath  so  long?  I  can't 
do  it."  And  when  at  home  in  the  still  winter  nights  Black  Marann 
told  her  such  beautiful  but  fearful  fairy  tales,  Amrei  listened  with  open 
mouth,  and  would  often  stop  the  old  woman  by  crying :  "  Oh,  stop  a 
minute,  Marann,  I  must  breathe  again." 

No  one  took  particular  notice  of  Amrei,  and  she  could  dream  on  as 
she  pleased.  Her  teacher,  however,  remarked  on  one  occasion  to  the 
town-council:  "That  he  never  had  had  such  a  child  before;  she  was 
haughty,  but  at  the  same  time  gentle  ;  visionary,  and  yet  practical." 
In  fact,  there  had  already  grown  up  in  her,  by  the  side  of  childish 
thoughtlessness,  a  feeling  of  self-reliance,  a  truthfulness  in  facing  the 
world,  which  was  at  the  same  time  of  advantage  and  disadvantage  to 
her ;  Dami,  on  the  other  hand,  came  crying  and  complaining  to  his 
sister  on  the  most  trifling  occasions.  He  was  always  taking  pity  on 
himself,  and  whenever  thrown  down  in  a  scuffle  with  his  playmates, 
would  complain  :  "  Yes,  you  beat  me  because  I  am  an  orphan.     Oh,  if 
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my  father  and  mother  only  knew  it."  And  then  his  cries  would  re- 
double over  the  injustice  done  him.  Dami  would  take  anything  to  eat 
from  any  one,  and  consequently  grew  to  be  gluttonous  ;  while  Amrei, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  satisfied  with  little,  and  hence  became  extremely 
frugal.  Even  the  very  wildest  boys  were  afraid  of  her,  without 
knowing  what  there  was  in  her  that  caused  them  to  fear  her ;  while 
Dami  would  run  away  from  the  smallest  boys.  In  school  Dami 
was  always  full  of  play ;  he  kicked  with  his  feet,  and  dog-eared  the 
leaves  of  the  book  while  he  read.  Amrei,  on  the  contrary,  was  neat 
and  quick  ;  but  she  often  cried  in  school,  not  on  account  of  any  punish- 
ishment  she  received,  but  because  her  brother  was  so  often  punished. 

She  could  best  amuse  Dami  by  giving  him  riddles.  The  two  chil- 
dren often  sat  by  the  house  of  their  rich  guardian,  now  near  the  wagon, 
now  near  the  oven  back  of  the  house,  at  which  they  warmed  themselves 
in  the  autumn.  And  Amrei  asked  :  "  What  is  the  best  thing  about  the 
oven  ? " 

"You  know  I  can't  guess  anything,"  he  answered  complainingly. 

"  Then  I  will  tell  you :  the  best  thing  about  the  oven  is  that  it  does 
not  eat  bread  itself."  And  pointing  to  the  wagon  near  the  house, 
Amrei  asked :  "  What  is  there  that  is  nothing  but  holes,  and  yet  will 
hold  ? " 

Without  waiting  long  for  a  reply,  she  immediately  answered :  "  It  is 
a  chain." 

"Now  give  me  that  riddle,"  he  said;  and  Amrei  replied:  "Yes, 
you  may  have  that  one.  But  do  you  see  the  sheep  coming  there  ?  Now 
I  know  another  riddle." 

"  No,  no,"  Dami  said,  "  I  can't  remember  three  ;  two  are  enough  for 
me. 

"  No,  you  shall  hear  this  one,  or  I  will  take  the  others  back  again." 
And  Dami  repeated  anxiously  to  himself,  so  as  not  to  forget  it,  "  Chain. 
Eat  itself ;"  while  Amrei  asked:  "Which  side  of  the  sheep  has  the 
most  wool  ?  —  Baa!  Baa!  on  the  outside,"  she  immediately  added  in 
droll  rhythm,  and  Dami  ran  off  to  propose  the  riddles  to  his  playmates. 
He  held  both  his  hands  tightly  pressed  together,  as  if  he  had  the  rid- 
dles there  and  was  afraid  of  losing  them.  But  when  he  came  to  his 
playmates,  he  recollected  only  the  riddle  of  the  chain,  and  the  farmer 
of  Rodel's  eldest  boy,  whom  he  had  not  asked  at  all,  because  he  was 
too  big,  instantly  gave  the  answer,  and  Dami  went  back  again  crying 
to  his  sister. 

Little  Amrei's  skill  in  riddles  was  soon  known  throughout  the  village, 
and  even  rich  and  dignified  farmers,  who  had  generally  little  to  say  to 
any  one,  especially  to  a  poor  child,  would  now  and  then  condescend 
to  propose  a  riddle  to  her.  That  she  knew  many  of  these,  could 
easily  be  accounted  for  by  her  getting  them  from  Black  Marann  ;  but 
that  she  was  able  so  often  to  answer  new  ones,  excited  general  astonish- 
ment. Amrei  would  not  have  been  long  able  to  pass  across  the  road 
or  go  into  the  field  without  being  stopped,  if  she  had  not  soon  found  a 
remedy  for  it.  She  made  it  a  rule,  not  to  answer  the  riddle  of  any  one 
of  whom  she  was  not  allowed  also  to  ask  one.  But  she  knew  how  to 
construct  them  beyond  their  power  of  guessing.  Never  had  a  poor 
child  attracted  so  much  attention  in  the  village  as  little  Amrei.     But 
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the  older  she  grew,  the  less  she  was  noticed ;  for  men  regard  with  in- 
terest the  buds  and  the  fruit,  but  pay  no  attention  to  that  long  interval 
during  which  one  is  becoming  the  other. 

She  was  now  entering  her  fourteenth  year,  and  had  left  school ; 
the  good  advice  she  had  there  received  had  made  but  little  impression 
on  her.  The  assumption  of  self-responsibility,  which  usually  so  greatly 
and  mysteriously  affects  the  heart  of  the  child,  was  not  new  to  her ; 
she  had  been  early  accustomed  to  it,  and  now  at  this  very  time,  fate 
proposed  a  riddle  to  her  which  was  difficult  to  solve. 

The  children  had  an  uncle,  who  lived  at  some  distance  from  Halden- 
brunn  in  Fluorn,  and  who  was  a  wood-cutter ;  they  had  only  seen  him 
once,  at  the  burial  of  their  parents,  as  he  walked  behind  the  bailiff 
who  led  them  by  the  hand.  From  that  time  on,  the  children  dreamed 
much  about  their  uncle  in  Fluorn.  People  often  told  them  that  he  re- 
sembled their  father,  which  made  them  more  eager  to  see  him.  For 
although  they  still  often  thought  that  their  father  and  mother  would  re- 
turn, (it  could  not  possibly  be  that  they  were  no  longer  in  existence,) 
yet  they  gradually  came  to  give  up  hope.  This  feeling  increased  the 
oftener  All  Souls'  Day  came  round,  upon  which  they  adorned  the  grave 
of  their  parents  with  ash-berries,  and  when  they  read,  year  after  year, 
the  names  of  their  parents  on  the  same  black  cross.  But  after  a  while 
they  almost  forgot  their  uncle  in  Fluorn  too  ;  for  they  had  not  heard 
from  him  for  many  years.  A  day  came  when  the  two  children  were 
summoned  to  the  house  of  their  guardian.  There  sat  a  large  tall  man, 
with  a  brown  face. 

"  Come  here,  my  children,"  the  man  cried  as  they  entered.  He  had 
a  rough  dry  voice.  '  "  Do  you  know  me  no  longer  ?  " 

The  children  looked  at  him  with  wide-opened  eyes.  Did  a  remem- 
brance of  the  tones  of  their  father's  voice  revive  in  them  ? 

The  man  continued  :  "  I  am  your  father's  brother.  Come  here,  Lis- 
beth  ;  and  you  too,  Dami." 

"  My  name  is  not  Lisbeth ;  it  is  Amrei,"  said  the  girl,  and  wept.  She 
did  not  even  give  her  hand  to  her  uncle.  A  feeling  of  isolation  made 
her  tremble,  because  her  uncle  called  her  by  a  wrong  name. 

"  If  you  are  my  uncle,  why  don't  you  know  my  name  ? "  asked  Amrei 
again. 

"  You  are  a  foolish  child ;  go  to  him  at  once  and  give  him  your 
hand,"  commanded  the  farmer  of  Rodel,  and  added  in  a  low  voice  to 
the  stranger :  "  She  is  a  peculiar  child.  Black  Marann  has  put  all  sorts 
of  nonsense  in  her  head,  and  you  know  that  she  is  not  altogether 
right."  Amrei  looked  around  astonished  and  trembling,  and  gave  her 
uncle  her  hand.  Dami  had  done  so  long  before,  and  now  asked : 
"  Uncle,  haven't  you  brought  us  anything  ? " 

"  I  have  not  much  to  bring ;  I  come  to  take  you  away,  you  are  to  go 
with  me.  Do  you  know,  Amrei,  that  it  is  not  at  all  good  in  you  not  to 
love  your  uncle  ?  You  have  no  one  but  him  in  the  world.  For  who 
else  is  there  left  ?  Come  here,  and  sit  down  beside  me—  a  little 
nearer.  Don't  you  see  how  much  better  Dami  is  behaving?  He  looks 
more  like  our  family,  but  you,  too,  belong  to  us." 

A  maid-servant  came  in  with  a  bundle  of  men's  clothing,  and  laid  it 
on  the  table. 
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"  These  are  your  brother's  clothes,"  said  the  farmer  of  Rodel  to  the 
stranger,  who  continued  speaking  to  Amrei.  "  Do  you  see,  there  are 
your  father's  clothes  ;  we  will  take  them  with  us,  and  you  are  to  go  too, 
first  to  Fluorn,  and  then  across  the  ocean." 

Amrei  tremblingly  touched  her  father's  coat  and  the  blue  striped 
vest.  But  her  uncle  lifting  up  the  clothes,  pointed  to  the  worn-out  el- 
bows, and  said  to  the  farmer  of  Rodel  :  "  These  are  not  worth  much  ; 
I  can't  say  much  for  them,  and  in  fact  I  don't  know  that  I  could  wear 
them  over  in  America  without  being  laughed  at." 

Amrei  seized  convulsively  the  lappet  of  the  coat.  That  he  should 
pronounce  her  father's  clothes,  which  she  had  thought  of  as  a  costly 
and  priceless  treasure,  to  be  of  little  value,  grieved  her  ;  and  that  his 
clothes  could  not  be  worn  in  America,  without  being  jeered  at,  con- 
founded her  ;  and,  moreover,  what  was  all  that  about  America  ? 

She  was  soon  enlightened  on  that  subject,  for  the  farmer's  wife  com- 
ing in  with  Black  Marann,  said :  "  Stop  a  minute,  husband  ;  I  think 
this  sending  away  of  the  children  with  that  man  to  America,  is  not  so 
easily  done." 

"  But  he  is  their  only  surviving  relation,  the  brother  of  Josenhans." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that ;  but  he  has  scarcely  shown  himself  to  be  a  re- 
lation. I  think  that  you  can't  do  it  without  the  assent  of  the  town- 
council,  and  I  don't  know  if  they  can  do  it.  The  children  have  a  right 
to  a  home  here,  and  you  can't  steal  that  from  them  in  their  sleep ;  for 
the  children  cannot  speak  for  themselves  and  say  what  they  wish.  It 
is  the  same  as  kidnapping  a  person  while  asleep." 

"  My  Amrei  is  wide  enough  awake.  She  is  now  thirteen  years  old, 
but  with  more  sense  than  a  woman  of  thirty.  She  knows  what  she 
wants,"  said  Black  Marann. 

"  You  two  ought  to  have  been  town-councillors,"  said  the  farmer  of 
Rodel  ;  "  but  I  agree  with  you,  that  these  children  ought  not  to  be  drag- 
ged off  like  calves  by  a  halter.  Now  we  will  let  the  man  talk  to  them, 
and  afterwards  determine  what  is  to  be  done  ;  he  is  their  natural  pro- 
tector, and  has  the  right  to  stand  in  the  place  of  their  father,  if  he 
wishes.  Now  attend  ;  do  you  go  with  your  brother's  children  a  little 
distance  out  of  the  village,  and  you  women  remain  here.  No  one  shall 
persuade  or  dissuade  them." 

The  wood-cutter  took  the  two  children  by  the  hand  and  left  the 
house. 

"  Where  are  we  going  ? "  the  children  asked  on  the  road. 

"  If  you  wish  to  be  our  father,  go  home  with  us  ;  our  house  is  below 
there,"  said  Dami. 

"  Is  it  open  ?  "  the  uncle  asked. 

"  No  ;  but  the  charcoal-burner  has  the  key,  but  he  will  never  let  us 
go  in.     I  will  run  ahead  and  bring  the  key."     Dami  ran  rapidly  off. 

Amrei  seemed  as  if  chained  to  the  hand  of  her  uncle,  who  talked 
to  her  with  a  confiding  sincerity ;  he  related,  as  if  in  excuse  of  him- 
self, that  he  had  a  burdensome  family, —  that  he  could  scarcely  get 
along  with  his  wife  and  five  children.  But  now  he  had  received  from 
a  man  who  possessed  large  forests  in  America,  a  free  passage  ;  and  in 
five  years,  if  he  should  clear  the  woods,  he  would  receive  a  large  tract 
of  the  best  land  as  his  own.     Out  of  gratitude  to  God,  who  had  pro- 
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vided  for  him  and  his  children,  he  had  immediately  resolved  to  do  a 
good  act,  and  take  his  brother's  children  with  him  ;  but  he  would  not 
compel  them,  and  would  only  take  them  if  they  loved  him  with  their 
whole  hearts,  and  regarded  him  as  their  second  father.  Amrei  stared 
at  him  after  this  speech.  If  she  could  only  bring  herself  to  love  this 
man  !  But  she  was  almost  afraid  of  him  ;  she  could  not  help  it.  And 
when  he  came  suddenly,  as  it  were  from  the  clouds,  and  said,  "  Love 
me,"  it  only  set  her  more  against  him. 

"  Where  is  your  wife,  then  ? "  said  Amrei.  She  was  thinking  that 
perhaps  a  woman  would  have  approached  her  more  gently. 

"  I  will  honestly  tell  you,"  said  her  uncle,  "  that  my  wife  does  not 
interfere  in  this  affair ;  she  has  said  that  she  will  not  persuade  or  dis- 
suade me.  She  is  a  little  bad-tempered,  but  only  at  first ;  and  if  you 
behave  well  towards  her, —  and  you  have  sense  enough  for  that, —  then 
you  can  wind  her  about  your  finger.  And  if  anything  wrong  is  done 
to  you,  recollect  that  you  are  at  the  house  of  your  father's  brother,  and 
tell  me  about  it  quite  privately,  and  I  will  help  you  as  much  as  I  can. 
But  you  will  find  that  you  are  now  just  commencing  life." 

Tears  arose  in  Amrei's  eyes  at  these  words,  and  yet  she  was  unable 
to  speak ;  the  man  seemed  like  a  stranger  to  her.  His  voice  moved 
her ;  but  when  she  looked  at  him,  she  wished  to  escape. 

Dami  now  came  with  the  key.  Amrei  wished  to  take  it  from  him, 
but  he  would  not  give  it  to  her.  With  the  conceited  importance  of  a 
child,  he  said  that  he  had  solemnly  promised  the  charcoal-burner's 
wife  to  give  the  key  to  no  one  but  his  uncle.  Her  uncle  took  it,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  a  charmed  secret  was  about  to  be  disclosed,  when  the 
key  rattled  and  turned  in  the  lock, —  the  latch  was  pressed  down,  and 
the  door  opened.  A  peculiar  vault-like  chill  breathed  out  from  the 
dark  room.  A  small  heap  of  ashes  lay  on  the  hearth  of  the  room 
which  had  been  used  as  a  kitchen  ;  on  the  door  still  remained  the 
initials  of  Caspar,  Melchior,  and  Balthes ;  beneath  which  the  year  of 
their  parents'  death  was  written  in  chalk.  Amrei  read  it  aloud  :  her 
father  must  have  written  that.  "  Look  !  "  cried  Dami,  "  the  eight  is 
drawn  just  as  you  make  it,  and  as  our  teacher  has  forbidden,  from  the 
right  to  the  left."  Amrei  signed  to  him  to  be  quiet.  It  was  fearful 
and  sinful  to  hear  Dami  speaking  so  lightly,  here  where  it  seemed  to 
her  like  a  church,  in  the  midst  of  eternity,  quite  away  from  the  world, 
and  yet  within  it.  She  opened  the  door  of  the  chamber.  The  room 
was  as  dark  as  a  grave,  for  the  shutters  were  closed,  and  only  a  faint 
ray  of  sunshine  came  through  a  crevice,  and  fell  on  an  angel's  head 
upon  the  tiled  stove,  so  that  the  angel  appeared  to  smile.  Amrei  fell 
down  from  terror ;  and  when  she  arose,  her  uncle  had  opened  the 
shutters,  and  the  warm  air  came  in.  Within  here,  it  was  so  cold.  In 
the  room,  there  was  nothing  left  of  the  furniture  except  a  bench  nailed 
to  the  wall.  There  her  mother  had  spun,  and  there  she  had  guided 
Amrei's  little  hands,  teaching  her  how  to  knit. 

"  Well,  children,  let  us  go  now,"  their  uncle  said  ;  "  it  is  not  good  to 
stay  here.  Come  with  me  to  the  baker's,  and  I  will  buy  you  some 
white  bread  ;  or  would  you  rather  have  a  pretzel  ?  " 

"  No  ;  let  us  stay  here  a  little  while  longer,"  Amrei  said,  and  con- 
tinued to  caress  the  bench  where  her  mother  used  to  sit.     Pointing  to 
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a  white  spot  on  the  wall,  she  continued  musingly :  "  Our  cuckoo-clock 
hung  there,  and  there,  my  father's  soldier's  discharge,  and  there,  the 
skeins  of  thread  which  mother  spun  ;  she  could  spin  even  better  than 
Black  Marann,  for  Black  Marann  has  said  so  herself:  always  a  penny 
more  for  the  pound  than  any  other  person,  and  all  so  even, —  there 
was  not  the  smallest  knot  in  it.  And  do  you  see  that  ring  up  there  in 
the  ceiling  ?  That  used  to  be  there  when  she  spun  the  thread.  If  I 
had  only  known  it  at  the  time,  I  would  not  have,  permitted  them  to  sell 
mother's  distaff;  it  was  an  heirloom.  But  no  one  took  any  interest  in 
us.  Oh,  mother !  oh,  father !  if  you  only  knew  how  we  are  tossed 
about,  you  would  mourn  up  there  in  heaven." 

Amrei  began  to  weep  aloud,  and  Dami  with  her.  Their  uncle,  too, 
wiped  away  a  tear,  and  urged  them  to  go,  for  it  afflicted  him  to  give 
unnecessary  pain  to  the  children  ;  but  Amrei  said  passionately,  "  Even 
if  you  go,  I  will  stay  here." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?     You  will  not  go  with  me  ?  " 

Amrei  was  frightened,  for  she  now  became  conscious  of  what  she 
had  said,  and  she  quickly  replied  : 

"  No  ;.  in  the  other  matter  I  have  determined  nothing  yet.  I  only 
mean  this :  that  I  will  not  willingly  leave  this  house  till  I  have  seen 
everything  again.  Come,  Dami,  for  you  are  my  brother ;  go  up  with 
me  to  the  loft,  won't  you  ?  where  we  used  to  play  hide-and-seek  behind 
the  chimney ;  and  then  we  will  look  out  of  the  window  where  we  used 
to  dry  mushrooms.  Don't  you  recollect  what  fine  gold  pieces  father 
used  to  get  for  them  ? " 

Something  rustled  and  rolled  over  the  ceiling.  All  three  were 
frightened.  But  their  uncle  quickly  said  :  "  Remain  here,  Dami,  and 
you  too.  What  do  you  want  up  there  ?  Don't  you  hear  what  a  rattle 
the  mice  are  making  up  there  ?  " 

"  Come  along ;  they  won't  eat  us,"  urged  Amrei.  But  Dami  was 
positive  that  he  was  not  going,  and  although  Amrei  was  frightened,  she 
still  took  courage,  and  went  up  alone  to  the  loft.  But  she  soon  came 
back,  as  pale  as  death,  with  nothing  but  a  whisp  of  old  cumin  straw 
in  her  hand. 

"  Dami  is  going  with  me  to  America,"  her  uncle  said  as  she  ap- 
proached ;  and  she  replied,  breaking  the  straw  in  her  hand,  "  I  have 
nothing  against  it.  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  yet  what  I  shall  do  ; 
but  he  can  go  alone." 

"  No  !  "  cried  Dami,  "  that  I  won't  do.  You  would  not  go  that  time 
with  the  farmer's  wife,  when  she  wished  to  take  you ;  neither  will  I  go 
alone,  but  with  you  only." 

"Well,  think  it  over;  you  have  sense  enough,"  their  uncle  con- 
cluded, bolting  the  shutters  again,  so  that  they  stood  in  darkness.  He 
then  pushed  the  children  to  the  room  door  and  out  to  the  entrance, 
closed  the  house  door,  and  went  to  take  the  key  to  the  charcoal-burner, 
intending  then  to  go  with  Dami  to  the  village.  He  cried  to  Amrei 
when  at  a  distance :  "  You  have  time  till  to-morrow  morning ;  then  I 
go  away  whether  you  go  with  me  or  not." 

Amrei  remained  alone,  looking  after  them,  and  it  appeared  strange 
to  her  how  one  person  could  separate  from  another.  "  There  he  is  go- 
ing away,  and  yet  he  belongs  to  me  and  I  to  him." 
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Strange  !  as  it  often  happens  in  actual  dreams,  thoughts  but  lightly 
touched  on  revive,  and  are  clothed  with  fantasies.  Thus  it  seemed 
to  Amrei  in  her  waking  dream.  Dami  had  only  alluded  to  the  meet- 
ing with  the  farmer's  wife  ;  the  thought  was  half  extinguished  in  het 
memory,  and  now  it  rose  again  distinctly,  like  a  picture  from  a  for 
gotten  past.  Amrei  said,  half  aloud :  "  Who  can  say,  that  she  does 
not  often  think  of  me  without  knowing  why,  and  perhaps  at  this  very 
minute  ?  and  down  there  she  indeed  promised  me  that  she  would  be 
my  protectress,  at  that  very  spot  near  the  pasture  field.  Why  do  the 
trees  remain  so  that  you  always  can  see  them  ?  why  is  a  word  not  like 
a  tree  —  standing  fast,  so  that  you  can  grasp  it  ?  Yes,  it  depends  on 
this  only,  whether  you  will,  and  you  can  make  it  as  firm  as  a  tree.  .  . 
.  .  .  But  what  so  honorable  a  woman  has  said,  that  is  firm  and  true. 
And  she  cried,  too,  because  she  was  leaving  her  home  ;  and  yet  she  had 
been  married  out  of  the  village  for  a  long  time,  and  had  children, — 
yes,  and  one  of  them  was  named  John."  Amrei  stood  near  the  ash 
tree,  and  laid  her  hand  on  the  trunk  and  said  :  "  Why  do  you  not  go 
away  too  ?  why  do  not  men  make  you  wander  forth  ?  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  for  you  in  some  other  place.  But  in  truth  you  are  too  big, 
and  you  did  not  plant  yourself  here,  and  who  knows  that  you  would 
not  perish  in  another  place?  They  can  cut  you  down,  but  cannot 
transplant  you.  Foolish  thought !  I  might  have  been  forced  to  leave 
here.  Yes,  if  it  had  been  my  father,  I  must  have  gone  with  him.  He 
would  not  have  needed  to  have  asked  me,  and  he  who  asks  much,  goes 
oft  astray.  No  onft  can  advise  me,  not  even  Marann.  And  my  uncle 
indeed  thinks  he  is  doing  me  good,  and  that  I  must  repay  him  for  it. 
Should  he  be  harsh  to  me,  or  to  Dami  because  he  is  not  clever,  and 

we  left  him whither  should  we  then  go  in  the  strange  wild 

world  ?  And  here  every  man  and  hedge  knows  us,  every  tree  has  a 
familiar  face.  Don't  you  know  me  ? "  she  said,  looking  up  again  at  the 
tree.  "  Oh,  if  you  only  could  speak  !  You  are  created  by  God  too  : 
oh,  why  can  you  not  speak  ?  You  knew  my  father  and  mother  so  well : 
why  can  you  not  tell  me  what  they  would  advise?  Oh,  dear  father! 
oh,  dear  mother !  it  is  so  hard  for  me  to  go  away.  I  have  nothing 
here,  and  there  is  none  to  care  for  me  ;  I  feel  as  if  I  were  going  from 
a  warm  bed  into  the  cold  snow.  Is  this  feeling  of  pain  a  sign  that  I 
ought  not  to  go  ?  Does  it  proceed  from  just  motives,  or  is  it  only 
foolish  anxiety?  Oh,  if  a  voice  could  only  come  clown  from  heaven 
and  decide  for  me  !  " 

The  young  child  trembled  from  anxiety,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
contest  of  life  arose  struggling  within  her.  And  again  she  spoke,  half 
musingly,  but  resolutely : 

"  If  I  were  alone,  I  well  know  that  I  would  not  go,  I  would  stay 
here ;  it  is  so  hard  for  me ;  and  I  am  able  to  take  care  of  myself. 
Well,  mark  that.  So  one  thing  is  settled,  you  are  certain  of  yourself; 
yes,  but  what  silly  thinking  is  this?  How  can  I  even  think  of  staying 
here  without  Dami?  I  am  by  no  means  alone  here,  for  Dami  belongs 
to  me,  and  I  to  him.  And  it  would  be  better,  too,  for  him  to  be  under 
a  father's  control ;  it  would  strengthen  him.  Why  do  I  need  any  one 
else  ?  I  can  take  care  of  myself,  if  necessary.  But  if  he  is  taken  care 
of,  I  see  clearly  that  he  will  remain  a  servant  his  whole  life,  the  dog  of 
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other  people  •  and  who  knows  how  my  uncle's  children  will  treat  us  ? 
Although  they  are  poor  people,  they  will  play  the  master  over  us.  No, 
no,  they  must  be  good  ;  and  it  would  be  so  nice  to  be  able  to  say,  good 
day,  cousin  ;  good  morning,  aunt.  I  wish  uncle  had  brought  one  of 
the  children  along,  then  I  would  know  better  how  to  decide,  and  would 
know  more  about  it.  Oh,  how  hard  it  comes  upon  me,  all  at 
once " 

Amrei  sat  down  under  the  tree,  and  the  finch  that  came  tripping  up 
picked  up  a  grain,  looked  around,  and  flew  away.  Something  crept 
over  her  face ;  she  brushed  it  off.  It  was  a  lady-bug.  She  allowed 
it  to  creep  about  on  her  hand,  until  it  came  to  her  finger  end, 
and  then  flew  away.  "  Ah,  what  it  could  tell  of  the  places  where  it  has 
been  !"  she  thought;  "even  a  little  insect  like  that  is  happy;  wherever 
it  flies,  it  is  at  home.  And  hark  how  the  larks  sing,  they  are  happy 
too ;  they  have  not  to  consider  what  they  have  to  say  and  what  they 
have  to  do.  And  there  the  butcher  goes  with  his  dog,  driving  a  calf 
out  of  the  village.  The  butcher's  dog  has  quite  a  different  voice  from 
the  larks." 

"  Where  are  you  going  with  that  colt  ? "  cried  the  charcoal-burner 
from  the  window,  to  a  young  man  who  was  leading  a  beautiful  young  colt. 

"  The  farmer  of  Rodel  has  sold  it,"  was  the  answer ;  and  soon  the 
colt  was  heard  whinnying  far  below  in  the  valley.  Amrei,  who  heard 
it,  was  set  a-thinking  again :  "  Yes,  an  animal  like  that  they  sell  away 
from  its  mother,  and  the  mother  scarcely  knows  it ;  it  is  his,  whoever 
pays  for  it ;  but  a  man  cannot  be  bought,  and  there*is  no  halter  for  him 
who  will  not  bear  it.  And  there  the  farmer  of  Rodel  is  coming  with 
his  horses,  and  the  large  colt  is  running  beside  them.  You  will  soon 
be  harnessed  in  ;  and  perhaps  you  will  be  sold  also.  A  man  cannot 
be  bought,  he  only  goes  out  to  service.  An  animal  like  that  gets  no 
reward  for  its  labor,  except  eating  and  drinking,  and  needs  no  other, 
either ;  but  a  man  gets  money  besides,  as  his  wages.  Yes,  I  can  now 
be  a  servant,  and  pay  Dami's  schooling  from  my  wages  ;  he,  too,  shall 
be  a  mason.  Now,  if  he  went  away  with  my  uncle,  he  would  not  be 
as  much  mine  as  he  is  now.  See,  there  is  a  starling  flying  home 
now,  up  there  to  his  house,  which  my  father  made  for  him.  Father 
made  that  house  out  of  old  boards.  I  remember  that  he  said  that  a 
starling  would  not  go  into  a  house  made  out  of  new  boards,  and  so  I 

feel  too Oh,  tree,  now  I  know  what  to  do  ;  if  you  rustle  while 

I  am  here,  I  will  stay "    And  Amrei  listened  intently.     Soon  it 

appeared  to  her  as  if  the  tree  rustled  ;  but  when  she  looked  at  the 
branches,  they  were  motionless,  and  she  knew  not  what  it  was  she  had 
heard. 

A  noisy  cackling  was  heard,  proceeding  out  of  a  cloud  of  dust.  It 
was  from  a  flock  of  geese,  coming  from  the  alder-meadow.  Amrei 
mused  on  for  a  long  time  after  this.  Her  eyes  closed,  and  she  fell  fast 
asleep. 

The  buds  of  spring  seemed  to  open  to  this  young  soul,  and  the  blos- 
soms in  the  valley,  soaked  in  dew,  wafted  their  perfumes  to  the  child 
who  had  fallen  asleep  upon  the  hearthstone  from  which  she  could  not 
depart. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when   she  awoke,  and  a  voice  cried  : 
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"  Amrei,  where  are  you  ? "  She  got  up,  but  did  not  answer.  She 
looked  in  astonishment  at  the  stars,  and  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  voice 
came  from  heaven ;  but  when  the  call  was  repeated,  she  recognised  the 
voice  of  Marann,  and  answered  —  "Here  I  am."  And  now  Black 
Marann  came  up  and  said :  "  Oh !  I  am  so  glad  to  have  found  you. 
The  people  in  the  village  seem  to  me  to  be  crazy.  One  says  he  saw 
you  in  the  forest,  another  that  he  met  you  in  the  field,  as  you  ran  cry- 
ing away,  and  paid  no  attention  to  his  call.  And  I  thought  that  you 
had  jumped  into  the  pond.  You  need  not  be  afraid,  my  poor  child  ; 
you  need  not  run  away.  No  one  can  compel  you  to  go  with  your 
uncle." 

"  Who  has  said,  then,  that  I  will  not  ? " 

A  sudden  gust  of  wind  rushed  through  the  tree,  and  tossed  it  about 
violently. 

"  And  the  truth  is,  I  will  not,"  Amrei  concluded,  resting  her  hand  on 
the  tree. 

"  A  bad  storm  is  coming  up,  the  wind  will  soon  catch  us,"  Black 
Marann  urged. 

As  if  in  a  maze,  Amrei  went  back  with  Black  Marann  into  the  vil- 
lage. What  did  it  mean  that  the  people  had  seen  her  wandering 
through  forest  and  field,  or  had  Black  Marann  merely  said  so  ?  The 
night  was  pitch  dark,  and  was  only  lighted  up  by  sudden  flashes  of  light- 
ning, and  then  the  houses  were  seen  as  clearly  as  in  daylight.  Their 
eyes  were  blinded  and  they  were  forced  to  stop,  and  when  the  light- 
ning disappeared  n&thing  was  visible.  The  two  were  lost  in  their  own 
village  as  if  in  a  strange  place,  and  they  advanced  only  with  uncertain 
steps.  A  cloud  of  dust  whirled  up,  and  they  became  so  stupefied  that 
they  could  scarcely  move  from  the  spot.  They  struggled  onward  with 
difficulty,  and  reached  their  home  just  as  large  drops  of  rain  were 
beginning  to  fall. 

A  gust  of  wind  blew  open  the  door,  and  Amrei  said : 

"Open  thyself!" 

She  must  have  been  thinking  of  the  fairy  tale,  where  the  enchanted 
door  opens  at  the  magic  word. 

(To  be  continued.') 
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MORNING  LAND. 


'  We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of;  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep.' 


^W  on  the  lawns,  and  fragrance  of  fresh  flowers, 
And  magical  song  of  mellow-throated  birds  — 

A  beauty  untransmutable  to  words  ; 
Such  is  the  vision  of  the  morning  hours ; 

When  fade  the  urns  of  night  in  saffron  skies, 
And  light  and  love  return  to  young  dream-haunted  eyes. 

n. 

Earine  has  sucked  the  breath  of  Spring  — 
And  I  have  touched  thy  lips,  Earine, 
What  time  the  dawn  came  from  the  purple  sea, 

And  forests  fluttered  to  the  waving  wing 

Of  the  unwearying  Angel  who  doth  sweep 

Back  upon  heavy  hinge  the  porphyry  gates  of  sleep. 


Delicious  thus  to  enter  Morning  Land  : 

The  world  is  wondrous,  for  the  world  is  new ; 
Dimdrosera  is  all  o'erdrenched  with  dew. 

Ah,  well  might  Merlin  wake  in  Broceliande, 

And  see  the  daybreak  through  the  oaks  that  wave, 

Where  ivy  and  violet  grow  on  his  melodious  grave. 

IV. 

Will  it  be  thus  when  the  strange  sleep  of  death 
Lifts  from  the  brow,  and  lost  eyes  live  again  ? 
Will  Morning  dawn  on  the  bewildered  brain, 

To  cool  and  heal  ?     And  shall  I  feel  the  breath 
Of  freshening  winds  that  travel  from  the  sea, 

And  meet  thy  loving,  laughing  eyes,  Earine  ? 

v. 

Is  life  a  dream,  and  death  a  sleep,  and  love 

The  only  thing  immortal  ?     Who  would  care 
To  be  received  into  the  ambient  air, 

Or  traverse  ether  like  a  cloud,  above 
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The  happy  homes  of  mortals  ?     Must  the  soul 
Be  formlessly  absorbed  into  the  infinite  whole  ? 


No  ;  I  shall  pass  into  the  Morning  Land 

As  now  from  sleep  into  the  light  of  morn  ; 
Live  the  new  life  of  the  new  world,  unshorn 

Of  the  swift  brain,  the  executing  hand  j 

See  the  dense  darkness  suddenly  withdrawn, 

As  when  Orion's  sightless  eyes  discerned  the  dawn. 

VII. 

I  shall  behold  it :  I  shall  see  the  utter 

Glory  of  sunrise  heretofore  unseen, 

Freshening  the  woodland  ways  with  brighter  green, 
And  calling  into  life  all  wings  that  flutter, 

All  throats  of  music  and  all  eyes  of  light, 
And  driving  o'er  the  verge  the  intolerable  night. 


O  virgin  world  !  O  marvellous  far  days  ! 

No  more  with  dreams  of  grief  doth  love  grow  bitter, 
Nor  trouble  dim  the  lustre  wont  to  glitter 

In  happy  eyes.     Decay  alone  decays  : 

A  moment  —  death's  dull  sleep  is  o'er  :  and  we 

Drink  the  immortal  morning  air,  Earine. 


J 
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THE  LUCK  OF  ROARING  CAMP. 


THERE  was  commotion  in  Roaring  Camp.  It  could  not  have 
been  a  fight,  for  in  1850  that  was  not  novel  enough  to  have 
called  together  the  entire  settlement.  The  ditches  and  claims  were 
not  only  deserted,  but  "  Tuttle's  "  grocery  had  contributed  its  gamblers, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  calmly  continued  their  game  the  day  that 
French  Pete  and  Kanaka  Joe  shot  each  other  to  death  over  the  bar  in 
the  front  room.  The  whole  camp  was  collected  before  a  rude  cabin 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  clearing.     Conversation  was  carried  on  in  a 
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low  tone,  but  the  name  of  a  woman  was  frequently  repeated.     It  was 
a  name  familiar  enough  in  the  camp:  "Cherokee  Sal." 

Perhaps  the  less  said  of  her  the  better.  She  was  a  coarse,  and,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  a  very  sinful  woman.  But  at  that  time  she  was  the 
only  woman  in  Roaring  Camp,  and  was  just  then  lying  in  sore  extrem- 
ity when  she  most  needed  the  ministration  of  her  own  sex.  Dissolute, 
abandoned  and  irreclaimable,  she  was  yet  suffering  a  martyrdom  — 
hard  enough  to  bear  even  in  the  seclusion  and  sexual  sympathy  with 
which  custom  veils  it  —  but  now  terrible  in  her  loneliness.  The  pri- 
mal curse  had  come  to  her  in  that  original  isolation,  which  must  have 
made  the  punishment  of  the  first  transgression  so  dreadful.  It  was, 
perhaps,  part  of  the  expiation  of  her  sin,  that  at  a  moment  when  she 
most  lacked  her  sex's  intuitive  sympathy  and  care,  she  met  only  the 
half-contemptuous  faces  of  her  masculine  associates.  Yet  a  few  of  the 
spectators  were,  I  think,  touched  by  her  sufferings.  Sandy  Tipton 
thought  it  was  "rough  on  Sal,"  and  in  the  contemplation  of  her  condi- 
tion, for  a  moment  rose  superior  to  the  fact  that  he  had  an  ace  and  two 
bowers  in  his  sleeve. 

It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  the  situation  was  novel.  Deaths  were  by 
no  means  uncommon  in  Roaring  Camp,  but  a  birth  was  a  new  thing. 
People  had  been  dismissed  the  camp  effectively,  finally,  and  with  no 
possibility  of  return,  but  this  was  the  first  time  that  anybody  had  been 
introduced  ab  initio.     Hence  the  excitement. 

"You  go  in  there,  Stumpy,"  said  a  prominent  citizen  known  as 
"  Kentuck,"  addressing  one  of  the  loungers.  "  Go  in  there,  and  see 
what  you  kin  do.     You've  had  experience  in  them  things." 

Perhaps  there  was  a  fitness  in  the  selection.  Stumpy,  in  other 
climes,  had  been  the  putative  head  of  two  families  ;  in  fact,  it  was 
owing  to  some  legal  informality  in  these  proceedings  that  Roaring 
Camp  —  a  city  of  refuge  —  was  indebted  to  his  company.  The  crowd 
approved- the  choice,  and  Stumpy  was  wise  enough  to  bow  to  the  ma- 
jority. The  door  closed  on  the  extempore  surgeon  and  midwife,  and 
Roaring  Camp  sat  down  outside,  smoked  its  pipe,  and  awaited  the 
issue. 

The  assemblage  numbered  about  a  hundred  men.  One  or  two  of  , 
these  were  actual  fugitives  from  justice,  some  were  criminal,  and  all 
were  reckless.  Physically,  they  exhibited  no  indication  of  their  past 
lives  and  character.  The  greatest  scamp  had  a  Raphael  face,  with  a 
profusion  of  blond  hair ;  Oakhurst,  a  gambler,  had  the  melancholy  air 
and  intellectual  abstraction  of  a  Hamlet ;  the  coolest  and  most  cour- 
ageous man  was  scarcely  over  five  feet  in  height,  with  a  soft  voice  and 
an  embarrassed  timid  manner.  The  term  "roughs"  applied  to  them 
was  a  distinction  rather  than  a  definition.  Perhaps  in  the  minor  de- 
tails of  fingers,  toes,  ears,  etc.,  the  camp  may  have  been  deficient,  but 
these  slight  omissions  did  not  detract  from  their  aggregate  force.  The 
strongest  man  had  but  three  fingers  on  his  right  hand ;  the  best  shot 
had  but  one  eye. 

Such  was  the  physical  aspect  of  the  men  that  were  dispersed  around 
the  cabin.  The  camp  lay  in  a  triangular  valley,  between  two  hills  and 
a  river.  The  only  outlet  was  a  steep  trail  over  the  summit  of  a  hill 
that  faced  the  cabin,  now  illuminated  by  the  rising  moon.     The  suffer- 
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ing  woman  might  have  seen  it  from  the  rude  bunk  whereon  she  lay  — 
seen  it  winding  like  a  silver  thread  until  it  was  lost  in  the  stars  above. 

A  fire  of  withered  pine  boughs  added  sociability  to  the  gathering. 
By  degrees  the  natural  levity  of  Roaring  Camp  returned.  Bets  were 
freely  offered  and  taken  regarding  the  result.  Three  to  five  that  "  Sal 
would  get  through  with  it ; "  even,  that  the  child  would  survive  ;  side 
bets  as  to  the  sex  and  complexion  of  the  coming  stranger.  In  the 
midst  of  an  excited  discussion  an  exclamation  came  from  those  nearest 
the  door,  and  the  camp  stopped  to  listen.  Above  the  swaying  and 
moaning  of  the  pines,  the  swift  rush  of  the  river  and  the  crackling  of 
the  fire,  rose  a  sharp  querulous  cry  —  a  cry  unlike  anything  heard 
before  in  the  camp.  The  pines  stopped  moaning,  the  river  ceased  to 
rush,  and  the  fire  to  crackle.  It  seemed  as  if  Nature  had  stopped  to 
listen  too. 

The  camp  rose  to  its  feet  as  one  man  !  It  was  proposed  to  explode 
a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  but,  in  consideration  of  the  situation  of  the 
mother,  better  counsels  prevailed,  and  only  a  few  revolvers  were  dis- 
charged ;  for,  whether  owing  to  the  rude  surgery  of  the  camp,  or  some 
other  reason,  Cherokee  Sal  was  sinking  fast.  Within  an  hour  she  had 
climbed,  as  it  were,  that  rugged  road  that  led  to  the  stars,  and  so 
passed  out  of  Roaring  Camp,  its  sin  and  shame  forever.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  announcement  disturbed  them  much,  except  in  specula- 
tion as  to  the  fate  of  the  child.  "Can  he  live  now?"  was  asked  of 
Stumpy.  The  answer  was  doubtful.  The  only  other  being  of  Chero- 
kee Sal's  sex  and  maternal  condition  in  the  settlement  was  an  ass. 
There  was  some  conjecture  as  to  fitness,  but  the  experiment  was  tried. 
It  was  less  problematical  than  the  ancient  treatment  of  Romulus  and 
Remus,  and  apparently  as  successful. 

When  these  details  were  completed,  which  exhausted  another  hour, 
the  door  was  opened,  and  the  anxious  crowd,  which  had  already  formed 
themselves  into  a  queue,  entered  in  single  file.  Beside  the  low  bunk 
or  shelf,  on  which  the  figure  of  the  mother  was  starkly  outlined  below 
the  blankets,  stood  a  pine  table.  On  this  a  candle-box  was  placed, 
and  within  it,  swathed  in  staring  red  flannel,  lay  the  last  arrival  at 
,  Roaring  Camp.  Beside  the  candle-box  was  placed  a  hat.  Its  use 
was  soon  indicated.  "Gentlemen,"  said  Stumpy,  with  a  singular  mix- 
ture of  authority  and  ex  officio  complacency — "Gentlemen  will  please 
pass  in  at  the  front  door,  round  the  table,  and  out  at  the  back  door. 
Them  as  wishes  to  contribute  anything  toward  the  orphan  will  find  a 
hat  handy."  The  first  man  entered  with  his  hat  on  ;  he  uncovered, 
however,  as  he  looked  about  him,  and  so,  unconsciously,  set  an  exam- 
ple to  the  next.  In  such  communities  good  and  bad  actions  are  catch- 
ing. As  the  procession  filed  in,  comments  were  audible  —  criticisms 
addressed,  perhaps,  rather  to  Stumpy,  in  the  character  of  showman  : 
"  Is  that  him  ?  "  "  mighty  small  specimen  ; "  "  hasn't  mor'n  got  the  col- 
or ; "  "ain't  bigger  nor  a  derringer."  The  contributions  were  as  char- 
acteristic :  A  silver  tobacco-box ;  a  doubloon  ;  a  navy  revolver,  silver 
mounted ;  a  gold  specimen ;  a  very  beautifully  embroidered  lady's 
handkerchief  (from  Oakhurst,  the  gambler) ;  a  diamond  breast  pin  ;  a 
diamond  ring  (suggested  by  the  pin,  with  the  remark  from  the  giver 
that  he  "  saw  that  pin  and  went  two  diamonds  better  ") ;  a  slung  shot ; 
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a  Bible  (contributor  not  detected) ;  a  golden  spur ;  a  silver  teaspoon 
(the  initials,  I  regret  to  say,  were  not  the  giver's) ;  a  pair  of  surgeon's 
shears  ;  a  lancet ;  a  Bank  of  England  note  for  ^5  ;  and  about  $200  in 
loose  gold  and  silver  coin.  During  these  proceedings  Stumpy  main- 
tained a  silence  as  impassive  as  the  dead  on  his  left  —  a  gravity  as 
inscrutable  as  that  of  the  newly-born  on  his  right.  Only  one  incident 
occurred  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  curious  procession.  As  Ken- 
tuck  bent  over  the  candle-box  half  curiously,  the  child  turned,  and,  in 
a  spasm  of  pain,  caught  at  his  groping  finger,  and  held  it  fast  for  a 
moment.  Kentuck  looked  foolish  and  embarrassed.  Something  like 
a  blush   tried   to   assert    itself  in   his   weather-beaten    cheek.     "  The 

d d  little  cuss ! "  he  said,  as  he  extricated  his  finger,  with,  perhaps, 

more  tenderness  and  care  than  he  might  have  been  deemed  capable  of 
showing.  He  held  that  finger  a  little  apart  from  its  fellows  as  he  went 
out,  and  examined  it  curiously.  The  examination  provoked  the  same  ori- 
ginal remark  in  regard  to  the  child.  In  fact,  he  seemed  to  enjoy  repeat- 
ing it.  "  He  rastled  with  my  finger,"  he  remarked  to  Tipton,  holding 
up  the  member,  "  The  d d  little  cuss  !  " 

It  was  four  o'clock  before  the  camp  sought  repose.  A  light  burnt  ha 
the  cabin  where  the  watchers  sat,  for  Stumpy  did  not  go  to  bed  that 
night.  Nor  did  Kentuck.  He  drank  quite  freely,  and  related  with 
great  gusto  his  experience,  invariably  ending  with  his  characteristic 
condemnation  of  the  new  comer.  It  seemed  to  relieve  him  of  any  un- 
just implication  of  sentiment,  and  Kentuck  had  the  weaknesses  of  the 
nobler  sex.  When  everybody  else  had  gone  to  bed  he  walked  down  to 
the  river  and  whistled,  reflectingly.  Then  he  walked  up  the  gulch,  past 
the  cabin,  still  whistling  with  demonstrative  unconcern.  At  a  large 
redwood  tree  he  paused  and  retraced  his  steps,  and  again  passed  the 
cabin.  Half  way  down  to  the  river's  bank  he  again  paused,  and  then 
returned  and  knocked  at  the  door.  It  was  opened  by  Stumpy.  "  How 
goes  it  ?"  said  Kentuck,  looking  past  Stumpy  toward  the  candle-box. 
"All  serene,"  replied  Stumpy,  "  Anything  up?"  "Nothing."  There 
was  a  pause  —  an  embarrassing  one  —  Stumpy  still  holding  the  door. 
Then  Kentuck  had  recourse  to  his  finger,  which  he  held  up  to  Stumpy. 
"  Rastled  with  it  —  the  d d  little  cuss,"  he  said,  and  retired. 

The  next  day  Cherokee  Sal  had  such  rude  sepulture  as  Roaring 
Camp  afforded.  After  her  body  had  been  committed  to  the  hill-side, 
there  was  a  formal  meeting  of  the  camp  to  discuss  what  should  be  done 
with  her  infant.  A  resolution  to  adopt  it  was  unanimous  and  enthusi- 
astic. But  an  animated  discussion  in  regard  to  the  manner  and  feasibility 
of  providing  for  its  wants  at  once  sprung  up.  It  was  remarkable  that  the 
argument  partook  of  none  of  those  fierce  personalities  with  which  dis- 
cussions were  usually  conducted  at  Roaring  Camp.  Tipton  proposed 
that  they  should  send  the  child  to  Red  Dog  —  a  distance  of  forty  miles 
—  where  female  attention  could  be  procured.  But  the  unluckysuggestion 
met  with  fierce  and  unanimous  opposition.  It  was  evident  that  no  plan 
which  entailed  parting  from  their  new  acquisition  would  for  a  moment 
be  entertained.  "  Besides,"  said  Tom  Ryder,  "  them  fellows  at  Red 
Dog  would  swap  it  and  ring  in  somebody  else  on  us."  A  disbelief  in 
the  honesty  of  other  camps  prevailed  at  Roaring  Camp  as  in  other 
places. 
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The  introduction  of  a  female  nurse  in  the  camp  also  met  with  ob- 
jection. It  was  argued  that  no  decent  woman  could  be  prevailed  to 
accept  Roaring  Camp  as  her  home,  and  the  speaker  urged  that  "  they 
didn't  want  any  more  of  the  other  kind."  This  unkind  allusion  to  the 
defunct  mother,  harsh  as  it  may  seem,  was  the  first  spasm  of  propriety 

—  the  first  symptom  of  the  camp's  regeneration.  Stumpy  advanced 
nothing.  Perhaps  he  felt  a  certain  delicacy  in  interfering  with  the  se- 
lection of  a  possible  successor  in  office.  But  when  questioned  he 
averred  stoutly  that  he  and  "Jinny" — the  mammal  before  alluded   to 

—  could  manage  to  rear  the  child.  There  was  something  original,  in- 
dependent and  heroic  about  the  plan,  that  pleased  the  camp.  Stumpy 
was  retained.  Certain  articles  were  sent  for  to  Sacramento.  "  Mind," 
said  the  treasurer,  as  he  pressed  a  bag  of  gold-dust  into  the  express- 
man's hand,  "the  best  that  can  be -got  —  lace,  you  know,  and  filigree 
work  and  frills — d — m  the  cost  !  " 

Strange  to  say,  the  child  thrived.  Perhaps  the  invigorating  climate 
of  the  mountain  camp  was  compensation  for  material  deficiencies. 
Nature  took  the  foundling  to  her  broader  breast.  In  that  rare  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Sierra  foot-hills  —  that  air  pungent  with  balsamic  odor  ; 
that  etherial  cordial,  at  once  bracing  and  exhilarating,  he  may  have 
found  food  and  nourishment,  or  a  subtle  chemistry  that  transmuted 
asses'  milk  to  lime  and  phosphorus.  Stumpy  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  it  was  the  latter  and  good  nursing.  "  Me  and  that  ass,"  he  would 
say,  "  has  been  father  and  mother  to  him  !  Don't  you,"  he  would  add, 
apostrophizing  the  helpless  bundle  before  him,  "  never  go  back  on 
us." 

By  the  time  he  was  a  month  old,  the  necessity  of  giving  him  a  name 
became  apparent.  He  had  generally  been  known  as  "  the  Kid," 
"  Stumpy's  boy,"  "  the  Cayote  " — (an  allusion  to  his  vocal  powers) — 
and  even  by  Kentuck's  endearing  diminutive  of  "the  d — d  little  cuss." 
But  these  were  felt  to  be  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  and  were  at  last 
dismissed  under  another  influence.  Gamblers  and  adventurers  are 
generally  superstitious,  and  Oakhurst  one  day  declared  that  the  baby 
had  brought  "  the  luck"  to  Roaring  Camp.  It  was  certain  that  of  late 
they  had  been  successful.  "  Luck  "  was  the  name  agreed  upon,  with 
the  prefix  of  Tommy  for  greater  convenience.  No  allusion  was  made 
to  the  mother,  and  the  father  was  unknown.  "  It's  better,"  said  the 
philosophical  Oakhurst,  "  to  take  a  fresh  deal  all  around.  Call  him 
Luck,  and  start  him  fair."  A  day  was  accordingly  set  apart  for  the 
christening.  What  was  meant  by  this  ceremony  the  reader  may  imag- 
ine, who  has  already  gathered  some  idea  of  the  reckless  irreverence  of 
Roaring  Camp.  The  master  of  ceremonies  was  one  "  Boston,"  a  noted 
wag,  and  the  occasion  seemed  to  promise  the  greatest  facetiousness. 
This  ingenious  satirist  had  spent  two  days  in  preparing  a  burlesque  of 
the  church  service,  with  pointed  local  allusions.  The  choir  was  prop- 
erly trained,  and  Sandy  Tipton  was  to  stand  godfather.  But  after  the 
procession  had  marched  to  the  grove  with  music  and  banners,  and  the 
child  had  been  deposited  before  a  mock  altar,  Stumpy  stepped  before 
the  expectant  crowd.  "  It  ain't  my  style  to  spoil  fun,  boys,"  said  the 
little  man  stoutly,  eyeing  the  faces  around  him,  "  but  it  strikes  me  that 
this  thing  ain't  exactly  on  the  squar.     It's  playing  it  pretty  low  down 
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« 
on  this  yer  baby  to  ring  in  fun  on  him  that  he  ain't  going  to  understand. 
And  if  there's  going  to  be  any  godfathers  round,  I'd  like  to  see  who's 
got  any  better  rights  than  me."  A  silence  followed  Stumpy's  speech. 
To  the  credit  of  all  humorists  be  it  said,  that  the  first  man  to  acknow- 
ledge its  justice  was  the  satirist,  thus  estopped  of  his  fun.  "  But,"  said 
Stumpy  quickly,  following  up  his  advantage,. "we're  here  for  a  chris- 
tening, and  we'll  have  it.  I  proclaim  you  Thomas  Luck,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  California  —  So  help 
me  God."  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  name  of  the  Deity  had  been 
uttered  aught  but  profanely  in  the  camp.  The  form  of  christening  was 
perhaps  even  more  ludicrous  than  the  satirist  had  conceived,  but 
strangely  enough,  nobody  saw  it  and  nobody  laughed.  "  Tommy " 
was  christened  as  seriously  as  he  would  have  been  under  a  christian 
roof,  and  cried  and  was  comforted  in  as  orthodox  fashion. 

And  so  the  work  of  regeneration  began  in  Roaring  Camp.  Almost 
imperceptibly  a  change  came  over  the  settlement.  The  cabin  assigned 
to  "  Tommy  Luck  " —  or  "  The  Luck,"  as  he  was  more  frequently  called 
—  first  showed  signs  of  improvement.  It  was,  kept  scrupulously  clean 
and  whitewashed.  Then  it  was  boarded,  clothed  and  papered.  The 
rosewood  cradle  —  packed  eighty  miles  by  mule — had,  in  Stumpy's 
way  of  putting  it,  "  sorter  killed  the  rest  of  the  furniture."  So  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  cabin  became  a  necessity.  The  men  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  lounging  in  at  Stumpy's  to  see  "how  The  Luck  got  on  " 
seemed  to  appreciate  the  change,  and,  in  self-defence,  the  rival  estab- 
lishment of  "Tuttle's  grocery"  bestirred  itself,  and  imported  a  carpet 
and  mirrors.  The  reflections  of  the  latter  on  the  appearance  of  Roaring 
Camp  tended  to  produce  stricter  habits  of  personal  cleanliness.  Again 
Stumpy  imposed  a  kind  of  quarantine  upon  those  who  aspired  to  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  holding  "  The  Luck."  It  was  a  cruel  mortifi- 
cation to  Kentuck  —  who,  in  the  carelessness  of  a  large  nature  and 
the  habits  of  frontier  life,  had  begun  to  regard  all  garments  as  a  second 
cuticle,  which,  like  a  snake's,  only  sloughed  off  through  decay  —  to  be 
debarred  this  privilege  from  certain  prudential  reasons.  Yet  such  was 
the  subtle  influence  of  innovation  that  he  thereafter  appeared  regularly 
every  afternoon  in  a  clean  shirt,  and  face  still  shining  from  his  ablu- 
tions. Nor  were  moral  and  social  sanitary  laws  neglected.  "Tommy," 
who  was  supposed  to  spend  his  whole  existence  in  a  persistent  attempt 
to  repose,  must  not  be  disturbed  by  noise.  The  shouting  and  yelling 
which  had  gained  the  camp  its  infelicitous  title  were  not  permitted 
within  hearing  distance  of  Stumpy's.  The  men  conversed  in  whispers, 
or  smoked  in  Indian  gravity.  Profanity  was  tacitly  given  up  in  these 
sacred  precincts,  and  throughout  the  camp  a  popular  form  of  expletive, 

known  as  "  D n  the  luck  !  "  and  "  Curse  the  luck  !  "  was  abandoned, 

as  having  a  new  personal  bearing.  Vocal  music  was  not  interdicted, 
being  supposed  to  have  a  soothing,  tranquillizing  quality,  and  one  song, 
sung  by  "  Man-O'-War  Jack,"  an  English  sailor,  from  Her  Majesty's 
Australian  Colonies,  was  quite  popular  as  a  lullaby.  It  was  a  lugu- 
brious recital  of  the  exploits  of  "  the  Arethusa,  Seventy-four,"  in  a 
muffled  minor,  ending  with  a  prolonged  dying  fall  at  the  burden  of 
each  verse,  "  On  b-o-o-o-ard  of  the  Arethusa."  It  was  a  fine  sight  to 
see  Jack  holding  The  Luck,  rocking  from  side  to  side  as  if  with  the  mo- 
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tion  of  a  ship,  and  crooning  forth  this  naval  ditty.  Either  through  the 
peculiar  rocking  of  Jack  or  the  length  of  his  song  —  it  contained  ninety 
stanzas,  and  was  continued  with  conscientious  deliberation  to  the  bitter 
end  —  the  lullaby  generally  had  the  desired  effect.  At  such  times  the 
men  would  lie  at  full  length  under  the  trees,  in  the  soft  summer  twi- 
light, smoking  their  pipes  and  drinking  in  the  melodious  utterances. 
An  indistinct  idea  that  this  was  pastoral  happiness  pervaded  the  camp. 
"  This  ere  kind  o'  think,"  said  the  Cockney  Simmons,  meditatively  re- 
clining on  his  elbow,  "  is  evingly."     It  reminded  him  of  Greenwich. 

On  the  long  summer  days  The  Luck  was  usually  carried  to  the  gulch, 
from  whence  the  golden  store  of  Roaring  Camp  was  taken.  There, 
on  a  blanket  spread  over  pine  boughs,  he  would  lie  while  the  men  were 
working  in  the  ditches  below.  Latterly  there  was  a  rude  attempt  to 
decorate  this  bower  with  flowers  and  sweet-smelling  shrubs,  and  gen- 
erally some  one  would  bring  him  a  cluster  of  wild  honeysuckles,  azalias, 
or  the  painted  blossoms  of  Las  Mariposas.  The  men  had  suddenly 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  there  were  beauty  and  significance  in  these 
trifles,  which  they  had  so  long  trodden  carelessly  beneath  their  feet.  A 
flake  of  glittering  mica,  a  fragment  of  variegated  quartz,  a  bright  pebble 
from  the  bed  of  the  creek,  became  beautiful  to  eyes  thus  cleared  and 
strengthened,  and  were  invariably  put  aside  for  "  The  Luck."  It  was 
wonderful  how  many  treasures  the  woods  and  hillsides  yielded  that 
"  would  do  for  Tommy."  Surrounded  by  playthings  such  as  never 
child  out  of  fairy-land  had  before,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Tommy  was 
content.  He  appeared  to  be  securely  happy  —  albeit  there  was  an 
infantine  gravity  about  him  —  a  contemplative  light  in  his  round  grey 
eyes  that  sometimes  worried  Stumpy.  He  was  always  tractable  and 
quiet,  and  it  is  recorded  that  once,  having  crept  beyond  his  "  corral  " 
—  a  hedge  of  tessallated  pine  boughs,  which  surrounded  his  bed  —  he 
dropped  over  the  bank  on  his  head  in  the  soft  earth,  and  remained 
with  his  mottled  legs  in  the  air  in  that  position  for  at  least  five  minutes 
with  unflinching  gravity.  He  was  extricated  without  a  murmur.  I 
hesitate  to  record  the  many  other  instances  of  his  sagacity,  which  rest, 
unfortunately,  upon  the  statements  of  prejudiced  friends.  Some  of 
them  were  not  without  a  tinge  of  superstition.  "  I  crep  up  the  bank 
just  now,"  said  Kentuck  one  day,  in  a  breathless  state  of  excitement, 
"  and  dern  my  skin  if  he  wasn't  a-talking  to  a  jay  bird  as  was  a-sittin 
on  his  lap.  There  they  was,  just  as  free  and  sociable  as  anything  you 
please,  a-jawin  at  each  other  just  like  two  cherry-bums."  Howbeit, 
whether  creeping  over  the  pine  boughs  or  lying  lazily  on  his  back, 
blinking  at  the  leaves  above  him,  to  him  the  birds  sang,  the  squirrels  chat- 
tered, and  the  flowers  bloomed.  Nature  was  his  nurse  and  playfellow. 
For  him  she  would  let  slip  between  the  leaves  golden  shafts  of  sunlight 
that  fell  just  within  his  grasp  ;  she  would  send  wandering  breezes  to 
visit  him  with  the  balm  of  bay  and  resinous  gums  ;  to  him  the  tall  red- 
woods nodded  familiarly  and  sleepily,  the  bumble-bees  buzzed,  and  the 
rooks  cawed  a  slumbrous  accompaniment. 

Such  was  the  golden  summer  of  Roaring  Camp.  They  were  "  flush 
times" — and  the  Luck  was  with  them.  The  claims  had  yielded  enor- 
mously. The  camp  was  jealous  of  its  privileges  and  looked  suspici- 
ously on  strangers.     No  encouragement  was  given  to  immigration,  and 
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to  make  their  seclusion  more  perfect,  the  land  on  either  side  of  the 
mountain  wall  that  surrounded  the  camp,  they  duly  preempted.  This, 
and  a  reputation  for  singular  proficiency  with  the  revolver,  kept  the 
reserve  of  Roaring  Camp  inviolate.  The  express-man  —  their  only 
connecting  link  with  the  surrounding  world  —  sometimes  told  wonder- 
ful stories  of  the  camp.  He  would  say,  "  They've  a  street  up  there  in 
'  Roaring,'  that  would  lay  over  any  street  in  Red  Dog.  They've  got 
vines  and  flowers  round  their  houses,  and  they  wash  themselves  twice 
a  day.  Bnt  they're  mighty  rough  on  strangers,  and  they  worship  an 
Ingin  baby." 

With  the  prosperity  of  the  camp  came  a  desire  for  further  improve- 
ment. It  was  proposed  to  build  a  hotel  in  the  following  spring,  and 
to  invite  one  or  two  decent  families  to  reside  there  for  the  sake  of  "  the 
Luck" — who  might  perhaps  profit  by  female  companionship.  The 
sacrifice  that  this  concession  to  the  sex  cost  these  men,  who  were 
fiercely  skeptical  an  regard  to  its  general  virtue  and  usefulness,  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  their  affection  for  Tommy.  A  few  still  held 
out.  But  the  resolve  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  for  three  months, 
and  the  minority  meekly  yielded  in  the  hope  that  something  might  turn 
up  to  prevent  it.     And  it  did. 

The  winter  of  '5 1  will  long  be  remembered  in  the  foot-hills.  The 
snow  lay  deep  on  the  Sierras,  and  every  mountain  creek  became  a 
river,  and  every  river  a  lake.  Each  gorge  and  gulch  was  transformed 
into  a  tumultuous  water-course  that  descended  the  hill-sides,  tearing 
down  giant  trees  and  scattering  its  drift  and  debris  along  the  plain. 
Red  Dog  had  been  twice  under  water,  and  Roaring  Camp  had  been 
forewarned.  "  Water  put  the  gold  into  them  gulches,"  said  Stumpy, 
"  It's  been  here  once  and  will  be  here  again  !  "  And  that  night  the 
North  Fork  suddenly  leaped  over  its  banks,  and  swept  up  the  triangu- 
lar valley  of  Roaring  Camp. 

In  the  confusion  of  rushing  water,  crushing  trees  and  crackling  tim- 
ber, and  the  darkness  which  seemed  to  flow  with  the  water  and  blot 
out  the  fair  valley,  but  little  could  be  done  to  collect  the  scattered 
camp.  When  the  morning  broke,  the  cabin  of  Stumpy  nearest  the 
river  bank  was  gone.  Higher  up  the  gulch  they  found  the  body  of  its 
unlucky  owner,  but  the  pride  —  the  hope  —  the  joy  —  the  Luck  —  of 
Roaring  Camp  had  disappeared.  They  were  returning  with  sad  hearts 
when  a  shout  from  the  bank  recalled  them. 

It  was  a  relief  boat  from  down  the  river.  They  had  picked  up,  they 
said,  a  man  and  an  infant,  nearly  exhausted,  about  two  miles  below. 
Did  anybody  know  them,  and  did  they  belong  here  ? 

It  needed  but  a  glance  to  show  them  Kentuck  lying  there,  cruelly 
crushed  and  bruised,  but  still  holding  the  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  in 
his  arms.  As  they  bent  over  the  strangely  assorted  pair,  they  saw  that 
the  child  was  cold  and  pulseless.  "  He  is  dead,"  said  one.  Kentuck 
opened  his  eyes.  "  Dead  ?  "  he  repeated  feebly.  "  Yes,  my  man,  and 
you  are  dying  too."  A  smile  lit  the  eyes  of  the  expiring  Kentuck. 
"Dying,"  he  repeated,  "he's  a  taking  me  with  him  —  tell  the  boys  I've 
got  the  Luck  with  me,  now;"  and  the  strong  man,  clinging  to  the  frail 
babe  as  a  drowning  man  is  said  to  cling  to  a  straw,  drifted  away  into 
the  shadowy  river  that  flows  forever  to  the  unknown  sea. 


The  Spectator. 

SONNETS. 

[WRITTEN  IN  LOCH  CORUISK,  SKYE.] 


I  THINK  this  is  the  very  stillest  place 
On  all  God's  earth, —  and  yet  no  rest  is  here  : 
The  vapours  mirror'd  in  the  black  loch's  face 

Drift  on  like  frantic  shapes  and  disappear; 

A  melancholy  murmur  in  mine  ear 
Tells  me  of  waters  wild  that  flow  and  flow, — 

There  is  no  rest  at  all,  afar  or  near, 
Only  a  sense  of  things  that  moan  and  go. 
And  lo !  the  still  strange  life  these  limbs  contain 

I  feel  flow  on  like  those,  restless  and  proud, — 
Before  Thy  breathing  naught  within  my  brain 

Pauses,  but  all  drives  on  like  mist  and  cloud. 
Only  the  bald  peaks  and  the  stones  remain 

Frozen  before  thee,  desolate  and  bowed. 


And  whither,  O  ye  vapours !  do  ye  wend? 

Stirred  by  that  weary  breathing,  whither  away? 
And  whither,  O  ye  dreams !  that  night  and  day 

Drift  o'er  the  troublous  life,  tremble  and  blend 

To  broken  lineaments  of  that  far  Friend, 
Whose  strange  breath's  come  and  go  ye  feel  so  deep  ? 
O  Soul !  that  has  no  rest  and  seekest  sleep, 

Whither?  and  will  thy  wanderings  ever  end? 
All  things  that  be  are  full  of  a  quick  pain  ; 

Onward  we  fleet,  swift  as  the  running  rill, — 
The  vapours  drift,    the  mists  within  the  brain 

Float  on  obscuringly  and  have  no  will. 
Only  the  bald  peaks  and  the  stones  remain  ; 

These  only, —  and  a  God  sublime  and  still. 

in. 

Art  thou  alone,  far  from  the  busy  crowd, 

Dwelling  in  melancholy  solitude, 
Darkening  thy  visage  with  a  dreamy  cloud, 

Hushing  thy  breath  if  mortal  foot  intrude? 

Father,  how  shall  I  meet  thee  in  this  mood  ? 
How  shall  I  ask  thee  why  thou  dwell'st  with  stones, 
While  far  away  the  world,  like  Lazarus,  groans, 

Sick  for  thy  healing  ?     Father,  since  thou  art  good, 
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Come  to  the  valleys,  gently,  with  no  frown  ! 

Come,  like  an  Angel  with  a  human  face! 
Pass  thro'  the  gates  into  the  hungry  town, 

Comfort  the  weary,  send  the  afflicted  grace  ! 
Shine  brightlier  on  the  graves  where  we  set  down 

Our  dear  ones, —  cheer  them  in  the  narrow  place  ! 

B. 


Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

HOW  TO  TREAT  AMERICANS. 


AVERY  able  article  in  the  December  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  deserves  perusal  as  helping  to  clear  up  a  matter  upon 
which,  it  must  be  admitted,  Englishmen  have  felt  considerable  per- 
plexity. How,  we  have  sometimes  asked  in  despair,  are  we  to  preserve 
a  decent  state  of  good  feeling  between  ourselves  and  Brother  Jonathan  ? 
Many  of  us,  to  say  the  truth,  are  not  specially  fond  of  Americans  or  of 
American  institutions  ;  others  look  upon  America  as  the  promised  land 
whose  condition  foreshadows  the  blessed  future  of  the  world.  But, 
lovers  or  haters  of  our  cousins,  we  generally  agree  upon  two  things  — 
first,  that  it  is  highly  undesirable  to  have  any  outstanding  rancours  to 
embitter  every  trifling  dispute  between  the  two  countries  ;  and  secondly, 
that  Americans  are  a  singularly  ticklish  folk  to  manage.  With  the 
best  of  goodwill  we  are  somehow  always  treading  upon  their  corns. 
It  is  true  that  some  English  travellers  have  contrived  to  be  uncompli- 
mentary, not  to  say  offensive.  They  have  composed  the  traditional 
portrait  which  we  all  know  so  well  of  the  tobacco-chewing,  whittling, 
bowie  knifed  American,  full  of  strange  oaths,  neglectful  of  decent 
courtesy,  and  intolerably  given  to  bragging.  It  is  unpleasant  to  be 
described  in  such  a  way,  whether  the  description  be  too  lifelike  or  too 
purely  imaginary.  But  we  have  been  a  little  surprised  that  Americans 
should  take  our  abuse  so  very  much  to  heart  —  perhaps  because  we 
have  a  dim  belief  that  they  ought  to  be  flattered  at  any  description  of 
themselves  by  an  Englishman.  Be  this  how  it  may  be,  it  is  still  more 
surprising  that  our  compliments  do  not  seem  to  have  a  much  more 
soothing  effect.  Americans  may  except  Mr.  Bright  or  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  from  their  general  censure  of  our  country,  but  the  more  we  flat- 
ter them  the  more  they  seem  to  stand  upon  their  dignity.  Poor  Mr. 
Reverdy  Johnson  excited  the  wrath  of  three-fourths  of  the  electors  of 
America  by  his  unfortunate  declarations  that  both  races  come  of  the 
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same  blood,  and  when  we  offer  them  good  words  they  tell  us  to  keep 
our  clumsy  flattery  to  ourselves.  We  are  something  in  the  position  of 
a.  man  encountered  by  a  fierce  dog,  and  equally  afraid  of  patting  his 
head  or  hitting  him  with  a  stick.  Certainly,  it  is  now  the  general  wish 
in  England  to  be  on  good  terms  with  our  touchy  neighbours  ;  and 
when  we  find  one  who  will  calmly  give  us  his  reasons  instead  of  sulkily 
nursing  his  wrath,  we  ought  to  be  sincerely  obliged  to  him.  When 
they  are  given  with  so  much  humour  and  good  temper  as  in  the  Atlan- 
tic, we  should  try  sincerely  to  understand  the  alleged  causes  of  the  dif- 
ficulty, that  we  may  be  on  our  guard  hereafter. 

The  writer  of  the  Atlantic  article  explains  some  of  the  obvious  reas- 
ons for  the  old  spirit  of  ridicule.  There  is  the  reason,  complimentary 
to  American  pride,  that  they  were  in  some  sort  a  standing  menace  to 
the  old  order  of  things.  They  succeeded  the  Dutch  in  the  unenviable 
position  of  general  butt.  The  Dutch  were  the  "  best  artists,  sailors, 
merchants,  bankers,  printers,  scholars,  jurisconsults,  and  statesmen  in 
Europe,"  to  say  nothing  of  their  carrying  on  the  most  heroic  struggle 
in  human  annals.  Yet  they  were  mercilessly  ridiculed  by  the  whole  of 
polite  Europe  ;  and  why?  Because  "they  made  fun  of  sacred  majesty, 
and,  what  was  worse,  managed  uncommonly  well  without  it.  How 
could  they  seem  otherwise  than  hateful  and  dangerous?"  This,  the 
most  flattering  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  may  go  for  what  it  is 
worth ;  but  the  writer  admits  that  there  are,  in  fact,  certain  weak  sides 
to  democracy  which  go  some  way  to  justify  our  prejudices  ;  that  Amer- 
ica has  not,  for  example,  yet  produced  the  highest  type  of  man,  nor 
learnt  that  statesmanship  is  a  complicated  art.  Americans  trust  men 
to  make  Constitutions  with  less  proof  of  competency  than  they  would 
ask  from  the  man  who  had  their  shoes  to  patch,  and  they  are  occupied 
too  much  with  felling  woods  and  building  railways  to  have  much  time 
to  spare  for  high  art  or  profound  scholarship.  Putting  together  the 
cause  for  jealousy  and  the  real  ground  of  superiority,  we  get  some  ex- 
planation of  the  tone  of  supercilious  dislike  so  deeply  felt  by  Ameri- 
cans. If  it  were  merely  the  good  old  Tory  aversion,  says  the  writer,  it 
would  not  be  so  hard  to  bear.  The  vigorous  British  parson  who 
prophesied  soon  after  the  revolution  that  Newfoundland  would  have  a 
glorious  future,  but  that  the  United  States  would  "  speedily  relapse  into 
barbarism,"  was  a  harmless  creature.  It  is  the  unpleasant  air  of  con- 
descension which  makes  foreign  manners  so  unpalatable  —  the  impres- 
sion which  Europeans  contrive  to  give  that  they  are  civilized  persons 
inspecting  a  race  of  "  natives,"  or,  it  may  be,  men  of  science  examin- 
ing curious  natural  phenomena.  An  English  gentleman,  for  example, 
called  upon  the  writer  (who  will  be  easily  recognized  as  a  distinguished 
New  England  author),  expressed  his  perfect  sympathy  with  the  Con- 
federate cause,  his  full  confidence  in  its  success,  and  added  the  pleas- 
ant reason  that  "  they  are  the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  you  know." 
Another  tourist,  he  says,  after  eating  much  American  salt,  has  lately 
explained  in  print  that  the  Americans  are  hospitable,  partly  because 
they  long  for  foreign  visitors  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  their  dead-level 
existence,  and  partly  from  ostentation.  These  remarks,  it  may  be 
allowed,  were  a  trifle  awkward,  and,  if  accurately  reported,  justify  the 
conclusion  that  their  authors  looked  upon  Americans  as  a  vulgar  mas- 
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ter  will  look  upon  his  servants,  as  persons  who  may  be  assumed  with- 
out offence  to  be  devoid  of  the  common  feelings  of  gentlemen.  We 
will  hope  that  such  naive  insolence  is  rare,  but  stings  may  be  given  to 
national  pride  in  a  more  delicate  fashion.  It  is  something,  he  admits, 
to  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  phenomenon,  but  even  that  position 
has  its  disadvantages.  The  sociologists  in  particular  have  evidently 
been  a  heavy  burden  to  the  writer.  It  is  becoming  the  custom  for 
youthful  politicians  to  go  and  examine  the  American  experiment  on 
the  spot,  to  work  through  schools  and  "institutions"  with  an  awful 
appetite  for  the  acquisition  of  useful  information.  These  persons,  as 
the  writer  declares,  cross-examine  him  like  a  curious  chemical  product. 
He  feels  like  a  thing  preserved  in  spirits  in  a  bottle.  He  is  not  a  fel- 
low-being, but  a  specimen.  He  is  a  thing  to  be  handled  and  held  up  to 
the  light  by  intelligent  natural  philosophers,  as  a  new  and  remarkable 
species.  Indeed,  when  people  go  to  America,  not  for  the  simple  desire 
of  seeing  friends  and  having  a  pleasant  holiday,  but  to  make  a  scien- 
tific study  of  their  hospitable  entertainers,  we  can  imagine  that  they 
may  be  frequently  distressing  company. 

The  peculiar  tone  of  remark  which  irritates  the  nerves  of  sensitive 
Americans  may  perhaps  be  understood  from  these  complaints.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  downright  abuse  as  the  supercilious  sneer  or  the 
patronizing  approbation.  We  are  not  .called  upon  to  like  democrats, 
but  to  treat  them  as  on  a  level  with  ourselves,  on  the  general  ground 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  human  nature  everywhere.  Hitherto  the 
American  has  been  a  hobbledehoy,  surrounded  by  the  atmosphere  of 
awkwardness  incident  to  hobbledehoyhood.  We  did  not  quite  know 
whether  to  treat  him  like  a  boy,  to  pat  him  on  the  head  at  one  moment 
and  rap  him  across  the  knuckles  on  another,  or  to  accept  him  as  a 
grown  man,  and  expect  him  to  give  and  take  in  an  equal  interchange 
of  criticism  ;  now  he  claims  to  be  a  man,  and  neither  to  be  snubbed 
nor  petted.  We  are  to  understand  that  we  are  not  his  schoolmasters 
but  his  equals,  and  are  not  to  give  ourselves  the  airs  of  a  teacher.  It 
is  perfectly  true,  as  the  writer  admits,  that  the  fault  does  not  lie  upon 
either  side  exclusively.  If  we  have  been  too  patronizing,  the  American 
has  been  too  submissive.  He  has  not  believed  in  his  own  writers  or 
artists  till  they  have  received  the  stamp  of  European  approval.  He 
has  accepted  the  position  in  which  we  have  placed  him,  and  has  some- 
times aimed  at  being  a  sham  Englishman  rather  than  a  genuine  Amer- 
ican. Nothing,  says  the  writer,  is  "  more  hateful  to  gods  and  men 
than  a  second-rate  Englishman ;  and  for  this  very  reason,  that  this 
planet  never  produced  a  more  splendid  creature  than  the  first-rate 
one."  As  foreign  imitations  can,  as  a  rule,  only  be  rivals  of  the  second- 
rate  article,  it  is  very  good  advice  that  they  should  try  the  more  hope- 
ful plan  of  standing  on  their  own  legs  and  produce  something  equal, 
if  unlike,  to  the  better  product.  As  it  is,  he  admits  that  we  have  some- 
thing to  excuse  our  presumption.  Is  there,  he  asks,  in  the  America 
which  travellers  see,  "  the  simplicity,  the  manliness,  the  absence  of 
sham,  the  sincere  human  nature,  the  sensitiveness  to  duty  and  implied 
obligation,  that  in  any  way  distinguishes  us  from  what  our  orators  call 
the  '  effete  civilization  of  the  old  world  '  ?  Is  there  a  politician  amongst 
us  daring  enough  (except  here  and  there  a  Dana)  to  risk  his  future  on 
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the  chance  of  our  keeping  our  word  with  the  exactness  of  superstitious 
communities  like  England?" 

It  would  be  ungracious  to  give  a  negative  answer  to  these  questions  ; 
nor  need  we  attempt  to  sum  up  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  countries 
in  any  sense.  But  it  is  gratifying  that  an  American  should  speak  in 
this  manly  tone  to  his  countrymen,. and  we  fully  agree  that  if  he  could 
persuade  the  two  nations  to  address  each  other  in  a  similar  spirit  there 
would  be  far  less  danger  of  awkward  misunderstandings.  It  is  cer- 
tainly too  late  for  us,  either  as  individuals  or  as  a  nation,  to  arrogate 
to  ourselves  any  tone  of  superiority  in  our  common  dealings.  We  may 
have  our.own  private  opinion  of  each  other,  but  we  certainly  ought  to 
meet  in  public  as  two  men  of  the  world  would  meet  —  that  is,  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality.  We  have  no  desire  to  treat  Americans  as 
if  they  were  still  in  their  minority  ;  and  if  they  claim  the  privileges 
and  responsibilities  of  manhood,  we  should  be  only  too  happy  to  meet 
them  half  way.  Neither  is  there  much  use  in  the  policy,  which  is  too 
popular  in  England  just  now,  of  trying  to  pacify  them  by  a  sudden 
overflow  of  compliment.  The  little  sugarplums  of  compliment  about 
our  common  origin  and  our  perfect  identity  in  language,  laws,  litera- 
ture, and  right  to  the  glories  of  Shakspeare  and  Cromwell,  are  all  very 
well  after  dinner — if^  that  is,  a  wretched  orator  has  nothing  more 
original  to  say  —  butit  is  easy  to  make  too  much  of  them.  It  is  bet- 
ter, too,  that  Americans  should  tell  us  plainly,  as  the  writer  of  this 
article  tells  us,  that,  whilst  every  thoughtful  American  considers  an 
English  war  to  be  the  greatest  of  calamities',  he  nevertheless  holds  his 
country  to  have  been  seriously  wronged,  and  will  continue  to  demand 
redress.  We  then  know  what  he  means  and  how  to  answer  him.  And 
for  our  part  we  will  do  our  best  to  "clear  our  minds  of  the  notion  that 
he  is  to  be  treated  as  a  kind  of  deported  and  inferior  Englishman," 
whose  back  we  accordingly  "  stroke  the  wrong  way  of  the  fur  with 
amazing  perseverance."  By  all  means  let  us  get  rid  of  every  vestige 
of  assumption  on  one  side,  of  uneasy  submission  to  it  on  the  other; 
we  shall  be  able  to  do  without  the  uncomfortable  little  doses  of  flattery 
which  alternate  with  outbursts  of  abuse ;  and  when  each  country  can 
talk  to  the  other  without  reserve  or  dread  of  unnecessary  offence,  we 
shall  at  least  have  secured  the  first  condition  towards  the  preservation 
of  good  terms,  without  perhaps  being  enthusiastic  admirers  of  each 
other's  special  characteristics. 


Mark  Lemon. 

ALONE 


I  AM  lonely !  very  lonely  !  though  I  hear  the  city's  roar, 
And  the  stream  of  life  that  passes  ever  to  and  fro  my  door ; 
The  twilight's  robbed  of   beauty  by  the  fog  before  it  spread, 
And  the  gas  flames  round  about  are  like  eyes  of  lurid  red  ; 
My  heart  aches  with  a  sorrow  and  my  eyes  ache  with  a  gloom, 
And  I  turn  unto  the  fire  burning  brightly  in  the  room  ; 
As  it  glisters  on  the  holly  and  the  ivy  on  the  walls, 
How  many  happy  Christmas  Eves  and  gatherings  it  recalls  ! 
And  I  think  of  all  my  dear  ones,  —  more  dear  that  we're  apart; 
I  know  their  mirth  hath  pauses  by  the  beating  of  my  heart. 

Deeper,  deeper  grow  the  shadows,  and  I  look  with  vacant  stare 
On  the  nearer  thing  before  me, —  an  old  and  empty  chair. 
Is  it  vapour  ?     Is  it  fancy  ?     As  I  see  two  baby  girls  : 
In  their  eyes  the  blue  of  heaven,  its  sunlight  on  their  curls, 
Their  dimpled  cheeks  are  tinted  o'er  with  such  a  roseate  glow, 
Like  damask  rose  leaves  lying  on  white  marble  or  on  snow. 
Ah !  I  knew  two  earthly  angels  such  as  they  are,  in  time  gone, 
But  the  other  angels  called  them,  and  they  left  me  one  by  one  ! 
Why  come  they  now  to  stay  brief  time,  and  then  again  to  flee 
To  their  far-off  land  of  shadows  ?     They  cannot  stay  with  me. 

Again  the  ancient  chair  is  filled.     Now  by  a  stalwart  youth, 

Whose  bright,  calm  face  is  beaming  with  the  eloquence  of  truth. 

I  know  him  well !   I  love  him  well !  I  found  how  great  his  worth 

When  first  my  own  unstable  mind  in  error  ventured  forth. 

With  earnest  grasp  he  held  me  back,  and  called  to  me  '•  Be  brave! 

The  petty  wrongs  and  strifes  of  life  can  end  but  in  a  grave  ; 

Stand  thou  but  firm  by  right  and  truth,  and  battle  at  thy  best, 

And  Death  will  only  ope  the  gate  to  an  eternal  rest." 

O,  how  he  loved  the  greenwood,  the  river  and  the  stream  ! 

And  I  ne'er  walk  in  woods  alone  but  in  a  pleasant  dream, 

Where  he  is  still  my  comrade,  as  he  was  wont  to  be. 

Though  he's  in  the  land  of  shadows.     He  cannot  stay  with  me. 

Another  shape  the  old  chair  fills.     A  woman  young  and  fair, 

Whose  neck  of  ivory's  half  concealed  amid  her  chestnut  hair; 

Her  cheeks  grow  pale  as  moonlight;  her  eyelids  droop,  now  close, 

And  from  her  pretty  parted  lips  the  coral  colour  goes  ! 

Her  rounded  bosom,  like  the  swell  of  waveless  ocean,  moves, 

As  she  in  whispered  music  confesses  that  she  loves" ! 

The  chestnut  hair  hath  silver  lines,  Time's  touch  is  on  her  cheeks  ; 

But  still  the  sweet  old  music  comes  with  every  word  she  speaks! 

Our  children  near  it  as  I  heard.     Love  bear  her  words  to  me, 

Her  heart  is  answering  to  my  heart !     She  speaks  to  them  of  me. 

— The  Gentleman 's  Magazine. 


The  Nation. 

PICKWICKIANISM. 


THERE  is  probably  no  more  singular  illustration  of  the  utilitarian 
tendency  of  popular  morality  than  the  distinction  which  has  grown 
up  in  America  and  England,  and  which  is  sure  to  grow  up  in  the  long  run 
under  all  successful  constitutional  governments,  between  a  man's  public 
and  private  character  —  or,  in  other  words,  the  general  recognition 
which  obtains  of  the  possibility  of  a  man's  being  very  honorable,  up- 
right, straightforward,  truthful,  and  scrupulous  as  a  private  individual, 
and  very  base,  tricky,  tortuous,  false,  and  unscrupulous  as  a  pojitick.n. 
The  distinction  is  one  which  will  not  bear  five  minutes'  examination  at 
the  hands  of  a  moralist  or  philosopher,  and  is  one,  indeed,  which  most 
people,  if  put  down  to  a  deliberate  examination  of  it,  would  find  it 
impossible  to  explain  ;  and  yet  few  people  ever  hesitate  to  accept  it 
and  to  regulate  their  judgments  of  public  men  by  it.  Nothing  we 
know  of  the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  or  of  the  composition  of 
that  most  composite  thing,  the  human  character,  warrants  us  in  be- 
lieving that  a  man  can  tell  lies  in  a  legislature  or  caucus  and  yet  bring 
to  private  business  or  private  intercourse  a  horror  of  falsehood  ;  or  de- 
liberately allow  a  man  to  remain  under  a  false  impression  as  to  a  can- 
didate, and  yet  turn  with  horror  from  the  sanding  of  sugar  or  the  sale 
of  a  foundered  horse  ;  and  yet  we  all  believe  it,  or  at  least  act  as  if  we 
believed  it ;  and  the  reason  is  that  if  we  did  not  fall  in  with  the  pre- 
tence, the  working  of  free  institutions  would  become  well-nigh  impos- 
sible. 

It  is  under  cover  of  this  distinction  that  there  has  grown  up  in  par- 
liamentary procedure  that  most  comical  theory  which  Dickens  has  sa- 
tirized so  well  in  "  Pickwick,"  that  not  only  can  a  man  have  two  char- 
acters, but  that  he  may  use  ordinary  words  in  two  different  senses  — 
the  one  the  common  sense,  and  the  other  the  parliamentary  sense  ; 
that  you  may  call  a  political  opponent  a  "  deceiver,"  a  "  traitor,"  or 
"  humbug,"  in  a  "  parliamentary  sense,"  while  believing  firmly  that, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  every-day  life,  the  application  of  any  one  of 
these  terms  to  him  would  be  grossly  unjust  and  untrue.  Perhaps,  in- 
deed, the  perception  of  the  fact  that  a  man  in  a  large  audience  is  con- 
verted by  that  strange  magnetism  Avhich  seems  to  lie  in  numbers  into 
a  being  in  many  respects  utterly  different  from  the  same  man  at  home 
in  his  own  parlor  —  a  more  excitable,  credulous,  soft  hearted  person  — 
has  had  something  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  distinction.  There  is 
not  an  orator  in  a  hundred  who  could  look  a  friend  in  the  eye  in  a 
private  room  and  make  to  him  the  statements  that  he  will  make  with 
swelling  port  in  his  presence  five  minutes  afterwards  at  a  public  meet- 
ing. The  concentration  on  a  human  being  of  a  few  hundred  pairs  of 
eyes  does  really,  to  a  certain  extent,  transform  him  both  morally  and 
mentally.  It  seems  to  supply  him,  often,  with  a  different  moral  stand- 
ard, different  mental  tests,  and  a  different  view  of  the  ridiculous,  making, 
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in  fact,  a  different  arrangement  of  his  intellectual  machinery.  Men  ac- 
customed to  public  speaking,  therefore,  are  hardly  ever  disposed  to  hold 
an  orator  to  the  same  account  for  what  he  says  in  speeches  as  for  what 
he  says  in  conversation  or  in  writing. 

But  then,  besides  this  consideration,  and  far  stronger  than  this  con- 
sideration, comes  the  other  one,  that  if  the  language  which  politicians 
use  towards  each  other  in  political  discussions  were  taken  literally  it 
would  be  impossible,  as  human  nature  is  now  constituted,  to  work  the 
machinery  of  parliamentary  government.  People,  therefore,  tacitly 
agree  to  take  what  is  said  of  public  men,  as  public  men,  as  if  it  meant 
less  than  it  would  mean  if  used  of  the  same  persons  as  private  citizens, 
ard  it  is  found  in  practice  that  nations  are  successful  in  carrying  on 
parliamentary  governments  just  in  proportion  to  their  readiness  to  accept 
this  distinction.  A  general  election  in  France,  if  conducted  as  the  last 
one  was  in  England,  would  be  followed  by  a  crop  of  duels  which  would 
make  an  election  nearly  as  sanguinary  as  a  pitched  battle  in  the  streets  ; 
and  there  is  nothing  more  incomprehensible,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
revolting,  to  Frenchmen  than  the  liberties  which  politicians  take  with 
each  other  in  the  heat  of  a  political  contest  here  or  in  England.  If 
the  same  things  were  said  by  Frenchmen  of  Frenchmen  it  would  render 
it  impossible  for  all  concerned  ever  to  meet  again  on  the  same  platform 
or  in  the  same  assembly,  and  the  game  would  be  brought  to  a  close 
without  result.  But  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  undervalue  this  sensitiveness, 
however  injurious  it  may  be  politically,  for  it  unquestionably  keeps 
alive  a  self-respect,  an  amount  of  personal  dignity,  a  regard  for  reputa- 
tion which,  in  the  absence  of  the  highest  moral  culture,  are  amongst 
the  most  valuable  safeguards  of  society.  Anglo-Saxons  as  completely 
liberated  as  Frenchmen  are  from  religious  restraints  and  religious  tra- 
ditions would  be  brutish  in  their  ways  to  a  degree  of  which  we  can 
hardly  form  an  idea.  But  our  thick-skinnedness  enables  us  at 
least  to  meet  when  the  contest  is  over  and  go  on  doing  the  practical 
work  of  political  life  as  if  nothing  had  happened  ;  to  greet  the  traitors, 
imbeciles,  and  scoundrels  of  yesterday  cordially,  and  act  with  them 
cheerfully. 

But  then  the  thick-skinnedness  has  its  bad  side,  and  the  bad  side  is 
a  very  bad  one.  The  tendency  of  the  constant  use  of  language  in  the 
"  Pickwickian  sense  "  is  to  drive  the  other  sense  out  of  use.  Most 
people  like  to  speak  strongly  of  things  and  people  they  do  not  like. 
Nothing  but  great  self-control  or  extraordinary  reverence  for  accuracy 
of  expression  will  prevent  most  men  from  denouncing  their  enemies 
more  violently  than  they  deserve  —  if  for  no  other  reason,  as  a  relief  to 
their  own  feelings.  Even  clergymen  feel  frequently  inconvenienced  by 
their  enforced  abstinence  from  profane  swearing.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  common  run  of  those  who  take  much  part  in  hot  political  dis- 
cussion drift  into  vituperation  which  in  calm  moments  they  cannot  jus- 
tify, and  they  save  themselves  from  the  necessity  of  justifying  it  by 
treating  it  simply  as  a  Pickwickian  use  of  language.  It  is  only  by 
treating  a  large  part  of  what  they  say  in  public  as  Pickwickian,  that 
Wendell  Phillips  and  Henry  Wilson,  for  instance,  can  meet  on  a  plat- 
form without  giving  each  other  a  few  hearty  kicks.  Did  they  always 
use  language  in  its  ordinary  sense,  they  would  owe  it  to  themselves  and 
22 
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to  society,  and  especially  to  the  youth  of  both  sexes  who  have  read  Mr. 
Phillips's  speeches  about  Mr.  Wilson,  to  assault  and  batter  each  other 
vigorously.  It  is  only,  too,  by  a  rigid  observance  of  the  distinction  that 
Mr.  Johnson  was  able  to  receive  General  Butler  on  New  Year's  Day 
without  pulling  his  nose.  Had  the  "  Pickwickian  sense  "  not  been  in- 
vented, he  would  have  been  bound  to  pull  it,  and  the  General  would 
have  been  one  of  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  force  of  the  obligation. 
Mr.  Johnson  could  not  have  received  the  visit  simply  as  a  "  mark  of 
respect  to  his  office,"  because  no  office  is  so  exalted  as  to  require  one 
to  honor  it  by  shaking  hands  with  "  Caligula  "  or  "  the  greatest  criminal 
of  the  age." 

But  this  excessive  use  of  the  "  Pickwickian  sense,"  in  such  cases  as 
these,  naturally  tends  to  deprive  all  denunciation  of  all  force.  The  gen- 
eral public  cannot  possibly  observe  the  distinction  carefully  and  apply 
it  accurately  ;  and  finding  that  men  in  public  life  call  each  other 
scoundrels  and  tricksters  and  cheats  every  day,  and  then  shake  hands 
and  laugh,  they  naturally  cease  to  pay  attention  when  anybody  whatever 
is  called  a  scoundrel  or  cheat  —  a  fact  of  which  the  real  scoundrels  and 
cheats  have  become  perfectly  aware.  Hence  the  complete  indifference 
of  the  great  knaves  and  swindlers  both  of  politics  and  commerce  — 
the  men  who  really  do  pocket  money  that  does  not  belong  to  them,  and 
do  take  pay  for  betraying  their  trusts  —  to  the  denunciations  hurled  at 
them  by  indignant  reformers.  There  is  not  one  of  them  who  is  now 
in  the  least  troubled  by  being  held  up  to  scorn  as  a  rogue,  because  he 
knows  that  the  public  is  so  familiar  with  the  application  of  such  terms 
to  undoubtedly  honest  men  that  it  does  not  heed  them  when  applied  to 
any  man  whatever.  Hence  the  comfortable  way  they  have  of  "  despis- 
ing what  the  newspapers  say,"  and  of  laughing  proudly  when  they  hear 
that  they  are  being  denounced  by  the  reformers.  They  tell  you  that 
the  same  things  are  said  every  day  of  some  of  the  best  men  in  the 
country,  and  actually  persuade  themselves  and  their  friends  into  the 
belief  that  a  scathing  attack  from  a  newspaper  or  reforming  orator  is 
simply  a  kind  of  rough  testimony  to  their  power  and  importance,  and 
not  at  all  an  imputation  on  their  character. 

We  doubt,  too,  if  it  be  possible  for  any  people  to  make  a  practice  of 
accusing  men  of  great  baseness  without  really  meaning  it,  and  continue 
very  long  to  regard  baseness  with  proper  horror.  One  of  the  uses  of 
language  is  to  keep  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  distinctions  clear  and 
well  defined  ;  but  if  we  get  into  the  way  of  abusing  the  man  who  votes 
against  his  party  in  precisely  the  same  terms  as  the  man  who  absconds 
with  the  public  money,  our  minds,  however  well  trained,  cannot  long 
retain  a  very  keen  perception  of  the  moral  difference  between  the  two 
offences  ;  nor  can  we,  after  dining  with  the  "  villain  who  has  betrayed 
the  party,"  continue  to  feel  any  great  scruple  about  shaking  hands  with 
the  villain  who  has  robbed  the  post-office. 


The  Saturday  Review. 

RECENT  ART  IN  BERLIN. 


PRUSSIA  is  ambitious  in  arts  as  in  arms,  and  Berlin,  the  capital 
of  the  new  German  Confederation,  has  determined  to  make  herself 
the  great  art  centre  in  Northern  Europe.  The  city,  singularly  ill-situa- 
ted for  beauty  or  picturesque  effect,  has  done  her  best  to  supply  what 
nature  denied.  "  Unter  den  Linden,"  though  unable,  like  our  own 
Regent  Street,  to  withstand  either  weather  or  criticism,  may  be  accepted 
as  a  somewhat  pleasant  art  compilation  of  shops,  trees,  and  cafes. 
Berlin  evidently  has  been  got  up  as  a  show ;  she  has  done  much  in 
the  way  of  facading ;  the  arts  are  on  public  promenade  in  her  streets, 
and  are  drawn  up  with  military  dignity  and  precision  in  her  open 
squares  ;  the  gods,  including  of  course  Frederick  the  Great,  defy  the 
elements,  and  in  winter,  Minerva,  snowclad  as  a  peasant  in  Iceland, 
sustains  the  dignity  of  classic  art  in  shivering  state.  We  incline  to 
think  that  modern  art  —  or,  rather,  modern  architecture  —  has  in  Ber- 
lin missed  its  way ;  it  has  turned  its  back  contemptuously  on  old  Ger- 
man nationality  in  order  to  coquet  with  the  Italian  Cinquecento ;  and 
the  offspring  of  the  alliance  is  pseudo-classic  corrupt  Renaissance,  and 
a  hodgepodge  mixture,  the  polyglot  of  all  styles.  Thus,  naturally, 
people  of  true  art  instincts  prefer  such  unpretending  and  unspoilt  towns 
as  Dresden,  Bamberg,  and  Nuremberg. 

Berlin  is  more  happy  in  what  she  has  collected  than  in  what  she  has 
created ;  the  contents  of  her  Museums  are  of  more  worth  than  the 
buildings  themselves.  The  Old  and  the  New  Museums,  in  their  gen- 
eral scheme  and  arrangement,  have  deservedly  been  held  as  models ; 
the  chronological  classification  instituted  by  Dr.  Waagen  obtains  wide 
approval ;  and  the  catalogue  prepared  by  the  erudite  Doctor  served  as 
a  precedent  to  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  and  Mr.  Wornum  for  the  present 
admirable  catalogue  of  our  own  National  Gallery.  Perhaps  in  no  city 
can  the  systematic  study  of  the  schools  of  painting,  and  the  history  of 
art  generally  through  its  monuments,  be  prosecuted  with  greater  advan- 
tage than  in  Berlin.  Strangers  are  usually  struck  with  the  treatment 
of  the  Egyptian  antiquities  collected  by  Lepsius  at  the  instigation  of 
Bunsen.  The  building  has  been  designed  and  decorated  in  keeping 
with  its  contents  ;  sarcophagi,  mummies,  inscriptions,  &c,  are  disposed 
within  temples  and  tombs.  Analogous  modes  of  treatment  were,  in 
the  interests  of  popular  instruction  rather  than  of  historic  truth,  adop- 
ted, it  is  well  known,  at  Sydenham  ;  but  Mr.  Owen  Jones  frankly  admits 
that  "  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  Egyptian  art  we  remember  to  have 
seen  is  the  tomb  which  Dr.  Lepsius  removed  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Pyramids,  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum."  In  other  departments 
also  the  mural  decorations  are  made  to  serve  as  consonant  historic 
background.  Thus  in  the  "  Salle  Grecque  "  are  "  Peintures  de  muraille 
par  MM.  Schirmer,  Biermann,  Schmidt,  Graeb  et  Pape";  among  the 
scenes  depicted  are  "  Tombeaux  en  Lycie,"  "  Syracuse  avec  l'Acropole 
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et  le  Temple  de  Minerve,"  "  Egine  avec  le  Temple  de  Jupiter  "  "  Inte'- 
rieur  de  l'Acropole  a  Athenes,"  "  Inte'rieur  du  Temple  de  Jupiter  a. 
Olympe,"  "Athenes  avec  l'Acropole."  Of  course  these  temples  are 
painted  in  great  measure  on  conjecture,  and,  like  the  various  recon- 
structions of  the  Roman  Forum,  can  only  be  accepted  as  approxima- 
tions to  truth.  Still  the  imagination  is  gratified,  and  the  intellect,  at 
least  of  the  common  people,  cannot  but  be  instructed  ;  as  pictures  these 
works  may  not  be  of  any  very  high  order,  but  the  scenic  effect  gained  is 
striking,  and  the  art  is  sufficient  for  the  occasion.  It  were  futile  to  re- 
commend the  adoption  of  like  mural  decorations  in  the  British  or  the 
Kensington  Museums,  simply  because  we  have  no  artists  in  England 
by  whom  they  could  be  carried  out.  The  miserable  failure  of  the  wall- 
paintings  at  Westminster  has,  we  fear,  put  a  stop  for  many  a  year  to 
any  national  or  municipal  schemes  of  mural  painting.  In  Germany 
frescoes  have  stood  fairly  well,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  new  "  wasser- 
glas "  process  will  stand  still  better.  In  Berlin  wall  paintings  have 
found  their  way  even  into  private  dwellings,  as  in  Italy  there  are 
trained  artists,  rapid  and  certain  of  hand,  masters  of  pictorial  and 
decorative  effect,  who  will  in  short  space  and  at  small  cost  cover  the 
side  of  a  room  or  a  corridor  with  bold  panoramic  compositions.  Of  a 
higher  order  far  are  the  grand  series  of  pictures  we  will  now  describe 
—  the  wall-paintings  executed  in  "  water  glass  "  by  Kaulbach,  in  the 
"Treppenhaus  "  of  the  Berlin  New  Museum. 

Wilhelm  von  Kaulbach,  in  his  youth  a  scholar  of  Cornelius  in  the 
school  of  Dusseldorf,  has  now,  at  the  mature  age  of  sixty-three,  won 
the  very  highest  position  among  living  painters.  The  artist's  studio  is 
at  this  moment  once  more  in  the  Academy  of  Munich,  but  his  greatest 
achievements  are  in  Berlin.  The  New  Museum  in  that  city,  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  contains  a  vast  "  Treppenhaus."  On  this 
"  Staircase  "  Kaulbach,  in  emulation  of  Raffaelle  in  the  Stanze  of  the 
Vatican,  has  developed  a  grand  pictorial  scheme  which,  in  its  ambi- 
tious range,  claims  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  world  and  to  shadow 
forth  the  destiny  of  the  human  race.  Twenty-four  engravings  of  these 
large  and  complex  compositions  are  now  before  us.  The  pictures 
themselves,  which  we  have  known  while  in  execution,  we  have  recently 
examined  carefully  in  their  finally  complete  condition.  The  whole 
work  has  been  elaborated  slowly  and  studiously,  through  the  best  years 
of  the  painter's  life ;  thus,  as  far  back  as  the  Paris  "  Exposition  Uni- 
verselle  de  1855  "  we  found  nine  cartoons  for  these  wall-paintings, 
while  in  the  last  great  French  Exhibition  the  cartoon  for  the  "Era  of 
the  Reformation"  gained  for  Bavaria  its  one  "grand  prix."  It  is  im- 
possible, within  the  compass  at  our  command,  to  do  justice  to  these 
grand  compositions  executed  in  "water-glass."  We  may,  however,  say 
that  the  painter's  object  has  been  —  in  a  series  of  six  compositions, 
each  some  thirty  feet  long,  and  comprising  over  one  hundred  figures 
above  life-size  —  to  seize  upon  salient  turning-points  and  to  elucidate 
certain  epochs  in  the  world's  progressive  civilization.  The  epochs 
chosen  are  the  "  Tower  of  Babel,"  the  "  Era  of  the  Greeks,"  the  "  De- 
struction of  Jerusalem,"  the  "  Battle  of  the  Huns,"  the  "  Crusades," 
and  the  "  Era  of  the  Reformation."  Kaulbach's  free  and  easy  reading 
of  history,  and  the   latitudinarianism   of  his   creed,  have  in  Germany 
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given  occasion  to  considerable  cavil.  The  best  apology  is  that  the 
artist  is  exclusively  the  artist ;  that  he  is  not  the  divine,  to  teach  doc- 
trines and  dogmas,  but,  like  Shakspeare  or  Goethe,  the  dramatic 
poet,  to  seek  in  the  world's  history  noble  characters,  stirring  action, 
and  grand  scenic  situations.  Raffaelle,  it  is  believed,  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  "  Theology,"  the  "  School  of  Athens,"  the  "  Poesia,"  &c, 
accepted  gladly  ideas  from  the  learned  men  of  his  time  ;  and  we  know 
that  our  own  painters  and  sculptors  who  attempted  the  decoration  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  assisted  by  a  Royal  Commission  of 
which  such  men  as  Lord  Macaulay,  Mr.  Hallam,  and  Lord  Mahon 
were  members.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  help,  if  any, 
Kaulbach  sought  from  the  learned  Professors  of  the  Berlin  University. 
Athenian  artists  were  accustomed  to  hold  close  intellectual  relation- 
ship with  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  their  period,  and  Kaulbach, 
who  in  a  great  measure  is  a  self-made  man,  could  ill-afford  to  sever  his 
art  from  the  critical  acumen  and  profound  research  which  in  Germany 
have  served  to  elucidate,  and  sometimes  to  undermine,  the  very  historic 
"  eras  "  which  the  painter  has  portrayed.  Yet,  fortunately,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  these  pictures  to  be  poetically  true,  though  historically  false. 
Thus  it  may  be  agreeable  to  the  eye  and  conformable  to  decorative 
ends  that  such  compositions  should  be  nicely  balanced  and  evenly  dis- 
tributed ;  yet  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  historic  epochs,  such  as  the 
overthrow  at  Babel,  the  recitations  of  Homer,  or  the  preaching  of  Lu- 
ther, could  have  invariably  been  enacted  in  a  circle.  Painting  in  a 
circle,  like  arguing  in  a  circle,  cannot  but  involve  fallacies.  The  art 
of  Kaulbach,  in  short,  may  possibly  be  imaginative,  poetic,  academic, 
classic,  and  a  thousand  great  things  beside.  But  this  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  manner  is  eminently  artificial.  The  same  charge,  and  not 
wholly  without  reason,  has  been  made  against  the  more  elaborate  and 
possibly  overforced  compositions  of  Raffaelle.  The  works  of  Kaul- 
bach beyond  doubt  suffer  under  the  want  of  strong  conviction  ;  the 
artist  pays  the  inevitable  penalty  of  serving,  not  two,  but  twenty,  mas- 
ters ;  he  seeks  to  be  all  things  to  all  men.  And  the  consequence  is 
that  these  marvellous  and  matchless  creations  in  Berlin  would  fail  to 
satisfy  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Phidias,  would  not  seem  honest  and 
earnest  to  devout  spiritual  painters  of  the  middle  ages,  and  do  not 
commend  themselves  by  actual  truth  and  individuality  to  the  natural- 
istic schools  which  in  Germany  are  now  rising  to  dominion.  Kaul- 
bach, in  fact,  is  universal  to  a  fault ;  painters  more  partial  and  less 
prolific  have  greater  strength  in  narrower  spheres. 

We  wish  it  were  possible  to  give  here  an  adeauate  idea  of  these  im- 
posing mural  decorations,  the  crowning  product  of  the  modern  Ger- 
man school.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  general  idea  or  concep- 
tion, and  we  have  incidentally  indicated  the  art  character  of  the  work 
and  the  position  which  that  work  has  made  for  the  painter  himself. 
A  few  words  may  be  fitly  added  on  these  latter  points.  We  would  say 
then  that  Kaulbach,  in  historic  styles,  stands  on  frontier-lines  between 
classic  territories,  Renaissant  epochs,  and  modern  times.  Thus  the 
offspring  of  the  painter's  imagination  is  hybrid.  A  Venus  from  his 
pencil  is  a  fashionable  coquette,  Pudicizia  a  courtesan ;  his  cherubs 
are  Cupids,  his   Christs   Apollos,  his   Madonnas  Junos,  his  Jehovahs 
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Jupiters.  Hence  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  the  great  German 
has  slight  claim  to  the  title  of  a  religious  artist  ;  and  herein  he  differs 
from  the  great  Italian  painter  to  whom  otherwise  he  is  akin  ;  for  be  it 
remembered  that  Raffaelle,  even  after  the  year  when  Ruskin  tells  of 
his  apostacy,  painted  the  divine  "  San  Sisto."  Kaulbach's  genius, 
indeed,  is  sometimes  even  the  converse  of  serious  and  sedate  ;  into  the 
midst  of  historic  scenes  the  most  solemn,  the  painter  is  accustomed  to 
thrust  a  humour  essentially  German,  and  absolutely  grotesque.  So 
indomitable  indeed  is  the  comic  sense  within  his  mind,  that  the  broad 
farce  of  "  Reineke  Fuchs,"  which  some  hold  to  be  the  artist's  master 
product,  he  would  not  scruple  to  place  on  Olympus  or  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
the  middle-age  Italians  did  not  permit  themselves  such  licence.  But 
cosmopolitan  Kaulbach  aspires  to  something  more  universal  than 
Michael  Angelo  or  Da  Vinci ;  his  art  is  at  once  Cisalpine  and  Trans- 
alpine, it  is  at  home  with  Albert  Durer  and  Martin  Schon,  it  migrates 
to  distant  lands,  it  passes  our  English  Channel  in  kindred  with  Ho- 
garth and  Leech,  in  fellowship  with  Chaucer  and  Shakspeare.  Yet  it 
is  no  injustice  to  add  that  Kaulbach,  in  thus  distending  himself  to 
universality,  and  striving  to  be  the  equal  of  the  greatest  of  men  col- 
lectively, incurs  the  danger  of  becoming  less  than  the  least  individually. 
Such  in  fact  has  always  been  the  penalty  paid  by  eclecticism. 

The  Treppenhaus  in  the  New  Museum  aims,  in  common  with  the  most 
pretentious  of  German  revivals,  to  gain  united  force  through  the  com- 
-  bined  master  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  The  struc- 
ture is  designed  expressly  to  receive  the  decorations,  and  consequently 
ornament  holds  its  due  place  in  the  concerted  whole,  and  performs  just 
its  appointed  function  and  no  more.  The  architecture  is  perhaps  rather 
more  mongrel  than  we  could  desire  ;  it  is  of  the  scenic  and  illicit  school 
of  Schinkel,  who,  like  Klenze  in  Munich,  has  done  much  both  to  make 
and  to  mar  the  city  surrendered  to  his  genius.  The  polychrome  applied 
to  this  architectonic  staircase  is  not,  like  that  in  Munich,  Byzantine  or 
mediaeval,  but  is  rather  allied  to  classic  and  Pompeian  styles.  Indeed 
the  single  and  subsidiary  figures  which  Kaulbach  has  made  to  float  on 
a  field  of  chocolate  are  directly  Pompeian  in  colour  as  in  treatment. 
As  usual,  the  figures  on  gold  grounds  tell  best  decoratively.  Altogether, 
the  colouring  is  a  success,  though,  as  usual  in  like  German  revivals,  its 
relations  show  more  of  science  and  hard  intellect  than  of  intuition  and 
emotion  ;  the  tones  are  apt  to  be  crude,  hot,  and  yet  repellantly  dead 
and  cold.  Still,  as  we  have  indicated,  the  whole  composition,  as  if  un- 
der a  strong  effort  of  the  reason  and  the  will,  has  been  forced  into  a  not 
unpleasing  propriety  and  agreement. 

It  might  be  interesting,  did  space  permit,  to  discuss  the  relative  merits 
of  fresco  and  of  that  new  process  of  "  wasserglas  "  of  which  Kaulbach 
is  the  most  experienced  manipulator.  It  is  understood  that  both 
Kaulbach  and  Piloty  give  to  the  new  method  a  preference  over  the 
old,  while  other  German  artists  still  adhere  to  the  ancient  historic  mode. 
It  is  our  belief  that  each  material  has  its  specific  advantages  ;  fresco 
possesses  more  brilliance,  transparency,  purity  ;  water  glass,  with  a 
certain  opacity  and  blackness,  as  exemplified  under  Kaulbach's  treat- 
ment in  Berlin,  gains  in  compensation  more  detail  and  finish,  more 
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unity  in  light  and  shade,  more  of  atmospheric  distance  and  aerial  per- 
spective. Yet  it  is  scarcely  an  injustice  to  say  that  while  an  Italian 
"  fresco  puro  "  maybe  compared  to  the  best  old  window-painting,  these 
"  wasserglas  "  works  may  be  likened  to  windows  of  the  new  Munich 
school.  It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  failure  of  frescoes  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Maclise,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  went  to  Berlin  to  learn  from  Kaulbach  the  newly  invented 
process.  Ten  years  ago  he  reported  to  the  "  Commissioners  of  the 
Fine  Arts  "  that  he  had  closely  inspected  "  five  large  and  otherwise 
notable  subjects,"  also  "  colossal  allegorical  single  figures,  painted  in 
the  new  material,  and  owing  their  permanency  to  having  been  impreg- 
nated with  water-glass.  Of  these  works  it  may  indeed  safely  be  said 
that  they  form  a  series  of  the  noblest  embellishments  of  one  of  the 
grandest  halls  which  architecture  has  as  yet  dedicated  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  kindred  art ;  and  here,  too,  is  to  be  viewed  to  perfection  how 
transcendantly  imposing  are  the  results  when  the  two  arts  are  harmo- 
niously combined."  This  tribute  from  the  great  mural  painter  in 
England  to  his  German  brother  in  arts  is  generous,  and  scarcely  over- 
coloured.  We  may  add  that  the  pictures  which  Mr.  Maclise  saw  in 
process  of  painting  in  the  autumn  of  1858  are  now,  in  the  autumn  of 
1868,  in  perfect  preservation  ;  those  first  executed  are  as  fresh  as  the 
most  recent.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  further  details  ;  we  would 
only,  in  conclusion  say  that  the  prayer  which  the  devoted  inventor  of 
"  wasserglas  "  uttered  shortly  before  his  death  seems  to  have  obtained 
an  answer  in  Kaulbach's  completed  work.  "  I  offer,"  wrote  Dr.  von 
Fuchs,  "  to  my  friends,  many  of  whom  assisted  me  materially  in  my 
difficulties,  my  deep  felt  gratitude  at  the  conclusion  of  my  labours. 
But,  before  all,  I  thank  God,  who  graciously  allowed  His  weak  and  aged 
servant  to  finish  the  preceding  investigation  of  water-glass,  and  its  ap- 
plication, so  far  that  others  may  build  upon  the  foundation  I  have  laid. 
To  the  Giver  of  all  good  be  thanks  for  all  joys  and  sufferings  experi- 
enced !     May  His  blessing  be  upon  the  work  !  " 

Berlin,  in  other  directions  than  those  above  indicated,  shows  an  ac- 
tivity and  enterprise  in  the  arts  worthy  of  her  position  as  the  capital  of 
a  united  Germany.  Since  our  previous  visit  the  vast  cartoons  of  Cor- 
nelius have  been  massed  and  thrown  into  an  exhibition.  In  a  Town 
Gallery  are  collected  specimens  of  modern  German  art ;  and  during 
the  present  autumn  there  has  been  held  in  the  Royal  Berlin  Academy 

—  which  offers  hanging  space  three  times  as  great  as  our  own  Academy 

—  an  exhibition  of  more  than  a  thousand  works  representative  of  the 
present  aspect  of  the  divers  schools  of  Germany.  Berlin,  indeed,  not- 
withstanding military  supremacy,  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  strong  focus 
of  art  labour  —  an  art  workshop  famous  for  its  erudite  products  and 
critical  acumen  even  more  than  for  its  originative  power.  The  scene 
of  Waagen's  and  Kugler's  life  labours  was  laid  in  Berlin ;  and  now 
Grimm,  the  writer  of  the  latest  and  fullest  memoir  of  Michael  Angelo, 
and  Woltmann,  who  has  made  himself  a  name  by  his  studies  on  Holbein, 
sustain  the  reputation  long  enjoyed  by  the  city  for  critical  research. 
In  not  another  capital  in  Europe  is  there  closer  reciprocity  between  art 
creation  and  criticism,  between  art  products  and  art  philosophies. 
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PECHNAZI,  THE  CHAMOIS  HUNTER. 
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Translated  for  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


LATE  in  the  afternoon  of  an  August  day  there  was  gathered  in 
front  of  the  hotel  upon  the  summit  of  the  Rigi,  a  considerable 
group  of  travellers,  who  were  all  engaged  in  surveying  with  great  in- 
terest the  mountain-ranges  around.  There  was  hardly  a  nation  of 
Europe  which  had  not  there  at  least  one  representative.  There  stood 
men  with  military  paletots  and  bristling  moustaches,  casting  fierce  looks 
about,  and  often  seizing  their  glasses  —  not  telescopes,  hut  those  filled 
with  the  renowned  kirschwdsser^ — over  which  they  nodded  their  heads 
and  growled  that  they  ought  to  have  had  some  of  that  stuff  in  the 
Caucasus,  where  there  were  mountains  too.  Near  these  were  others 
with  open  mouths  and  straw-colored  whiskers,  wrapped  in  checkered 
plaids,  some  looking  through  spy-glasses,  and  others  contemplating  the 
landscape  with  heads  downward,  through  their  own  legs,  but  in  neither 
case  uttering  a  single  word.  Scattered  about  were  vivacious  small  men 
with  moustaches  and  chin-tufts,  talking  so  loud  that  they  might  have 
been  heard  over  on  the  glaciers  ;  and  among  them  a  few  black-haired 
men  muffled  in  cloaks,  turning  gloomy  looks  in  the  direction  of  Rome. 
Men  from  the  north  of  Germany  were  there,  from  the  Spree,  the  Elbe, 
and  the  Pleisse,  from  the  Weser  and  the  Leine  ;  with  others  from  the 
south  where  the  fancy  has  not  yet  seized  them  to  build  barracks  and 
clap  a  musket  upon  every  young  man's  shoulder. 

"I  tell  you  it  is  just  grand,  and  nobody  can  dispute  that,"  said  a 
comfortable-looking  Saxon  to  his  neighbor. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  so?     And  you  said  the  Rigi  was  nothing  at  all." 

"Well,  yes.     Anyhow,  there  are  no  glaciers  nor  chamois  up  here." 

"But  there  is  a  capital  tavern." 

"  Still  I  had  expected  quite  a  different  affair.  Not  a  trace  of  glaciers 
nor  of  chamois  !  " 

It  was  disappointing,  both  admitted.  They  expected  in  Switzerland 
to  have  glaciers  and  chamois  for  their  good  money,  and  they  began  to 
consider  themselves  swindled. 

"  If  a  body  could  only  see  one  single  chamois  on  their  confounded 
mountains ! "  said  the  Leipziger,  sweeping  the  summits  with  his  four- 
thaler  opera-glass,  bought  especially  for  this  purpose.  "  Or  if  one 
could  but  catch  sight  of  a  chamois-hunter !  Heaven  knows,  a  body 
might  at  least  have  a  hunter  for  his  money  !  " 

A  long  and  deep  sigh,  and  a  low  ejaculation  —  "Ay,  the  gamscn,  the 
gamsenf"*  —  was  heard  close  at  hand. 

The  Leipziger  turned  and  beheld  a  figure  which  evidently  belonged 
to  the  region,  and  which  presented  the  perfect  picture  of  an  old  bat- 

*  Gamsen,  for  gemsen;  chamois.     The  old  hunter  uses  throughout  the  Bavarian  dialect. — Tr. 
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tered  and  weather-beaten  hunter.  The  setting  sun  lighted  him  with  its 
level  crimson  rays,  and  tinged  his  whole  figure,  but  especially  his  nose, 
with  a  wondrous  alpine  glow.  An  old  battered  mountaineer's  hat  with 
ragged  feathers  and  chamois-beard  covered  his  head  and  his  stubbly 
gray  hair.  His  nose  by  daylight  resembled  a  sunset  glacier,  but  in  this 
light  it  burnished  and  glowed  with  a  radiance  that  might  have  been 
seen  far  down  the  valley.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man's  eyes  were  of 
a  pale  sea-blue,  and  glimmered  like  two  glaciers  by  moonlight.  A 
patched  hunting-jerkin,  leather  breeches,  and  mountain-shoes  with  soles 
as  thick  as  a  man's  finger  and  plated  with  iron,  completed  his  outfit. 

He  leaned  upon  his  alpenstock  and  looked  out  toward  the  snow- 
fields.  Then  stooping,  he  fixed  a  piercing  gaze  upon  a  distant  spot, 
and  softly  counted  to  himself —  "  Three  —  four  —  five  —  seven  ;  ay,  ay, 
over  there  on  the  Pechwand  ;  ay,  ay ;  the  gamsen !  Ah  -  h  !  " —  and  he 
breathed  a  long-drawn  sigh. 

The  Saxons  had  been  watching  him.  The  Leipziger,  following  the 
direction  of  his  glances,  said  :  "  Hark-ye,  friend  ;  you  don't  mean  to 
say  that  you  see  any  chamois  up  there?  Hang  me  if  I  have  not  been 
watching  that  place  with  my  glass  the  whole  afternoon,  and  have  not 
seen  so  much  as  a  tail." 

"Ay,  ay,  the  gamsen,"  said  the  mountaineer  again,  as  if  absorbed 
in  melancholy  reminiscences.  "The  gamsen  !  There  !  Look  yonder 
over  the  Pechwand,  on  the  snow-field  there  !  —  Seven  — nine  —  eleven  ! 
There  they  go  over  the  ridge  !  There  !  "  He  seized  the  Leipziger  by 
the  coat-collar,  and  pointed  with  his  alpenstock  toward  a  mountain 
upon  which  the  Saxon  immediately  turned  his  glass,  but  saw  nothing. 

"You  lowlanders  have  moles'  eyes,"  said  the  mountaineer.  "There 
—  now  they  are  all  over  the  ridge.  Ay,  the  gamsen.  I  shall  never 
go  after  them." 

"  Eh  ?  Have  you  been  chamois-hunting  in  your  time  ?  "  asked  the 
Leipziger  with  sudden  interest. 

"Hunting?  I?"  exclaimed  the  man  almost  contemptuously.  "I 
was  the  most  daring  hunter  in  all  the  mountains." 

"  My  dear  sir,  is  it  possible ! "  cried  the  Saxon,  scanning  him  re- 
spectfully.    "  Have  you  shot  many  ?  " 

"About  three  thousand  head,"  replied  the  hunter  indifferently. 

A  waiter  of  the  hotel  here  came  up  and  asked  if  they  would  take 
supper  or  tea.     He  then  turned  to  the  hunter  : — 

"  Hey,  Pechnaz'l,  you  up  here  ? "  he  said,  and  was  going  off  laugh- 
ing. "  Stop  a  minute,"  said  the  Saxons.  "  Have  us  a  large  bowl  of 
punch  made  ;  perhaps  the  hunter  here  will  drink  a  glass  with  us." 

The  hunter  had  turned  his  sea-blue  eyes  upon  the  strangers  when  he 
heard  the  word  "  bowl,"  and  a  faint  smile  wrinkled  his  weather-beaten 
face.  But  now  he  again  fixed  a  melancholy  look  on  the  distance,  and 
softly  bent  his  head  in  acceptance. 

"  Your  name  then  is  Herr  Pechnazel  ?  "  asked  the  Leipziger. 

"  My  name  is  Nazi.  From  my  last  hunt  they  gave  me  the  name  of 
Pechnazi.  Ay,  the  gamsen,  the  gamsen  !  Do  you  see  the  steep  wall 
of  rock  up  there  that  falls  sheer  for  well  on  to  three  thousand  feet  ? 
There,  where  the  two  snow-fields  are  yonder,"  he  said,  pointing  at  the 
mountain  where  many  walls  of  rock  and  many  snow-fields  were  to  be 
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seen.  "  There  !  "  he  continued.  "  There  is  a  faint  dark  streak  running 
down  it,  which  can  hardly  be  seen  through  a  spy-glass.  That  is  the 
Pechwand  [pitch-wall]  which  takes  its  name  from  me,  and  I  from  it 
am  called  Pechnazi.  I  climbed  up  there  on  my  last  hunt.  Ugh !  it 
makes  my  flesh  creep  to  think  of  it ! " 

A  shudder  ran  through  the  man's  whole  frame.  He  hastily  turned 
his  eyes  from  the  mountain  and  fixed  them  upon  the  hotel.  The 
Saxons  begged  him  to  come  in,  and  tell  them  his  adventure  on  the 
Pechwand,  over  a  glass  of  punch.  As  the  sun  had  now  set,  the  com- 
pany went  into  the  house,  and  all  seated  themselves  expectantly  around 
the  hunter,  who  upon  the  arrival  of  the  punch  began  to  snuff  the  fra- 
grant steam.  He  quaffed  a  deep  draught,  and  then  began  with  a 
heavy  sigh. 

"Ay,  the  gamsen,  they  have  broken  many  a  man's  neck,  and  mine 
very  nearly.  I  had  a  narrow  escape  of  it  the  last  time,  and  since  then 
I  have  quit  the  high  mountains  and  come  to  the  Rigi,  which  is  a  reas- 
onable sort  of  hill.  Of  course  there  are  places  where  a  body  can 
break  his  neck  if  he  wants  to  ;  but  up  there  in  the  high  mountains,  at 
the  Pechwand,  it's  a  miracle  how  any  one  can  escape  breaking  it. 

"You  might  not  think  it  to  look  at  me,  but  such  as  you  see  me,  I 
was  the  most  daring  hunter  in  all  the  mountains,  and  lived  in  winter 
the  whole  year  round,  for  in  the  winter  season  I  was  down  in  the  val- 
leys in  the  snow,  and  in  the  summer  I  clambered  among  the  glaciers 
and  snow  up  there.  Well,  when  I  was  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Pechwand,  I  came  upon  the  tracks  of  a  herd  of  gamsen  that  nearly 
drove  me  out  of  my  senses,  for  I  never  could  find  out  their  feeding- 
place.  All  tracks  stopped  at  the  Pechwand,  as  if  the  gamsen  had 
vanished  into  the  air.  Up  the  wall  they  could  not  possibly  get,  for  the 
rocks  are  absolutely  perpendicular,  and  no  ledge  lower  than  twenty 
feet ;  a  leap  which  no  gams  could  possibly  make. 

"  So  I  was  sitting  one  day  in  the  tavern  in  the  valley,  looking  at  the 
mountains,  when  I  saw  the  aggravating  gamsen  —  tke  whole  herd  — 
marching  up  to  the  Pechwand,  and  hang  me  if  they  did  n't  run  right  up 
the  side  like  flies  on  a  wall,  and  then  promenade  along  the  level  at  the 
top,  all  in  a  row  like  geese  !  I  could  not  believe  my  eyes  ;  and  yet  I 
can  see  like  a  telescope,  and  where  another  can  scarcely  perceive  a 
speck,  there  I  see  a  man  and  can  tell  you  what  he  has  on  and  what  he 
is  carrying.  For  this  reason  I  had  never  looked  through  a  spy-glass, 
and  thought  I  should  never  have  occasion  for  one.  But  there  was  an 
Englishman  at  the  tavern  who  had  a  telescope  with  which  they  said 
you  could  see  a  kreutzer  on  the  very  topmost  peak ;  and  so  I  begged 
him  to  let  me  have  a  look  through  it,  and  I  turned  it  on  the  wall  where 
I  had  seen  the  gamsen  running  up.  And  there  I  see  behind  an  angle 
a  regular  flight  of  stairs  going  to  the  top,  up  which  the  gamsen  had 
gone  quite  at  their  ease.  And  now  I  recollected  that  a  good  many 
years  before  there  had  been  an  Englishman  who  wanted  to  get  to  the 
top,  and  had  had  these  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  Now,  I  thought,  I  have 
got  you  !  I  examined  the  wall  carefully,  and  on  top,  at  one  end,  I  see 
a  lovely  patch  of  grass,  which  was  where  the  gamsen  fed.  As  it  was 
only  possible  to  get  down  from  the  wall  by  traversing  a  long  narrow 
ridge,  I  had  the  gamsen  in  a  bag,  so  to  speak ;  so  I  sold  them  in  ad- 
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vance  to  my  Englishman,  who  wanted  to  give  a  grand  gamsen-feast  to 
some  countrymen  of  his. 

"  So  I  go  up  into  the  mountain,  spend  the  night  in  a  cow-keeper's 
hut,  planning  to  reach  the  steps  in  the  wall  the  next  morning  before 
day-break,  so  as  to  cut  off  my  game.  I  took  a  piece  of  pitch-torch 
along,  in  order  to  find  the  steps  in  the  darkness ;  but  I  determined  not 
to  light  it,  for  fear  the  light  and  the  smoke  might  betray  me  to  the 
gamsen.  I  found  the  steps  very  easily  in  the  gray  twilight,  and  as- 
cended without  difficulty  to  the  topmost  ledge.  From  here  I  crawled 
up  to  the  ridge ;  and  a  hard  job  it  was,  for  I  had  to  pass  two  places 
where  the  rotten  rock  was  crumbled  so  fine  that  it  slid  away  at  every 
step.  At  one  of  these  places,  which  was  about  three  hundred  paces 
wide,  it  took  me  two  hours  to  get  over,  and  the  labor  to  keep  in  a 
straight  line  almost  killed  me,  for  the  shingle  slid  under  my  feet  like 
water,  and  kept  carrying  me  down  towards  the  edge,  where  it  poured 
with  a  thundering  noise  into  a  chasm  about  two  thousand  feet  deep, 
and  threatened  to  sweep  me  away  with  it. 

"  Scrambling  and  crawling  on  all  fours,  with  the  sweat  running  from 
every  pore  of  my  body,  I  succeeded,  in  about  two  hours,  in  getting 
over,  and  reached  the  other  side  half  dead,  and  lay  down  to  rest  a 
little. 

"  After  taking  a  dram  of  kirschwasser,  I  clambered  over  the  rocks,  to 
the  highest  part  of  the  wall.  And  here  came  the  hardest  piece  of  work 
I  had  had  yet ;  for  I  had  to  cross  a  long  ridge  as  sharp  as  the  back  of 
a  knife,  and  as  rotten  as  brimstone.  I  could  as  well  have  walked  across 
upon  a  wire  as  upon  such  an  edge  ;  and  I  had  to  make  up  my  mind 
to  work  my  way  over  it  astraddle,  at  the  risk  of  cutting  myself  in  two, 
or  that  the  old  rock  would  break  off,  and  I  go  head-foremost  down  with 
the  broken  piece.  But  what  will  one  not  venture  for  a  gams  ?  So  I 
take  my  seat  on  the  ridge,  one  leg  hanging  over  a  ravine  a  thousand 
feet  deep,  and  the  other  over  an  abyss  of  three  thousand,  where  I  could 
see  below  the  tavern  and  in  front  of  it  my  Englishman  with  his  telescope. 
And  now  I  started  to  work  myself  along.  In  three  minutes  my  leather 
breeches  were  cut  to  rags,  and  I  had  to  crawl  along  on  hands  and  knees, 
and  whenever  a  piece  of  the  rotten  old  rock  gave  way,  lay  myself  down 
on  my  stomach.  Presently  I  came  to  a  place  that  made  my  hair  stand 
on  end,  for  as  I  crawled  along,  the  whole  ridge  swayed  under  me,  and 
I  saw  underneath  a  great  hole  through  it,  as  big  as  a  gateway,  over 
which  the  ridge  that  was  cracking  and  swaying  under  me,  sprang  like 
a  narrow  bridge.  At  this  instant  I  heard  a  low  whistle  in  front  of  me, 
and  looking  up  saw  an  old  gams-buck  standing,  who  stuck  his  forefoot 
into  his  mouth  and  gave  another  loud  whistle  to  call  all  the  gamsen 
together,  then  looked  at  me  in  a  very  contemptuous  fashion,  and  bleated 
frightfully." 

"  Bleated  ? "  asked  the  Dresdener  in  astonishment.  "  Do  the  chamois- 
bucks  bleat,  then  ?  " 

"  All  bucks  bleat,"  replied  the  hunter  calmly,  and  continued. 

"  So  the  buck  stamped  with  his  foot  and  bleated  frightfully.  I  knew 
at  once  what  that  meant,  and  laid  myself  flat  upon  my  stomach,  Justin 
time,  for  the  brute  lowered  his  horns  and  drove  right  at  me,  with  the 
whole  herd  after  him  ;  for  the  things  saw  that  I  had  them  in  a  bag,  and 
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were  bound  to  get  over  the  ridge  happen  what  might.  And  now  the 
whole  chase  drove  right  over  my  back,  so  that  sight  and  hearing  failed 
me.  I  brought  my  rifle  forward  in  hopes  at  least  to  get  a  shot  at  one 
of  them,  when  one  of  the  brutes  catches  his  horns  in  the  strap  and 
carries  my  piece  away  with  him,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  bridge 
under  me  sways  frightfully  and  at  last  breaks  down,  just  as  the  last 
gams  was  over.  In  my  desperation  I  gave  myself  a  tremendous  shove 
forward,  and  succeeded  in  clutching  the  firm  rock,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  the  whole  thing  fell  crashing  down  together  ;  and  there  was 
I,  perched  upon  a  corner  of  the  wall.  My  retreat  over  the  ridge  was 
entirely  cut  off,  for  there  was  no  possible  way  of  getting  across  the 
chasm.  I  sat  down  to  rest  awhile  and  to  consider  how  upon  earth  I 
should  get  down  from  the  wall.  The  only  possible  way  seemed  to  be 
upon  the  south  side,  where  the  rock  was  not  precisely  perpendicular, 
but  still  descended  smooth  as  a  wall  for  about  a  thousand  feet.  Here 
I  noticed  a  number  of  cracks  and  litttle  bushes  which  would  probably 
give  me  a  hold,  then  there  was  a  projecting  crag  with  an  eagle's  nest 
on  it,  around  which  the  eagles,  which  had  caught  sight  of  me,  were 
flying  with  loud  screams. 

"  I  made  the  attempt  to  clamber  down,  but  found  it  impossible,  as  I 
could  get  no  footing,  and  had  to  scramble  back  again.  This  I  did  with 
considerable  difficulty,  as  the  seat  of  my  breeches  stuck  fas:  to  the  rock. 
Coming  to  examine  the  cause  of  this,  I  found  that  the  pitch-torch 
which  stuck  out  of  my  pocket,  was  sticking  to  the  stone,  which  was 
heated  by  the  sun. 

"  That  moment  a  thought  struck  me.  I  had  been  thinking  of  cutting 
my  hands  and  feet,  to  make  them  sticky  enough  with  the  blood  to  take 
hold  of  the  rock  —  a  dodge  that  Schiller  mentions,  by  the  way  — 
but  I  thought :  Hold  on  !  Pitch  sticks  faster  than  blood  —  and  so  I 
went  to  work  at  once.  I  pulled  off  my  shoes  and  threw  them  down 
into  the  valley  ;  and  then  I  plastered  my  hands,  the  soles  of  my  feet, 
and  the  seat  of  my  leather  breeches,  with  the  pitch.  Now  I  began  to 
work  my  way  clown  with  my  back  against- the  wall,  in  this  way  :  —  first 
I  reached  down  with  my  feet  as  far  as  I  could,  and  stamped  them  hard 
against  the  rock  until  they  stuck  fast  ;  then  I  slid  my  back  down  as  near 
my  feet  as  I  could  bring  it,  and  stuck  my  breeches  fast  ;  and  then  I 
clapped  my  hands  against  the  wall  until  they  held  ;  after  which  I  pulled 
my  feet  loose,  stretched  them  further  down,  and  went  through  the  same 
manoeuvre  again.  It  was  an  awful  job.  I  seemed  to  myself  like  a  fly 
that  has  been  in  a  honey-pot,  and  drags  himself  along  a  wall  ;  and  I 
left  a  long  black  streak  down  the  rock  which  can  be  seen  to  this  very 
day,  from  which  they  call  it  the  Pechwand,  and  me  Pechnazi. 

"I  had  crawled  down  in  this  way  until  I  was  about  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  eagle's  nest,  when  I  found  that  the  pitch  began  to  let  go, 
and  could  hardly  be  made  to  hold.  Just  here  the  wall  was  smooth  as 
glass,  and  the  eagles  flew  around  my  head  until  the  wind  from  their 
wings  almost  blew  me  away.  I  still  contrived  to  work  down  about 
fifty  feet  more,  when  all  at  once  I  broke  loose,  and  crack  !  —  there  I 
was  sitting  in  the  eagle's  nest,  while  the  sticks  of  it  flew  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  the  whole  crag  shook.  I  felt  a  furious  biting  and  scratching 
as  if  I  had  fallen  on   a  pile  of  fish-hooks ;  for  I  had  plumped  down 
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upon  eight  young  eagles,  and  was  mashing  them  to  a  jam.  While  the 
young  brutes  were  biting  and  scratching  ine  below,  the  old  eagles  were 
battering  my  head  with  their  wings,  and  tearing  my  hair  out  by  beaks- 
full.  I  grew  desperate,  jerked  a  club  out  of  the  nest  and  banged  about 
until  the  feathers  flew  again,  but  it  did  no  good.  At  last  I  made  a 
grab,  and  caught  an  eagle  by  the  leg  with  each  hand,  and  now  there 
began  a  fight  to  which  the  other  was  nothing.  But  I  kept  a  firm  hold, 
when  on  a  sudden  the  old  nest  broke  loose,  and  we  all  came  down 
together.  If  I  had  not  had  the  two  old  birds  by  the  legs,  I  should 
certainly  have  broken  my  neck.  But  as  it  was,  the  two  birds  flapped 
with  all  their  might,  and  served  me  for  a  parachute,  and  we  slid  pretty 
comfortably  down  the  sloping  wall,  about  a  thousand  feet.  I  reached 
the  bottom  in  good  condition,  and  found  there  a  wood-cutter  who  had 
been  watching  me  for  some  time,  and  who  called  to  me  to  hold  the 
eagles  fast  until  he  could  come  and  kill  them.  But  I  wanted  them 
alive,  so  I  made  him  unwind  a  long  cord  that  I  always  carried  around 
my  waist,  and  tie  an  end  of  it  to  a  leg  of  each  eagle,  and  now  I  had 
the  brutes  by  a  string,  like  the  boys  have  their  kites. 

"  I  now  let  the  wood  cutter  hold  the  cord  awhile,  until  I  found  my 
shoes  and  put  them  on.  I  took  the  cord  with  the  eagles  again  in  my 
hand,  and  the  things  were  pulling  me  about  this  way  and  that  way,  and 
I  was  thinking  what  I  should  do  with  them,  when  my  Englishman,  who 
had  seen  the  whole  thing  through  his  telescope,  came  running  up. 
He  cried  that  I  must  give  him  back  his  money,  for  I  had  made  him 
pay  me  in  advance  for  the  twenty  gamsen  that  we  had  counted  through 
the  telescope.  But  I  had  spent  it  already.  So  I  gave  him- the  eagles 
to  hold,  pretending  that  I  was  going  to  take  off  my  belt  and  get  the 
money  for  him  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  things  began  to  drag  him  about,  I 
made  off,  calling  out  to  him  that  he  might  treat  his  friends  with  the 
eagles. 

"  Whether  he  did  so  or  not,  I  cannot  say,  for  I  got  away  as  fast  as 
I  could,  and  came  down  here  where  I  have  been  living  ever  since,  and 
where  there  are  no  gamsen.     Ay,  the  gamsen,  the  gamsen  !  " 

At  the  last  words  he  looked  into  the  punch-bowl  as  if  he  expected 
to  see  some  "gamsen"  there,  but  discovering  neither  these  nor  any- 
thing else  —  he  had  drunk  about  three-fourths  of  its  contents  himself 
—  he  cast  a  sorrowful  look  around  the  circle,  shook  his  head  slowly 
and  sadly,  and  murmured  as  he  went  out  of  the  door: — "The  gam- 
sen, the  gamsen  ! " 

The  Saxons  sat  for  a  long  time  dumb,  under  the  impression  that  the 
frightful  adventure  of  the  old  hunter  had  made  upon  them.  The  Leip- 
ziger  said  at  last  with  a  deep  sigh:  — 

"It's  a  cursed  neck-breaking  trade, —  this  chamois-hunting.  The 
hunters  in  our  country  have  a  better  time  of  it,  thank  heaven  !  " 

"  It  seems  to  be  a  thirsty  trade,  whatever  else  it  is/'  said  the  Dres- 
dener,  looking  into  the  empty  bowl.  "  The  old  fellow  has  drunk  the 
whole  bowl  of  punch.  Where  can  he  have  gone  to  in  the  night? 
Waiter !  " 

The  waiter  came,  and  was  asked  where  the  old  hunter  lived. 

"What  old  hunter?"  he  inquired  with  some  surprise. 

"  The  old  chamois-hunter  that  was  here  drinking  with  us,"  said  the 
man  from  Dresden. 
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"  He  ?  "  cried  the  waiter,  bursting  into  a  lcud  laugh.  "  Never  had  a 
gun  in  his  hand  in  his  life.  He  is  an  old  drunken  cobbler  from  Bava- 
ria, who  lives  down  there  at  Maria-am-schnee,  and  is  always  spinning 
yarns  to  strangers.     He  is  the  Pechnaz'l." 

"  What !  "  screamed  the  Leipziger,  in  a  fur)',  "  he  no  chamois-hun- 
ter ? " 

"  Never  saw  a  chamois  in  all  his  born  days.  Down  here  there  are 
none,  and  further  up  in  the  mountains  he  has  never  been." 

The  Saxons  went  silently  to  bed.  One  of  them  just  before  going  to 
sleep,  was  heard  to  mutter :  —  "  Oh,  the  cursed  liar  of  the  world  !  A 
cobbler —  treated  him  to  punch  !  " 

The  next  day  they  descended  the  mountain.  At  a  bend  of  the  road, 
Pechnazi  suddenly  stood  before  them.  He  was  going  back  to  the  hotel 
to  look  for  other  victims. 

"  You  infamous  liar  on  the  face  of  the  earth  !  "  shrieked  the  Leipzi- 
ger furiously  at  him.     "  Are  you  going  on  another  chamois-hunt  ? " 

"  Ah,  the  gamsen,  the  gamsen  !  "  murmured  Pechnazi,  and  vanished 
behind  a  projecting  rock. 


APPLES  OF  GOLD. 


T  TOME  is  the  only  place  in  all  this  world  where  hearts  are  sure 
X  J.  of  each  other.  It  is  the  place  of  confidence.  It  is  the 
place  where  we  tear  off  that  mask  of  guarded  and  suspicious  coldness 
which  the  world  forces  us  to  wear  in  self-defence,  and  where  we  pour 
out  the  unreserved  communications  of  full  and  confiding  hearts.  It  is 
the  spot  where  expressions  of  tenderness  gush  out  without  any  sensa- 
tion of  awkwardness,  and  without  any  dread  of  ridicule.  Let  a  man 
travel  where  he  will,  home  is  the  place  to  which  '  his  heart  untravelled 
fondly  turns.'  He  is  to  double  all  pleasure  there.  He  is  to  divide  all 
pain.  A  happy  home  is  the  single  spot  of  rest  which  a  man  has  upon 
this  earth  for  the  cultivation  of  his  noblest  sensibilities.  And  now, 
brethren,  if  that  be  the  description  of  home,  is  God's  place  of  rest 
your  home  ?  Walk  abroad  and  alone  by  night.  That  awful  other 
world,  in  the  stillness  and  the  solemn  deep  of  the  eternities  above,  is 
it  your  home  ?  Those  graves  that  lie  beneath  you,  holding  in  them  the 
infinite  secret,  and  stamping  upon  all  earthly  loveliness  the  mark  of 
frailty,  and  change,  and  fleetingness, —  are  those  graves  the  prospect 
to  which  in  bright  days  and  dark  days  you  can  turn  without  dismay 
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God  in  his  splendors, — dare  we  feel  with  Him  affectionate  and  familiar  ? 
So  that  trial  comes  softened  by  this  feeling  ?  It  is  my  Father,  and  en- 
joyment can  be  taken  with  a  frank  feeling  :  My  Father  has  given  it 
me,  without  grudging  to  make  me  happy  ?  All  that  is  having  a  home 
with  God.     Are  we  at  home  then  ? " 


"  We  hear  in  these  days  a  great  deal  respecting  Rights  :  the  rights 
of  private  judgment,  the  rights  of  labor,  the  rights  of  property,  and 
the  rights  of  man.  Rights  are  grand  things,  divine  things  in  this  world 
of  God's;  but  the  way  in  which  we  expound  these  rights,  alas  !  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  very  incarnation  of  selfishness.  I  can  see  nothing  very 
noble  in  a  man  who  is  for  ever  going  about  calling  for  his  own  rights. 
Alas !  alas  !  for  the  man  who  feels  nothing  more  grand  in  this  won- 
drous, divine  world  than  his  own  rights ! 

Two  thousand  years  ago  there  was  One  here  on  this  earth  who 
lived  the  grandest  life  that  ever  has  been  lived  yet,  a  life  that  every 
thinking  man,  with  deeper  or  shallower  meaning,  has  agreed  to  call 
Divine.  I  read  little  respecting  his  Rights,  or  of  his  claims  of  Rights  ; 
but  I  have  read  a  great  deal  respecting  his  Duties.  Every  act  He  did 
he  called  a  Duty.  I  read  very  little  in  that  life  respecting  his  Rights ; 
but  I  hear  a  vast  deal  respecting  his  Wrongs  —  wrongs  infinite  — 
wrongs  borne  with  a  majestic,  Godlike  silence.  His  reward  ?  His 
reward  was  the  reward  that  God  gives  to  all  his  true  and  noble  ones 
—  to  be  cast  out  in  his  day  and  generation,  and  a  life-conferring  death , 
at  last.     These  were  His  Rights  !  " 


"  Who  can  look  on  this  entangled  web  of  human  affairs  in  which 
evil  struggles  with  good,  good  gradually  and  slowly  disengaging  itself, 
without  having  a  hope  within  him  that  there  are  better  times  to  come  ? 
Who  can  see  this  evil  world,  full  of  envy  and  injustice,  and  be  content 
to  believe  that  things  will  remain  as  they  are,  even  to  the  end  ?  Who 
can  see  the  brilliancy  of  character  already  attained  by  individuals  of 
our  race,  without  feeling  that  there  is  a  pledge  in  this,  that  what  has 
been  done  already  in  the  individual  will  yet  be  accomplished  in  the 
nation  and  in  the  race?" 


"  Earthly  happiness  is  a  husk.  We  say  not  that  there  is  no  satis- 
faction in  the  pleasures  of  a  worldly  life.  That  would  be  an  overstate- 
ment of  the  truth.  Something  there  is,  or  else  why  should  men  persist 
in  living  for  them  ?  The  cravings  of  man's  appetite  may  be  stayed  by 
things  which  cannot  satisfy  him.  Every  new  pursuit  contains  in  it  a 
new  hope  ;  and  it  is  long  before  hope  is  bankrupt.  But  it  is  strange 
if  a  man  has  not  found  out,  long  before  he  has  reached  the  age  of 
thirty,  that  everything  here  is  empty  and  disappointing.  The  nobler 
his  heart,  and  the  more  unquenchable  his  hunger  for  the  high  and 
good,  the  sooner. will  he  find  that  out.  Bubble  after  bubble  bursts, 
each  bubble  tinted  with  the  celestial  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  each 
leaving  in  the  hand  which  crushes  it  a  cold,  damp  drop  of  disappoint- 
ment.    All  that  is  described  in  Scripture  by  the  emphatic  metaphor  of 
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'sowing  the  wind,  and  reaping  the  whirlwind,'  —  the  whirlwind  of 
blighted  hopes,  and  unreturned  feelings,  and  crushed  expectations  — 
that  is  the  harvest  which  the  world  gives  you  to  reap. 

And  now  is  the  question  asked,  Why  is  this  world  unsatisfying? 
Brethren,  :t  is  the  grandeur  of  the  soul  which  God  has  given  us  which 
makes  it  insatiable  in  its  desires  —  an  infinite  void  which  cannot  be 
filled  up.  A  soul  which  was  made  for  God,  how  can  the  world  fill  it  ? 
If  the  ocean  can  be  still,  with  miles  of  unstable  waters  beneath  it,  then 
the  soul  of  man,  rocking  itself  upon  its  own  deep  longings,  with  the 
Infinite  beneath  it,  may  rest.  We  were  created  once  in  majesty,  to  find 
enjoyment  in  God  ;  and  if  our  hearts  are  empty  now,  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  to  fill  up  the  hollowness  of  the  soul  with  God.  Let  not  that 
expression  —  filling  the  soul  with  God  —  pass  away  without  a  distinct 
meaning.  God  is  Love  and  Goodness.  Fill  the  soul  with  goodness 
and  fill  the  soul  with  love  —  that  is  the  filling  it  with  God.  If  we  love 
one  another,  God  dwelleth  in  us.  There  is  nothing  else  that  can  satisfy. 
So  that  when  we  hear  men  of  this  world  acknowledge,  as  they  some- 
times will  do,  when  they  are  wearied  with  the  phantom  chase  of  life, 
sick  of  gaieties,  and  tired  of  toil,  that  it  is  not  in  their  pursuits  they 
can  drink  the  fount  of  blessedness ;  and  when  we  see  them,  instead  of 
turning  aside  broken-hearted  or  else  made  wise,  still  persisting  to  trust 
to  expectations  —  at  fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy  years,  still  feverish  about 
some  new  plan  of  ambition  —  what  we  see  is  this  :  we  see  a  soul  formed 
with  a  capacity  for  high  and  noble  things,  fit  for  the  banquet-table  of 
God  Himself,  trying  to  fill  its  infinite  hollownesses  with  husks." 


"  They  tell  us  that  just  as  the  caterpillar  passes  into  the  chrysalis,  and 
the  chrysalis  into  the  butterfly,  so  profligacy  passes  into  disgust,  and 
disgust  passes  into  religion.  To  use  their  own  phraseology,  when  people 
become  disappointed  with  the  world,  it  is  the  last  resource,  they  say,  to 
turn  saint.  So  the  men  of  the  world  speak,  and  they  think  they  are 
profoundly  philosophical  and  concise  in  the  account  they  give.  The 
world  is  welcome  to  its  very  small  sneer.  It  is  the  glory  of  our  Master's 
Gospel  that  it  is  the  refuge  of  the  broken-hearted.  It  is  the  strange 
mercy  of  our  God  that  He  does  not  reject  the  writhings  of  a  jaded 
heart.  Let  the  world  curl  its  lip  if  it  will,  when  it  sees  through  the 
causes  of  the  prodigal's  return.  And  if  the  sinner  does  not  come  to 
God  taught  by  this  disappointment,  what  then  ?  If  affections  crushed 
in  early  life  have  driven  one  man  to  God  ;  if  wrecked  and  ruined  hopes 
have  made  another  man  religious  ;  if  want  of  success  in  a  profession 
has  broken  the  spirit  ;  if  the  human  life  lived  out  too  passionately,  has 
left  a  surfeit  and  a  craving  behind  which  end  in  seriousness  ;  if  one  is 
brought  by  the  sadness  of  widowed  life,  and  another  by  the  forced  des- 
olation of  involuntary  single  life  ;  if  when  the  mighty  famine  comes 
into  the  heart,  and  not  a  husk  is  left,  not  a  pleasure  untried,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  the  remorseful  resolve  is  made  :  '  I  will  arise  and  go 
to  my  Father.' — Well,  brethren,  what  then  ?  Why  this^that  the  history 
of  penitence  produced,  as  it  often  is,  by  a  mere  disappointment,  sheds 
only  a  brighter  lustre  around  the  love  of  Christ,  who  rejoices  to  receive 
such  wanderers,  wretches  as  they  are  back  into  His  bosom.     Thank 
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God,  the  world's  sneer  is  true.  It  is  the  last  resource  to  turn  saint. 
Thanks  to  our  God,  that  when  this  gaudy  world  has  ce'ased  to  charm, 
when  the  heart  begins  to  feel  its  hollovvness,  and  the  world  has  lost  its 
satisfying  power,  still  all  is  not  yet  lost,  if  penitence  and  Christ  remain, 
to  still,  to  humble  and  to  soothe  a  heart  which  sin  has  fevered." 


SCIENTIFIC. 


The  Argosy. 

ABOUT    SOUND 


lERHAPS  there  are  few  sciences  which  have  been  less  successfully 
reduced  to  practice  than  the  science  of  Acoustics. 

How  are  you  to  build  places  to  be  heard  in  ?  How  are  you  to  gen- 
erate sound  to  be  heard  ? 

Of  course  certain  obvious  discoveries  have  been  made.  The  speak- 
ing-trumpet, the  shrill  cry  of  mountaineers,  the  shape  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
Tabernacle  and  Mr.  Distin's  big  drum,  are  so  many  obvious  examples. 
But  even  here  we  are  on  debateable  ground,  for  it  is  not  likely  that 
places  as  different  in  construction  as  Exeter  Hall  and  Covent  Garden 
should  both  be  right ;  and  if  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  is  really  a 
well-constructed  place  for  sound,  the  Gothic  erections  of  all  kinds,  with 
their  rows  of  pillars  and  their  interminable  niches,  must  be  the  very 
worst. 

But  the  personal  experience  of  every  one  will  suggest  sufficiently 
curious  problems  in  sound.  There  is  a  row  of  benches  close  under 
the  first  gallery  at  the  bottom  of  St.  James's  Hall,  where  no  one  can 
hear  distinctly,  whilst  those  seated  before  and  behind  can  hear  per- 
fectly ;  and  similar  cases  are  well  known  in  many  other  public  halls. 
The  phenomena  of  sound  out  of  doors  are  also  strange.  We  may  all 
have  noticed  on  some  days  the  sound  of  firing  at  Portsmouth  or  Shoe- 
buryness,  and  remarked  that  the  loudness  did  not  altogether  depend 
upon  the  direction  of  the  wind,  but  probably  upon  the  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  angle  of  our  own  position.  It  is  well  known 
by  military  men  that  the  advance  of  troops  and  the  sound  of  drums 
can  be  heard  at  immense  distances  by  laying  the  ear  level  with  the 
ground  —  and  the  sound  of  naval  engagements  is  said  to  have  travelled 
for  hundreds  of  miles  across  water.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  middle 
of  a  summer's  night,  we  were  looking  at  the  sea  from  our  window, 
when  suddenly,  some  way  out,  a  little  boat  with  two  men  shot  into  the 
23 
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bright  track  of  the  full  moon,  and  seemed  to  cast  anchor  there  ;  it 
looked  like  a  small  black  patch  upon  the  glowing  water,  and  from  that 
almost  incredible  distance,  in  the  stillness,  we  could  hear  the  voices 
of  the  men  talking,  sometimes  even  catch  two  or  three  words  together, 
such  as  —  "  So  he  wouldn't  go  !  "  A  slight  change  of  position  would 
make  the  rest  of  the  sentence  inaudible,  then  would  come  an  indistinct 
sound,  another  word,  and  silence. 

Of  course  there  are  theories  of  vibration  which  account  for  a  good 
deal,  and  when  we  hear  the  invisible  waves  of  sound  being  discussed, 
or  glance  at  a  paper  on  sound  by  Professor  Tyndal,  we  feel  ourselves 
sufficiently  out  of  our  depth  to  believe  any  explanation.  We  cannot, 
however,  help  suspecting  that  if  the  laws  of  sound  were  more  perfectly 
known,  there  would  be  a  greater  consent  amongst  architects  in  the 
building  of  halls  and  temples,  and  a  greater  number  of  valuable  rules 
for  the  guidance  of  public  speakers,  singers,  and  players. 

No  doubt  the  defects  of  every  room  may  be  in  a  great  measure 
overcome  by  the  skill  of  the  speaker.  A  good  speaker  will  say  of  a 
room  that  it  was  a  difficult  place  to  speak  in — not  meaning  that  he 
could  not  be  heard,  but  that  he  was  sensible  of  having  to  employ  con- 
siderable vigilance,  artifice,  or  exertion  before  he  could  feel  that  he 
was  heard.  A  few  sound  rules  for  public  speaking,  based  on  natural 
laws,  would  be  the  greatest  boon  both  to  speakers  and  the  public. 

It  is  remarkable  how  practically  every  one  is  left  to  make  his  own 
discoveries.  The  speaker  is  told,  "  You  must  pronounce  every  syllable 
distinctly ;  "  the  singer  is  told,  "  You  must  develop  your  note,"  or, 
"You  must  exaggerate  your  pianos  and  fortes;"  in  short,  every  one  is 
left  to  make  the  best  of  it  without  any  reference  to  big  rooms,  little 
rooms,  square  rooms,  tents,  or  hustings.  And  yet  there  are  certain 
laws  which  every  successful  speaker  or  player  hits  upon  by  instinct, 
but  which  he  is  not  able  to  explain  or  to  impart.  Hence  it  follows 
that  every  artist  is  sent  before  the  public  on  a  voyage  of  discovery, 
and  only  those  who  have  the  necessary  peculiar  gift  succeed  in  making 
themselves  heard.  Impressive  success  is  of  course  at  all  times  reserved 
for  the  few,  but  moderate  success  —  let  us  say  in  reading  the  church 
service  —  might  be  attained  by  many  if  certain  rules  with  which  we 
may  possibly  be  unacquainted  were  better  known  and  more  attended 
to. 

There  never  yet  was  a  great  artist  who  had  not  acquired  the  secret 
of  making  himself  generally  heard  in  any  room  which  he  selected  for 
his  performance. 

Of  course  being  heard  depends  upon  the  hearer  as  well  as  the 
speaker,  and  the  power  of  being  heard  will  always  half  consist  in  the 
power  to  create  listeners  ;  but  the  other  half  is  mechanical  and  physi- 
cal, and  depends  upon  the  method  and  tact  employed  in  generating 
the  succession  of,  sounds. 

The  volume  of  sound  is  altogether  of  secondary  importance ;  like 
compass,  it  has  its  own  special  merits  ;  and  any  one  who  can  sing  as 
low  as  old  Lablache,  or  as  high  as  Mademoiselle  Carlotta  Patti,  or  as 
loud  as  Herr  Wachtel,  will  no  doubt  have,  as  Tamburini  used  to  say, 
"cinq  cent  mille  francs  dans  leur  gosier." 

But  volume  and  compass  are  not  half  so  essential  as  quality  and 
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intonation.  A  speaker  will  often  fill  a  large  building  with  sound  with- 
out conveying  an  idea  to  the  minds  or  a  single  sentence  to  the  ears  of 
his  hearers. 

It  is  instructive  and  entertaining  to  hear  the  mob  orators  who  usually 
precede  Mr.  Bright  on  popular  occasions.  The  advanced  shoemaker 
and  the  radical  tailor  may  labour  to  impress  the  people  of  England 
with  a  just  sense  of  their  country's  peril  from  the  vile  machinations 
of  an  abandoned  aristocracy.  In  vain  !  They  cannot  even  roar  down 
the  hum  of  general  light  conversation  which  goes  on  till  the  speech 
of  the  evening  begins.  The  reason  is  obvious  —  nobody  could  hear 
if  they  listened  ;  and  it  may  be  added,  nobody  would  care  to  listen  if 
they  could  hear. 

Mr.  Bright,  like  most  other  good  speakers,  seldom  seems  to  be 
speaking  louder  than  other  people,  and  never  at  the  beginning,  which 
is  always  calm  and  quiet  like  a  chat  by  the  fireside.  But  nothing  is 
lost ;  the  words  never  crowd  each  other  out  of  hearing,  but  all  travel 
quietly  home  to  the  mark,  like  so  many  arrows  shot  by  a  skilled  archer. 
We  do  not  say  that  at  times  there  does  not  come  such  a  shower  of 
missiles  that  the  very  sky  seems  darkened,  and  his  adversaries,  like 
the  Spartan  warriors,  have  to  fight  in  the  dark ;  we  only  observe  that 
the  arrows  are  never  wasted. 

Henry  Melvill  was  equally  successful  in  making  himself  heard,  though 
with  less  voice  and  more  rapid  utterance,  at  times  pouring  forth  a  shrill 
torrent  of  words  —  the  meaning  of  each  sentence  seldom  escaped  —  the 
words  bit  like  acid,  and  the  meaning  branded  like  fire.  People  some- 
times complained  of  the  heat  or  of  the  metaphors  —  but  no  one  came 
away  saying  they  could  not  hear. 

"I  go  to  hear  him  again?  —  never !"  exclaimed  an  indignant  old 
lady.  "  The  last  time  I  went  I  was  nearly  crushed  to  death,  and  I 
heard  him  say  '  he  saw  grey  hairs  on  the  firmament.' " 

Probably  the  worst  public  speaker  of  any  importance  is  General 
Garibaldi  ;  he'  chops  the  end  of  his  words,  and  the  beginning  is  not 
seldom  rendered  indistinct  by  a  kind  of  suppressed  emotion.  But  as 
every  one  knows  what  he  is  going  to  say  beforehand,  his  articulation  is 
of  the  less  importance.  We  once  heard  him  address  a  revolutionary 
mob  from  a  balcony  at  Naples,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  outsiders,  who 
could  not  possibly  have  heard  a  syllable  of  his  thick,  rapid,  and  im- 
passioned utterances,  was  certainly  far  greater  than  those  who,  like 
ourselves,  were  standing  close  by  and  heard  every  word. 

No  class  of  persons  are  required  to  study  the  travelling  qualities  of 
sound  more  than  actors.  The  actor  —  who  has  constantly  to  change 
his  standpoint,  varying  sometimes  in  distance  from  the  footlights  to  the 
back  of  the  stage  —  must  speak  differently  in  each  place  if  he  is  to  be 
heard  in  the  house,  and  the  skilled  actor  instinctively  does  so.  "  I 
usually  speak  to  some  man  in  the  top  gallery,"  said  Macready,  "  and 
then  feel  sure  if  he  can  hear  everybody  else  must."  And,  roughly  speak- 
ing, this  may  be  a  sound  canon. 

Hardly  any  young  actor  is  properly  heard  at  first,  and  the  ranter  least 
of  all  ;  but  even  trivial  conversation  carried  on  in  a  low  tone  by  ex- 
perienced actors  will  be  distinctly  audible,  and  most  of  us  remember 
the  fearful  distinctness  of  Madame  Ristori's  whisper  in  Medea  —  from 
the  very  bottom  of  the  stage. 
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All  great  instrumental  performers  possess  the  same  strange  dominion 
over  space.  One  might  suppose  at  first  that  players  were  at  the  mercy 
of  their  instruments,  but  they  are  no  more  so  than  speakers  are  at  the 
mercy  of  their  voices.  A  skilful  speaker  with  an  indifferent  voice  will 
catch  the  key  notes  of  a  building,  and  others  which  have  a  certain  vi- 
bratory relation  to  them,  until  his  periods  become  almost  harmonic 
and  the  sentences  begin  to  linger  in  the  ear  with  a  certain  caressing 
charm. 

The  little  boy  who  cries  the  "  Morning  Pepper  !  "  at  the-  Crystal 
Palace  Station,  and  who  has  caught  the  echo  of  the  place,  has  no  dif- 
ficulty in  screaming  down  all  his  rivals. 

When  Paganini  engaged  the  Opera  House  and  announced  himself 
as  sole  performer,  people  smiled  at  the  notion  of  a  fiddler,  and  a  fiddler 
on  one  string  too,  filling  the  place  ;  but  it  was  found  that  he  not  only 
filled  it  with  sound,  but  with  people  too,  and  his  pockets  with  cash  into 
the  bargain.  We  may  dwell  upon  his  extraordinary  appearance,  and 
his  original  manner,  etc.,  but  depend  upon  it,  these  would  not  have  told 
if  he  had  not  been  heard,  and  he  was  heard,  because  he  had  the  gift 
of  entering  into  sympathy  with  his  building,  and  sending  the  sound 
alon^  the  lines  of  its  vibration.  Every  instrument,  whatever  be  the 
quality  of  its  sound,  is  largely  open  to  this  kind  of  management  —  the 
organ  less  so  than  any,  because  it  remains  unaffected  by  the  touch  of 
the  player  ;  the  violin  more  so  than  any,  because  it  vibrates  most  im- 
mediately to  the  touch.  Some  qualities  of  sound  in  themselves  travel 
better  than  others  ;  sound,  generated  by  a  tongue,  as  in  a  clarionette, 
is  more  piercing  than  the  sound  from  a  tube  simply  pierced  like  the 
flute.  _    _  '/ 

But  the  good  player  is  never  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his  instrument. 
He  can  always  —  either  by  breath,  as  in  the  flute,  or  by  motion,  as  in 
the  concertina,  or  to  some  extent  by  stops  and  pedals,  as  in  the  organ, 
or  by  touch  acting  directly,  as  in  the  harp  and  violin,  or  indirectly 
through  percussion,  as  in  the  piano  —  control  and  adapt  the  sound 
until  he  feels  the  room  itself  (audience  or  no  audience)  has  begun  to 
listen  to  him. 

The  piano  at  first  would  seem  the  most  unmanageable  from  this  point 
of  view.  The  note  once  struck  cannot  be  re-struck  ;  do  what  you  will 
with  the  pedals,  the  vibrations  begin  to  die  away  steadily  the  moment 
the  blow  has  ceased  ;  and  thus  all  those  crescendos  of  individual  notes, 
so  effective  on  other  instruments  and  in  the  human  voice,  are  denied 
to  it. 

Again,  the  vibrations  are  in  no  direct  connection  with  the  player's 
touch  ;  the  touch,  such  as  it  is,  is  not  continuous,  and  in  a  grand  piano 
no  less  than  seventy-five  pieces  of  wood,  ivory,  metal,  etc.,  stand  between 
the  finger  and  the  chord  struck.  And  yet  no  instrument  is  so  depen- 
dent on  the  player  for  its  sound-power  as  the  piano. 

It  is  often  said  that  one  violin  does  not  sound  like  the  same  instru- 
ment in  two  different  hands.  Every  player  has  his  own  touch  and  his 
own  tone-power  ;  but  the  same  is  true  of  the  piano,  mechanical  as  it 
may  seem  to  some.  M.  Thalberg  writes,  "  No  two  players  touch  the 
instrument  alike  ;  that  is,  no  two  players  have  the  same  mechanical 
action  in  their  fingers,  or  produce  the  satne  tone,  and  the  difference  in 
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the  style  and  degree  of  excellence  in  pianists  is  more  owing  to  this  than 
to  any  other  cause." 

Of  course  the  mechanism  which  seems  so  complicated  and  indirect 
has  for  its  object  to  make  the  touch  as  direct  as  possible,  so  that  the 
piano  may  participate  to  some  extent  in  that  sensibility  of  touch  which 
is  observable  in  the  harp,  and  which  is  the  consequence  of  the  finger 
acting  immediately  on  the  string  without  the  intervention  of  any  other 
mechanism. 

Every  great  pianist  has  his  own  tone,  which  he  communicates  in  some 
degree  to  every  piano.  He  also  has  his  own  view  as  to  where  the  in- 
strument is  to  stand.  When  M.  Thalberg  played  under  the  centre  tran- 
sept at  the  Crystal  Palace,  he  had  his  piano  moved  half  way  up  the 
Handel  orchestra. 

A  piano  under  the  centre  transept  one  would  have  supposed  to  be 
about  as  effective  as  a  musical  box  under  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  but 
M.  Thalberg  was  perfectly  well  heard. 

The  idea  that  thumping  a  piano  causes  it  to  be  heard  better  is  erro- 
neous. When  good  players  bang,  as  they  do  sometimes,  it  is  not  with 
this  view.  In  all  ordinary  cases  we  are  safe  in  condemning  this  prac- 
tice as  the  mistake  of  shallow  minds,  and  the  refuge  of  feeble  execu- 
tants. Herr  Liszt  and  M.  Rubenstein  of  course  have  a  perfect  right 
to  bang  their  instruments,  to  the  breaking  of  bands  and  the  explosion 
of  things  in  general  ;  but  with  them  it  is  not  because  they  cannot  make 
themselves  heard  otherwise  ;  still  less  is  it  the  feeble  and  purposeless 
frenzy  of  men  who  cannot  develop  legitimately  the  power  of  the  piano, 
and  seek  to  hide  with  noise  the  poverty  of  their  own  resources.  It  is 
more  like  the  noble  despair  of  men  who,  having  reached  the  boundaries 
of  their  instrument  and  their  art,  see  for  ever  an  immeasurable  beyond, 
and  forget  for  a  moment  the  frail  barriers  which  oppose  themselves  to 
their  fiery  and  indomitable  progress.  No  doubt  the  real  artist,  as  such, 
never  oversteps  the  modesty  of  nature,  nor  forgets  those  inexorable 
limits  beyond  which  he  cannot  pass  without  the  exercise  of  a  certain 
painfid  and  forbidden  violence.  The  best  examples  of  the  noblest  and 
altogether  unexaggerated  bloom  of  art  in  sculpture  are  of  course  the 
Phidian  marbles.  The  best  living  illustrations  in  the  realm  of  execu- 
tive music  are  M.  Charles  Halle  and  Herr  Joachim  ;  the  tone  produced 
by  both  of  these  men  travels  without  the  aid  of  noise,  and  subdues 
without  violence  ;  and  yet  the  wild  attempts  of  a  Paganini  or  a  Liszt, 
like  the  statues  of  Angelo  or  the  imagery  of  Dante,  remind  us  of  a 
sphere  into  which  it  may  be  good  for  the  soul  of  man  sometimes  to 
escape,  and  we  cannot  choose  but  feel  grateful  to  those  profound  and 
impassioned  natures  who  seem  for  ever  attempting  to  realise  the  colossal 
forms  of  an  ideal  world  out  of  all  proportion  to  our  own. 

H.  R.  Haweis. 


FACETIJE. 


\  WRITER  in  Macmittan  for  December  exposes  the  falsity  of  the 
±\_  last  words  popularly  attributed  to  the  mortally-wounded  Kosci- 
usko, "Finis  Pploniaf"  and  gives  to  the  story  what  Mrs. "Gamp  calls 
"  a  bage  denial :  "  the  Polish  hero  "  never  said  no  such  thing."  But 
this  fact  will  not  damp  the  enjoyment  of  the  reader  of  Campbell's 
Pleasures  of  Hope,  unless  the  famous  line  "And  Freedom  shriek'd  — 
as  Kosciusko  fell !  "  be  rendered  as  I  once  heard  it  at  a  Penny  Read- 
ing, when,  by  an  unfortunate  lapsus  lingua,  the  reader  destroyed  the 
climacteric  pathos  by  saying,  "  And  shreedom  freak'd  when  Fosciusko 
kell."  I  remember,  too,  a  preacher  talking  of  those  who  "  wandered 
about  in  skeep-shins,"  and  another  who  asserted  the  fallacy  that 
':  heaviness  may  endure  for  a  joy,  but  night  cometh  in  the  morning." 
But  I  think  that  there  is  no  better  example  of  this  confusion  of  words 
than  that  given  in  Thackeray's  Kieldeburys  on  the  Rhine.  "  Lady 
Kicklebury  remarked  that  Shakspeare  was  very  right  in  stating,  how 
much  sharper  than  a  thankless  tooth  it  is  to  have  a  serpent  child." 


"  Hans  Breitmann's  Barty. 

"  Hans  Breitmann  gife  a  barty  ; 

Dey  had  biano-blavin', 
I  felled  in  lofe  mit  a  Merican  frau, 

Her  name  vas  Madilda  Yane. 
She  hat  haar  as  prown  ash  a  pretzel, 

Her  eyes  vas  himmel-plue, 
Und  ven  dty  looket  indo  mine, 

Dey  sphlit  mine  heart  in  dwo. 

"  Hans  Breitmann  gifc  a  barty, 

I  vent  dere  you'll  be  pound. 
I  valtzet  mit  Madilda  Vane 

Und  vent  shpinnen  round  und  round. 
De  pootiest  Fraulein  in  de  House, 

She  vayed  'pout  dwo  hoondred  pound, 
Und  efery  dime  she  gife  a  shoomp 

She  make  de  vindows  sound. 

"  Hans  Breitmann  gife  a  barty, 

I  dells  you  it  cost  him  dear  ; 
Dey  rolled  in  more  ash  sefen  kecks 

Of  foost-rate  Lager  Beer. 
Und  venefer  dey  knocks  de  shpicket  in 

De  Deustchers  gifes  a  cheer. 
I  dinks  dat  so  vine  a  barty, 

Nefer  coom  to  a  het  dis  year. 

"  Hans  Breitmann  gife  a  barty  ; 
Dere  all  vas  Souse  and  Brouse, 
Ven  de  sooper  corned  in,  de  gompany 
Did  make  demselfs  to  house  ; 
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Dey  ate  das  Brot  unci  Gensy  broost, 
De  Bratwufst  unci  Braten  vine, 

Unci  vash  der  Abendessen  down 
Mit  four  parrels  of  Neckarwein. 

"  Hans  Brcitmann  gife  a  barty  ; 

Ve  all  cot  troonk  ash  bigs, 
I  poot  mine  mout'  to  a  parrel  of  bier 

Unci  emptied  it  oop  mit  a  schwigs. 
Und  den  I  gissed  Madilda  Yane 

Unci  she  shlog  me  on  de  kop, 
Und  de  gompany  vighted  mit  daple-lecks 

Dill  de  coonshtable  made  oos  shtop. 

"  Hans  Breitmann  gife  a  barty  — 

Vhere  ish  dat  barty  now  ! 
Vhere  ish  de  lofely  golden  cloud 

Dat  float  on  de  moundain's  prow  ? 
Vhere  ish  de  himmelstrahlende  Stern  — 

De  shtar  of  de  sphirit's  light  ? 
All  goned  afay  mit  de  Lager  Beer  — 

Afay  in  de  Ewigkeit !  " 


E.  G.  Leland. 


I  think  it  was  Lord  Dundreary  who  observed  that  "  the  love  of 
country  is  the  root  of  all  evil."  It  is  an  affection  which  is  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  a  Scotsman  ;  and,  at  a  public  dinner  held  last  week 
in  Glasgow,  one  of  the  speakers  stated  that  a  certain  Caledonian  now 
living  in  Canada,  annually  celebrated  New  Year's  Day  by  spreading 
on  the  floor  a  Scotch  newspaper,  on  to  which  he  emptied  a  bucket  of 
earth,  brought  with  him  from  his  native  land ;  he  then  placed  on  this 
a  stool  made  of  Scotch  fir,  and,  sitting  thereon,  drank  a  bumper  of 
mountain  dew  to  the  welfare  of  his  native  land.  This  patriotic  gentle- 
man even  surpassed  "  poor  Caledonia's  mountaineer "  among  the 
Indian  hills  of  Wyoming,  who,  according  to  Campbell,  was  not  foiget- 
fal  of  the  Highland  use  of  a  barley  sheaf: 

And  plied  the  beverage  from  his  own  fair  sheaf, 
That  fired  his  Highland  blood  with  mickle  glee  : 

and  he  certainly  emulated  those  old  Grecian  colonists  who  took  with 
them  to  their  new  settlement  a  handful  of  the  sacred  soil  of  the  land 
of  their  birth. 


The  following  is  supposed  to  be  an  original  poem  by  Wh*tm*n: 

I  am  W*lt  Wh*tm*n. 

You  are  an  idiot. 

O  intellectual  ingurgitations  of  creeds  ! 
To  such  I  am  antiseptic. 
I  met  a  man. 
Where  ? 
In  a  gutter.     We  were  at  once  friends. 

0  homogeneities  of  contemporaneous  antiloxodromachy  ! 

He  would  try  to  stand  on  his  head.     O  divinely-crapulent  hysteron-proteron  ! 
"Our  meeting,"  he  said,  "  is  a  palingenesis  of  Paradise;  hast  thou,  O  philadel- 
phian,  hast  thou  eighteen  pence  ?  " 

1  embraced  him  —  I  wept.     I  have  it  not,  I  shrieked  —  or *  ********* 

Whom  do  I  love  ?     Whom  do  I  admire  ?     Not  two  lounging  in  a  carriage,  but  twelve 

bulging  out  of  a  cart. 
I  am  not  respectable.     You  are  an  idiot. 
I  am  W*lt  Wh*tm*n. 


36° 


Facetiae. 


I  had  imagined  that  shepherdesses  were  not  now  to  be  seen  except 
on  Dresden  china  and  on  the  canvas  of  Watteau  and  Lancret ;  but  I 
find  that  the  St.  John's  Lodge  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Shepherdesses 
have  lately  held  their  annual  tea-meeting  in  the  Peterborough  Corn 
Exchange.  Upwards  of  150  Ancient  Shepherdesses  sat  down  to  tea  ; 
after  which  dancing  commenced,  the  gentlemen  being  admitted  by 
tickets.  Whether  these  blissful  swains  were  also  ancient,  I  am  unable 
to  say  ;  though  I  think  I  may  venture  to  assert  that  they  did  not  chant 
'the  praises  of  the  Ancient  Shepherdesses 

In  the  way  of  ancient  shepherd  men, 

Huggins  and  Duggins,  whom  Thomas  Hood  handed  down  to  posterity, 
in  A  Pastoral,  after  Pope,  enshrined  in  The  Comic  Annual  for  1832. 
Here  is  a  specimen  for  the  delectation  of  those  who  have  not  the  glo- 
rious original  at  hand  for  reference  : 


When  Peggy's  dog  her  arms  emprison, 
I  often  wish  my  lot  was  hisn  ; 
How  often  I  should  stand  and  turn, 
To  get  a  pat  from  hands  like  hern. 


I  tell  Sail's  lambs  how  blest  they  be, 
To  stand  about  and  stare  at  she  ; 
But,  when  I  look,  she  turns  and  shies, 
And  won't  bear  none  but  their  sheep's-eyes  ! 


Quite  Right,  My  Dears. —  Alice,  Constance,  Daisy,  Evelyn,  Geor- 
gina,  Susette,  and  a  great  many  more  most  charming  but  slightly  illeg- 
ible correspondents,  are  perfectly  right  in  the  conjecture  which,  with 
that  intuition  peculiar  to  women,  they  have  unanimously  formed. 
Browning's  new  poem,  The  Ring  and  the  Book,  is  all  about  —  a  Wed- 
ding ! 


LAW. 


Jack  says  that  of  law,  common  sense  is  the  base ; 
And,  doubtless,  in  this  he  is  right  : 
Though  certain  am  I,  that  in  many  a  case 
The  foundation  is  quite  out  of  sight. 


A    PUNNING   VINDICATION. 

Hal's  blamed  for  not  leading  a  soberer  life, 
For  spending  his  cash  and  neglecting  his  wife. 
Just  list  to  the  truth,  and  then  judge  for  yourself, 
If  the  man's  not  belied  by  some  slanderous  elf: 
He,  in  love  with  a  girl,  went  discreetly  to  court  her, 
Got  married,  and  now  scarce  does  aught  but  sup-porter. 


Two  Kansas  boys  were  sent  to  purchase  a  water-melon,  and  as  they 
were_ bringing  it  home  said  one  to  the  other,  "Don't  let  it  fall,  Billy, 
'cos  if  it  breaks  we'll  have  to  eat  it  right  here,  and  can't  take  any 
home."     Billy  guessed  it  wouldn't  fall ;  but  it  did. 
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Father  and  Son. — A  gentleman  was  chiding  his  son  for  staying 
out  late  at  night  —  or  rather  early  next  morning  —  and  said  —  "Why, 
when  I  was  of  your  age,  my  father  would  not  allow  me  to  go  out  of 
the  house  after  dark  ! "  "  Then  you  had  a  deuce  of  a  father,  you  had," 
sneered  the  young  profligate.  Whereupon  the  father  very  rashly  vo- 
ciferated, "  I  had  a  confounded  site  better'n  than  you,  you  young 
rascal !  " 


CONSEQUENCES. 

Though  Time  drops  moments  from  his  wings, 

And  we  in  ages  find  them, 
We  little  think  what  little  things 

Bring  greater  things  behind  them. 
Some  little  speech,  or  little  act, 

Thought  witty  or  delightful, 
Leads  afterwards  to  what,  in  fact, 

Are  consequences  frightful. 

At  joke  or  laugh,  a  sigh  or  groan, 

Administered  unduly, 
Friendships  you  thought  secure  have  flown, 

And  e'en  Love's  flame  burnt  bluely. 
Some  unintentional  neglect 

The  oldest  bonds  may  sever  ; 
Yet  we,  apparently,  expect 

Such  consequences  never. 

A  very  little  weakness  too 

May  grow  to  great  dimensions, 
If  frequently  allow'd  by  you 

To  influence  intentions. 
Her  thread  around  you  Fate  will  spin 

So  gently  that  your  senses 
Scarce  heed  your  acts,  till  you  begin 

To  feel  their  consequences  ! 

'Tis  true,  as  I  have  said  above, 

That,  lawful  or  unlawful, 
Small  things  will  lead,  like  Hate  and  Love, 

To  consequences  awful. 
Life  gives  you  this  experience  — 

With  face,  or  form,  or  carriage, 
You  fall  in  love  —  goodbye  to  sense  ! 

The  consequence  is  —  Marriage. 


"A  Bloated  Aristocracy  and  a  Bloater  Church." — "John 
Knox"  confides  to  Mr.  Punch  his  opinion  that  "Like  all  people  be- 
tween two  stools,"  Ritualists  must  come  to  the  ground.  They  are  nei- 
ther Protestant  nor  Papist,  "  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good  red-herrin'." 

Neither  fish  nor  flesh,  perhaps.  But  Punch  must  demur  to  the  rest 
of  the  description.  Many  Ritualists  are  "good,"  a  few  are  not  only 
"  read,"  but  "  well-read,"  and  all,  without  exception,  are  "  errin'.'5 


MY    LOVERS    TWAIN. 

My  lovers  twain  —  my  lovers  twain, 

I  pray  you  let  me  be  ! 
To  wed  you  both  I  would  be  fain, 

Only  that  may  not  be. 
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One  lover  is  like  music  sweet, 
That  steals  my  heart  away; 

And  one  is  like  the  trumpet-blast, 
Which  calls  me  to  the  fray. 

One  is  of  gentle,  courteous  mind, 
To  low  and  high  degree  ; 

And  one  is  stern  and  harsh  of  mood, 
And  melteth  but  to  me. 

One  is  so  strangely  loveable, 
That  but  to  touch  his  hand 

Do  women  kneel  —  before  the  one 
Do  men  uncovered  stand. 

And  if  I  this  one  do  not  wed, 
He  never  wife  will  seek  : 

And  if  that  one  I  do  not  wed, 
He  sorroweth  a  week. 

My  lovers  twain  —  my  lovers  twain, 
Ye  should  have  let  me  be  : 

I  love  the  one  with  all  my  heart  — 
The  other  loveth  me. 


The  London  Builder,  speaking  of  the  education  question,  says : 
"A  traveller  observed  that  as  he  was  walking  on  one  occasion  under 
the  arcade  of  the  horticultural  garden,  looking  at  the  works  of  art 
displayed  there,  he  came  upon  two  well-dressed  ladies  examining  a 
statuette  of  Andromeda,  labelled  '  executed  in  terracotta.'  Says  one, 
'  Where  is  that  ? '  '  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,'  replied  the  other  j  '  but  I 
pity  the  poor  girl,  wherever  it  was.' 

Conundrums. — What  letter  of  the  alphabet  —  mark  you,  a  capital 
letter  —  very  imperfectly  describes  Mr.  Peabody's  munificence  to  the 
London  poor?     Large  S. 

Who  wrote  the  most  —  Dickens,  Warren,  or  Bulwer  ?  Warren  wrote 
"  Now  and  Then,"  Bulwer  wrote  "  Night  and  Morning,"  Dickens  wrote 
"  All  the  Year  Round." 


REVIEWS. 


Under  the  Willows,  and  Other  Poems.     By  James  Russell  Lowell.     Bos- 
Ion  :  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 

PERHAPS  sweet  meditative  verse  is  not  the  kind  in  which  contem- 
porary poetry  is  least  strong  or  least  abundant.     The  movement 
which  Wordsworth  began,  and  of  which  he  remains  the  chief  master, 
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still  runs  on,  and,  with  perhaps  a  couple  of  exceptions,  of  which  Mr. 
Browning  is  the  most  remarkable,  affects  every  poet  of  our  time,  from 
the  mellifluous  Laureate  down  to  his  weakest  imitator.  Mr.  Lowell 
brings  to  the  old  form  and  mood  a  vigour  and  freshness  that  make  it 
as  good  as  .something  newer.  This  freshness  of  impression  may  be 
due  partly  to  the  changed  moral  climate  of  a  poet  who  carries  the 
poetic  forms  of  Old  to  New  England,  and  partly  to  the  peculiar  and 
homely  directness  which  marks  Mr.  Lowell  in  his  serious  as  in  his  well- 
known  humourous  productions.  At  all  events  there  is  nothing  imita- 
tative  about  his  poems.  They  are  stamped  with  the  mark  of  his  own 
personality,  and  this  may  well  compensate  for  the  comparative  want  of 
lyric  swell  and  pulse.  If  we  do  not  find  the  same  spacious  atmo- 
sphere which  gives  such  nobility  to  Wordsworth,  there  is  a  conscious- 
ness of  being  very  close  to  human  life  in  its  concrete  expressions  which 
is  both  attractive  and  elevating  to  all  but  the  highest  degree.  The 
reason  why  so  much  of  the  meditative  verse  of  our  time  is  so  weak  is 
that  it  is  vaguely  and  generally  meditative  ;  it  is  cloudy,  loose,  and  un- 
attached to  positive  circumstance.  Just  as  in  prose,  in  divinity,  mor- 
als, and  philosophy,  so  in  verse ;  to  be  abstract  and  universal  is,  except 
with  a  giant  who  once  in  a  couple  of  generations  raises  his  head  above 
the  crowd,  to  be  vapid,  diluted,  insignificant,  and  insincere.  For  all 
mortals  not  of  supreme  calibre,  there  lies  a  snare  in  generalities  which 
is  as  perilous  in  poetry  as  it  has  for  many  ages  been  proverbially 
declared  to  be  perilous  in  reasoning.  Mr.  Lowell's  shrewd  New  Eng- 
land sense  —  and  the  man  is  none  the  worse  poet,  but  the  better,  for 
having  shrewd  sense  —  keeps  him  well  out  of  the  inane  clouds,  and 
fills  his  pieces  with  life  and  colour  and  reality.  The  first  poem  in  the 
present  volume  is  as  good  an  illustration  of  this  as  another.  "  Under 
the  Willows,"  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  bits  of  idyllic  work,  short 
as  it  is,  or  perhaps  because  it  is  short,  that  have  been  done  in  our  gen- 
eration. We  do  not  mount  as  on  the  clouds  of  a  Hrawing-room  pas- 
tille—  scented,  elegant,  and  sickly.  Neither  do  we  linger  by  the  edge 
of  the  dung-heap,  where  it  is  the  grotesque  whim  of  this  or  that  senti- 
mentalist, mostly  from  Scotland,  to  detain  such  readers  as  he  can  get. 
We  have  fancy  without  emptiness,  and  reality  without  a  stupid  clinging 
to  the  grosser  earth ;  and  unforced  liveliness,  and  a  repose  that  is  not 
tame.  Want  of  variety  is  the  curse  of  the  second-rate  poet.  He 
tunes  his  harp  in  a  certain  key,  and  drones  and  thrums  on  a  single 
string  until  we  stuff  our  fingers  in  our  ears,  and  wish  that  we  were  not. 
Mr.  Lowell's  "  Under  the  Willows  "  only  fills  twenty  short  pages,  and 
is  as  various  as  reality  itself.  There  is  delicious  landscape ;  an  admir- 
able reproduction  of  the  impressions  that  sweep  over  the  senses  on  a 
fine  day  in  summer ;  a  plain  and  graphic  picture  of  the  scissors-grinder, 
of  the  children  at  their  game,  of  the  road-menders :  — 

Much  noisy  talk  they  spend 
On  horses  and  their  ills  :  and  as  John  Bull 
Tells  of  Lord  This  or  That,  who  was  his  friend, 
So  these  make  boast  of  intimacies  long 
With  famous  teams,  and  add  large  estimates, 
By  competition  swelled  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
Of  how  much  they  could  draw,  till  one,  ill-pleased 
To  have  his  legend  overbid,  retorts  : 
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"You  take  and  stretch  truck-horses  in  a  string 
From  here  to  Long  Wharf  end,  one  thing  I  know, 
Not  heavy  neither,  they  could  never  draw, — 
Ensign's  long  bow  !  " 

All  is  struck  in  so  shortly  ;  there  is  no  long-drawn  mouthing  and 
maundering,  as  if  one  could  not  have  enough  strokes  in  a  picture, 
enough  lines  in  a  song.  And  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  secret  of 
Mr.  Lowell's  art  is  an  exact  fidelity  to  his  impressions.  He  does  not 
work  them  up  with  self-conscious  elaboration,  nor  draw  on  an  artificial 
imagination,  but  reproduces  with  careful  simplicity  the  actual  vision 
and  sensation,  as  they  were  to  him  ;  they  are  set  off  with  no  studied 
decoration,  nor  diluted  and  tamed  with  after  moralizings.  The  same 
skill  in  bringing  to  life  a  long  train  of  successive  inward  impressions 
is  shown  in  that  very  charming  piece  of  musing,  the  "Winter  Evening 
Hymn  to  My  Fire,"  which  has  something  of  the  variety  and  change  of 
cadence,  if  not  of  the  force,  of  one  of  the  great  master's  sonatas  or 
symphonies.  From  the  opening  lines  to  the  close  we  are  conscious  of 
a  movement  of  thought  and  fancy  that  is  musical  in  its  progression, 
down  to  the  mournful  melody  in  which  the  strain  that  has  been  so  vig- 
orous and  so  changeful  falls  away  from  our  ears :  — 

Earth  stops  the  ears  I  best  had  loved  to  please  ; 
Then  break,  ye  untuned  chords,  or  rust  in  peace  ; 
As  if  a  white-haired  actor  should  come  back 
Some  midnight  to  the  theatre,  void  and  black, 
And  there  rehearse  his  youth's  great  part 
'Mid  thin  applauses  of  the  ghosts, 
So  seems  it  now  :  ye  crowd  upon  my  heart, 
And  I  bow  down  in  silence,  shadowy  hosts  ! 

The  homeliness  of  inspiration  which  marks  most  of  Mr.  Lowell's 
verse  has  been  no  drawback,  as  some  weak  people  might  have  expected, 
to  its  loftiness  and  moral  height.  Perhaps  one  half  of  the  present  vol- 
ume is  filled  with  trifles  —  little  poetic  exercises,  playful  handlings  of 
slight  and  fugitive  themes,  which  struck  the  writer's  fancy  for  an  hour 
or  a  day.  These  are  all  graceful  and  expressive,  however  slight,  and 
are  marked  by  as  much  sincerity,  and  as  great  a  freedom  from  self-con- 
sciousness, as  the  others.  The  "  Dead  House,"  for  example,  which  we 
could  perhaps  wish  had  been  differently  named,  though  composed  on 
an  old  and  familiar  motive,  has  all  the  good  qualities  which  a  piece  of 
such  small  scope  and  size  could  well  have  ;  it  has  condensation,  con- 
creteness,  simplicity,  tenderness,  and,  best  of  all,  a  noticeable  freshness 
in  the  figures  and  images.  The  savage  ode  on  "  Villafranca,  1859,"  is 
equally  good  in  its  kind,  and  though  its  moving  idea,  hatred  of  Napo- 
leons and  of  Austiia,  is  as  essentially  commonplace  as  sorrow  for  friends 
departed,  the  writer  by  his  directness  and  concreteness  redeems  his 
work.  There  are  no  windy  howlings  about  freedom,  no  vaporous  in- 
vectives against  a  typical  despot  or  tyrants  in  general.  The  imagery  is 
vigorous  and  striking,  and  the  refrain  is  lyrical  and  impressive.  As 
ten  years  have  not  materially  changed  the  situation,  it  is  worth  while 
perhaps  to  quote  a  stanza  or  so :  — 

The  Bonapartes,  we  know  their  bees,  s 

That  wade  in  honey  red  to  the  knees ; 
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Their  patent  reaper,  it  sheaves  sleep  sound 

In  dreamless  garners  underground  ; 

We  know  false  glory's  spendthrift  race 

Pawning  nations  for  feathers  and  lace  ; 

"  'Tis  reckoning  day  !  "  sneers  unpaid  Wrong. 

Spin,  spin,  Clotho,  spin  ! 

Lachesis  twist !  and  Atropos,  sever  ! 

In  the  shadow,  year  out,  year  in, 

The  silent  headsman  waits  for  ever. 

The  five  stanzas  headed  the  "  Darkened  Mind  "  are  strikingly  weird 
and  forcible,  and  for  the  same  reason  that  we  have  dwelt  upon  through- 
out ;  they  are  penetrated  with  an  inartificial  directness  and  plainness. 
The  dreadful  sight  is  reproduced  by  its  simplest  impressions  ;  in  this 
case,  however,  they  are  —  more  so  than  in  the  "Dead  House" — not 
outward,  concrete,  and  objective,  but  imaginative  impressions,  still  with 
no  clumsiness  of  edge,  no  cloudy  indecision  of  outline  ;  all  is  clear-cut 
and  distinct,  All,  moreover,  is  plain  presentment ;  no  fruitless  excla- 
mation, no  vapoury  protestation,  no  morbid  or  desperate  shriek  to  the 
heavens.  In  spite  of  their  notorious  tendency  to  extravagant  forms  of 
supernaturalism,  spiritualism,  and  the  like,  the  Americans  have  a  strong 
positive  element  in  them,  and  Mr.  Lowell  is  one  of  its  best  representa- 
tives, because  in  him  it  exists  in  union  with  a  fine  and  intelligent  spir- 
itual quality  as  well.  In  the  verses  entitled  the  "  Footpath,"  as  well  as 
in  the  farewell  lines  "  To  the  Muse,"  he  has  expressed  his  sense  of  the 
method  of  the  birth  of  poetry  in  the  soul ;  the  Muse  reveals  herself, 
not  to  him  who,  eagerly,  with  prying  eye  and  panting  breath,  hunts 
after  her,  but  to  the  other  who  awaits  her  at  home  in  the  facts  of  each 
man's  life :  — 

All  summer  long,  her  ancient  wheel 

Whirls  humming  by  the  open  door, 
Or,  when  the  hickory's  social  zeal 

Sets  the  wide  chimney  in  a  roar, 
Close-nestled  by  the  tinkling  hearth, 
If  modulates  the  household  mirth 
With  that  sweet  serious  undertone 
Of  duty,  music  all  her  own ; 
Still  as  of  old  she  sits  and  spins 
Our  hopes,  our  sorrows,  and  our  sins  ; 
With  equal  care  she  twines  the  fates 
Of  cottages  and  mighty  states  ; 
She  spins  the  earth,  the  air,  the  sea, 
The  maiden's  unschooled  fancy  free, 
The  boy's  first  love,  the  man's  first  grief, 
The  budding  and  the  fall  o'  the  leaf. 

And  so  forth.  "  Wonders  that  from  the  seekers  fly,  Into  the  open  sense 
may  fall  " ;  and  it  is  just  this  open  and  accurately  perceiving,  sense 
that  specially  distinguishes  Mr.  Lowell's  muse. 

— The  Saturday  Review. 


Smoking    and    Drinking.     By   James    Parton.     Boston :     Ticknor   & 
Fields. 

Macaulay's  theory  that  the  Puritans  objected  to  bear-baiting,  not  that 
it  gave  pain  to  the  bear,  but  that  it  gave  pleasure  to  the  spectators,  may 
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stand  for  an  illustration  of  much  of  Mr.  Parton's  logic  in  regard  to 
smoking.  The  question,  "  Does  it  pay  to  Smoke,"  is  introduced  by 
the  study  of  a  hard-working  and  venerable  hod-carrier  enjoying  his 
noon-tide  smoke.  "  Surely,"  says  Mr.  Parton,  "  if  any  man  in  the 
world  ought  to  smoke,  this  is  the  man."  But  Mr.  Parton,  after  stating 
with  great  apparent  frankness,  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  hod-carrier's 
smoking,  is  compelled  to  conclude  that  "  it  does  not  pay  the  hod-carrier 
because  he  enjoys  it.  He  has  no  business  to  be  contented  with  such 
sensual  gratification.  He  is  an  old  man,  and  '  the  hod  is  not  for  grey 
hairs.'  He  should  have  been  a  contractor  by  this  time,  and  would  have 
been  if  he  hadn't  smoked.  The  first  dollar  that  George  Law  ever 
earned  after  leaving  his  father's  house,  was  earned  by  carrying  the 
hod,"  etc.,  etc.  And  the  fact  that  George  Law  did  not  smoke  at  noon- 
tide, and  that  he  subsequently  built  the  High  Bridge,  and  is  now  worth 
millions  of  dollars,  of  course  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  unpleas-. 
ant  fact  that  the  venerable  hod-carrier  is  a  George  Law  retarded  by 
tobacco  ;  a  possible  contractor  thrown  back  upon  himself  by  indulgence 
in  noon-tide  smokes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  plain  that  the 
young  hod-carrier  "reading  his  Sun  after  dinner,  instead  of  steeping 
his  senses  in  forgetfulness  over  a  pipe,"  is  progressing  in  the  George 
Law  development.  This  is  easy  logic ;  need  we  say  it  is  cheerful  phi- 
losophy. Why  should  we  bother  ourselves  hereafter  with  plans  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  poor,  when  the  evil  can  be  reached  by  simply 
breaking  their  tobacco  pipes. 

The  venerable  hod-carrier  walks  tr  pages  of  Mr.  Parton's  tract  in 
variously  modified  forms.  He  appc.  3  as  a  soldier  who  ought  not  to 
smoke  because  the  winning  boat's  crew  of  the  Harvard  regatta  do  not 
smoke  when  in  training ;  because  the  prize-fighter  does  not  smoke.  It 
is  of  course  expected  to  be  admitted  that  the  Harvard  boat's  crew  is 
the  highest  type  of  physical  perfection,  that  the  prize-fighter  is  a  noble 
model  of  health,  and,  as  Mr.  Parton  puts  it,  that  everybody  ought  to  be 
"  in  training."     Reduced  to  a  formula,  it  might  be  stated  : 

i.  Soldiers  should  not  smoke  when  in  training. 

2.  All  the  world  is  as  a  soldier  in  training. 

3.  All  the  world  should  not  smoke. 

And  yet,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hod-carrier,  Mr.  Parton  admits  that  he 
once  thought  that  the  soldier  ought  to  smoke.  It  was  pleasant  to  think 
of  him  during  the  war  sitting  by  the  camp-fire  enjoying  his  peaceful 
pipe.  At  this  distance  he  could  be  dwelt  upon  with  patriotic  tender- 
ness, and  not  smelt.  But,  says  Mr.  Parton,  sadly,  "  Did  you  ever  travel 
in  one  of  the  forward  cars  of  a  train  returning  from  the  seat  of  war 
when  the  soldiers  were  coming  home  ?  We  need  not  attempt  to 
describe  that  indescribable  scene  !  "  Sparing  Mr.  Parton  the  agony  of 
that  selfish  retrospect,  we  must  admit  at  once  that  the  soldier  should 
not  smoke,  because  smoking  in  camp  begets  carelessness  elsewhere, 
and  involves  the  possibility  of  his  being  offensive  to  some  first-class 
passengers,  when  he  returns  home  from  fighting  their  battles. 

It  does  not  pay  for  soldiers  to  smoke,  because  they  may  be  picked 
off  by  the  enemy's  pickets  when  they  are  lighting  their  pipe ;  because 
Mr.  Parton  "  trembles  for  the  success  of  any  difficult  undertaking  to  be 
conducted  by  them  in  presence  of  an  enemy,  if  the  cigars  had  given 
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out  the  evening  before."  Sailors  should  not  smoke,  because  they  smoke 
to  get  rid  of  monotony,  and  they  ought  to  be  able,  instead  of  "  going 
round  this  beautiful  world  drugged,"  to  write  a  first-class  article  on 
their  voyage.  The  clergyman  ought  not  to  smoke,  because  cigars  are 
often  presented  to  him  which  he  cannot  afford  to  buy  ("  at  present 
prices")  without  "  a  qualm  of  self-reproach."  Smoking  is  also  barbar- 
ous ;  for  does  not  Mr.  Parton  hear  the  young  men  at  Yale  swearing 
and.  smoking  on  the  College  green  ?  They  are,  by  the  way,  the  regatta 
men  before  alluded  to.  Editors  ought  not  to  smoke  because  —  they 
do.  Mr.  Parton  admits  that  the  intellectual  athletes  of  the  world  are 
most  of  them  smokers.  But,  he  asks,  "  Does  it  pay  these  gentlemen  to 
smoke?  They  know  it  does  not."  How  do  they  know  it?  Because 
they  "  feel  that  the  practice  is  wrong  and  absurd."  Argal,  it  doesn't 
pay. 

We  have,  we  believe,  stated  Mr.  Parton's  arguments  fairly.  We 
have  no  intention  of  upholding  smoking,  except  so  far  as  to  record  his 
arguments  against  it.  We  might  deny  all  of  his  propositions  and  chal- 
lenge most  of  his  deductions,  but  we  should  fall  into  that  intolerance 
which  we  condemn  in  Mr.  Parton.  For,  winnowed  of  extravagance, 
sophistry  and  rhetoric,  his  arguments  amount  to  simply  this:  that  he 
condemns  a  majority  of  mankind  for  enjoying  a  practice  which  he  is 
unable  through  physical  peculiarity  to  enjoy.  There  is  a  class  of  men 
so  economically  gotten  up,  mentally  and  physically,  that  nature  per- 
mits them  no  liberality  of  habit,  and  admits  of  no  margin  for  excess. 
They  "  run  close  ; "  they  arc  Uowed  no  wastage.  Stimulants  give 
them  a  headache  ;  tobacco  shawls  their  nerves.  They  are  obliged  to 
make  the  most  of  the  little  they  have ;  to  reduce  everything  to  its 
practical  result.  They  lament,  because  they  cannot  comprehend,  the 
generous  waste  of  a  large  nature.  They  would  have  the  tree  bear  no 
more  blossoms  than  those  which  come  to  fruition.  They  know  just 
how  many  hours  of  sleep  they  require,  just  what  kind  of  food  they  can 
digest,  just  the  amount  of  exercise  they  need.  A  few  impart  this  know- 
ledge to  their  friends  orally.  "  What  serves  me  is  good  for  thee,"  is 
the  old  barbarian  logic.  A  few  rush  into  print.  Mr.  Parton  is,  we 
fear,  a  representative  of  this  class.  He  is  undoubtedly  sincere.  He 
runs  the  Parton  machine  in  the  true  Partonian  method.  The  man 
who  so  closely  detected  the  superfluities  of  a  Daniel  Webster's  nature, 
is  eminently  fit  to  tell  us  whether  it  "  Pays  to  Smoke." 

There  is  one  impertinent  falsehood,  however,  perpetuated  by  Mr. 
Parton,  which  is  unworthy  of  him,  and  which  it  is  high  time  to  expose. 
It  has  been  the  favorite  bathos  of  cheap  tobacco  stoppers,  that  tobacco 
is  inimical  to  woman's  power, —  that  she  recognizes  inrit  a  rival,  etc., 
etc.  Mr.  Parton  puts  it  still  more  concisely :  "  Tobacco  is  woman's 
successful  rival.  ...  It  is  not  merely  that  she  dislikes  the  stale  odor 
of  the  smoke  in  her  curtains,  nor  merely  that  her  quick  eye  discerns  its 
hostility  to  health  and  life.  These  things  would  make  her  disapprove 
the  weed.  But  instinct  causes  her  dimly  to  perceive  that  this  ridiculous 
brown  leaf  is  the  rival  of  her  sex.  Women  do  not  disapprove  their 
rivals  ;  they  hate  them."  We  shall  not  follow  up  Mr.  Parton's  exquis- 
itely absurd  deduction,  that  we  ought  to  participate  in  the  hatred  which 
our  Dulcinea  bears  her  rival  in  our  affections,  nor  shall  we  logically 
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infer  that  tea  and  tea-parties  are  our  natural  rivals  and  that  we  hate 
them,  but  we  content  ourselves  with  characterizing  the  proposition  as 
being  as  insulting  to  the  sex,  as  anything  that  ever  emanated  from  the 
so-called  women  reformers.  All  experience  shows  that  the  peculiar 
tastes,  habits  and  even  weaknesses  of  men,  are  secretly  admired  by  the 
opposite  sex.  Woman  loves  man  not  in  proportion  as  he  assimilates  to 
her  sensitiveness  and  fastidiousness,  but  because  he  is  unlike  her. 
Shocking  as  it  may  seem  to  Mr.  Parton,  the  young  Prince  of  the  maid- 
en's vision  generally  comes  to  her  dreams  driving  a  fast  horse  and 
smoking  a  cigar.  Out  of  the  pages  of  anti-tobacco  tracts  and  cheap 
novels,  we  never  meet  the  young  woman  who  compels  her  lover,  at  the 
risk  of  rejection,  to  give  up  smoking.  Mr.  Parton  gives  us  the  picture 
of  "  Shirley's  boudoir  and  the  neatness  that  characterized  it,  as  an 
antithesis  to  the  slovenliness  of  smoking.  We  recognize  the  beauty 
and  truthfulness  of  the  picture,  but  not  the  deductions  of  Mr.  Parton. 
Does  he  remember  the  equally  fine  picture,  by  the  same  author,  of 
Jane  Eyre,  tracking  her  lover,  Rochester,  through  the  garden  by  the 
fragrance  of  his  cigar ;  or  the  half-tender  recognition  by  Lucy  Snow  of 
Mr.  Paul  Emanuel  in  the  smoke  dried  pages  of  the  book  she  had  lent 
him?  Charlotte  Bronte's  larger  nature  interpreted  the  poetry  of  her 
sex,  which  is  always  quick  to  recognize  and  accept,  and  even  elevate  the 
weaknesses  of  the  larger  animal.  It  is  another  "  humiliating  fact  "  that 
women  do  not  generally  like  your  correct  men,  with  no  small  vices.  It 
proceeds  from  the  unconscious  generosity  of  the  sex,  which  it  would  be 
well  for  us  to  sometimes  imitate.  There  are,  happily,  few  Partons  in 
petticoats.  Mr.  Parton  gratuitously  introduces,  by  way  of  showing  the 
slovenliness  of  tobacco,  Mr.  Greeley's  vulgar  and  brutal  blackguarding 
of  smokers,  under  the  general  title  of  "  hogs."  Against  the  opinions  of 
such  an  elegant,  stylish,  well-dressed,  lady-killing,  refined  and  fastidious 
apostle  of  anti-smoking  as  Mr.  Greeley,  what  can  be  said  ? 

We  may  laugh  at  Mr.  Parton  and  "  Smoking,"  but  Mr.  Parton  and 
"  Drinking  "  make  us  suddenly  serious.  To  subject  a  question  requir- 
ing such  liberal  and  thorough  inquiry,  such  exhaustive  treatment,  cool 
judgment,  and,  above  all,  such  perfect  moral  breadth  of  handling,  to 
the  dapper,  self-projecting  Partonian  system,  is  simply  monstrous.  To 
give  parts  of  the  experiments  of  French  savants,  and  to  offer  one's  own 
deductions  therefrom  so  that  it  shall  seem  the  scientific  opinion,  is 
worse  than  impertinence ;  it  is  falsehood.  Every  scientific  reader 
knows  that  the  scientific  judgment  in  regard  to  the  organic  effect  of 
alcohol  on  the  human  system  —  is  still  withheld.  The  wisest  and  most 
learned  of  the  children  of  medicine  have  hesitated  to  record  their  ver- 
dict. In  the  tr^ial  of  Alcohol  as  a  noxious  agent,  the  learned  jury  have 
always  given  a  majority  for  acquittal.  But  in  place  of  genuine  scien- 
tific inquiry,  Mr.  Parton  gives  us  the  well-known  useless  experiment  of 
Dr.  Beaumont  on  the  stomach  of  Alexis  St.  Martin.  It  matters  not 
to  Mr.  Parton  that  the  case  is  now  valuable  only  to  medical  men  as  a 
curiosity  of  surgical  practice  ;  that  Beaumont's  elaborate  tables  have 
been  proven  impracticable  and  worse  than  useless ;  Mr.  Parton  con- 
ceals if  he  knows  this  fact.  For  it  offers  an  admirable  opportunity  for 
a  display  of  the  Partonian  system.  Here  are  facts  —  small  facts,  un- 
important facts,  it  is  true — but  nevertheless  facts.     And  so  Mr.  Par- 
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ton  plunges  his  thermometer  into  St.  Martin's  bowels  and  observes  the 
working  of  his  digestion  with  a  horrid  satisfaction.  He  rubs  his  hands 
as  he  sees  the  coats  of  St.  Martin's  stomach  inflame  —  to  the  eye  — 
under  the  influence  of  brandy.  And  yet  the  bowels  of  this  stout 
Canadian  did  not  entirely  agree  with  the  Partonian  theory,  which  ad- 
mits of  no  exceptions.  He  drank  hard  without  "  being  much  incon- 
venienced by  it."  He  went  about  with  this  dreadfully  inflamed  stom- 
ach, and  probably  told  Dr.  Beaumont  brutally,  that  he  was  "  never 
berrer  ;"  and  when  informed  that  he  must  be  sick,  said  "'s'  lie." 

In  the  social  aspect  of  "  Drinking,"  Mr.  Parton  is  as  extravagant, 
deceitful  and  false.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  moderation  of  a  writer 
who  argues  that  the  attitude  of  the  English  workingmen  toward  Amer- 
ica during  the  war  was  caused  by  the  muddling  of  their  brains  by  beer  ! 
What  shall  we  say  of  the  fairness  of  one  who  quotes  Fenimore  Cooper 
—  a  man  who,  with  all  his  talent,  was  notoriously  prejudiced  and  un- 
sound—  to  prove  that  there  is  great  drunkenness  in  wine-drinking 
countries,  and  yet  conceals  the  opposing  statements  of  thousands  of 
other  writers!  If  Mr.  Parton  can  quote  a  Mr.  E.  G.  Delevan,  "who 
writes  from  Paris  within  these  few  weeks,"  he  can  as  surely  quote 
Henry  W.  Bellows,  who  has  been  writing  from  Europe  for  the  last 
three  months.  We  all  know  that  drunkenness  is  a  terrible  evil.  But 
men  are  not  reasoned  out  of  drinking  moderately  by  being  told  by 
Mr.  Parton  that  if  he,  Mr.  Parton,  interested  as  he  is  in  this  subject, 
were,  while  writing,  to  drink  a  glass  of  spirits,  he  should  "  lose  the 
power  to  continue  in  three  minutes,"  or  if  he  "  persisted  in  going  on, 
he  should  be  pretty  sure  to  utter  paradox  or  spurts  of  extravagance." 
Trivialities  like  this  might  be  met  by  the  suggestion  that  Mr.  Parton 
had  taken  that  glass  of  spirits ;  but  the  real  fact  is  that  Mr.  Parton  is 
only  attempting  to  square  the  physical  conditions  of  mankind  by  his 
own,  as  he  attempted  to  make  the  St.  Martin  bowels  a  type  of  the  uni- 
versal stomach.     This  is  not  the  way  to  stop  drinking. 

The  "  coming  man  "  may  or  may  not  drink  wine.  But  we  are  cer- 
tain that  he  will  not  preach.  He  will  not  attempt  to  square  the  circle 
of  the  great  world  by  the  four  rectangular  grooves  in  which  the  best  of 
us  move  and  have  our  being.  He  will  theorize  less  and  practise  more. 
He  will  not  be  a  moral  bully,  nor  "  bait  his  homilies  with  his  brother 
worms."  He  will  be  tolerant  and  philosophical,  and  will  even  look 
back  compassionately  on  Mr.  Parton. — The  Overland  Monthly. 


The  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis.  By  Frank  H.  Alfriend,  late  Editor  of 
the  "  Southern  Literary  Messenger."  Cincinnati  and  Chicago : 
the  Caxton  Publishing  Company,  &c,  &c. 

The  writer's  principal  object  is  to  vindicate  the  late  President  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  from  three  classes  of  accusations.  First,  are 
those  relating  to  his  political  career  before  i860,  which  impute  to  him 
conscious  and  deliberate  disloyalty  to  the  Union,  and  a  long-cherished 
intention  to  bring  about  that  secession  of  which  he  ultimately  became 
the  most  distinguished  representative.  Secondly,  there  are  those  pre- 
ferred against  his  conduct  as  the  chief  of  the  Southern  Government 
24 
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by  the  partisans  of  the  North,  which  lay  to  his  charge  a  desire  to  pro- 
voke the  war,  an  obstinate  determination  to  protract  it  after  all  hope 
was  over,  and  a  complicity  in  the  sufferings  of  Federal  soldiers  confined 
at  Andersonville  and  elsewhere  during  the  later  years  of  the  war. 
And  thirdly,  there  are  the  accusations  advanced  by  discontented 
Southerners,  which  ascribe  to  the  favouritism,  self-will,  and  misjudgment 
of  Mr.  Davis  the  inadequate  preparation  of  the  South  for  war,  the  in- 
completeness and  uselessness  of  her  victories,  and  the  disasters  on  the 
rivers  and  on  the  sea-coast  which  enabled  the  enemy  gradually  to  pen- 
etrate the  country  in  all  directions,  to  lay  waste  its  resources,  and  finally 
to  hem  in  its  armies  and  enforce  their  surrender.  Mr.  Alfriend  answers 
these  charges  by  abundant  and  extensive  quotations  from  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Davis  and  from  other  documents,  by  a  narration  of  the  facts, 
and  by  an  explanation  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Southern  leader 
had  to  contend,  and  of  the  state  of  opinion  at  the  time  in  regard  to 
many  of  the  acts  that  are  now  imputed  to  him  as  culpable  or  erroneous. 
The  biographical  narrative  is  little  more  than  a  connecting  thread  to 
string  together  the  otherwise  incoherent  accounts  of  the  various  matters 
on  which  the  accusations  have  been  founded.  In  short,  it  is  not  so 
much  a  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis  as  an  Apologia  pro  Vita.  For  the  sake 
of  English  readers,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Alfriend, 
while  giving  very  copious  extracts  from  his  hero's  speeches,  and  quoting 
at  length  documents  bearing  on  his  political  career,  omits,  as  well 
known  to  the  American  public,  the  evidence  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant transactions  in  his  narrative  —  as  for  example,  the  letters,  tele- 
grams, and  notes  of  interviews  between  Mr.  Seward  and  the  Southern 
Commissioners  prior  to  that  attempt  to  relieve  Fort  Sumter  which 
hurried  North  and  South  into  war.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  book 
is  tolerably  complete  and  effective  for  its  purpose.  Prefixed  to  the  work 
is  a  likeness  of  the  Ex-President,  which  it  is  very  painful  to  contem- 
plate. Mr.  Davis  was  never  a  man  of  strong  health  or  vigorous  frame, 
and  the  photographs  published  during  the  war  gave  the  idea  of  a  worn 
and  anxious  spirit,  and  a  nervous  system  too  acutely  sensitive  for  com- 
fort or  ease  ;  but  still  they  were  the  portraits  of  one  able  to  take  his 
place  and  part  in  the  labour  and  strife  of  politics  and  in  the  fatigues 
of  government.  The  present  likeness  is  that  of  a  resuscitated  corpse  ; 
with  a  countenance  calm  indeed,  but  rather  with  the  calmness  of  death 
than  of  life  ;  eyes  of  that  strange  and  ghastly  appearance  which  blind- 
ness always  produces  in  a  portrait ;  and  a  face  almost  ghastly  in  its 
pallor.  No  one  who  looks  on  this  frontispiece  will  need  any  further 
evidence  for  the  truth  of  Dr.  Craven's  story  of  the  sufferings  endured 
by  the  illustrious  prisoner  during  the  first  period  of  his  captivity  at  Fort 
Monroe. — The  Saturday  Review. 


The  Life  of  Columbus,  the  Discoverer  of  America.  Chiefly  by  Arthur 
Helps,  Author  of  "  The  Spanish  Conquest  in  America,"  "  Friends 
in  Council,"  &c.     London  :  Bell  &  Daldy.     1869. 

This  undying  story  was  sure  not  to  suffer  in  such  hands  as  those  of 
Mr.  Helps.     The  volume  is  composed  of  materials  taken  from  a  former 
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work  mentioned  in  the  title,  with  additions,  and  it  is  intended  for  one 
of  a  series  of  biographies  preparing  under  the  author's  superintendence  ; 
but  for  which  circumstance  he  would  probably  not  have  undertaken  a 
subject  which  Washington  Irving  has  so  satisfactorily  treated  in  nearly 
as  brief  a  compass,  and  whose  work  we  think  is  likely  to  remain  the 
popular  one  in  the  English  language.  The  idea  of  Columbus  as  a 
Crusader  appears  to  Mr.  Helps  as  an  anachronism  (p.  ix.),  much  as  if 
an  enthusiast  of  St.  Louis's  day  had  sprung  up  in  those  selfish  times. 
But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  Wars  of  the  Cross  were  during  Chris- 
topher's lifetime  filling  the  ear  of  the  world  once  more.  The  advance 
of  the  Turks  in  the  East,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Moors  in  the  West 
were  the  great  facts  of  the  age :  Columbus  heard  of  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  and  witnessed  the  surrender  of  Granada.  The  Mos- 
lem faith  which  had  resisted  the  vassalled  feudalism  of  the  middle  age 
was  advancing  on  the  one  hand  to  cope  with  the  rising  monarchism  of 
the  Modern  Times,  while  retiring  before  it  on  the  other ;  and  the 
defence  of  old  Christendom  as  well  as  the  winning  of  a  new  one  out 
of  the  ocean  was  the  most  certain  enterprise  and  would  be  the  most 
natural  dream  of  the  mystic  genius.  Even  Charles  VIII.  thought  it 
worth  while  to  profess  that  an  assault  on  the  encroaching  Turk  was 
the  ultimate  object  of  his  daring  march  upon  Naples.  '  That  Henry 
the  Navigator  and  Christopher  Columbus  should  have  been  possessed 
as  they  were  with  the  thought  of  extending  Christendom,  and  that  their 
success  in  maritime  discovery  should  have  brought  to  pass  the  results 
they  dreamed  of  to  so  great  an  extent  and  at  that  juncture  of  the 
world,  is  one  of  the  many  interesting  facts  for  the  historic  student  to 
ponder. — The  Contemporary  Revieiv. 
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Journalism  as  a  Profession. — The  modern  journalist  should  be 
well  versed  in  all  the  subjects  that  are  included  in  a  sound  nine- 
teenth cencury  education.  He  shouLd  be  a  fair  linguist,  and  able  to 
read  and  translate  at  least  French,  German,  and  Italian  or  Spanish. 
It  is  perhaps  not  necessary  that  he  should  be  a  classical  scholar  ;  but 
certainly  a  knowledge  of  the  classics  will  be  useful  to  him.  He  should 
have  mastered  the  principles  of  political  economy,  a  science  which  is 
of  paramount  importance  in  his  profession,  and  concerning  which  he 
generally  knows  little  or  nothing.  He  should  have  studied  history, 
and  ought  to  be  able  to  deal  intelligently  with  questions  of  finance  ; 
and,  above  all  he  should  acquire  a  lucid  and  perspicuous  style  of  com- 
position, free  from  all  tendency  to  hyperbole,  plain,  manly,  and  thor- 
oughly intelligible.  To  rise  in  his  profession,  the  true  journalist  must 
possess  yet  other  qualifications  ;  but  these  will  depend  upon  his  mental 
constitution  more  than  upon  culture.  He  should  possess  a  power  of 
generalization  equal  to  that  of  a  skilful  military  commander,  and  an 
amount  of  tact  such  as  would  fit  him  for  the  highest  diplomatic  tasks. 
He  should  be  bold,  yet  prudent ;  decisive,  yet  never  hasty  ;  firm,  but 
not  obstinate  ;  logical,  but  not  dogmatic.     He  should  be   a  man  of 
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cultivated  self-control,  and  he  should  set  up  as  a  rule  for  his  conduct 
that  argument  alone  will  result  in  conviction,  and  that  any  descent  from 
this  is  a  degradation  of  his  calling.  It  may  be  said  that  we  have  placed 
the  standard  of  qualification  too  high.  We  answer  that  it  cannot  be 
placed  too  high.  The  qualities  which  fit  a  man  for  the  high  profession 
of  journalism  are  the  qualities  which  would  fit  him  for  the  most  impor- 
tant offices  in  the  State,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  it  should  be  so.  There 
is  no  profession  in  which  a  man  wields  a  more  powerful  influence  over 
his  fellows  than  this  of  journalism  ;  and  if  he  has  acquitted  himself 
worthily  in  this,  there  is  no  position  he  may  not  be  safely  trusted  in. 

*  #  *  There  is,  then,  nothing  debasing  in  journalism  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  when  rightly  conducted,  its  natural  position  is  in  the  very 
front  rank  of  literature.  Napoleon,  who  was  no  lover  of  freedom,  is 
said  to  have  observed  that  "  a  journalist  is  a  giver  of  advice,  a  regent 
of  sovereigns,  a  tutor  of  nations.  Four  hostile  newspapers  are  more 
to  be  feared  than  a  hundred  thousand  bayonets."  But  Sheridan  por- 
trayed better  the  power  of  an  upright  and  independent  Press  :  "  Give 
me  but  the  liberty  of  the  Press,"  said  he,  "  and  I  will  give  to  the  min- 
ister a  venal  House  of  Peers — I  will  give  him  a  corrupt  and  servile 
House  of  Commons  —  I  will  give  him  the  full  sway  of  the  patronage 
of  office  —  I  will  give  him  the  whole  host  of  ministerial  influence  —  I 
will  give  him  all  the  power  that  place  can  confer  upon  him  to  purchase 
up  submission  and  overawe  resistance  ;  and  yet,  armed  with  the  liberty 
of  the  Press,  I  will  go  forth  to  meet  him  undismayed  —  I  will  attack 
the  mighty  fabric  he  has  reared,  with  that  mightier  engine  —  I  will 
shake  down  corruption  from  its  height,  and  bury  it  amidst  the  ruins  of 
the  abuses  it  was  meant  to  shelter  !  " — The  Overland  Monthly. 


Back  to  town  to-morrow,  back  to  the  struggle  and  strife, 

To  the  ups  and  downs,  and  the  wear  and  tear,  of  the  battle-field  of  life  ; 

Back  to  the  old  dull  dreary  round,  in  the  city's  toil  and  heat, 

To  the  clamour  and  fret  of  the  selfish  crowd,  and  the  rush  and  roar  of  the  street. 

Yes,  I  must  leave  it  all,  this  quiet  life  down  here, 

The  country  lanes,  and  pleasant  fields,  and  moonlight  rambles  dear, 

This  lazy  river-side  lounge  of  mine,  where  I've  learned  to  whisper  and  vow, 

And  the  roguish  light  of  the  violet  eyes  that  are  laughing  at  me  now. 

For  I  have  been  here  a  month,  tho'  it  seems  but  a  day —  no  more, 
So  swiftly,  alas  !  in  this  dreamy  life,  the  happy  hours  flit  o'er, 
This  dreamy,  innocent  country  life,  where  perfect  rest  I  find, — 
Rest  for  the  toil-worn  city  feet,  rest  for  the  jaded  mind. 

Shall  I  ever  forget,  I  wonder,  the  joy  of  that  autumn  day, 
When  at  last,  at  last  from  the  hot,  dull  town  my  face  was  turned  away; 
The  flying  glimpses  of  wood  and  stream,  the  breath  of  the  fragrant  gale, 
Or  the  flavour  of  that  first  holiday  "  weed,"  as  we  scampered  down  by  rail  ? 

And  they  were  glad  to  see  me  at  the  dear  old  farmhouse  here, 

The  jolly  farmer,  ruddy  and  ripe  as  a  draught  of  his  own  old  beer  ; 

And  my  pleasant,  motherly  friend  the  dame,  and  the  youngsters  big  and  small, 

And  Annie,  yes,  I  really  believe  Annie  was  gladdest  of  all. 

For  'twas  Annie  again,  sweet  Annie,  was  my  sunny-hair'd,  winsome  guide 
To  the  "  loveliest "  walks  and  shadiest  nooks  of  all  the  country-side  ; 
And  she  danced  with  me  at  the  harvest-feast,  and  whisper'd,  with  cheeks  aglow, 
One  little  word  I'm  not  to  tell  —  that  isn't  at  all  like  No. 
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And  'twas  Annie  who  sat  beside  me  in  the  old  church  on  the  hill, 

When  the  country  Sabbath-day  came  round,  so  solemn,  and  sweet,  and  still  : 

And  a  deep,  deep  sense  of  calm  and  peace  on  my  world-worn  heart  came  down  — 

Ah  !  the  road  to  Heaven  were  easier  here  than  we  find  it  up  in  town  ! 

No  "Girl  of  the  Period"  Annie,  but  just  a  lassie  gay, 
Merry  and  hank  as  the  lark  i'  the  morn,  and  sunny  and  pure  as  the  May  ; 
Whose  whole  bright  life  is  a  summer  song,  as  sweet  as  sweet  can  be, 
With  a  softer  glow,  and  a  tenderer  trill,  that  she  keeps,  dear  heart,  for  me  ! 

O  silver  stream  that  has  mirror'd  so  oft  her  smiles  and  winsome  ways  ! 

O  solemn  woods  where  we  dream'd  away  the  happv  autumn  days  ! 

O  moonlight  rambles  under  the  limes,  where  the  arching  branches  meet !  — 

0  golden  hours  !  —  I  had  hardly  thought  that  life  could  be  so  sweet ! 

1  must  leave  it  all  !  —  But  at  Christmas  time  I'm  to  come  again  once  more ; 

And  we're  to  have  old-fashion'd  romps  and  pranks,  as  in  Christmas  days  of  yore. 
Annie  says  I'm  to  come,  and  I  think  I  shall  ;  for  I've  a  fancy  to  know 
How  the  lips  that  I  kissed  in  the  autumn  lanes  taste  under  the  misletoe  ! 

— Once  A  Week. 


Thunderstorm  in  the  Alps. — I  wish  I  could  describe  a  scene 
which  is  passing  before  my  memory  this  moment,  when  I  found  myself 
alone  in  a  solitary  valley  in  the  Alps  without  a  guide,  and  a  thunder- 
storm coming  on.  I  wish  I  could  explain  how  every  circumstance 
combined  to  produce  the  same  feeling  and  ministered  to  unity  of  im- 
pression ;  the  slow,  wild  wreathing  of  the  vapours  round  the  peaks, 
concealing  their  summits,  and  imparting  in  semblance  their  own 
motion,  till  each  dark  mountain  form  seemed  to  be  mysterious  and 
alive  ;  the  eagle-like  plunge  of  the  Lammer-geier —  the  bearded  vulture 
of  the  Alps  ;  the  rising  of  the  flock  of  choughs  which  I  had  surprised 
at  their  feast  on  carrion,  with  their  red  beaks  and  legs,  and  their  wild, 
shrill  cries  startling  the  solitude  and  silence, —  till  the  blue  lightning 
streamed  at  last,  and  the  shattering  thunder  crashed  as  if  the  mountains 
must  give  way  ;  and  then  came  the  feelings,  which  in  their  fulness 
man  can  feel  but  once  in  life :  mingled  sensations  of  awe  and  tri- 
umph, and  defiance  of  danger,  pride,  rapture,  contempt  of  pain,  hum- 
bleness and  intense  repose,  as  if  all  the  strife  and  struggle  of  the  ele- 
ments were  only  uttering  the  unrest  of  man's  bosom  ;  so  that  in  all 
such  scenes  there  is  a  feeling  of  relief,  and  he  he  is  tempted  to  cry  out 
exultingly,  There  !  there !  all  this  was  in  my  heart,  and  it  was  never 
said  out  till  now  ! 


Dumas  and  the  Parrot. — Alexandre  Dumas  the  younger  came  one 
day  so  much  too  late  to  a  dinner  to  which  he  had  been  invited,  that,  in- 
stead of  going  at  once  into  the  dining-room,  he  preferred  to  await  his 
friend  in  the  drawing-room.  This  apartment  he  found  tenanted  only  by  a 
parrot  on  its  perch.  "  As-tu  dejeune,  Jacquot?"  began  the  celebrated 
dramatist  (that  being  the  approved  manner  in  France  of  entering  into 
conversation  with  a  parrot).  Imprudently  he  followed  up  his  words  by 
trying  to  take  the  bird  upon  his  finger,  but  Jacquot,  not  understanding  this 
advance,  bit  the  finger  through  and  through.  Dumas  simply  wrung  the 
bird's  neck,  and  threw  it  out  of  sight  under  a  sofa.  More  than  a  twelve- 
month after,  Dumas  being  again  a  guest  in  the  same  house,  the  conversa- 
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tion  happened  to  fall  upon  the  habit  attributed  to  some  animals  of  hiding 
themselves  from  all  eyes  to  die.  "  I  have  a  most  striking  example  of 
the  kind  to  relate,"  said  Mr.  G.,  the  master  of  the  house.  "  You 
remember,  all  of  you,  my  poor  old  Jacquot,  don't  you  ?  Well,  he  was 
found  one  day,  about  a  year  ago,  dead  under  a  sofa  in  the  drawing- 
room.  He  must  have  got  down  from  his  perch  and  deliberately  retired 
into  concealment  for  his  last  moments.  We  missed  him  all  at  once, 
and  quite  unexpectedly ;  and,  after  two  days'  search,  found  him  at  last 
lying  under  the  sofa  in  question."  Dumas  did  not  state  his  view  of 
the  case,  and  to  this  day  the  credulous  Frenchman  believes  that  he 
has  had  under  his  own  observation  a  most  striking  example  of  the 
desire  for  solitude  evinced  by  certain  animals  on  the  approach  of 
death. 


SHE    CAME   AND    WENT. 

As  a  twig  trembles,  which  a  bird 

Lights  on  to  sing,  then  leaves  unbent, 
So  is  my  memory  thrilled  and  stirred  ; 

I  only  know  she  came  and  went. 

As  clasps  some  lake,  by  gusts  unriven, 

The  blue  dome's  measureless  content, 
So  my  soul  held  that  moment's  heaven  ; 

I  only  know  she  came  and  went. 

As,  at  one  bound,  our  swift  spring  heaps 

The  orchards  full  of  bloom  and  scent ; 
So  clove  her  May  my  wintry  sleeps  ; 

I  only  know  she  came  and  went. 

An  angel  stood  and  met  my  gaze, 

Through  the  low  doorway  of  my  tent; 
The  tent  is  struck,  the  vision  stays  ; 

I  only  know  she  came  and  went. 

O,  when  the  room  grows  slowly  dim, 

And  life's  last  oil  is  nearly  spent, 
One  gush  of  light  these  eyes  will  bring, 

Only  to  think  she  came  and  went. 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 


Talleyrand's  Dining  Scale. — The  celebrated  Prince  Talleyrand  had 
a  scale  for  asking  the  people  who  dined  with  him  whether  they  would  eat 
of  this  or  that  dish  ?  It  was  a  descending  one,  beginning  by  Dukes  and 
finishing  with  the  plain  Mrs.  He  habitually  carved  himself,  and  would 
say,  for  instance  :  "  Monsieur  le  Due,  will  your  grace  do  me  the  honour 
of  taking  some  beef?  "  "  Mon  Prince  "  (which  not  being  a  French  title, 
but  a  Roman  one,  is  of  a  lesser  rank),  "shall  I  have  the  honour  of  sending 
you  some  beef?  "  "  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  shall  I  have  the  honour  to  offer 
you  some  beef?  "  "  Monsieur  le  Comte,  shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  send- 
ing you  some  beef?  "  "Monsieur  le  Baron,  will  you  have  some  beef?  " 
And  then,  when  he  had  attained  to  the  humble  commoner,  he  merely 
tapped  his  knife  upon  his  plate  with  his  right  hand,  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  the  face  of  the  guest  who  was  "  last  and  least "  till  the  latter  per- 
ceived that  the  appeal  was  addressed  to  him  ;  upon  which,  the  illustri- 
ous statesman  was  wont,  monosyllabically,  to  say,  "Bceuf?" 
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LOVE  LETTERS. 

Are  they  fair  as  the  vision's  ideal 

A  maiden's  young  fancy  will  raise? 
Are  the  heroes  of  dreams,  now  the  real 

Young  heroes  to  pet  and  to  praise  ? 
Will  they  calm  down  the  pulses  of  passion, 

Those  letters  that  lingered  so  long  ? 
Or  has  true  love  gone  quite  out  of  fashion, 

Known  but  to  romances  and  song  ? 

O  story  !  known  well  in  all  ages, 

An  ancient,  an  eloquent  theme, 
O  letters  !  Love's  light  in  your  pages 

Brings  back  such  an  answering  gleam. 
What  wonder  that  love  is  eternal  ; 

In  spite  of  the  passion  and  pain  — 
A  blessing  and  beauty  supernal 

Come  with  the  old  story  again  ! 

— St.  James's  Magazine. 


It  is  said  that  some  of  the  Ritualists  will  try  to  evade  the  recent  de- 
cision relative  to  altar  lights  at  a  morning  service,  by  making  the 
"dim  religious  light"  of  the  painted-windowed  chancel  still  darker, 
by  covering  those  windows  with  shutters,  and  thus  creating  a  need  for 
lighted  candles.  When  the  matter  was  mentioned  at  "  the  Athenaeum," 
the  other  day,  a  reverend  non-ritualist  observed,  "  I  should  advise 
them,  instead  of  putting  up  shutters,  to  shut  up." 


LET    US    HAVE    PEACE. 


BY   FANNY   DOWNING. 

Strong  with  the  strengtu  of  sublime  despair, 

Out  of  the  depths  of  the  Southern  soul, 
Surges  a  wildly  passionate  prayer, 

Like  the  mighty  rush  of  the  ocean's  roll. 
By  our  Cause  beloved  and  lost, 

By  our  nation's  voiceless  woe, 
By  the  cup  of  triumph  tost 

From  our  lips  by  one  fierce  blow ; 
By  the  spirit-crushing  weight 

Of  the  shafts  against  us  hurled, 
By  our  hearth-stones  desolate, 

By  our  flag  forever  furled, 

Let  us  have  Peace  ! 

By  the  quiet  uncomplaint 

Which  a  thousand  wrongs  has  met, 
By  the  vigorous  restraint, 

Upon  fiery  passions  set ; 
By  the  steadfast  sense  of  right, 

And  the  law-abiding  hold 
Which  our  manhood's  conscious  might 

Keeps  in  willing  chains  controlled; 
By  the  knightly  faith  maintained 

For  the  plighted  word  we  gave, 
By  our  honor  all  unstained, 

As  our  simple  due  we  crave, 
Let  us  have  Peace! 
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By  the  prowess  in  the  fields 

Which  our  fair-fought  battles  show  ; 
By  the  nobleness  that  yields 

Mercy  to  a  noble  foe  ; 
By  the  horror  of  our  doom, 

By  our  high  hopes  quenched  and  dead, 
By  our  present  thick  with  gloom, 

By  the  future  dark  with  dread  ; 
By  the  heaven  where  warfares  cease, 

By  man's  common  brotherhood, 
For  the  Saviour  Prince  of  Peace, 

For  the  sake  of  God  and  good, 
Let  us  have  Peace  ! 

—  The  Land  We  Love. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 


« *     *     *     Household  stuff, 
Live  chattels,  mincers  of  each  other's  fame, 
Full  of  weak  poison,  turnspits  for  the  clown, 
The  drunkard's  football,  laughing  stocks  of  Time, 
Whose  brains  are  in  their  hands  and  in  their  heels, 
But  fit  to  flaunt,  to  dress,  to  dance,  to  thrum, 
To  tramp,  to  scream,  to  burnish,  and  to  scour, 
Forever  slaves  at  home  and  fools  abroad  ! " 

LADY  writing  in  the  last  number  of  The  Land  We  Love,  with 
much  feminine  sense  and  spirit  on  the  question  of  the  day,  the 
Rights  of  Women,  seems  greatly  nettled  that  the  subject  is,  as  she 
thinks,  usually  treated  with  such  flippancy  and  disingenuousness  by 
men  in  general.  Especially  does  she  seem  worried,  that  a  certain 
Congressman  was  recently  allowed  to  deliver  without  interruption  or 
any  manifestation  of  disapproval,  a  speech  on  female  suffrage,  in  which 
it  seemed  good  to  him  to  say,  that  women  preferred  highwaymen  to 
honest  men  as  husbands,  that  they  played  "  namby-pamby  "  after  mar- 
riage, that  their  mental  organizations  were  frail  structures,  that  they 
had  a  weakness  for  cordial  such  as  Mrs.  Gamp  was  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  in  a  tea-pot  from  motives  of  delicacy,  and  so  on,  to  the  end  of 
a  very  long  chapter. 

Now  we  do  not  know  who  this  honorable  Congressman  may  have 
been,  for  we  have  no  recollection  of  having  read  his  speech ;  but  we 
may  safely  say  that  no  lady  need  trouble  herself  about  what  Congress- 
men in  general  say,  as  if  it  were  at  all  indicative  of  the  feelings  of 
honest  and  decent  men  upon  any  subject  whatever.     There  is,  it  is 
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true,  a  good  deal  of  more  or  less  sarcastic  and  silly  chaff  respecting 
woman  bandied  about,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  but  we  feel  quite 
sure,  that  the  best  men  everywhere  are  busying  themselves  with  the 
serious  aspects  of  the  question  ;  and  so  far  from  wishing  to  ridicule 
woman's  efforts  to  rise,  they  will  be  found  to  be  in  cordial  sympathy 
with  any  movement  that  promises  to  enlarge  and  ennoble  her  sphere, 
and  to  make  her  softening  and  elevating  influence  more  felt  throughout 
the  whole  structure  of  society.  Sarcasm,  when  indulged  in  by  such 
men,  is  .directed  only  against  the  ridiculous  and  manifestly  foolish  fea- 
tures of  the  movement,  which  are  best  checked  in  this  way. 

The  indifference  or  active  resistance  of  some  men  may  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  think  women  are  the  silly  and  unsatisfac- 
tory creatures  some  declare  them  to  be,  and  that  being  quite  well  pleased 
with  them  just  as  they  are,  they  are  jealous  of  alterations  in  the  exist- 
ing social  and  political  system,  which  might  lead  to  a  material  change 
in  woman's  character. 

They  feel  that  they  are  the  conservators  of  purity,  gentleness  and 
all  the  more  delicate  graces  of  life,  and  it  is  not  without  misgivings  as 
to  what  may  be  the  result  upon  woman  herself,  and  upon  society  at 
large,  that  they  can  be  brought  to  acquiesce  in  the  attempt  to  introduce 
her  into  the  sphere  of  the  ruder  activities  which  the  men  now  monop- 
olize. 

At  any  rate,  the  lady  is  wrong  in  thinking  that  the  question  is  not 
receiving  from  men  the  serious  consideration  it  deserves.  On  all  sides 
it  is  being  gravely  discussed.  Its  proper  settlement  will  be  a  matter 
of  some  little  time.  Meanwhile  let  the  ladies  not  be  annoyed  at  the 
small  talk  of  Congressmen  and  the  newspapers. 

"  '  Blame  not  thyself  too  much,'  I  said,  '  nor  blame 
Too  much  the  sons  of  men  and  barbarous  laws  ; 
These  were  the  rough  ways  of  the  world  till  now. 


The  woman's  cause  is  man's  :  they  rise  or  sink 
Together,  dwarfed  or  godlike,  bond  or  free  : 
For  she  that  out  of  Lethe  scales  with  man 
The  shining  steps  of  nature,  shares  with  man 
His  nights,  his  days,  moves  with  him  to  one  goal, 
Stays  all  the  fair  young  planet  in  her  hands. — 
If  she  be  small,  slight  natured,  miserable, 
How  shall  men  grow  ? 


—  Let  her  make  herself  her  own 
To  give  or  keep,  to  live  and  learn  and  be 
All  that  not  harms  distinctive  womanhood. 
For  woman  is  not  undeveloped  man, 
But  diverse  ;  could  we  make  her  as  the  man, 
Sweet  love  were  slain  ;  his  dearest  bond  is  this  : 
Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference  ; 
Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow ; 
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The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man  : 

He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height, 

Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world; 

She  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  childward  care, 

Nor  lose  the  childlike  in  the  larger  mind  ; 

Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man, 

Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words  ; 

And  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of  Time, 

Sit  side  by  side,  full  summed  in  all  their  powers, 

Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  To-be, 

Self- reverent  each  and  reverencing  each, 

Distinct  in  individualities, 

But  like  each  other  even  as  those  who  love. 

Then  comes  the  statelier  Eden  back  to  men  ;, 

Then  reign  the  world's  great  bridals,  chaste  and  calm  ; 

Then  springs  the  crowning  race  of  human  kind. 

May  these  things  be  ! 


Let  us  type  them  now 
In  our  own  lives,  and  this  proud  watchword  rest 
Of  equal  :  seeing  either  sex  alone 
Is  half  itself,  and  in  true  marriage  lies 
Nor  equal,  nor  unequal  :  each  fulfil 
Defect  in  each,  and  always  thought  in  thought, 
Purpose  in  purpose,  will  in  will,  they  grow, 
The  single  pure  and  perfect  animal, 
The  two-celled  heart  beating  with  one  full  stroke, 
Life.' " 

It  is  currently  rumored,  on  the  best  authority  we  believe,  that  a 

wealthy  citizen  of  this  place  is  intending  to  bequeath  a  large  sum  to 
found  a  University  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore.  In  view  of  the  great 
number  of  second-rate  colleges  that  are  springing  up  all  over  the  country, 
we  may  well  doubt  the  expediency  of  adding  another  to  the  list.  Our 
own  feelings  just  now  would  rather  incline  us  to  advocate  the  strength- 
ening of  the  already  existing  institutions  such  as  Harvard,  or  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  which  have  a  history  and  traditions  ;  except  when, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  the  opportunity  is  offered  of  founding  an 
institution  under  such  auspices,  that  it  may  from  the  first  acquire  a 
national  importance.  If,  as  we  hope,  the  bequest  shall  be  large  enough 
to  give  the  new  university  the  best  equipment  in  the  world  ;  if,  in 
addition  to  all  its  buildings  being  on  the  most  approved  modern  scale, 
it  should  be  enabled  to  .start  with  the  best  observatory  in  the  country, 
the  best  art-school  and  gallery,  the  finest  library,  philosophical  appa- 
ratus, and  museum  of  natural  history :  if  by  the  magnificence  and 
completeness  of  all  its  appointments,  and  the  liberality  of  its  endow- 
ments, the  most  eminent  men  in  every  branch  of  instruction  could  be 
tempted  to  occupy  its  chairs,  we  might  hope  from  its  central  and  pecu- 
liarly favorable  situation,  that  it  would  speedily  attain  a  reputation  sec- 
ond to  none  in  the  United  States. 

Its  beneficial   influence  in  our  own  community  could  not  be  over- 
estimated.    Harvard  has  undoubtedly  made  Boston  the  intellectual 
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centre  she  is.  Baltimore,  now  that  she  has  entered  upon  an  era  of  new 
and  very  enlarged  commercial  importance,  needs  just  such  an  influence 
as  a  university  would  give,  to  liberalize  and  educate  her  inflowing 
wealth  ;  and  the  position  is  an  enviable  one,  of  a  citizen,  who  after 
being  so  long  and  prominently  identified  with  the  commercial  interests 
of  this  city,  has  now  the  ability  and  the  disposition  to  put  in  operation  a 
set  of  new  and  higher  influences  which  will  cause  his  name  to  be 
remembered  to  a  far  posterity  with  the  greatest  respect  and  gratitude. 

When  society  was  in  the  habit  of  roasting  its  benefactors,  and 

otherwise  hurting  the  feelings  of  those  who  interested  themselves  in 
promoting  its  welfare,  there  were  naturally  very  few  reformers,  and  as 
a  consequence  the  world  moved  slowly.  But  now  that  our  manners 
have  softened  with  age,  and  liberty  of  thought  and  action  is  allowed 
to  all,  there  is  no  dearth  of  regenerators,  and  other  disinterested  indivi- 
duals, who  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  the  service  of  the  men  and 
brothers  of  the  present  and  the  future.  A  full  and  authentic  list  of 
the  various  societies  now  in  existence,  charged  with  missions  to  this 
generation,  would,  we  fear,  startle  most  of  our  readers,  and  give  them 
a  very  low  opinion  of  our  human  nature,  which  requires  such  an  amount 
of  patching  and  overhauling.  But  despite  our  legions  of  prophets  and 
dreamers,  our  progress  is,  we  think,  far  from  satisfactory.  Not  that 
we  at  all  doubt  the  inspiration  and  zeal  of  our  guides  and  teachers. 
On  this  point  the  most  incredulous  must  needs  be  satisfied  by  their 
frequent  allusions  to  a  "  hidden  fire,"  "  higher  law,"  and  other  signifi- 
cant phrases.  Who  could  doubt  the  divine  commission  of  John  Brown, 
for  instance  ?  And  is  not  his  soul  still  marching  on  ?  But  circumstances 
must  be  very  much  against  us  when  we  make  so  little  headway. 

Our  material  advances,  we  confess,  are  great ;  our  public  charities 
liberal  ;  our  educational  machinery  comprehensive,  and,  on  the  whole, 
quite  effective  ;  in  matters  of  taste  we  are  a  trifle  less  barbarous  than 
we  once  were  ;  our  pulpits  are  respectably  filled  ;  the  average  tone  of 
the  Press  may  perhaps  be  higher  than  in  past  years.  But  our  govern- 
ment is  representative,  and  there  stands  Butler  in  Congress,  while 
Dana  chews  the  cud  in  that  most  refined  district  of  Essex.  The  halls 
that  once  echoed  to  the  dignified  eloquence  of  Webster,  Calhoun,  and 
Clay,  now  ring  with  the  Billingsgate  of  Donnelly  and  Washburne. 
In  Wall  street,  the  great  Juggernaut  Vanderbilt  reigns  supreme,  and 
Drew  sanctifies  his  ill-gotten  gains  by  paying  tithes  to  the  Methodists. 
Murder  in  its  various  varieties  flourishes  with  unprecedented  luxuriance. 
And  a  righteous  people  complacently  keep  their  heel  upon  the  head  of 
a  fallen  brother.  These  things  stumble  our  faith  a  little  ;  but  perhaps 
we  are  moving  onward  nevertheless.  Or  is  the  accelerating  fastness  of 
the  a°:e  the  result  of  motion  downwards  ? 
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Amid  the  manifold  and  multiform  activities  of  modern  life,  it  is 

more  difficult  than  it  was  ever  before,  for  a  Christian  man  to  preserve 
that  composed,  unshaken  faith,  and  that  devout  filial  frame  towards 
his  God,  which  is  alike  his  strength  and  his  joy.  To  hold  the  mind 
honestly  open  to  all  the  new  intellectual  influences  of  the  century,  and 
yet  keep  the  heart  humble  and  childlike.  To  stand  steadfastly  in  the 
van,  in  the  great  struggle  for  truth  and  right,  bearing  the  heat  and  bur- 
den of  the  day,  and  yet  abound  in  the  grace  and  gentleness  and  ten- 
der sympathy  of  Christ.  To  mingle,  as  we  must,  in  the  world  where 
selfishness  is  the  great  motive  power,  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  cold 
materialism,  to  witness  continually  the  trivialities  that  are  the  staple  of 
life,  to  hear  scorn  and  cynicism  poured  over  all  the  best  aspirations  of 
youth,  and  yet  keep  our  ideal  of  noble,  earnest,  true,  unselfish  Chris- 
tian life  untarnished.  To  rebuke  sin  always,  openly  and  fearlessly, 
and  yet  avoid  the  rock  of  Pharisaism,  and  keep  the  heart  genial  and 
warm,  full  of  tender  human  sympathy  and  affection.  To  be  true  to 
those  impulses  you  feel  to  be  purest  and  best,  and  yet  escape  from 
rashness  and  inconsiderateness  in  breaking  sacred  ties  and  violating 
long-honored  conventionalities.  To  stand  by  your  principles  in  the 
struggle  for  subsistence,  and  position  in  the  world  ;  to  find  unscrupulous 
and  inferior  men  carrying  off  the  prizes  of  life,  and  yet  be  steadfast. 
To  hear  the  din  of  contending  creeds  around  you ;  to  witness  the 
uncharity  of  some  called  Christians  —  their  zeal  according  to  ignor- 
ance. To  find  the  most  fundamental  truths  questioned  or  denied,  and 
the  boldest  speculation  rife  on  every  side.  To  work  without  results  ; 
to  alienate  friends  by  singleness  of  purpose,  and  yet  through  all,  to 
keep  heart,  and  follow  through  good  and  evil  report  the  great  Exem- 
plar. 

To  do  these  things  costs  true  men  many  a  hard  and  bitter  struggle. 
And  yet  who  will  say  that  the  result  is  not  worth  it  all  ?  There  is  a 
deep  abiding  joy  comes  with  the  endeavor  always  to  be  and  to  do 
right,  a  rapture  in  the  fierce  contest  of  the  divine  within  us  with  the 
sensual  and  corrupt,  an  exhilaration  which  those  who  have  felt  it,  would 
unwillingly  exchange  for  the  choicest  pleasures  of  worldliness. 

"  The  child  from  rest  of  heart  shouts  out  its  song, 

And  smiles  the  grateful  smile  of  summer  flowers  ; 
Our  rest  is  marred  by  toil,  our  right  by  wrong, 

Our  hearts  are  joyless  in  the  sunniest  hours. 
Why  do  we  smile,  but  that  we  fear  to  weep, 

Why  toil  for  wealth  since  wealth  enhances  pain  ? 
"Why  garner  knowledge  from  the  wise  who  sleep, 

Since  in  brief  life  'tis  but  a  bootless  gain  ? 
Gone  is  the  wholesome  gladness  of  old  days, 

Gone  is  the  faith  on  which  our  fathers  fed ; 
We  have  no  heart  for  prayer,  no  voice  for  praise  ; 

Creeds  are  outworn,  they  say,  and  Christ  is  dead  ; 
Darkly  we  struggle,  vainly  strive  to  live  ; 
This  Life  is  Death ;  — has  Death  no  life  to  give  ? 
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O  coward  hearts  !  despondent  and  afraid, 

Who  read  Life's  riddle  backward  to  your  loss, 
And  wist  not  'tis  God's  sunshine  makes  the  shade, 

And  that  His  noblest  triumph  is  the  Cross, — 
O  men  !  o'erwearied  with  the  daily  fight 

With  struggles,  doubts,  and  questions  manifold, — 
Blind  with  the  mist,  yet  craving  for  the  light, — 

Joy  shall  be  yours,  and  rest  and  peace  untold, 
Only  keep  open  heart  and  car  and  eye. 

Truth  creeps  with  gradual  footstep  like  the  dawn. 
'Twas  while  the  darkness  lingered  in  the  sky 

That  Christ  arose,  the  herald  of  the  morn  ; 
For  that  great  moment  Life  with  Death  had  striven, 
For  us  the  strife  —  then  what  remains  but  Heaven  ?" 
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R.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY,  the  editor  of  the  London  Morning 
Star,  and  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  New  York  Indepen- 
dent, looks  at  The  Liberal  Triumvirate  of  England,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr. 
Bright,  and  Mr.  Mill,  through  strong  Liberal  spectacles.  We  have, 
however,  little  or  no  fault  to  find  on  this  account  with  his  sketches  of 
the  men.  He  seems  to  be  just,  both  in  his  censure  and  his  praise. 
We  cannot  altogether  reconcile  the  two  statements  he  makes  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  —  that  he  is  morbidly  conscientious,  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  ready  to  sacrifice  his  friend,  his  party,  or  even  his  cause,  to  his 
love  of  argument.  Mr.  Gladstone's  constant  reconsideration  of  his 
opinions,  he  attributes  to  intellectual  weakness.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
practice  of  frequently  reviewing  one's  position,  though  it  may  render  us 
less  prompt  in  performance,  is  rather  to  be  commended  in  this  age, 
when  the  tendencies  are  all  towards  hasty  and  ill-considered  action. 

Of  Mr.  Bright,  of  course,  he  is  a  warm  admirer.  And,  indeed,  we 
ourselves  think  the  great  tribune  of  the  English  people  scarcely  gets 
his  deserts  at  the  hands  of  the  conservative  party  of  this  country. 
He  has  the  admiration  and  respect  of  all  classes  of  his  own  country- 
men, and  while  he  is  the  head  and  front  of  the  great  Reform  movement, 
he  is  by  no  means  so  ruthless  and  radical  as  he  is  frequently  represented 
to  be.     His  physiognomy,  as  seen   in  our  portrait   of  him,  indicates 
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bluff  honesty,  and  a  rough,  resolute  will,  but  nothing,  we  think,  sinister 
or  bad. 

As  he  was  writing  principally  of  the  political  standing  of  the  men, 
Mr.  McCarthy  has  nothing  to  say  of  the  religious  opinions  of  Mr. 
Mill  —  a  question  that  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  amount  of  cor- 
respondence in  the  English  papers  of  late.  Whether  Mr.  Mill  is  an 
atheist  or  not,  we  do  not  know,  though  we  hardly  think  it  probable  or 
possible  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is  unfriendly  to  the  sys- 
tem of  morality  developed  in  the  New  Testament,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  extract  from  his  Essay  on  Liberty  : 

"  I  do  not  scruple  to  say  of  it  (Gospel  morality)  that  it  is,  in  many  important  points, 
incomplete  and  one-sided,  and  that,  if  ideas  and  feelings  not  sanctioned  by  it,  had  not 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  European  life  and  character,  human  affairs  would  have 
been  in  a  condition  worse  than  they  now  are.  Christian  morality  has  all  the  characters 
of  a  reaction  ;  it  is,  in  great  part,  a  protest  against  paganism.  Its  ideal  is  negative 
rather  than  positive  ;  passive  rather  than  active  ;  innocence  rather  than  nobleness  ; 

abstinence   from  evil,  rather  than  energetic  pursuit  of  good In  its  horror  of 

sensuality,  it  made  an  idol  of  asceticism,  which  has  been  gradually  compromised  away 
into  one  of  legality.  It  holds  out  the  hope  of  heaven  and  the  threat  of  hell  as  the 
appointed  and  appropriate  motives  to  a  virtuous  life  ;  in  this,  falling  far  below  the 
best  of  the  ancients,  and  doing  what  lies  in  it  to  give  to  human  morality  an  essentially 
selfish  character,  by  disconnecting  each  man's  duty  from  the  interests  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  except  so  far  as  a  self-iuterested  inducement  is  offered  to  him  for  consulting 
them." 

As  Mr.  Mill's  philosophy  is  more  and  more  tincturing  modern 
thought,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  its  tendencies  should 
be  carefully  studied.  For  those  who  wish  to  inform  themselves  on  the 
matter,  we  cannot  do  a  better  thing  than  recommend  to  their  attention 
a  review  of  Mr.  Mill's  writings  which  appeared  in  The  Southern  Review 
for  July,  1867. 

Phineas  still  drags  his   slow  length  along.     We  had  taken  Mr. 

Trollope  to  be  more  a  man  of  the  world  than  to  be  so  intolerably 
prosy. 

Glimpses  of  Tuscany  has  a  delicate  Italian  aroma  about  it  of  which 

we  never  tire. 

Among  The  Friends  of  My  Youth  was  a  mischievous  and  misan- 
thropical Magpie,  whose  character  and  doings  are  described  with  much 
dry  humor. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  perhaps  already  acquainted  with  the  style 

of  Auerbach,  whose  novel  "  On  the  Heights  "  was  published  in  this 
country  last  year  and  extravagantly  praised  by  critics.  The  opening 
chapters  of  Little  Barefoot  are  to  us  most  charmingly  fresh  and  pasto- 
ral, and  the  mind  dwells  on  them  with  a  quiet  pleasure,  that  is  far  more 
satisfying  than  the  unhealthy  excitement  created  by  the  modern  sensa- 
tional novel. 
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Morning  Land  is  a  fragment  of  beautiful  verse,  pervaded  with  the 


impalpable  music  and  mysterious  tones  of  Shelley. 

We  venture  to  believe  most  readers  will  pardon  the  unavoidable 

Western  roughness  and  plainness  of  speech,  in  which  the  strange  wild 
story  of  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  is  told.  We  may  well  waive  our 
proprieties  for  the  nonce,  to  admire  the  beautiful  spectacle  of  the  hard- 
ened, reckless  natures  of  rude,  abandoned  men,  softening  under  the 
gentle  heaven-sent  power  of  helpless,  innocent  infancy,  and  to  cheer 
our  minds  with  the  reflection  that  human  nature  never  sinks  so  low  as 
to  be  inaccessible  to  elevating  and  purifying  influences.  The  story  is 
inimitably  told ;  the  humor,  as  must  needs  be,  a  little  broad,  but  the 
pathos  deep  and  tender.  And  for  description,  find  us  if  you  can,  any- 
thing prettier  than  this  picture  of  Nature  nurturing  on  her  broad  bosom 
the  little  wild  waif  of  the  woods : 

"  Howbeit,  whether  creeping  over  the  pine  boughs,  or  lying  lazily  on  his  back, 
blinking  at  the  leaves  above  him,  to  him  the  birds  sang,  the  squirrels  chattered,  and 
the  flowers  bloomed.  Nature  was  his  nurse  and  playfellow.  For  him,  she  would 
let  slip  between  the  leaves,  golden  shafts  of  sunlight  that  fell  just  within  his  grasp  ; 
she  would  send  wandering  breezes  to  visit  him  with  the  balm  of  bay  and  resinous 
gums  ;  to  him,  the  tall  redwoods  nodded  familiarly  and  sleepily,  the  bumble-bees 
buzzed,  aud  the  rooks  cawed  a  slumbrous  accompaniment." 

Americans  having  outgrown  the  flabby,  vegetable  state  of  boy- 


hood, are  getting  to  be  very  jealous  of  their  dignity,  and  their  exceed- 
ing touchiness  is  becoming  troublesome  to  Europeans.  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  offers  advice,  gratis,  suited  to  the  emergency. 

We  do  not  often  catch  Mark  Lemon,  the  editor  of  Punch,  in  a  pen- 
sive mood.  But,  like  all  men  of  humor,  he  is  a  man  of  tender  heart,  as 
his  verses  called  Alone  will  show. 

■ The  Nation  preaches  a  timely  sermon  on  Pickwickianism.     We 


fear  it  is  water  poured  upon  a  rock. 

Recent  Art  in  Berlin  is  a  companion  piece  to  an  article  lately 

printed  in  the  Eclectic  on  Art  in  Munich,  and  is  probably  from  the  same 
experienced  pen. 

We  never  read  or  heard  a  better  yarn  than  that  of  Pechnazi,  the 

Chamois  Hunter.     You  must  be  very  low  in  purse  and  spirits,  if  you 
do  not  laugh  immoderately  over  it. 

The  departments  of  Science,  Reviews,  etc.,  will  be  found  full  and 

interesting. 


THE 


New  Eclectic  Magazine, 

April,  1869. 


Cornelius  O'Dowd. 

MY  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT. 


'E  are  told  somewhere,  I  cannot  recollect  on  what  authority, 
that  in  the  last  moments  of  a  drowning  man's  existence  all  the 
events  of  his  life  pass  before  him  with  a  marvellous  clearness  and 
distinctness ;  that  long- forgotten  events  arise  to  his  mind,  and  even 
sensations  he  had  long  ceased  to  experience  come  back  with  a  startling 
vividness  and  reality.  I  have  never  been  drowned,  and  can  contribute 
nothing  of  personal  experience  to  refute  or  confirm  this  theory.  I 
have,  however,  lately  been  very  ill,  and  although  I  cannot  charge  my 
mind  with  taking  a  cowardly  advantage  of  my  debility,  and  raking  up 
against  me  a  long  catalogue  of  old  scores,  I  must  confess  I  should 
have  felt  fully  as  grateful  if  it  had  left  me  "  alone  with  my  sorrow," 
and  not  taken  the  moment  of  physical  suffering  to  present  me  with 
dissolving  views  of  my  shortcomings  in  life,  passing  pictures  of  mis- 
taken roads  and  blundering  halting-places.  Like  the  tenor  who  knew 
he  sang  "  false,"  but  didn't  like  to  be  told  so,  I  have  the  very  fullest 
conviction  of  my  own  mismanagement  and  misdirection ;  but  I  would 
deem  my  memory  more  polite  if  it  insisted  less  on  bringing  the  matter 
before  me ;  but  it  did  worse  even  than  this.  On  one  especial  night  of 
headache  and  high  fever  it  took  occasion  to  regale  me  with  snatches 
of  all  the  vile  doggerel  and  street-ballads  which  I  waa  once  familiar 
with,  but  which  I  had  flattered  myself  to  have  totally  outlived.  Some 
of  these  detestable  lyrics  were  my  own,  composed  in  freshman  years, 
when  I  cultivated  fun  far  more  than  the  humanities,  and  even,  Homer- 
like, sang  my  own  verses  from  door  to  door,  only  that  my  costume  dif- 
fered in  so  far  from  the  Greek  that  I  wore  a  bonnet  and  petticoat,  and 
gathered  my  obole  in  a  snuffer-dish. 

It  was  very  cruel  to  find  these  reminiscences  coming  back  on  me  in 
25 
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my  years  of  maturity.  Whether  it  was  some  supposed  analogy  with 
the  position  of  the  creature  who  was  disposing  of  his  effects  in  testa- 
mentary fashion,  but  there  was  an  old  ballad  (I  had  never  heard  it 
since  I  was  a  child)  that  would  not  leave  me.  It  was, a  description  of 
a  fox  making  his  last  will  before  being  eaten.  He  has  given  away  in 
succession  all  he  possesses  —  his  ears,  his  paws,  his  brush,  —  to  this 
or  that  squire  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  whose  sport  he  had  contributed 
for  many  a  year,  and  at  last  he  comes  to  the  residue  of  his  property, 
when  he  says  : — 

"  My  teeth  and  my  gums  I  will  bequeath 
To  the  Rev.  Michael  Falmer  — 
His  wife  has  a  tongue  that  will  match  them  well  : 
She's  a  devil  of  a  scold,  G — d  d — n  her  !  " 

Now,  if  I  sang  this  touching  distich  once,  I  must  have  sung  it  some 
eighty-odd  times,  with  a  little  shake  on  the  last  words,  to  render  them 
more  effective ;  and  I  must  have  even  given  vent  to  it  aloud,  as  I  re- 
member the  nurse  tenderly,  gentlv  reproving  me,  and  saying,  "  Oh, 
don't  say  that,  sir ;  I'm  sure  she  wasn't  so  bad  after  all !  " 

Poor  Michael  Palmer  !  I  wonder  was  it  any  comfort  to  him  to  know 
that  the  fox's  legacy  bequeathed  an  undying  fame  to  Mrs.  Palmer? 
Did  it  compensate  him  for  any  of  those  passages,  when  he  cowered 
under  the  storm  or  scudded  before  the  blast  ?  Was  he  grateful  to 
Reynard  or  not?  From  these  thoughts  I  wandered  on  to  the  fox  him- 
self. How  touching  the  thought  of  dividing  his  very  identity  into  tes- 
tamentary portions  !  He  had  neither  houses  nor  lands  —  not  an  earth 
he  could  call  his  own  ;  he  was  going  out  of  life  bare  as  he  came  into 
it.  I  halted  at  this  reflection,  and  for  once  I  thought  myself  very  like 
a  fox. 

Why  should  not  I  then  make  my  will  ?  My  heirs,  it  is  true,  will  not 
be  much  richer  than  the  fox's;  but  the  intention  in  each  case  was 
commendable.  I'd  have  been  Peabody  —  Anybody,  but  myself — if  I 
could  ;  and  so  here  goes. 

I,  Cornelius  O'Dowd,  being  sick  and  ill,  and  with  very  little  faith  in 
my  doctors,  and  none  whatever  in  my  apothecary  —  who,  I  believe,  has 
not  renewed  his  stock  for  forty  years,  and  started  originally  with  birds' 
seeds  —  and  being  of  a  sound  disposing  mind,  only  disturbed  by  hav- 
ing so  little  to  dispose  of,  make  the  following  as  my  last  Will  and 
Testament: — 

From  starting  in  life  with  a  considerable  fund  of  Good  Spirits,  I 
have  been  living  so  long  on  the  capital,  without  the  smallest  opportu- 
nity of  replenishing  my  stock,  that  I  have  very  little  to  bequeath.  Any 
shares,  however,  that  I  possess  of  Hopefulness  —  any  scrip  that  I  die 
possessed  of  in  Jollity  or  Geniality  —  I  leave  to  the  Irish  believers 
in  the  present  Government.  They  who  imagine  that  the  men  now  in 
power  understand  Ireland  and  Irishmen,  know  in  what  sense  conces- 
sions are  received  in  that  country,  by  what  boons  the  people  are  stimu- 
lated to  fresh  demands,  and  how  little  they  are  impressed  by  anything 
but  strict  justice;  to  all  these  I  leave  my  Hopefulness.  They  will 
want  more  than  I  have  to  bequeath  them,  and  I  greatly  fear  that  the 
years  which  are  to  come  will  not  increase  their  stock. 

To  the  Americans  I  leave  my  Forgiveness,  and  I  do  not  know  if  I 
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ever  admired  the  benevolence  of  my  own  nature  so  much  as  in  this 
act.  For  as  many  years  as  I  have  been  a  writer  I  have  said  flippant 
impertinences  of  them  —  on  their  pretensions,  their  boastfulness,  their 
arrogance,  and  their  accent.  I  have  quizzed  their  vulgarity  and 
laughed  at  their  conceit,  and  yet  I  have  met  numberless  proofs  of 
American  goodwill  and  kindliness.  I  don't  speak  of  their  hospitality 
—  they  can't  help  that;  but  I  refer  to  mindful  little  attentions  shown 
years  after  one  might  have  imagined  himself  forgotten  —  kindnesses 
shown  to  friends  simply  because  they  were  our  friends,  and  scores  of 
small  civilities  which  by  accumulation  reach  the  size  of  great  benefits. 
All  these  I  have  on  my  conscience ;  and  when  I  say  I  forgive  them,  I 
ask  you,  can  you  imagine  anything  more  touchingly  beautiful  than  this 
generosity  on  my  part?  To  forget  an  injury  is  fine  in  its  way,  but  to 
pardon  the  man  you  have  wronged  —  to  forgive  him  you  have  been 
unjust  to  —  is  about  as  fine  a  trait  as  human  nature  can  boast  of. 

I  bequeath  my  Wit  and  Drollery — I  cannot  exactly  say  where  I 
have  put  them  away  —  to  the  new  House  of  Commons.  It  strikes  me 
that  they  will  need  many  like  legacies  to  carry  them  through  their  new 
labours  pleasantly  —  all  the  more  that  the  honourable  house  has  lost 
the  airy  gracefulness  of  Horseman  and  the  genial  pleasantry  of  Stuart 
Mill. 

To  those  who  believe  that  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Bright  can  long  con- 
tinue to  eat  out  of  the  same  dish  I  leave  my  Credulity,  and  beg  them 
to  mix  it  with  their  own,  though  it  be  not  exactly  of  the  same  quality. 

My  sense  of  Decency  and  Decorum  —  my  dislike  to  details  of  the 
Divorce  Court  and  the  general  annals  of  prurient  living  —  I  leave  to 
the  lady  novelists,  whose  utter  destitution  in  this  respect  moves  pity 
and  compassion ;  and  I  appeal  to  all  those  who  have  any  qualities, 
even  worn  ones,  of  regard  for  cleanliness  of  life  and  decency  of  de- 
meanour, not  to  forget  creatures  so  utterly  bereft  of  these  gifts,  and 
to  whom  even  the  mere  rags  of  virtue  would  prove  an  unspeakable 
luxury. 

I  bequeath  an  Incipient  Deafness,  which  promises  well  to  become 
total,  to  any  friends  who  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  private  concerts. 
I  have  myself  experienced  great  comfort  from  the  blessing,  which  has 
sustained  me  through  much  of  Wagner's  music  and  several  missionary 
conferences. 

I  leave  my  Patience  —  I  have  not  much  of  it  left  —  to  all  who  listen 
to  such  sermons  as  I  am  weekly  exposed  to,  and  entreat  them  to  re- 
member that  not  the  least  of  the  miracles  of  our  Church  is  its  power 
to  survive  its  paid  defenders. 

I  leave  my  Buoyancy  to  our  iron-plated  squadron,  who  need  it 
sadly. 

To  any  gentleman  about  to  leave  England  with  little  intention  to 
return  to  it  I  leave  my  "Faith  in  Public  Men"  —  it  will  not  encum- 
ber his  baggage,  or  subject  him  to  examination  by  custom-house  offi- 
cers. 

Any  "  Irish  Discontent  "  I  may  feel  on  the  score  of  English  su- 
perciliousness and  impertinence  —  the  tone  of  disparagement  displayed 
to  Irishmen  generally  as  bullmakers,  blunderers,  bogtrotters,  and  such- 
like—  I  bequeath  to  those  enlightened  individuals  who  desire  to  cede 
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Gibraltar  to  Spain,  and  whose  enlarged  views  will  certainly  at  last  pre- 
vail to  persuade  their  countrymen  how  wise  it  would  be  to  sell  Ireland 
to  the  Americans,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the  French  ;  and  so  enforce 
that  commendable  policy,  that  the  less  we  possess,  the  less  it  will  cost 
us  to  keep  it. 

My  Curiosity  as  to  what  will  happen  in  France  after  the  Empire  — 
whether  Garibaldi  will  be  the  next  Pope,  and  Hobart  Pasha  King  of 
Candia  —  I  leave  to  Colonel  Darby  Griffiths  —  without  knowing  him 
—  but  who  will  recognise  such  speculations  as  very  like  his  own,  and 
who,  if  he  had  a  seat  in  the  House,  would  like  to  question  the  Under- 
Secretary  at  the  Foreign  Office  as  to  what  late  information  he  could  lay 
on  the  table  about  these  things. 

I  have  a  bottle  of  very  old  Irish  whisky  —  somewhere.  It  consti- 
tutes, I  believe,  what  in  moments  of  vainglory  I  am  given  to  call  "  my 
cellar."  I  leave  this  to  those  gentlemen  of  Ireland  who  have  faith  in 
the  present  Administration ;  it  will  make  all  of  them  very  jolly,  and 
still  leave  some  in  the  bottle. 

If,  however,  I  should  not  die  on  this  occasion  —  and  I  have  now 
some  hopes  of  recovery,  for  I  have  dismissed  my  doctor  and  thrown 
my  drugs  out  of  the  window  —  I  revoke  all  and  each  of  the  above  be- 
quests, as  I  shall  need  them  for  my  own  use,  and  may  possibly,  by 
an  enlarged  experience,  see  some  more  fitting  mode  of  disposing  of 
them. 

[We  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  a  letter  from  Mr.  O'Dowd's 
physician,  who  now  pronounces  him  out  of  danger,  and  in  fair  way 
to  convalescence.  He  says  :  "  The  symptoms  of  mildness  and  gentle- 
ness which  alarmed  his  family  so  much  gave  way  on  last  Friday,  and 
his  natural  irritability  set  in  in  a  most  decided  form.  Since  then  his 
temper  has  been  barely  endurable.  Besides  this  hopeful  symptom,  I 
have  reason  to  think  that,  on  reading  over  his  Will,  he  was  so  gratified 
by  the  amount  he  had  to  dispose  of,  he  was  inspired  with  a  renewed 
desire  to  live ;  and  this  sentiment  has  had  a  most  salutary  effect  upon 
him."  To  his  many  friends,  then,  we  beg  to  communicate  this  notice, 
and  to  add  that,  in  return  for  all  kind  inquiries,  he  offers  his  gratitude, 
and,  in  the  language  of  the  newspapers  —  no  cards  sent. — Ed.] 
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O  WHY  SHOULD  A  WOMAN  NOT  GET  A  DEGREE  ? 

ON    FEMALE    GRADUATION    AND    LADIES'  LECTURES. 


Air — "Argyll  is  my  name." 


YE  fusty  old  fogies,  Professors  by  name, 
A  deed  you've  been  doing  of  sorrow  and  shame : 
Though  placed  in  your  Chairs  to  spread  knowledge  abroad, 
Against  half  of  mankind  you  would  shut  up  the  road : 
The  Fair  Sex  from  science  you  seek  to  withdraw, 
By  enforcing  against  them  a  strict  Salic  law : 
Is  it  fear  ?  is  it  envy  ?  or  what  can  it  be  ? 
And  why  should  a  woman  not  get  a  degree  ? 

How  ungrateful  of  You,  whose  best  efforts  depend 

On  the  aid  certain  Ladies  in  secret  may  send : 

Clio  here  writes  a  lecture,  Urania  there, 

And  more  Muses  than  one  prompt  the  Musical  Chair. 

Calliope  sheds  o'er  the  Classics  delight, 

And  the  lawyers  have  meetings  with  Themis  by  night ; 

Yet,  if  Venus  de'  Medici  came,  even  She 

Could  among  her  own  Medici  get  no  degree. 

In  Logic  a  woman  may  seldom  excel ; 

But  in  Rhetoric  always  she  bears  off  the  bell. 

Fair  Portia  will  show  woman's  talent  for  law, 

When  in  old  Shylock's  bond  she  could  prove  such  a  flaw. 

She  would  blunder  in  Physic  no  worse  than  the  rest, 

She  could  leave  things  to  Nature  as  well  as  the  best ; 

She  could  feel  at  your  wrist,  she  could  finger  your  fee ; 

Then  why  should  a  woman  not  get  a  degree  ? 

Your  tardy  repentance  now  seeks  to  supply 
What  your  jealousy  formerly  dared  to  deny. 
You  would  open  a  byway  where  women  may  pass, 
And  by  which,  if  they  can,  they  may  climb  to  a  class. 
But  you  wish  them  to  show  intellectual  riches, 
Such  as  only  are  found  with  the  wearers  of  breeches  ; 
So  if  I  were  to  marry,  the  woman  for  me 
Shouldn't  try  for  a  Class,  or  desire  a  degree. 

Your  Lectures  for  Ladies  some  fruit  may  produce  — 
For  a  Course  of  good  lectures  is  always  of  use  ■ 
On  a  married  Professor  your  choice  should  alight, 
Who  may  lecture  by  day  —  as  he's  lectured  at  night. 
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And  allow  me  to  ask,  what  would  Husbands  become 
If  they  weren't  well  lectured  by  women  at  home? 
When  from  faults  and  from  follies  men  thus  are  kept  free, 
There  surely  the  woman  deserves  a  degree. 

Yet  without  a  degree  see  how  well  the  Sex  knows 
How  to  bind  up  our  wounds  and  to  lighten  our  woes. 
They  need  no  Doctor's  gown  their  fair  limbs  to  enwrap, 
They  need  ne'er  hide  their  locks  in  a  Graduate's  cap. 
Then  I  wonder  a  woman,  the  Mistress  of  Hearts, 
Would  descend  to  aspire  to  be  Master  of  Arts : 
A  Ministering  Angel  in  Woman  we  see, 
And  an  Angel  should  covet  no  other  Degree. 
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COME  and  see  the  country  and  judge  for  yourself,"  said 
Phineas. 

"  I  should  like  nothing  better,"  said  Mr.  Monk. 

"  It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  men  in  Parliament  know  less  about 
Ireland  than  they  do  about  the  interior  of  Africa,"  said  Phineas. 

"  It  is  seldom  that  we  know  anything  accurately  on  any  subject  that 
we  have  not  made  matter  of  careful  study,"  said  Mr.  Monk,  "  and  very 
often  do  not  do  so  even  then.  We  are  very  apt  to  think  that  we  men 
and  women  understand  one  another;. but  most  probably  you  know 
nothing  even  of  the  modes  of  thought  of  the  man  who  lives  next  door 
to  you." 

"  I  suppose  not." 

"  There  are  general  laws  current  in  the  world  as  to  morality.  '  Thou 
shalt  not  steal,'  for  instance.  That  has  necessarily  been  current  as  a 
law  through  all  nations.  But  the  first  man  you  meet  in  the  street  will 
have  ideas  about  theft  so  different  from  yours,  that  if  you  knew  them 
as  you  know  your  own,  you  would  say  that  his  law  and  yours  were  not 
even  founded  on  the  same  principle.  It  is  compatible  with  this  man's 
honesty  to  cheat  you  in  a  matter  of  horseflesh,  with  that  man's  in  a 
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traffic  of  railway  shares,  with  that  other  man's  as  to  a  woman's  fortune  ; 
with  a  fourth  anything  may  be  done  for  a  seat  in  Parliament,  while  the 
fifth  man,  who  stands  high  among  us,  and  who  implores  his  God  every 
Sunday  to  write  that  law  on  his  heart,  spends  every  hour  of  his  daily 
toil  in  a  system  of  fraud,  and  is  regarded  as  a  pattern  of  the  national 
commerce  ! " 

Mr.  Monk  and  Phineas  were  dining  together  at  Mr.  Monk's  house, 
and  the  elder  politician  of  the  two  in  this  little  speech  had  recurred  to 
certain  matters  which  had  already  been  discussed  between  them.  Mr. 
Monk  was  becoming  somewhat  sick  of  his  place  in  the  Cabinet,  though 
he  had  not  as  yet  whispered  a  word  of  his  sickness  to  any  living  ears ; 
and  he  had  begun  to  pine  for  the  lost  freedom  of  a  seat  below  the 
gangway.  He  had  been  discussing  political  honesty  with  Phineas,  and 
hence  had  come  the  sermon  of  which  I  have  ventured  to  reproduce  the 
concluding  denunciation. 

Phineas  was  fond  of  such  discussions  and  fond  of  holding  them  with 
Mr.  Monk, —  in  this  matter  fluttering  like  a  moth  around  a  candle. 
He  would  not  perceive  that  as  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  servant 
of  the  public  in  Parliament,  he  must  abandon  all  idea  of  independent 
action  ;  that  unless  he  did  so  he  could  be  neither  successful  as  regarded 
himself,  or  useful  to  the  public  whom  he  served.  Could  a  man  be 
honest  in  Parliament,  and  yet  abandon  all  idea  of  independence? 
When  he  put  such  questions  to  Mr.  Monk  he  did  not  get  a  direct  an- 
swer. And  indeed  the  question  was  never  put  directly.  But  the 
teaching  which  he  received  was  ever  of  a  nature  to  make  him  uneasy. 
It  was  always  to  this  effect :  "  You  have  taken  up  the  trade  now,  and 
seem  to  be  fit  for  success  in  it.  You  had  better  give  up  thinking  about 
its  special  honesty."  And  yet  Mr.  Monk  would  on  occasion  preach  to 
him  such  a  sermon  as  that  which  he  had  just  uttered  !  Perhaps  there 
is  no  question  more  difficult  to  a  man's  mind  than  that  of  the  expe- 
diency or  inexpediency  of  scruples  in  political  life.  Whether  would  a 
candidate  for  office  be  more  liable  to  rejection  from  a  leader  because 
he  was  known  to  be  scrupulous,  or  because  he  was  known  to  be  the 
reverse  ? 

"  But  putting  aside  the  fourth  commandment  and  all  the  theories, 
you  will  come  to  Ireland  ?  "  said  Phineas. 

"  I  shall  be  delighted." 

"  I  don't  live  in  a  castle,  you  know." 

"  I  thought  everybody  did  live  in  a  castle  in  Ireland,"  said  Mr.  Monk. 
"  They  seemed  to  do  so  when  I  was  there  twenty  years  ago.  But  for 
myself,  I  prefer  a  cottage." 

This  trip  to  Ireland  had  been  proposed  in  consequence  of  certain 
ideas  respecting  tenant-right  which  Mr.  Monk  was  beginning  to  adopt, 
and  as  to  which  the  minds  of  politicians  were  becoming  moved.  It 
had  been  all  very  well  to  put  down  Fenianism,  and  Ribandmen,  and 
Repeal, —  and  everything  that  had  been  put  down  in  Ireland  in  the 
way  of  rebellion  in  the  last  seventy-five  years.  England  and  Ireland 
had  been  apparently  joined  together  by  laws  of  nature  so  fixed,  that 
even  politicians  liberal  as  was  Mr.  Monk, —  liberal  as  was  Mr.  Turnbull 
—  could  not  trust  themselves  to  think  that  disunion  could  be  for  the 
good  of  the  Irish.     They  had  taught  themselves  that  it  certainly  could 
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not  be  good  for  the  English.  But  if  it  was  incumbent  on  England  to 
force  upon  Ireland  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  for  her  own  sake, 
and  for  England's  sake, —  because  England  could  not  afford  indepen- 
dence established  so  close  against  her  own  ribs, —  it  was  at  any  rate 
necessary  to  England's  character  that  the  bride  thus  bound  in  a  com- 
pulsory wedlock  should  be  endowed  with  all  the  best  privileges  that  a 
wife  can  enjoy.  Let  her  at  least  not  be  a  kept  mistress.  Let  it  be 
bone  of  my  bone  and  flesh  of  my  flesh,  if  we  are  to  live  together  in 
the  married  state.  Between  husband  and  wife  a  warm  word  now  and 
then  matters  but  little,  if  there  be  a  thoroughly  good  understanding  at 
bottom.  But  let  there  be  that  good  understanding  at  bottom.  What 
about  this  Protestant  Church  ;  and  what  about  this  tenant-right  ?  Mr. 
Monk  had  been  asking  himself  these  questions  for  some  time  past.  In 
regard  to  the  Church,  he  had  long  made* up  his  mind  that  the  Establish- 
ment in  Ireland  was  a  crying  sin.  A  man  had  married  a  woman  whom  he 
knew  to  be  of  a  religion  different  from  his  own,  and  then  insisted  that 
his  wife  should  say  that  she  believed  those  things  which  he  knew  very 
well  that  she  did  not  believe.  But,  as  Mr.  Monk  well  knew,  the  subject 
of  the  Protestant  Endowment  in  Ireland  was  so  difficult  that  it  would 
require  almost  more  than  human  wisdom  to  adjust  it.  It  was  one  of 
those  matters  which  almost  seemed  to  require  the  interposition  of  some 
higher  power, —  the  coming  of  some  apparently  chance  event, —  to 
clear  away  the  evil ;  as  a  fire  comes,  and  pestilential  alleys  are  removed  ; 
as  a  famine  comes,  and  men  are  driven  from  want  and  ignorance  and 
dirt  to  seek  new  homes  and  new  thoughts  across  the  broad  waters ;  as 
a  war  comes,  and  slavery  is  banished  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  But 
in  regard  to  tenant-right,  to  some  arrangement  by  which  a  tenant  in 
Ireland  might  be  at  least  encouraged  to  lay  out  what  little  capital  he 
might  have  in  labour  or  money  without  being  at  once  called  upon  to 
pay  rent  for  that  outlay  which  was  his  own,  as  well  as  for  the  land  which 
was  not  his  own, —  Mr.  Monk  thought  that  it  was  possible  that  if  a 
man  would  look  hard  enough  he  might  perhaps  be  able  to  see  his  way 
as  to  that.  He  had  spoken  to  two  of  his  colleagues  on  the  subject,  the 
two  men  in  the  Cabinet  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  most  thoroughly 
honest  in  their  ideas  as  public  servants,  the  Duke  and  Mr.  Gresham. 
There  was  so  much  to  be  clone  ;  —  and  then  so  little  was  known  upon 
the  subject!  "I  will  endeavour  to  study  it,"  said  Mr.  Monk.  "If  you 
can  see  your  way,  do  ; "  said  Mr.  Gresham, —  "  but  of  course  we  cannot 
bind  ourselves."  "  I  should  be  glad  to  see  it  named  in  the  Queen's 
speech  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session,"  said  Mr.  Monk.  "  That 
is  a  long  way  off  as  yet,"  said  Mr.  Gresham,  laughing.  "  Who  will  be 
in  then,  and  who  will  be  out  ? "  So  the  matter  was  disposed  of  at  the 
time,  but  Mr.  Monk  did  not  abandon  his  idea.  He  rather  felt  himself 
the  more  bound  to  cling  to  it  because  he  received  so  little  encourage- 
ment. What  was  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  to  him  that  he  should  on  that 
account  omit  a  duty  ?  He  had  not  taken  up  politics  as  a  trade.  He 
had  sat  far  behind  the  Treasury  bench  or  below  the  gangway  for  many 
a  year,  without  owing  any  man  a  shilling, —  and  could  afford  to  do  so 
again.  _ 

But  it  was  different  with  Phineas  Finn,  as  Mr.  Monk  himself  under- 
stood ;  —  and,  understanding  this,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  caution  his 
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young  friend.  But  it  may  be  a  question  whether  his  caution  did  not 
do  more  harm  than  good.  "  I  shall  be  delighted,"  he  said,  "  to  go  over 
with  you  in  August,  but  I  do  not  think  that  if  I  were  you,  I  would  take 
up  this  matter." 

"  And  why  not  ?     You  don't  want  to  fight  the  battle  single-handed?  " 

"  No  ;  I  desire  no  such  glory,  and  would  wish  to  have  no  better 
lieutenant  than  you.  But  you  have  a  subject  of  which  you  are  really 
fond,  which  you  are  beginning  to  understand,  and  in  regard  to  which 
you  can  make  yourself  useful." 

"  You  mean  this  Canada  business  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  —  and  that  will  grow  to  other  matters  as  regards  the  colonies. 
There  is  nothing  so  important  to  a  public  man  as  that  he  should  have 
his  own  subject ;  —  the  thing  which  he  understands,  and  in  respect  of 
which  he  can  make  himself  really  useful." 

"  Then  there  comes  a  change." 

"  Yes  ;  —  and  the  man  who  has  half  learned  how  to  have  a  ship 
built  without  waste  is  sent  into  opposition,  and  is  then  brought  back  to 
look  after  regiments,  or  perhaps  has  to  take  up  that  beautiful  subject,  a 
study  of  the  career  of  India.  But,  nevertheless,  if  you  have  a  subject 
stick  to  it  at  any  rate  as  long  as  it  will  stick  to  you." 

"  But,"  said  Phineas,  "  if  a  man  takes  up  his  own  subject,  indepen- 
dent of  the  government,  no  man  can  drive  him  from  it." 

"  And  how  often  does  he  do  anything  ?  Look  at  the  annual  motions 
which  come  forward  in  the  hands  of  private  men,  Maynooth  and  the 
ballot  for  instance.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  every  day 
that  all  legislation  must  be  carried  by  the  Government,  and  must  be 
carried  in  obedience  to  the  expressed  wish  of  the  people.  The  truest 
democracy  that  ever  had  a  chance  of  living  is  that  which  we  are  now 
establishing  in  Great  Britain." 

"  Then  leave  tenant-right  to  the  people  and  the  Cabinet.  Why  should 
you  take  it  up  ?  " 

Mr.  Monk  paused  a  moment  or  two  before  he  replied.  "  If  I  choose 
to  run  a-muck,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  follow  me.  I  am 
old  and  you  are  young.  I  want  nothing  from  politics  as  a  profession, 
and  ycu  do.  Moreover,  you  have  a  congenial  subject  where  you  are, 
and  need  not  disturb  yourself.  For  myself,  I  tell  you  in  confidence, 
that  I  cannot  speak  so  comfortably  of  my  own  position." 

"We  will  go  and  see,  at  any  rate,"  said  Phineas. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Monk,  "  we  will  go  and  see."  And  thus  in  the 
month  of  May,  it  was  settled  between  them  that,  as  soon  as  the  ses- 
sion should  be  over,  and  the  incidental  work  of  his  office  should  allow 
Phineas  to  pack  up  and  be  off,  they  two  should  start  together  for  Ire- 
land. Phineas  felt  rather  proud  as  he  wrote  to  his  father  and  asked 
permission  to  bring  home  with  him  a  Cabinet  Minister  as  a  visitor. 
At  this  time  the  reputation  of  Phineas  at  Killaloe,  as  well  in  the  hands 
of  the  Killaloeians  generally  as  in  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
paternal  house,  stood  very  high  indeed.  How  could  a  father  think 
that  a  son  had  done  badly  when  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age  he 
was  earning  ,£2,000  a  year  ?  And  how  could  a  father  not  think  well  of 
a  son  who  had  absolutely  paid  back  certain  moneys  into  the  paternal 
coffers  ?     The  moneys  so  repaid  had  not  been  much ;  but  the  repayment 
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of  any  such  money  at  Killaloe  had  been  regarded  as  little  short  of 
miraculous.  The  news  of  Mr.  Monk's  coming  flew  about  the  town, 
about  the  county,  about  the  diocese,  and  all  people  began  to  say  all 
good  things  about  the  old  doctor's  only  son.  Mrs.  Finn  had  long 
since  been  quite  sure  that  a  real  black  swan  had  been  sent  forth  out  of 
her  nest.  And  the  sisters  Finn,  for  some  time  past,  had  felt  that  in  all 
social  gatherings  they  stood  quite  on  a  different  footing  than  formerly 
because  of  their  brother.  They  were  asked  about  in  the  county,  and 
two  of  them  had  been  staying  only  last  Easter  with  the  Moronys, —  the 
Moronys  of  Poldoodie  !  How  should  a  father  and  a  mother  and  sis- 
ters not  be  grateful  to  such  a  son,  to  such  a  brother,  to  such  a  veritable 
black  swan  out  of  the  nest!  And  as  for  clear  little  Mary  Flood  Jones, 
her  eyes  became  suffused  with  tears  as  in  her  solitude  she  thought  how 
much  out  of  her  reach  this  swan  was  flying.  And  yet  she  took  joy  in 
his  swanhood,  and  swore  that  she  would  love  him  still;  —  that  she 
would  love  him  always.  Might  he  bring  home  with  him  to  Killaloe, 
Mr.  Monk,  the  Cabinet  Minister!  Of  course  he  might.  When  Mrs. 
Finn  first  heard  of  this  august  arrival,  she  felt  as  though  she  would 
like  to  expend  herself  in  entertaining,  though  but  for  an  hour,  the 
whole  Cabinet. 

Phineas,  during  the  Spring,  had,  of  course,  met  Mr.  Kennedy  fre- 
quently in  and  about  the  House,  and  had  become  aware  that  Lady 
Laura's  husband,  from  time  to  time,  made  little  overtures  of  civility  to 
him, —  taking  him  now  and  again  by  the  button-hole,  walking  home 
with  him  as  far  as  their  joint  paths  allowed,  and  asking  him  once  or 
twice  to  come  and  dine  in  Grosvenor  Place.  These  little  advances 
towards  a  repetition  of  the  old  friendship  Phineas  would  have  avoided 
altogether,  had  it  been  possible.  The  invitation  to  Mr.  Kennedy's 
house  he  did  refuse,  feeling  himself  positively  bound  to  do  so  by  Lad}' 
Laura's  command,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might.  When  he 
did  refuse,  Mr.  Kennedy  would  assume  a  look  of  displeasure  and  leave 
him,  and  Phineas  would  hope  that  the  work  was  done.  Then  there 
would 'come  another  encounter,  and  the  invitation  would  be  repeated. 
At  last,  about  the  middle  of  May,  there  came  another  note.  "  Dear 
Finn,  will  you  dine  with  us  on  Wednesday  the  2Sth?  I  give  you  a 
long  notice,  because  you  seem  to  have  so  many  appointments.  Yours 
always,  Robert  Kennedy."  He  had  no  alternative.  He  must  refuse, 
even  though  double  the  notice  had  been  given.  He  could  only  think 
that  Mr.  Kennedy  was  a  very  obtuse  man  and  one  who  would  not  take 
a  hint,  and  hope  that  he  might  succeed  at  last.  So  he  wrote  an 
answer,  not  intended  to  be  conciliatory.  "  My  dear  Kennedy,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  am  engaged  on  the  28th.  Yours  always,  Phineas 
Finn."  At  this  period  he  did  his  best  to  keep  out  of  Mr.  Kennedy's 
way,  and  would  be  very  cunning  in  his  manoeuvres  that  they  should  not 
be  alone  together.  It  was  difficult,  as  they  sat  on  the  same  bench  in 
the  House,  and  consequently  saw  each  other  almost  every  day  of  their 
lives.  Nevertheless,  he  thought  that  with  a  little  cunning  he  might 
prevail,  especially  as  he  was  not  unwilling  to  give  so  much  of  offence 
as  might  assist  his  own  object.  But  when  Mr.  Kennedy  called  upon 
him  at  his  office  the  day  after  he  had  written  the  above  note,  he  had 
no  means  of  escape. 
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"  I  am  sorry  you  cannot  come  to  us  on  the  28th,"  Mr.  Kennedy 
said,  as  soon  as  he  was  seated. 

Phineas  was  taken  so  much  by  surprise  that  all  his  cunning  failed 
him.     "  Well,  yes,"  said  he  ;  "  I  was  very  sorry  ;  —  very  sorry  indeed." 

"  It  seems  to  me,  Finn,  that  you  have  had  some  reason  for  avoiding 
me  of  late.     I  do  not  know  that  I  have  done  anything  to  offend  you." 

"  Nothing  on  earth,"  said  Phineas. 

"  I  am  wrong,  then,  in  supposing  that  anything  beyond  mere  chance 
has  prevented  you  from  coming  to  my  house  ? "  Phineas  felt  that  he 
was  in  a  terrible  difficulty,  and  he  felt  also  that  he  was  being  rather  ill- 
used  in  being  thus  cross-examined  as  to  his  reasons  for  not  going  to  a 
gentleman's  dinner.  He  thought  that  a  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
choose  when  he  would  go  and  when  he  would  not  go,  and  that  ques- 
tions such  as  these  were  very  uncommon.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  sitting 
opposite  to  him,  looking  more  grave  and  more  sour  than  usual ; — and 
now  his  own  countenance  also  became  a  little  solemn.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  he  should  use  Lady  Laura's  name,  and  yet  he  must,  in  some 
way,  let  his  persecuting  friend  know  that  no  further  invitation  would  be 
of  any  use  ;  —  that  there  was  something  beyond  mere  chance  in  his 
not  going  to  Grosvenor  Place.  But  how  was  he  to  do  this  ?  The 
difficulty  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  see  his  way  out  of  it.  So  he 
sat  silent  with  a  solemn  face.  Mr.  Kennedy  then  asked  him  another 
question,  which  made  the  difficulty  ten  times  greater.  "  Has  my  wife 
asked  you  not  to  come  to  our  house  ? " 

It  was  necessary  now  that  he  should  make  a  rush  and  get  out  of  his 
trouble  in  some  way.  "  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Kennedy,  I  don't  think 
she  wants  to  see  me  there." 

"  That  does  not  answer  my  question.  Has  she  asked  you  not  to 
come  ? " 

"  She  said  that  which  left  on  my  mind  an  impression  that  she  would 
sooner  that  I  did  not  come." 

"  What  did  she  say  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  answer  such  a  question  as  that,  Kennedy  ?  Is  it  fair  to 
ask  it  ? " 

"  Quite  fair, —  I  think." 

"  I  think  it  quite  unfair,  and  I  must  decline  to  answer  it.  I  cannot 
imagine  what  you  expect  to  gain  by  cross-questioning  me  in  this  way. 
Of  course  no  man  likes  to  go  to  a  house  if  he  does  not  believe  that 
everybody  there  will  make  him  welcome." 

"  You  and  Lady  Laura  used  to  be  great  friends." 

"  I  hope  we  are  not  enemies  now.  But  things  will  occur  that  cause 
friendships  to  grow  cool." 

"  Have  you  quarrelled  with  her  father? " 

"  With  Lord  Brentford  ?  —  no." 

"Or  with  her  brother, —  since  the  duel  I  mean  ?" 

"  Upon  my  word  and  honour  I  cannot  stand  this,  and  I  will  not.  I 
have  not  as  yet  quarrelled  with  anybody ;  but  I  must  quarrel  with  you, 
if  you  go  on  in  this  way.  It  is  quite  unusual  that  a  man  should  be 
put  through  his  facings  after  such  a  fashion,  and  I  must  beg  that  there 
may  be  an  end  of  it." 

"  Then  I  must  ask  Lady  Laura." 
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"  You  can  say  what  you  like  to  your  own  wife,  of  course.  I  cannot 
hinder  you." 

Upon  that  Mr.  Kennedy  formally  shook  hands  with  him,  in  token 
that  there  was  no  positive  breach  between  them, —  as  two  nations  may 
still  maintain  their  alliance  though  they  have  made  up  their  minds  to 
hate  each  other,  and  thwart  each  other  at  every  turn, —  and  took  his 
leave.  Phineas,  as  he  sat  at  his  window,  looking  out  into  the  park, 
and  thinking  of  what  had  passed,  could  not  but  reflect  that,  disagree- 
able as  Mr.  Kennedy  had  been  to  him,  he  would  probably  make  himself 
much  more  disagreeable  to  his  wife.  And,  for  himself,  he  thought  that 
he  had  got  out  of  the  scrape  very  well  by  the  exhibition  of  a  little 
mock  anger. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 
THE    EARL'S    WRATH. 

The  reader  may  remember  that  a  rumour  had  been  conveyed  to  Phin- 
eas,—  a  rumour  indeed  which  reached  him  from  a  source  which  he  re- 
garded as  very  untrustworthy, —  that  Violet  Effingham  had  quarrelled 
with  her  lover.  He  would  probably  have  paid  no  attention  to  the 
rumour,  beyond  that  which  necessarily  attached  itself  to  any  tidings  as 
to  a  matter  so  full  of  interest  to  him,  had  it  not  been  repeated  to  him 
in  another  quarter.  "A  bird  has  told  me  that  your  Violet  Effingham 
has  broken  with  her  lover,"  Madame  Goesler  said  to  him  one  day. 
"  What  bird  ? "  he  asked.  "  Ah,  that  I  cannot  tell  you.  But  this  I  will 
confess  to  you,  that  these  birds  which  tell  us  news  are  seldom  very  credi- 
ble,—  and  are  often  not  very  creditable.  You  must  take  a  bird's  word 
for  what  it  may  be  worth.  It  is  said  that  they  have  quarrelled.  I 
dare  say,  if  the  truth  were  known,  they  are  billing  and  cooing  in  each 
other's  arms  at  this  moment." 

Phineas  did  not  like  to  be  told  of  their  billing  and  cooing, —  did  not 
like  to  be  told  even  of  their  quarrelling.  Though  they  were  to  quarrel, 
it  would  do  him  no  good.  He  would  rather  that  nobody  should  men- 
tion their  names  to  him  ;  —  so  that  his  back,  which  had  been  so  utterly 
broken,  might  in  process  of  time  get  itself  cured.  From  what  he 
knew  of  Violet  he  thought  it  very  improbable  that,  even  were  she 
to  quarrel  with  one  lover,  she  would  at  once  throw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  another.  And  he  did  feel,  too,  that  there  would  be  some 
meanness  in  taking  her,  were  she  willing  to  be  so  taken.  But,  never- 
theless, these  rumours,  coming  to  him  in  this  way  from  different  sources, 
almost  made  it  incumbent  on  him  to  find  out  the  truth.  He  began  to 
think  that  his  broken  back  was  not  cured ; — that  perhaps,  after  all,  it 
was  not  in  the  way  of  being  cured.  And  was  it  not  possible  that  there 
might  be  explanations  ?  Then  he  went  to  work  and  built  castles  in 
the  air,  so  constructed,  as  to  admit  of  the  possibility  of  Violet  Effing- 
ham becoming  his  wife. 

This  had  been  in  April,  and  at  that  time  all  that  he  knew  of  Violet 
was,  that  she  was  not  yet  in  London.  And  he  thought  that  he  knew 
the  same  as  to  Lord  Chiltern.  The  Earl  had  told  him  that  Chiltern 
was  not  in  town,  nor  expected  in  town  as  yet ;  and  in  saying  so  had 
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seemed  to  express  displeasure  against  his  son.  Phineas  had  met  Lady 
Baldock  at  some  house  which  he  frequented,  and  had  been  quite  sur- 
prised to  find  himself  graciously  received  by  the  old  woman.  She  had 
said  not  a  word  of  Violet,  but  had  spoken  of  Lord  Chiltern, —  men- 
tioning his  name  in  bitter  wrath.  "  But  he  is  a  friend  of  mine,"  said 
Phineas,  smiling.  "  A  friend  indeed  !  Mr.  Finn.  I  know  what  sort  of 
a  friend.  I  don't  believe  that  you  are  his  friend.  I  am  afraid  he  is 
not  worthy  of  having  any  friend."  Phineas  did  not  quite  understand 
from  this  that  Lady  Baldock  was  signifying  to  him  that,  badly  as  she 
had  thought  of  him  as  a  suitor  for  her  niece,  she  would  have  preferred 
him, —  especially  now  when  people  were  beginning  to  speak  well  of 
him. —  to  that  terrible  young  man,  who,  from  his  youth  upwards,  had 
been  to  her  a  cause  of  fear  and  trembling.  Of  course  it  was  desirable 
that  Violet  should  marry  an  elder  son,  and  a  peer's  heir.  All  that 
kind  of  thing,  in  Lady  Baldock's  eyes,  was  most  desirable.  But, 
nevertheless,  anything  was  better  than  Lord  Chiltern.  If  Violet  would 
not  take  Mr.  Appledom  or  Lord  Fawn,  in  heaven's  name  let  her  take 
this  young  man,  who  was  kind,  worthy,  and  steady,  who  was  civilised 
in  his  manners,  and  would  no  doubt  be  amenable  in  regard  to  settle- 
ments. Lady  Baldock  had  so  far  fallen  in  the  world  that  she  would 
have  consented  to  make  a  bargain  with  her  niece, —  almost  any  bar- 
gain, so  long  as  Lord  Chiltern  was  excluded.  Phineas  did  not  quite 
understand  all  this  ;  but  when  Lady  Baldock  asked  him  to  come  to 
Berkeley  square,  he  perceived  that  help  was  being  proffered  to  him 
where  he  certainly  had  not  looked  for  help. 

He  was  frequently  with  Lord  Brentford,  who  talked  to  him  constantly 
on  matters  connected  with  his  parliamentary  life.  After  having  been 
the  intimate  friend  of  the  daughter  and  of  the  son,  it  now  seemed  to 
be  his  lot  to  be  the  intimate  friend  of  the  father.  The  Earl  had  con- 
stantly discussed  with  him  his  arrangements  with  his  son,  and  had 
lately  expressed  himself  as  only  half  satisfied  with  such  reconciliation 
as  had  taken  place.  And  Phineas  could  perceive  that  from  day  to  day 
the  Earl  was  less  and  less  satisfied.  Pie  would  complain  bitterly  of  his 
son, —  complain  of  his  silence,  complain  of  his  not  coming  to  London, 
complain  of  his  conduct  to  Violet,  complain  of  his  idle  indifference  to 
anything  like  proper  occupation ;  but  he  had  never  as  yet  said  a  word 
to  show  that  there  had  been  any  quarrel  between  Violet  and  her  lover, 
and  Phineas  had  felt  that  he  could  not  ask  the  question.  "  Mr.  Finn," 
said  the  Earl  to  him  one  morning,  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  room,  "I 
have  just  heard  a  story  which  has  almost  seemed  to  me  to  be  incredi- 
ble." The  nobleman's  manner  was  very  stern,  and  the  fact  that  he 
called  his  young  friend  "  Mr.  Finn,"  showed  at  once  that  something 
was  wrong. 

"What  is  it  you  have  heard,  my  lord?"  said  Phineas. 

"  That  you  and  Chiltern  went  over, —  last  year  to, —  Belgium,  and 
fought, —  a  duel  there  !  " 

Now  it  must  have  been  the  case  that,  in  the  set  among  which  they 
all  lived, —  Lord  Brentford  and  his  son  and  daughter  and  Phineas 
Finn, —  the  old  lord  was  the  only  man  who  had  not  heard  of  the  duel 
before  this.  It  had  even  penetrated  to  the  dull  ears  of  Mr.  Kennedy, 
reminding  him,  as  it  did  so,  that  his  wife  had  —  told  him  a  lie  !     But  it 
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was  the  fact  that  no  rumour  of  the  duel  had  reached  the  Earl  till  this 
morning. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Phineas. 

"  I  have  never  been  so  shocked  in  my  life  ;  —  never.  I  had  no  idea 
that  you  had  any  thought  of  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  Miss  Effingham." 
The  lord's  voice  as  he  said  this  was  very  stern. 

"  As  I  aspired  in  vain,  and  as  Chiltern  has  been  successful,  that 
need  not  now  be  made  a  reproach  against  me." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  to  think  of  it,  Mr.  Finn.  I  am  so  much  sur- 
prised, that  I  hardly  know  what  to  say.  I  must  declare  my  opinion  at 
once,  that  you  behaved, —  very  badly." 

"  I  do  not  know  how  much  you  know,  my  lord,  and  how  much  you 
do  not  know ;  and  the  circumstances  of  the  little  affair  do  not  permit 
me  to  be  explicit  about  them  ;  but,  as  you  have  expressed  your  opinion 
so  openly  you  must  allow  me  to  express  mine,  and  to  say  that,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge  of  my  own  actions,  I  did  not  behave  badly  at  all." 

"  Do  you  intend  to  defend  duelling,  sir?  " 

"  No.  If  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  a  duel  is  of  itself  sinful,  I  have 
nothing  to  say.  I  suppose  it  is.  My  defence  of  myself  merely  goes 
to  the  manner  in  which  this  duel  was  fought,  and  the  fact  that  I  fought 
it  with  your  son." 

"  I  cannot  conceive  how  you  can  have  come  to  my  house  as  my 
guest,  and  stood  upon  my  interest  for  my  borough,  when  you  at  the 
time  were  doing  your  very  best  to  interpose  yourself  between  Chiltern 
and  the  lady  whom  you  so  well  knew  I  wished  to  become  his  wife." 
Phineas  was  aware  that  the  Earl  must  have  been  very  much  moved 
indeed  when  he  thus  permitted  himself  to  speak  of  "  his  "  borough. 
He  said  nothing  now,  however,  though  the  Earl  paused  ; — and  then 
the  angry  lord  went  on.  "  I  must  say  that  there  was  something, — 
something  almost  approaching  to  duplicity  in  such  conduct." 

"  If  I  were  to  defend  myself  by  evidence,  Lord  Brentford,  I  should 
have  to  go  back  to  exact  dates, —  and  dates  not  of  facts  which  I  could 
verify,  but  dates  as  to  my  feelings  which  could  not  be  verified, —  and 
that  would  be  useless.  I  can  only  say  that  I  believe  I  know  what  the 
honour  and  truth  of  a  gentleman  demand, —  even  to  the  verge  of  self- 
sacrifice,  and  that  I  have  done  nothing  that  ought  to  place  my  charac- 
ter as  a  gentleman  in  jeopardy.  If  you  will  ask  your  son,  I  think  he 
will  tell  you  the  same." 

"  I  have  asked  him.     It  was  he  who  told  me  of  the  duel." 

"  When  did  he  tell  you,  my  lord  ?  " 

"  Just  now  ;  this  morning."  Thus  Phineas  learned  that  Lord  Chil- 
tern was  at  this  moment  in  the  house, —  or  at  least  in  London. 

"  And  did  he  complain  of  my  conduct  ?  " 

"I  complain  of  it,  sir.  I  complain  of  it  very  bitterly.  I  placed  the 
greatest  confidence  in  you,  especially  in  regard  to  my  son's  affairs,  and 
you  deceived  me."  The  Earl  was  very  angry,  and  was  more  angry 
from  the  fact  that  this  young  man  who  had  offended  him,  to  whom  he 
had  given  such  vital  assistance  when  assistance  was  needed,  had  used 
that  assistance  to  its  utmost  before  his  sin  was  found  out.  Had  Phin- 
eas still  been  sitting  for  Loughton,  so  that  the  Earl  could  have  said  to 
him,  "  You  are  now  bound  to  retreat  from  this  borough  because  you 
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have  offended  me,  your  patron,"  I  think  that  he  would  have  forgiven 
the  offender  and  allowed  him  to  remain  in  his  seat.  There  would  have 
been  a  scene,  and  the  Earl  would  have  been  pacified.  But  now  the 
offender  was  beyond  his  reach  altogether,  having  used  the  borough  as 
a  most  convenient  stepping-stone  over  his  difficulties,  and  having  so  used 
it  just  at  the  time  when  he  was  committing  this  sin.  There  was  a  good 
fortune  about  Phineas  which  added  greatly  to  the  lord's  wrath.  And 
then,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  had  not  that  rich  consolation  for  which  Phin- 
eas gave  him  credit.  Lord  Chiltern  had  told  him  that  morning  that 
the  engagement  between  him  and  Violet  was  at  an  end.  "You  have 
so  preached  to  her,  my  lord,  about  my  duties,"  the  son  had  said  to  his 
father,  "  that  she  finds  herself  obliged  to  give  me  your  sermons  at  sec- 
ond hand,  till  I  can  bear  them  no  longer."  But  of  this  Phineas  knew 
nothing  as  yet.  The  Earl,  however,  was  so  imprudent  in  his  anger 
that  before  this  interview  was  over  he  had  the  whole  story.  "Yes  ; — 
you  deceived  me,"  he  continued;  "and  I  can  never  trust  you  again." 

"  Was  it  for  me,  my  lord,  to  tell  you  of  that  which  would  have  in- 
creased your  anger  against  your  own  son  ?  When  he  wanted  me  to 
fight  was  I  to  come,  like  a  sneak  at  school,  and  tell  you  the  story  ? 
I  know  what  you  would  have  thought  of  me  had  I  done  so.  And  when 
it  was  over  was  I  to  come  and  tell  you  then  ?  Think  what  you  your- 
self would  have  done  when  you  were  young,  and  you  may  be  quite  sure 
that  I  did  the  same.  What  have  I  gained  ?  He  has  got  all  that  he 
wanted;  and  you  have  also  got  all  that  you  wanted; — and  I  have 
helped  you  both.  Lord  Brentford,  I  can  put  my  hand  on  my^ heart  and 
say  that  I  have  been  honest  to  you." 

"  I  have  got  nothing  that  I  wanted,"  said  the  Earl  in  his  despair. 

"Lord  Chiltern  and  Miss  Effingham  will  be  man  and  wife." 

"No;  —  they  will  not.  He  has  quarrelled  with  her.  He  is  so  ob- 
stinate that  she  will  not  bear  with  him." 

Then  it  was  all  true,  even  though  the  rumours  had  reached  him 
through  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  and  Madame  Max  Goesler.  "  At  any 
rate,  my  lord,  that  has  not  been  my  fault,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation.  The  Earl  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  angry  with 
himself  now  at  his  own  mistake  in  having  told  the  story,  and  not  know- 
ing what  further  to  say  to  his  visitor.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
talking  so  freely  to  Phineas  about  his  son  that  he  could  hardly  resist 
the  temptation  of  doing  so  still ;  and  yet  it  was  impossible  that  he 
could  swallow  his  anger  and  continue  in  the  same  strain.  "  My  lord," 
said  Phineas,  after  a  while,  "  I  can  assure  you  that  I  grieve  that  you 
should  be  grieved.  I  have  received  so  much  undeserved  favour  from 
your  family,  that  I  owe  you  a  debt  which  I  can  never  pay.  I  am  sorry 
that  you  should  be  angry  with  me  now ;  but  I  hope  that  a  time  may 
come  when  you  will  think  less  severely  of  my  conduct." 

He  was  about  to  leave  the  room  when  the  Earl  stopped  him.  "  Will 
you  give  me  your  word,"  said  the  Earl,  "  that  you  will  think  no  more  of 
Miss  Effingham?"  Phineas  stood  silent,  considering  how  he  might 
answer  this  proposal,  resolving  that  nothing  should  bring  him  to  such 
a  pledge  as  that  suggested  while  there  was  yet  a  ledge  for  hope  to  stand 
on.     "  Say  that,  Mr.  Finn,  and  I  will  forgive  everything." 

"  I  cannot  acknowledge  that  I  have  done  anything  to  be  forgiven." 
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"  Say  that,"  repeated  the  Earl,  "  and  everything  shall  be  forgotten." 

"  There  need  be  no  cause  for  alarm,  my  lord,"  said  Phineas.  "  You 
may  be  sure  that  Miss  Effingham  will  not  think  of  me." 

"  Will  you  give  me  your  word  ?  " 

"No,  my  lord  ;  —  certainly  not.  You  have  no  right  to  ask  it,  and 
the  pursuit  is  open  to  me  as  to  any  other  man  who  may  choose  to  follow 
it.  I  have  hardly  a  vestige  of  a. hope  of  success.  It  is  barely  possible 
that  I  should  succeed.  But  if  it  be  true  that  Miss  Effingham  be  dis- 
engaged, I  shall  endeavour  to  find  an  opportunity  of  urging  my  suit. 
I  would  give  up  everything  that  I  have,  my  seat  in  Parliament,  all  the 
ambition  of  my  life,  for  the  barest  chance  of  success.  When  she  had 
accepted  your  son,  I  desisted, —  of  course.  I  have  now  heard,  from 
more  sources  than  one,  that  she  or  he  or  both  of  them  have  changed 
their  minds.  If  this  be  so,  I  am  free  to  try  again."  The  Earl  stood 
opposite  to  him,  scowling  at  him,  but  said  nothing.  "  Good  morning, 
my  lord." 

"  Good  morning,  sir." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  must  be  good-bye,  for  some  long  days  to  come." 

"  Good  morning,  sir."  And  the  Earl  as  he  spoke  rang  the  bell. 
Then  Phineas  took  up  his  hat  and  departed. 

Ashe  walked  away  his  mind  filled  itself  gradually  with  various  ideas, 
all  springing  from  the  words  which  Lord  Brentford  had  spoken.  What 
account  had  Lord  Chiltern  given  to  his  father  of  the  duel  ?  Our  hero 
was  a  man  very  sensitive  as  to  the  good  opinion  of  others,  and  in  spite 
of  his  bojd  assertion  of  his  own  knowledge  of  what  became  a  gentle- 
man, was  beyond  measure  solicitous  that  others  should  acknowledge 
his  claim  at  any  rate  to  that  title.  He  thought  that  he  had  been  gen- 
erous to  Lord  Chiltern  ;  and  as  he  went  back  in  his  memory  over  al- 
most every  word  that  had  been  spoken  in  the  interview  that  had  just 
passed,  he  fancied  that  he  was  able  to  collect  evidence  that  his  antagonist 
at  Blankenburg  had  not  spoken  ill  of  him.  As  to  the  charge  of  deceit 
which  the  Earl  had  made  against  him,  he  told  himself  that  the  Earl 
had  made  it  in  anger.  He  would  not  even  think  hardly  of  the  Earl 
who  had  been  so  good  a  friend  to  him,  but  he  believed  in  his  heart 
that  the  Earl  had  made  the  accusation  out  of  his  wrath  and  not  out  of 
his  judgment.  "  He  cannot  think  that  I  have  been  false  to  him," 
Phineas  said  to  himself.  But  it  was  very  sad  to  him  that  he  should 
have  to  quarrel  with  all  the  family  of  the  Standishes,  as  he  could  not 
but  feel  that  it  was  they  who  had  put  him  on  his  feet.  It  seemed  as 
though  he  were  never  to  see  Lady  Laura  again  except  when  they 
chanced  to  meet  in  company, —  on  which  occasions  he  simply  bowed 
to  her.  Now  the  Earl  had  almost  turned  him  out  of  his  house.  And 
though  there  had  been  to  a  certain  extent  a  reconciliation  between  him 
and  Lord  Chiltern,  he  in  these  days  never  saw  the  friend  who  had  once 
put  him  upon  Bonebreaker;  and  now, —  now  that  Violet  Effingham  was 
again  free, —  how  was  it  possible  to  avoid  some  renewal  of  enmity  be- 
tween them  ?  He  would,  however,  endeavour  to  see  Lord  Chiltern  at 
once. 

And  then  he  thought  of  Violet, —  of  Violet  again  free,  of  Violet  as 
again  a  possible  wife  for  himself,  of  Violet  to  whom  he  might  address 
himself  at  any  rate  without  any  scruple  as  to  his  own  unworthiness. 
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Everybody  concerned,  and  many  who  were  not  concerned  at  all,  were 
aware  that  he  had  been  among  her  lovers,  and  he  thought  that  he  could 
perceive  that  those  who  interested  themselves  on  the  subject,  had  re- 
garded him  as  the  only  horse  in  the  race  likely  to  run  with  success 
against  Lord  Chiltern.  She  herself  had  received  his  offers  without 
scorn,  and  had  always  treated  him  as  though  he  were  a  favoured  friend, 
though  not  favoured  as  a  lover.  And  now  even  Lady  Baldock  was 
smiling  upon  him,  and  asking  him  to  her  house,  as  though  the  red-faced 
porter  in  the  hall  in  Berkeley  Square  had  never  been  ordered  to  refuse 
him  a  moment's  admission  inside  the  doors.  He  had  been  very  humble 
in  speaking  of  his  own  hopes  to  the  Earl,  but  surely  there  might  be  a 
chance.  What  if  after  all  the  little  strain  which  he  had  had  in  his  back 
was  to  be  cured  after  such  a  fashion  as  this  !  When  he  got  to  his 
lodgings  he  found  a  card  from  Lady  Baldock,  informing  him  that  Lady 
Baldock  would  be  at  home  on  a  certain  night,  and  that  there  would  be 
music.  He  could  not  go  to  Lady  Baldock's  on  the  night  named,  as  it 
would  be  necessary  that  he  should  be  in  the  House; — nor  did  he  much 
care  to  go  there,  as  Violet  Effingham  was  not  in  town.  But  he  would 
call  and  explain,  and  endeavour  to  curry  favour  in  that  way. 

He  at  once  wrote  a  note  to  Lord  Chiltern,  which  he  addressed  to 
Portman  Square.     "  As  you  are  in  town,  can  we  not  meet  ?     Come  and 

dine  with  me  at  the Club  on  Saturday."     That  was  the  note. 

After  a  few  days  he  received  the  following  answer,  dated  from  the  Bull 
at  Willingford.  Why  on  earth  should  Lord  Chiltern  be  staying  at  the 
Bull  at  Willingford  in  May  ? 

"  The  old  Shop  at  W ,  Friday. 

"  Dear  Phineas, — 

"  I  can't  dine  with  you,  because  I  am  down  here,  looking  after  the 
cripples,  and  writing  a  sporting  novel.  They  tell  me  I  ought  to  do 
something,  so  I  am  going  to  do  that.  I  hope  you  don't  think  I  turned 
informer  against  you  in  telling  the  Earl  of  our  pleasant  little  meeting 
on  the  sands.  It  had  become  necessary,  and  you  are  too  much  of  a 
man  to  care  much  for  any  truth  being  told.  He  was  terribly  angry  both 
with  me  and  with  you  ;  but  the  fact  is,  he  is  so  blindly  unreasonable 
that  one  cannot  regard  his  anger.  I  endeavoured  to  tell  the  story  truly, 
and,  so  told,  it  certainly  should  not  have  injured  you  in  his  estimation. 
But  it  did.  Very  sorry,  old  fellow,  and  I  hope  you'll  get  over  it.  It 
is  a  good  deal  more  important  to  me  than  to  you. 

"  Yours,  "  C." 

There  was  not  a  word  about  Violet.  But  then  it  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  there  should  be  words  about  Violet.  It  was  not  likely 
that  a  man  should  write  to  his  rival  of  his  own  failure.  But  yet  there 
was  a  flavour  of  Violet  in  the  letter  which  would  not  have  been 
there,  so  Phineas  thought,  if  the  writer  had  been  despondent.  The 
pleasant  little  meeting  on  the  sands  had  been  convened  altogether  in 
respect  of  Violet.  And  the  telling  of  the  story  to  the  Earl  must  have 
arisen  from  discussions  about  Violet.  Lord  Chiltern  must  have  told 
his  father  that  Phineas  was  his  rival.  Could  the  rejected  suitor  have 
written  on  such  a  subject  in  such  a  strain  to  such  a  correspondent  if 
26 
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he  had  believed  his  own  rejection  to  be  certain  ?  But  then  Lord  Chil- 
tern  was  not  like  anybody  else  in  the  world,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
judge  of  him  by  one's  experience  of  the  motives  of  others. 

Shortly  afterwards  Phineas  did  call  in  Berkeley  Square,  and  was 
shown  up  at  once  into  Lady  Baldock's  drawing-room.  The  whole 
aspect  of  the  porter's  countenance  was  changed  towards  him,  and  from 
tliis,  too,  he  gathered  good  auguries.  This  had  surprised  him ;  but  his 
surprise  was  far  greater,  when,  on  entering  the  room,  he  found  Violet 
Effingham  there  alone.  A  little  fresh  colour  came  to  her  face  as  she 
greeted  him,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  she  blushed.  She  behaved 
herself  admirably,  not  endeavouring  to  conceal  some  little  emotion  at 
thus  meeting  him,  but  betraying  none  that  was  injurious  to  her  compo- 
sure. "  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Finn,"  she  said.  "  My  aunt  has 
just  left  me,  and  will  be  back  directly." 

He  was  by  no  means  her  equal  in  his  management  of  himself  on 
the  occasion  ;  but  perhaps  it  may  be  acknowledged  that  his  position 
was  the  more  difficult  of  the  two.  He  had  not  seen  her  since  her 
engagement  had  been  proclaimed  to  the  world,  and  now  he  had  heard 
from  a  source  which  was  not  to  be  doubted,  that  it  had  been  broken 
off.  Of  course  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  on  that  matter.  He  could 
not  have  congratulated  her  in  the  one  case,  nor  could  he  either  con- 
gratulate her  or  condole  with  her  on  the  other.  And  yet  he  did  not 
know  how  to  speak  to  her  as  though  no  such  events  had  occurred. 
"  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  in  town,"  he  said. 

"  I  only  came  yesterday.     I  have  been,  you  know,  at  Rome  with  the 

Effinghams;  and  since  that  I  have  been ;  but,  indeed,  I  have 

been  such  a  vagrant  that  I  cannot  tell  you  of  all  my  comings  and 
goings.     And  you, —  you  are  hard  at  work  !  " 

"  Oh  yes  ;  —  always." 

"  That  is  right.  I  wish  I  could  be  something,  if  it  were  only  a  stick 
in  waiting,  or  a  door-keeper.  It  is  so  good  to  be  something."  Was  it 
some  such  teaching  as  this  that  had  jarred  against  Lord  Chiltern's 
susceptibilities,  and  had  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  repetition  of  his  father's 
sermons? 

"  A  man  should  try  to  be  something,"  said  Phineas. 

"And  a  woman  must  be  content  to  be  nothing, —  unless  Mr.  Mill 
can  pull  us  through!  And  now,  tell  me, —  have  you  seen  Lady 
Laura  ? '"' 

"Not  lately." 

"  Nor  Mr.  Kennedy  ? " 

"  I  sometimes  see  him  in  the  House."  The  visit  to  the  Colonial 
Office  of  which  the  reader  has  been  made  aware  had  not  at  that  time 
as  yet  been  made. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  all  that,"  she  said.  Upon  which  Phineas  smiled 
and  shook  his  head.  "  I  am  very  sorry  that  there  should  be  a  quarrel 
between  you  two." 

"  There  is  no  quarrel." 

"  I  used  to  think  that  you  and  she  might  do  so  much  for  each  other, 
—  that  is,  of  course,  if  you  could  make  a  friend  of  him." 

"  He  is  a  man  of  whom  it  is  very  hard  to  make  a  friend,"  said  Phineas, 
feeling  that  he  was  dishonest  to  Mr.  Kennedy  in  saying  so,  but  thinking 
that  such  dishonesty  was  justified  by  what  he  owed  to  Lady  Laura. 
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"Yes;  —  he  is  hard,  and  what  I  call  ungenial.  We  won't  say 
anything  about  him, —  will  we?  Have  you  seen  much  of  the  Earl?" 
This  she  asked  as  though  such  a  question  had  no  reference  whatever 
to  Lord  Chiltern. 

"  Oh  dear, —  alas,  alas  !  " 

"  You  have  not  quarrelled  with  him  too  ? " 

"  He  has  quarrelled  with  me.  He  has  heard,  Miss  Effingham,  of 
what  happened  last  year,  and  he  thinks  that  I  was  wrong." 

"  Of  course  you  were  wrong,  Mr.  Finn." 

"  Very  likely.  To  him  I  chose  to  defend  myself,  but  I  certainly 
shall  not  do  so  to  you.  At  any  rate,  you  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
quarrel  with  me." 

"  I  ought  to  have  done  so.  I  wonder  why  my  aunt  does  not  come." 
Then  she  rang  the  bell. 

"  Now  I  have  told  you  all  about  myself,"  said  he ;  "  you  should  tell 
me  something  of  yourself." 

"  About  me  ?  I  am  like  the  knife-grinder,  who  had  no  story  to  tell, 
—  none  at  least  to  be  told.  We  have  all,  no  doubt,  got  our  little 
stories,  interesting  enough  to  ourselves." 

"  But  your  story,  Miss  Effingham,"  he  said,  "  is  of  such  intense  in- 
terest to  me."  At  that  moment,  luckily,  Lady  Baldock  came  into  the 
room,  and  Phineas  was  saved  from  the  necessity  of  making  a  declara- 
tion at  a  moment  which  would  have  been  most  inopportune. 

Lady  Baldock  was  exceedingly  gracious  to  him,  bidding  Violet  use 
her  influence  to  persuade  him  to  come  to  the  gathering.  "  Persuade 
him  to  desert  his  work  to  come  and  hear  some  fiddlers  ! "  said  Miss 
Effingham.  "  Indeed  I  shall  not,  aunt.  Who  can  tell  but  what  the 
colonies  might  suffer  from  it  through  centuries,  and  that  such  a  lapse 
of  duty  might  drive  a  province  or  two  into  the  arms  of  our  mortal  ene- 
mies ? " 

"  Herr  Moll  is  coming,"  said  Lady  Baldock,  "  and  so  is  Signor 
Scrubi,  and  Pjinskt,  who,  they  say,  is  the  greatest  man  living  on  the 
flageolet.  Have  you  ever  heard  Pjinskt,  Mr.  Finn  ?  "  Phineas  never 
had  heard  Pjinskt.  "And  as  for  Herr  Moll,  there  is  nothing  equal  to 
him,  this  year,  at  least."  Lady  Baldock  had  taken  up  music  this  sea- 
son, but  all  her  enthusiasm  was  unable  to  shake  the  conscientious  zeal 
of  the  young  Under-Secretary  of  State.  At  such  a  gathering  he  would 
have  been  unable  to  say  a  word  in  private  to  Violet  Effingham. 


CHAPTER  LX. 
MADAME    GOESLER'S    POLITICS. 


It  may  be  remembered  that  when  Lady  Glencora  Palliser  was  shown 
into  Madame  Goesler's  room,  Madame  Goesler  had  just  explained 
somewhat  forcibly  to  the  Duke  of  Omnium  her  reasons  for  refusing  the 
loan  of  his  Grace's  villa  at  Como.  She  had  told  the  Duke  in  so  many 
words  that  she  did  not  mean  to  give  the  world  an  opportunity  of  mal- 
igning her,  and  it  would  then  have  been  left  to  the  Duke  to  decide 
whether  any  other  arrangements  might  have  been  made  for  taking 
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Madame  Goesler  to  Como,  had  he  not  been  interrupted.  That  he  was 
very  anxious  to  take  her  was  certain.  The  green  brougham  had  already 
been  often  enough  at  the  door  in  Park  Lane  to  make  his  Grace  feel 
that  Madame  Goesler's  company  was  very  desirable, —  was,  perhaps, 
of  all  things  left  for  his  enjoyment,  the  one  thing  the  most  desirable. 
Lady  Glencora  had  spoken  to  her  husband  of  children  crying  for  the 
top  brick  of  the  chimney.  Now  it  had  come  to  this,  that  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Duke  of  Omnium  Marie  Max  Goesler  was  the  top  brick  of  the 
chimney.  She  had  more  wit  for  him  than  other  women, —  more  of  that 
sort  of  wit  which  he  was  capable  of  enjoying.  She  had  a  beauty 
which  he  had  learned  to  think  more  alluring  than  other  beauty.  He 
was  sick  of  fair  faces,  and  fat  arms,  and  free  necks.  Madame  Goesler's 
eyes  sparkled  as  other  eyes  did  not  sparkle,  and  there  was  something 
of  the  vagueness  of  mystery  in  the  very  blackness  and  gloss  and  abun- 
dance of  her  hair, —  as  though  her  beauty  was  the  beauty  of  some 
world  which  he  had  not  yet  known.  And  there  was  a  quickness  and 
yet  a  grace  of  motion  about  her  which  was  quite  new  to  him.  The 
ladies  upon  whom  the  Duke  had  of  late  most  often  smiled  had  been 
somewhat  slow, —  perhaps  almost  heavy, —  though  no  doubt,  graceful 
withal.  In  his  early  youth  he  remembered  to  have  seen,  somewhere 
in  Greece,  such  an  houri  as  was  this  Madame  Goesler.  The  houri  in 
that  case  had  run  off  with  the  captain  of  a  Russian  vessel  engaged  in 
the  tallow  trade ;  but  not  the  less  was  there  left  on  his  Grace's  mind 
some  dreamy  memory  of  charms  which  had  impressed  him  very  strongly 
when  he  was  simply  a  young  Mr.  Palliser,  and  had  had  at  his  command 
not  so  convenient  a  mode  of  sudden  abduction  as  the  Russian  cap- 
tain's tallow  ship.  Pressed  hard  by  such  circumstances  as  these,  there 
is  no  knowing  how  the  Duke  might  have  got  out  of  his  difficulties  had 
not  Lady  Glencora  appeared  upon  the  scene. 

Since  the  future  little  Lord  Silverbridge  had  been  born,  the  Duke 
had  been  very  constant  in  his  worship  of  Lady  Glencora,  and  as,  from 
year  to  year,  a  little  brother  was  added,  thus  making  the  family  very 
strong  and  stable,  his  acts  of  worship  had  increased ;  but  with  his  wor- 
ship there  had  come  of  late  something  almost  of  dread, —  something 
almost  of  obedience,  which  had  made  those  who  were  immediately 
about  the  Duke  declare  that  his  Grace  was  a  good  deal  changed.  For, 
hitherto,  whatever  may  have  been  the  Duke's  weaknesses,  he  certainly 
had  known  no  master.  His  heir,  Plantagenet  Palliser,  had  always  been 
subject  to  him.  His  other  relations  had  been  kept  at  such  a  distance 
as  hardly  to  be  more  than  recognised  ;  and  though  his  Grace  no  doubt 
had  had  his  intimacies,  they  who  had  been  intimate  with  him  had  either 
never  tried  to  obtain  ascendancy,  or  had  failed.  Lady  Glencora, 
whether  with  or  without  a  struggle,  had  succeeded,  and  people  about 
the  Duke  said  that  the  Duke  was  much  changed.  Mr.  Fothergill,— - 
who  was  his  Grace's  man  of  business,  and  who  was  not  a  favourite 
with  Lady  Glencora, —  said  that  he  was  very  much  changed  indeed. 
Finding  his  Grace  so  much  changed,  Mr.  Fothergill  had  made  a  little 
attempt  at  dictation  himself,  but  had  receded  with  fingers  very  much 
scorched  in  the  attempt.  It  was  indeed  possible  that  the  Duke  was 
becoming  in  the  slightest  degree  weary  of  Lady  Glencora's  thraldom, 
and  that  he  thought  that  Madame  Max  Goesler  might  be  more  tender 
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with  him.     Madame  Max  Goesler,  however,  intended  to  be  tender  only 
on  one  condition. 

When  Lady  Glencora  entered  the  room,  Madame  Goesler  received 
her  beautifully.  "  How  lucky  that  you  should  have  come  just  when 
his  Grace  is  here,"  she  said. 

"  I  saw  my  uncle's  carriage,  and  of  course  I  knew  it,"  said  Lady 
Glencora. 

"  Then  the  favour  is  to  him,"  said  Madame  Goesler,  smiling. 

"  No,  no  indeed ;  I  was  coming.  If  my  word  is  to  be  doubted  in 
that  point,  I  must  insist  on  having  the  servant  up ;  I  must,  certainly. 
I  told  him  to  drive  to  this  door,  as  far  back  as  Grosvenor  Street.  Did 
I  not,  Planty  ?  "  Planty  was  the  little  Lord  Silverbridge  as  was  to  be, 
if  nothing  unfortunate  intervened,  who  was  now  sitting  on  his  grand- 
uncle's  knee. 

"  Dou  said  to  the  little  house  in  Park  Lane,"  said  the  boy. 

"Yes, —  because  I  forgot  the  number." 

"  And  it  is  the  smallest  house  in  Park  Lane,  so  the  evidence  is  com- 
plete," said  Madame  Goesler.  Lady  Glencora  had  not  cared  much  for 
evidence  to  convince  Madame  Goesler,  but  she  had  not  wished  her 
uncle  to  think  that  he  was  watched  and  hunted  down.  It  might  be 
necessary  that  he  should  know  that  he  was  watched,  but  things  had 
not  come  to  that  as  yet. 

"  How  is  Plantagenet  ?  "  asked  the  Duke. 

"Answer  for  papa,"  said  Lady  Glencora  to  her  child. 

"  Papa  is  very  well,  but  he  almost  never  comes  home." 

"  He  is  working  for  his  country,"  said  the  Duke.  "  Your  papa  is  a 
busy,  useful  man,  and  can't  afford  time  to  play  with  a  little  boy  as  I  can." 

"But  papa  is  not  a  duke." 

"  He  will  be  some  day,  and  that  probably  before  long,  my  boy.  He 
will  be  a  duke  quite  as  soon  as  he  wants  to  be  a  duke.  He  likes  the 
House  of  Commons  better  than  the  strawberry  leaves,  I  fancy.  There 
is  not  a  man  in  England  less  in  a  hurry  than  he  is." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Lady  Glencora. 

"  How  nice  that  is,"  said  Madame  Goesler. 

"  And  I  ain't  in  a  hurry  either, —  am  I,  mamma  ? "  said  the  little 
future  Lord  Silverbridge. 

"  You  are  a  wicked  little  monkey,"  said  his  granduncle,  kissing  him. 
At  this  moment  Lady  Glencora  was,  no  doubt,  thinking  how  necessary 
it  was  that  she  should  be  careful  to  see  that  things  did  turn  out  in  the 
manner  proposed, —  so  that  people  who  had  waited  should  not  be  dis- 
appointed ;  and  the  Duke  was  perhaps  thinking  that  he  was  not  abso- 
lutely bound  to  his  nephew  by  any  law  of  God  or  man ;  and  Madame 
Max  Goesler, —  I  wonder  whether  her  thoughts  were  injurious  to  the 
prospects  of  that  handsome  bold-faced  little  boy. 

Lady  Glencora  rose  to  take  her  leave  first.  It  was  not  for  her  to 
show  any  anxiety  to  force  the  Duke  out  of  the  lady's  presence.  If  the 
Duke  were  resolved  to  make  a  fool  of  himself,  nothing  that  she  could 
do  would  prevent  it.  But  she  thought  that  this  little  inspection  might 
possibly  be  of  service,  and  that  her  uncle's  ardour  would  be  cooled  by 
the  interruption  to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  So  she  went,  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  Duke  followed  her.     The  interruption  had, 
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at  any  rate,  saved  him  on  that  occasion  from  making  the  highest  bid 
for  the  pleasure  of  Madame  Goesler's  company  at  Como.  The  Duke 
went  down  with  the  little  boy  in  his  hand,  so  that  there  was  not  an 
opportunity  for  a  single  word  of  interest  between  the  gentleman  and 
the  lady. 

Madame  Goesler,  when  she  was  alone,  seated  herself  on  her  sofa, 
tucking  her  feet  up  under  her  as  though  she  were  seated  somewhere 
in  the  East,  pushed  her  ringlets  back  roughly  from  her  face,  and  then 
placed  her  two  hands  to  her  sides  so  that  her  thumbs  rested  tightly  on 
her  girdle.  When  alone  with  something  weighty  on  her  mind  she  would 
sit  in  this  form  for  the  hour  together,  resolving,  or  trying  to  resolve, 
what  should  be  her  conduct.  She  did  few  things  without  much  think- 
ing, and  though  she  walked  very  boldly,  she  walked  warily.  She  often 
told  herself  that  such  success  as  she  had  achieved  could  not  have  been 
achieved  without  much  caution.  And  yet  she  was  ever  discontented 
with  herself,  telling  herself  that  all  she  had  done  was  nothing,  or  worse 
than  nothing.  What  was  it  all,  to  have  a  duke  and  to  have  lords  dining 
with  her,  to  dine  with  lords  or  with  a  duke  itself,  if  life  were  dull  with 
her,  and  the  hours  hung  heavy  !  Life  with  her  was  dull,  and  the  hours 
did  hang  heavy.  And  what  if  she  caught  this  old  man,  and  became 
herself  a  duchess, —  caught  him  by  means  of  his  weakness,  to  the  in- 
expressible dismay  of  all  those  who  were  bound  to  him  by  ties  of 
blood, —  would  that  make  her  life  happier,  or  her  hours  less  tedious  ? 
That  prospect  of  a  life  on  the  Italian  lakes  with  an  old  man  tied  to 
her  side  was  not  so  charming  in  her  eyes,  as  it  was  in  those  of  the 
Duke.  Were  she  to  succeed,  and  to  be  blazoned  forth  to  the  world  as 
Duchess  of  Omnium,  what  would  she  have  gained  ? 

She  perfectly  understood  the  motive  of  Lady  Glencora's  visit,  and 
thought  that  she  would  at  any  rate  gain  something  in  the  very  triumph 
of  baffling  the  manoeuvres  of  so  clever  a  woman.  Let  LadyGlencora 
throw  her  ^Egis  before  the  Duke,  and  it  would  be  something  to  carry 
off  his  Grace  from  beneath  the  protection  of  so  thick  a  shield.  The 
very  flavour  of  the  contest  was  pleasing  to  Madame  Goesler.  But,  the 
victory  gained,  what  then  would  remain  to  her  ?  Money  she  had  already  ; 
position,  too,  she  had  of  her  own.  She  was  free  as  air,  and  should  it  suit 
her  at  any  time  to  go  off  to  some  lake  of  Como  in  society  that  would  per- 
sonally be  more  agreeable  to  her  than  that  of  the  Duke  of  Omnium, 
there  was  nothing  to  hinder  her  for  a  moment.  And  then  came  a  smile 
over  her  face, —  but  the  saddest  smile, —  as  she  thought  of  one  with 
whom  it  might  be  pleasant  to  look  at  the  colour  of  Italian  skies  and 
feel  the  softness  of  Italian  breezes.  In  feigning  to  like  to  do  this  with 
an  old  man,  in  acting  the  raptures  of  love  on  behalf  of  a  worn-out  duke 
who  at  the  best  would  scarce  believe  in  her  acting,  there  would  not  be 
much  delight  for  her.  She  had  never  yet  known  what  it  was  to  have 
anything  of  the  pleasure  of  love.  She  had  grown,  as  she  often  told 
herself,  to  be  a  hard,  cautious,  selfish,  successful  woman,  without  any 
interference  or  assistance  from  such  pleasure.  Might  there  not  be  yet 
time  left  for  her  to  try  it  without  selfishness, —  with  an  absolute  devotion 
of  self, —  if  only  she  could  find  the  right  companion  ?  There  was  one 
who  might  be  such  a  companion,  but  the  Duke  of  Omnium  certainly 
could  not  be  such  a  one. 
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But  to  be  Duchess  of  Omnium !  After  all,  success  in  this  world  is 
everything  ;  —  is  at  any  rate  the  only  thing  the  pleasure  of  which  will 
endure.  There  was  the  name  of  many  a  woman  written  in  a  black  list 
within  Madame  Goesler's  breast, —  written  there  because  of  scorn,  be- 
cause of  rejected  overtures,  because  of  deep  social  injury  ;  and  Madame 
Goesler  told  herself  often  that  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  her  to  use  the 
list,  and  to  be  revenged  on  those  who  had  ill-used  and  scornfully  treated 
her.  She  did  not  readily  forgive  those  who  had  injured  her.  As 
Duchess  of  Omnium  she  thought  that  probably  she  might  use  that 
list  with  efficacy.  Lady  Glencora  had  treated  her  well,  and  she 
had  no  such  feeling  against  Lady  Glencora.  As  Duchess  of  Omnium 
she  would  accept  Lady  Glencora  as  her  dearest  friend,  if  Lady  Glencora 
would  admit  it.  But  if  it  should  be  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
little  duel  between  them,  as  to  which  of  them  should  take  the  Duke  in 
hand,  the  duel  must  of  course  be  fought.  In  a  matter  so  important, 
one  woman  would  of  course  expect  no  false  sentiment  from  another. 
She  and  Lady  Glencora  would  understand  each  other; — and  no  doubt, 
respect  each  other. 

I  have  said  that  she  would  sit  there  resolving,  or  trying  to  resolve. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  difficult  as  that  task  of  making  up 
one's  mind.  Who  is  there  that  has  not  longed  that  the  power  and 
privilege  of  selection  among  alternatives  should  be  taken  away  from 
him  in  some  important  crisis  of  his  life,  and  that  his  conduct  should  be 
arranged  for  him,  either  this  way  or  that,  by  some  divine  power  if  it 
were  possible, —  by  some  patriarchal  power  in  the  absence  of  divinity, — 
or  by  chance  even,  if  nothing  better  than  chance  could  be  found  to  do 
it  ?  But  no  one  dares  to  cast  the  die,  and  to  go  honestly  by  the  hazard. 
There  must  be  the  actual  necessity  of  obeying  the  die,  before  even  the 
die  can  be  of  any  use.  As  it  was,  when  Madame  Goesler  had  sat  there 
for  an  hour,  till  her  legs  were  tired  beneath  her,  she  had  not  resolved. 
It  must  be  as  her  impulse  should  direct  her  when  the  important  moment 
came.  There  was  not  a  soul  on  earth  to  whom  she  could  go  for  counsel, 
and  when  she  asked  herself  for  counsel,  the  counsel  would  not  come. 

Two  days  afterward  the  Duke  called  again.  He  would  come  gener- 
ally on  a  Thursday, —  early,  so  that  he  might  be  there  before  other 
visitors  ;  and  he  had  already  quite  learned  that  when  he  was  there 
other  visitors  would  probably  be  refused  admittance.  How  Lady  Glen- 
cora had  made  her  way  in,  telling  the  servant  that  her  uncle  was  there, 
he  had  not  understood.  That  visit  had  been  made  on  the  Thursday, 
but  now  he  came  on  the  Saturday, —  having,  I  regret  to  say,  sent  down 
some  early  fruit  from  his  own  hot-houses, —  or  from  Covent  Garden, — 
with  a  little  note  on  the  previous  day.  The  grapes  might  have  been 
very  well,  but  the  note  was  injudicious.  There  were  three  lines  about 
the  grapes,  as  to  which  there  was  some  special  history,  the  vine  having 
been  brought  from  the  garden  of  some  villa  in  which  some  ill-used 
queen  had  lived  and  died  ;  and  then  there  was  a  postscript  in  one  line 
to  say  that  the  Duke  would  call  on  the  following  morning.  I  do  not 
think  he  had  meant  to  add  this  when  he  began  his  note ;  but  then  chil- 
dren who  want  the  top  brick,  want  it  so  badly,  and  cry  for  it  so  per- 
versely ! 

Of  course  Madame  Goesler  was  at  home.     But  even  then  she  had 
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not  made  up  her  mind.  She  had  made  up  her  mind  only  to  this, — 
that  he  should  be  made  to  speak  plainly,  and  that  she  would  take  time 
for  her  reply.  Not  even  with  such  a  gem  as  the  Duke's  coronet  before 
her  eyes,  would  she  jump  at  it.  Where  there  was  so  much  doubt,  there 
need  at  least  be  no  impatience. 

"  You  ran  away  the  other  day,  Duke,  because  you  could  not  resist 
the  charm  of  that  little  boy,"  she  said,  laughing. 
•  "  He  is  a  dear  little  boy, —  but  it  was  not  that,"  he  answered. 

"  Then  what  was  it  ?  Your  niece  carried  you  off  in  a  whirlwind. 
She  was  come  and  gone,  taking  you  with  her,  in  half  a  minute." 

"  She  had  disturbed  me  when  I  was  thinking  of  something,"  said  the 
Duke. 

"  Things  shouldn't  be  thought  of, —  not  so  deeply  as  that."  Madame 
Goesler  was  playing  with  a  bunch  of  his  grapes  now,  eating  one  or  two, 
from  a  small  china  plate  which  had  stood  upon  the  table,  and  he  thought 
that  he  had  never  seen  a  woman  so  graceful  and  yet  so  natural.  "Will 
you  not  eat  your  own  grapes  with  me  ?  They  are  delicious  ;  —  flavoured 
with  the  poor  queen's  sorrows."  He  shook  his  head,  knowing  that  it 
did  not  suit  his  gastric  juices  to  have  to  deal  with  fruit  eaten  at  odd 
times.  "  Never  think,  Duke.  I  am  convinced  that  it  does  no  good. 
It  simply  means  doubting,  and  doubt  always  leads  to  error.  The  safest 
way  in  the  world  is  to  do  nothing." 

"  I  believe  so,"  said  the  Duke. 

"  Much  the  safest.  But  if  you  have  not  sufficient  command  over 
yourself  to  enable  you  to  sit  in  repose,  always  quiet,  never  committing 
yourself  to  the  chance  of  any  danger, —  then  take  a  leap  in  the  dark  ; 
or  rather  many  leaps.  A  stumbling  horse  regains  his  footing  by  per- 
severing in  his  onward  course.  As  for  moving  cautiously,  that  I  de- 
test." 

"And  yet  one  must  think;  —  for  instance,  whether  one  will  succeed 
or  not." 

"  Take  that  for  granted  always.  Remember,  I  do  not  recommend 
motion  at  all.     Repose  is  my  idea  of  life  ;  —  repose  and  grapes." 

The  Duke  sat  for  a  while  silent,  taking  his  repose  as  far  as  the  outer 
man  was  concerned,  looking  at  his  top  brick  of  the  chimney,  as  from 
time  to  time  she  ate' one  of  his  grapes.  Probably  she  did  not  eat 
above  half-a-dozen  of  them  altogether,  but  he  thought  that  the  grapes 
must  have  been  made  for  the  woman,  she  was  so  pretty  in  the  eating 
of  them.  But  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  speak  at  last.  "  Have 
you  been  thinking  of  coming  to  Como  ? "  he  said. 

"  I  told  you  that  I  never  think." 

"  But  I  want  an  answer  to  my  proposition." 

"  I  thought  I  had  answered  your  Grace  on  that  question."  Then 
she  put  down  the  grapes,  and  moved  herself  on  her  chair,  so  that  she 
sat  with  her  face  turned  away  from  him. 

"  But  a  request  to  a  lady  may  be  made  twice." 

"  Yes.,  And  I  am  grateful,  knowing  how  far  it  is  from  your  intention 
to  do  me  any  harm.  And  I  am  somewhat  ashamed  of  my  warmth  on 
the  other  day.  But  still  there  can  be  but  one  answer.  There  are  de- 
lights which  a  woman  must  deny  herself,  let  them  be  ever  so  delight- 
ful." 
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"  I  had  thought, "  the  Duke  began,  and  then  he  stopped  him- 
self. 

"Your  Grace  was  saying  that  you  thought, ." 

"  Marie,  a  man  at  my  age  does  not  like  to  be  denied." 

"  What  man  likes  to  be  denied  anything  by  a  woman  at  any  age  ? 
A  woman  who  denies  anything  is  called  cruel  at  once, —  even  though 
it  may  be  her  very  soul."  She  had  turned  round  upon  him  now,  and  was 
leaning  forward  towards  him  from  her  chair,  so  that  he  could  touch  her 
if  he  put  out  his  hand. 

He  put  out  his  hand  and  touched  her.  "  Marie,"  he  said,  "  will  you 
deny  me  if  I  ask  ? " 

"  Nay,  my  lord  ;  how  shall  I  say  ?  There  is  many  a  trifle  I  would 
deny  you.     There  is  many  a  great  gift  I  would  give  you  willingly." 

"  But  the  greatest  gift  of  all  ? " 

"  My  lord,  if  you  have  anything  to  say,  you  must  say  it  plainly. 
There  never  was  a  woman  worse  than  I  am  at  the  reading  of  rid- 
dles." 

"  Could  you  endure  to  live  in  the  quietude  of  an  Italian  lake 
with  an  old  man  ?"  Now  he  touched  her  again,  and  had  taken  her 
hand. 

"No,  my  lord;  —  nor  with  a  young  one, —  for  all  my  days.  But  I 
do  not  know  that  age  would  guide  me." 

Then  the  Duke  rose  and  made  his  proposition  in  form.  "  Marie, 
you  know  that  I  love  you.  Why  it  is  that  I  at  my  age  should  feel  so 
sore  a  love,  I  cannot  say." 

"  So  sore  a  love  !  " 

"  So  sore,  if  it  be  not  gratified.     Marie,  I  ask  you  to  be  my  wife." 

"  Duke  of  Omnium,  this  from  you  !  " 

"  Yes,  from  me.  My  coronet  is  at  your  feet.  If  you  will  allow  me 
to  raise  it,  I  will  place  it  on  your  brow." 

Then  she  went  away  from  him,  and  seated  herself  at  a  distance. 
After  a  moment  or  two  he  followed  her,  and  stood  with  his  arm  upon 
her  shoulder.     "  You  will  give  me  an  answer,  Marie  ? " 

"You  cannot  have  thought  of  this,  my  lord." 

"  Nay ;  I  have  thought  of  it  much." 

"  And  your  friends  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  I  may  venture  to  please  myself  in  this, —  as  in  everything. 
Will  you  not  answer  me  ? " 

"  Certainly  not  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  my  lord.  Think  how 
high  is  the  position  you  offer  me,  and  how  immense  is  the  change  you 
propose  to  me.  Allow  me  two  days,  and  I  will  answer  you  by  letter. 
I  am  so  fluttered  now  that  I  must  leave  you."  Then  he  came  to  her, 
took  her  hand,  kissed  her  brow,  and  opened  the  door  for  her. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 
ANOTHER  DUEL. 


It  happened  that  there  were  at  this  time  certain  matters  of  business  to 
be  settled  between  the  Duke  of  Omnium  and  his  nephew  Mr.  Palliser, 
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respecting  which  the  latter  called  upon  his  uncle  on  the  morning  after 
the  Duke  had  committed  himself  by  his  offer.  Mr.  Palliser  had  come 
by  appointment  made  with  Mr.  Fothergill,  the  Duke's  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  had  expected  to  meet  Mr.  Fothergill.  Mr.  Fothergill,  how- 
ever, was  not  with  the  Duke,  and  the  uncle  told  the  nephew  that  the 
business  had  been  postponed.  Then  Mr.  Palliser  asked  some  question 
as  to  the  reason  of  such  postponement,  not  meaning  much  by  his  ques- 
tion,—  and  the  Duke,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  answered  him  mean- 
ing very  much  by  his  answer.  "  The  truth  is,  Plantagenet,  that  it  is 
possible  that  I  may  marry,  and  if  so  this  arrangement  would  not  suit 
me." 

"  Are  you  going  to  be  married  ? "  asked  the  astonished  nephew. 

"  It  is  not  exactly  that, —  but  it  is  possible  that  I  may  do  so.  Since 
I  proposed  this  matter  to  Fothergill  I  have  been  thinking  over  it,  and 
I  have  changed  my  mind.  It  will  make  but  little  difference  to  you ; 
and  after  all  you  are  a  far  richer  man  than  I  am." 

"  I  am  not  thinking  of  money,  Duke,"  said  Plantagenet  Palliser. 

"  Of  what  then  were  you  thinking  ?  " 

"  Simply  of  what  you  told  me.  I  do  not  in  the  least  mean  to  in- 
terfere." 

"  I  hope  not,  Plantagenet." 

"  But  I  could  not  hear  such  a  statement  from  you  without  some  sur- 
prise.    Whatever  you  do  I  hope  will  tend  to  make  you  happy." 

So  much  passed  between  the  uncle  and  the  nephew,  and  what  the 
uncle  told  to  the  nephew,  the  nephew  of  course  told  to  his  wife.  "  He 
was  with  her  again,  yesterday,"  said  Lady  Glencora,  "  for  more  than  an 
hour.  And  he  had  been  half  the  morning  dressing  himself  before  he 
went  to  her." 

"  He  is  not  engaged  to  her,  or  he  would  have  told  me,"  said  Planta- 
genet Palliser. 

"  I  think  he  would,  but  there  is  no  knowing.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment I  have  only  one  doubt, —  whether  to  act  upon  him  or  upon 
her." 

"  I  do  not  see  that  you  can  do  good  by  going  to  either." 

"  Well,  we  will  see.  If  she  be  the  woman  I  take  her  to  be,  I  think 
I  could  do  something  with  her.  I  have  never  supposed  her  to  be  a 
bad  woman, —  never.  I  will  think  of  it."  Then  Lady  Glencora  left 
her  husband,  and  did  not  consult  him  afterwards  as  to  the  course  she 
would  pursue.  He  had  his  budget  to  manage,  and  his  speeches  to 
make.  The  little  affair  of  the  Duke  and  Madame  Goesler,  she  thought 
it  best  to  take  into  her  own  hands  without  any  assistance  from  him. 
"What  a  fool  I  was,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  to  have  her  down  there  when 
the  Duke  was  at  Matching." 

Madame  Goesler,  when  she  was  left  alone,  felt  that  now  indeed  she 
must  make  up  her  mind.  She  had  asked  for  two  days.  The  intervening 
day  was  a  Sunday,  and  on  the  Monday  she  must  send  her  answer. 
She  might  doubt  at  any  rate  for  this  one  night, —  the  Saturday  night, — 
and  sit  playing,  as  it  were,  with  the  coronet  of  a  duchess  in  her  lap. 
She  had  been  born  the  daughter  of  a  small  country  attorney,  and  now 
a  duke  had  asked  her  to  be  his  wife, —  and  a  duke  who  was  acknow- 
ledged to  stand  above  other  dukes !     Nothing  at  any  rate  could  rob  her 
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of  that  satisfaction.  Whatever  resolution  she  might  form  at  last,  she 
had  by  her  own  resources  reached  a  point  of  success  in  remembering 
which  there  would  always  be  a  keen  gratification.  It  would  be  much 
to  be  Duchess  of  Omnium  ;  but  it  would  be  something  also  to  have 
refused  to  be  a  Duchess  of  Omnium.  During  that  evening,  that  night, 
and  the  next  morning,  she  remained  playing  with  the  coronet  in  her 
lap.  She  would  not  go  to  church.  What  good  could  any  sermon  do 
her  while  that  bauble  was  dangling  before  her  eyes  ?  After  church-time, 
about  two  o'clock,  Phineas  Finn  came  to  her.  Just  at  this  period 
Phineas  would  come  to  her  often  ;  —  sometimes  full  of  a  new  decision 
to  forget  Violet  Effingham  altogether,  at  others  minded  to  continue  his 
siege,  let  the  hope  of  success  be  ever  so  small.  He  had  now  heard 
that  Violet  and  Lord  Chiltern  had  in  truth  quarrelled,  and  was  of  course 
anxious  to  be  advised  to  continue  the  siege.  When  he  first  came  in 
and  spoke  a  word  or  two,  in  which  there  was  no  reference  to  Violet 
Effingham,  there  came  upon  Madame  Goesler  a  strong  wish  to  decide 
at  once  that  she  would  play  no  longer  with  the  coronet,  that  the  gem 
was  not  worth  the  cost  she  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  it.  There 
was  something  in  the  world  better  for  her  than  the  coronet, —  if  only  it 
might  be  had.  But  within  ten  minutes  he  had  told  her  the  whole  tale 
about  Lord  Chiltern,  and  how  he  had  seen  Violet  at  Lady  Baldock's, — 
and  how  there  might  yet  be  hope  for  him.  What  would  she  advise  him 
to  do  ?  "  Go  home,  Mr.  Finn,"  she  said,  "  and  write  a  sonnet  to  her 
eyebrows.     See  if  that  will  have  any  effect." 

;'  Ah  well !  It  is  natural  that  you  should  laugh  at  me  ;  but,  somehow, 
I  did  not  expect  it  from  you." 

"  Do  not  be  angry  with  me.  What  I  mean  is  that  such  little  things 
seem  to  influence  this  Violet  of  yours." 

"  Do  they  ?     I  have  not  found  that  they  do  so." 

"  If  she  had  loved  Lord  Chiltern  she  would  not  have  quarrelled  with 
him  for  a  few  words.  If  she  had  loved  you,  she  would  not  have  ac- 
cepted Lord  Chiltern.  If  she  loves  neither  of  you,  she  should  say  so. 
I  am  losing  my  respect  for  her." 

"  Do  not  say  that,  Madame  Goesler.  I  respect  her  as  strongly  as  I 
love  her."  Then  Madame  Goesler  almost  made  up  her  mind  that  she 
would  have  the  coronet.  There  was  a  substance  about  the  coronet 
that  would  not  elude  her  grasp. 

Late  that  afternoon,  while  she  was  still  hesitating,  there  came  another 
caller  to  the  cottage  in  Park  Lane.  She  was  still  hesitating,  feeling 
that  she  had  as  yet  another  night  before  her.  Should  she  be  Duchess 
of  Omnium  or  not  ?  All  that  she  wished  to  be,  she  could  not  be  ;  — 
but  to  be  Duchess  of  Omnium  was  within  her  reach.  Then  she  began 
to  ask  herself  various  questions.  Would  the  Queen  refuse  to  accept 
her  in  her  new  rank  ?  Refuse  !  How  could  any  Queen  refuse  to  ac- 
cept her  ?  She  had  not  done  aught  amiss  in  life.  There  was  no  slur 
on  her  name  ;  no  stain  on  her  character.  What  though  her  father  had 
been  a  small  attorney,  and  her  first  husband  a  Jew  banker  !  She  had 
broken  no  law  of  God  or  man,  had  been  accused  of  breaking  no  law, 
which  breaking  or  which  accusation  need  stand  in  the  way  of  her  being 
as  good  a  duchess  as  any  other  woman  !  She  was  sitting  thinking  of 
this,  almost  angry  with  herself  at  the  awe  with  which  the  proposed  rank 
inspired  her,  when  Lady  Glencora  was  announced  to  her. 
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"  Madame  Goesler,"  said  Lady  Glencora,  "  I  am  very  glad  to  find 
you." 

"  And  I  more  than  equally  so,  to  be  found,"  said  Madame  Goesler, 
smiling  with  all  her  grace. 

"  My  uncle  has  been  with  you  since  I  saw  you  last  ?" 

"  Oh  yes  ; — more  than  once  if  I  remember  right.  He  was  here  yes- 
terday at  any  rate." 

"  He  comes  often  to  you  then  ? " 

"  Not  so  often  as  I  would  wish,  Lady  Glencora.  The  Duke  is  one  of 
my  dearest  friends." 

"  It  has  been  a  quick  friendship." 

"  Yes  ; —  a  quick  friendship,"  said  Madame  Goesler.  Then  there 
was  a  pause  for  some  moments  which  Madame  Goesler  was  determined 
that  she  would  not  break.  It  was  clear  to  her  now  on  what  ground 
Lady  Glencora  had  come  to  her,  and  she  was  fully  minded  that  if  she 
could  bear  the  full  light  of  the  god  himself  in  all  his  glory,  she  would 
not  allow  herself  to  be  scorched  by  any  reflected  heat  coming  from  the 
god's  niece.  She  thought  she  could  endure  anything  that  Lady  Glen- 
cora might  say ;  but  she  would  wait  and  hear  what  might  be  said. 

"I  think,  Madame  Goesler,  that  I  had  better  hurry  on  to  my  subject 
at  once,"  said  Lady  Glencora,  almost  hesitating  as  she  spoke,  and  feel- 
ing that  the  colour  was  rushing  up  to  her  cheeks  and  covering  her  brow. 

"  Of  course,  what  I  have  to  say  will  be  disagreeable.  Of  course  I 
shall  offend  you.     And  yet  I  do  not  mean  it." 

"  I  shall  be  offended  at  nothing,  Lady  Glencora,  unless  I  think  that 
you  mean  to  offend  me." 

"  I  protest  that  I  do  not.     You  have  seen  my  little  boy." 

"Yes,  indeed.  The  sweetest  child  !  God  never  gave  me  anything 
half  so  precious  as  that." 

"  He  is  the  Duke's  heir." 

"  So  I  understand." 

"  For  myself,  by  my  honour  as  a  woman,  I  care  nothing.  I  am  rich 
and  have  all  that  the  world  can  give  me.  For  my  husband,  in  this  mat- 
ter, I  care  nothing.  His  career  he  will  make  for  himself,  and  it  will 
depend  on  no  title." 

"  Why  all  this  to  me,  Lady  Glencora  ?  What  have  I  to  do  with  your 
husband's  titles  ? " 

"  Much  ; —  if  it  be  true  that  there  is  an  idea  of  marriage  between 
you  and  the  Duke  of  Omnium." 

"  Psha ! "  said  Madame  Goesler,  with  all  the  scorn  of  which  she  was 
mistress.  » 

"  It  is  untrue,  then  ?  "  asked  Lady  Glencora. 

"  No  ; —  it  is  not  untrue.     There  is  an  idea  of  such  a  marriage." 

"  And  you  are  engaged  to  him  ? " 

"  No  ; —  I  am  not  engaged  to  him." 

"  Has  he  asked  you  ? " 

"  Lady  Glencora,  I  really  must  say  that  such  a  cross-questioning  from 
one  lady  to  another  is  very  unusual.  I  have  promised  not  to  be  of- 
fended, unless  I  thought  that  you  wished  to  offend  me.  But  do  not 
drive  me  too  far." 

"  Madame  Goesler,  if  you  will  tell  me  that  I  am  mistaken,  I  will  beg 
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your  pardon,  and  offer  to  you  the  most  sincere  friendship  which  one  wo- 
man can  give  another." 

"Lady  Glencora,  I  can  tell  you  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  Then  it  is  to  be  so  !     And  have  you  thought  what  you  would  gain  ?" 

"  I  have  thought  much  of  what  I  should  gain; — and  something  also 
of  what  I  should  lose." 

"You  have  money." 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  plenty,  for  wants  so  moderate  as  mine." 

"  And  position." 

"  Well,  yes  ;  a  sort  of  position.  Not  such  as  yours,  Lady  Glencora. 
That,  if  it  be  not  born  to  a  woman,  can  only  come  to  her  from  a  husband. 
She  cannot  win  it  for  herself." 

"  You  are  free  as  air,  going  where  you  like,  and  doing  what  you  like." 

"  Too  free,  sometimes,"  said  Madame  Goesler. 

"  And  what  will  you  gain  by  changing  all  this  simply  for  a  title  ?" 

"  But  for  such  a  title,  Lady  Glencora  !  It  may  be  little  to  you  to  be 
Duchess  of  Omnium,  but  think  what  it  must  be  to  me  ! " 

"  And  for  this  you  will  not  hesitate  to  rob  him  of  all  his  friends,  to 
embitter  his  future  life,  to  degrade  him  among  his  peers, " 

"  Degrade  him  !  Who  dares  say  that  I  shall  degrade  him  ?  He  will 
exalt  me,  but  I  shall  no  whit  degrade  him.  You  forget  yourself,  Lady 
Glencora." 

"  Ask  any  one.  It  is  not  that  I  despise  you.  If  I  did,  would  I  offer 
you  my  hand  in  friendship  ?  But  an  old  man,  over  seventy,  carrying 
the  weight  and  burden  of  such  rank  as  his,  will  degrade  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  his  fellows,  if  he  marries  a  young  woman  without  rank,  let  her 
be  ever  so  clever,  ever  so  beautiful.  A  Duke  of  Omnium  may  not  do 
as  he  pleases,  as  may  another  man." 

"  It  may  be  well,  Lady  Glencora,  for  other  dukes,  and  for  the  daugh- 
ters and  heirs  and  cousins  of  other  dukes,  that  his  Grace  should  try  that 
question.  I  will,  if  you  wish  it,  argue  this  matter  with  you  on  many 
points,  but  I  will  not  allow  you  to  say  that  I  should  degrade  any  man 
whom  I  might  marry.     My  name  is  as  unstained  as  your  own." 

"  I  meant  nothing  of  that,"  said  Lady  Glencora. 

"  For  him  ; —  I  certainly  would  not  willingly  injure  him.  Who  wishes 
to  injure  a  friend  ?  And,  in  truth,  I  have  so  little  to  gain,  that  the  temp- 
tation to  do  him  an  injury,  if  I  thought  it  one,  is  not  strong.  For  your 
little  boy,  Lady  Glencora,  I  think  your  fears  are  premature." 

As  she  said  this,  there  came  a  smile  over  her  face,  which  threatened  to 
break  from  control  and  almost  become  laughter.  "  But,  if  you  will  al- 
low me  to  say  so,  my  mind  will  not  be  turned  against  this  marriage  half 
so  strongly  by  any  arguments  you  can  use  as  by  those  which  I  can  ad- 
duce myself.  You  have  nearly  driven  me  into  it,  by  telling  me  that  I 
should  degrade  his  house.  It  is  almost  incumbent  on  me  to  prove  that 
you  are  wrong.  But  you  had  better  leave  me  to  settle  the  matter  in  my 
own  bosom.     You  had  indeed." 

After  a  while  Lady  Glencora  did  leave  her, —  to  settle  the  matter 
within  her  own  bosom, —  having  no  other  alternative. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Contributed. 

LETTERS  FROM  RUSSIA. 


[Nearly  fifty  years  have  passed  since  the  following  letters  were  writ- 
ten by  two  ladies  of  St.  Petersburg  to  a  lady  in  the  United  States. 
The  glimpse  they  give  of  Russian  life  and  manners  will  be  interesting 
to  some  readers ;  and  their  surprise  at  the  rapid  intellectual  and  social 
progress  of  that  country  may  be  diminished,  when  they  perceive  that, 
half  a  century  ago,  it  possessed  among  its  daughters  such  thinkers  and 
writers  as  these.  We  copy  the  letters  verbatim  ct  literatim, —  omitting 
only  names  and  dates ;  and  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  that  the 
correspondence,  of  which  they  form  a  part,  was  incited  by  two  fair 
Americans  then  residing  in  Russia,  and  who  are  so  affectionately  men- 
tioned by  the  authors.] 


St.  Petersburg, 


H 


OW  is  it  possible  to  be  enthusiastically  delighted  with 
Mad.  de  Stael  ?  I  must  suppose  people  who  can  be 
so  after  having  read  her  " Dix  Annees  iV Exil"  must  have  had  their 
minds  very  much  disposed  to  indulgence  the  day  they  had  the  patience 
to  read  from  beginning  to  end  that  paltry  stuff.  *  *  *  A  woman 
that  hardly  loved  anything  else  but  her  ownself ;  that  had  a  monstrous 
great  opinion  of  what  she  call'd  her  genius ;  that  lived  but  to  shine, 
to  produce  a  great  effect ;  whose  motions  were  all  calculated  to  strike, 
to  dazzle ;  and  who  generally  succeeded,  because  most  of  men  are  apt 
to  admire  what  they  do  not  understand.  Now  if  you  make  an  analysis 
of  all  Mad.  de  S.  has  said  and  written  in  her  life,  I  am  afraid  you  shall 
find  but  mere  figures  drawn  on  the  sand,  which  the  least  breath  can 
destroy.  She  makes  a  great  pomp  of  phrases  and  words  which,  after 
all,  seldom  mean  anything  at  all.  Her  writings  are  but  a  long  phrase- 
ology, as  has  been  very  judiciously  remarked.  I  have  look'd  in  vain 
for  the  simplicity  and  unaffectedness  which  some  persons  have  discov- 
ered in  the  work  you  mention.  I  have  found  everywhere  a  conceited 
and  affected  manner  of  expressing  herself,  very  much  like  the  manner- 
ism of  modern  times ;  and  such  as  never  becomes  a  writing  in  prose 
and  of  that  kind,  especially  in  French.  A  Journal  is  a  simple  descrip- 
tion of  what  you  have  seen  and  felt,  and  not  a  wit-hunting.  The 
French  language  admits  but  two  kinds  of  style  in  prose ; —  the  light 
and  familiar  prattling  of  Mad.  de  Se'vigne',  whose  letters  have  properly 
no  subject  nor  no  intrinsical  value ;  but  that  possess  the  inestimable 
merit  of  an  originality  of  expression  as  natural  and  agreeable  as  pos- 
sible. They  are  the  real  model  of  epistolary  style  ;  the  most  insigni- 
ficant events  and  ideas  are  so  delightfully  presented  !     The  second 
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style  is  the  concise,  laconic,  clear  pen  of  Rousseau  —  for  instance. 
Try  and  speak  of  abstract  and  serious  things  as  briefly  and  simply  as 
you  can;  that  every  child  may  understand  your  meaning;  that  the 
reader's  mind  may  not  be  put  to  torture  before  it  can  take  a  just  idea 
of  your  thoughts.  The  French  language  bears  no  splendid  ornaments, 
except  in  verses.  French  prose  imperiously  demands  the  most  perfect 
conciseness.  Having  determined  in  what  consists  the  merit  of  French 
prose,  we  have  only  to  proceed  and  examine  Mad.  de  S.'  writings.  Do 
we  find  that  conciseness  or  that  lively  lightness  above  mentioned  ?  By 
no  means.  Her  writings  are  a  series  of  attempts  at  shining.  Methinks 
we  see  her  set  down  her  pen  after  each  phrase  and  contemplate  in  an 
ecstasy  her  own  doings.  If  she  had  dared  she  would  have  given  at 
the  head  of  each  Vol.,  an  advertisement  to  the  readers  to  stop  and 
take  breath  every  five  minutes  to  admire  her.  Listen  to  her  and  you 
will  believe  that  she  suffered  more  than  anybody  by  Napoleon's  perse- 
cutions;  that  he  feared  her  and  her  chattering;  making  of  herself  a 
person  of  the  greatest  importance  in  political  affairs,  while  he  always 
used  to  laugh  at  her  and  despised  her  invectives.  The  reason  of  her 
hatred  of  that  great  man  is  known  in  all  Europe.  He  tried  to  check 
her  loquacity  by  asking  her  once,  (after  she  had  spoken  a  good  while 
on  the  subject  of  politics  with  him,  in  hopes  he  should  wonder  at  her 
genius  and  extraordinary  conception,)  whether  she  had  ever  thought 
of  nourishing  her  children.  Excuse  me  if  I  use  an  improper  word,  as 
I  am  slightly  acquainted  with  the  English  language,  and  often  place 
one  expression  for  the  other  !  This  is  the  original  phrase  : — "  Madame, 
avez-vous  nourri  vos  enfans  ? "  This  was  the  only  answer  she  could 
obtain  after  her  long  discourse :  this  is  the  real  cause  of  her  hatred. 
She  never  could  forgive  him  for  having  shocked  her  vanity  and  self- 
love.  This  is  the  great  reason  of  her  diatribes.  It  is  not  having  little 
presumption,  to  think  that  a  few  lines  dictated  by  such  dislike  can  ob- 
scure the  character  and  genius  of  a  great  man,  who  had  (tis  true)  not 
only  faults  but  vices ;  but  who,  we  must  own,  was  possessed  with  such 
genius  and  abilities  as  many  a  century  to  come  will  not  produce. 

I  also  like  the  impudence  with  which  she  mentions  her  conversation 
with  our  Sovereign.  Most  likely  indeed,  that  he  should  have  confided 
to  her, —  whom  he  hardly  knew, —  his  plans,  projects  and  opinions! 
That's  as  probable  as  if  you  thought  of  being  the  Great  Mogul's  wife. 
Do  not  think,  however,  that  I  am  unjust  towards  that  female  author,  or 
that  I  totally  disavow  her  talents.  Far  from  it.  I  acknowledge  she 
was  a  woman  endowed  with  great  abilities  and  learning.  Happy  for 
her,  had  she  employed  her  capacities  in  another  way ;  had  she  taken 
pains  to  investigate  more  deeply  the  objects  she  described ;  had  she 
prefer'd  truth  to  the  love  of  shining  and  astonishing  others  by  the 
sought  for  originality  of  her  phrases  ;  had  she  remained  a  woman  and 
not  tried  to  be  a  man, —  in  which  she  never  succeeded,  and  therefore 
remained  an  amphibious  being  resembling  neither  one  nor  the  other. 

Some  of  her  remarks  respecting  Russia  are  really  striking  by  their 
precision.  Others  are  entirely  false ;  and  false  because  it  appears  she 
had  very  superficial  information  of  things  in  Russia  ;  and  nevertheless 
would  write  about  them.  She  begins  by  saying  that  the  Russian  Empire 
began  by  establishing  its  Capital  at  the  South, —  f.  inst., —  Kien  ;  when 
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one  has  but  to  read  any  history  of  Russia,  to  know  that  Rusie,  our  first 
Sovereign,  established  his  residence  at  Staraia-Lodoga,  which  is  quite 
a  northern  place,  at  about  130  versts  of  St.  Petersburgh  •  and  it  was  left 
but  much  later  by  Prince  Oleg,  his  successor.  She  then  grossly  con- 
founds the  Calmucks  with  the  Russians.  They  have  no  more  resem- 
blance than  earth  and  water.  They  are  two  entirely  different  nations, 
of  which  Mad.  de  S.  makes  one  nation.  The  Calmucks  are  an  unciv- 
ilized, Pagan  horde  who  enjoy  no  pleasure  but  war  j  —  who  have  not 
even  huts,  much  less  towns.  They  are  a  peuple  nomadc,  (I  dont  know 
what  to  call  them  in  English)  and  shelter  themselves  into  their  chariots 
during  winter.  These  chariots  are  hung  with  a  certain  stuff  made  of 
matting  and  called  ragosia.  They  take  their  meals  all  together.  They 
assemble  around  a  large  kettle  that  contains  mutton  or  any  other  meat — 
but  chiefly  mutton  —  swimming  in  grease.  They  sit  down  on  the  earth, 
putting  their  feet  under  them  like  Turks,  and  each  of  them  dips  his 
dirty  hands  into  the  kettle  and  takes  out  a  piece  of  meat ;  and  after 
having  finished  his  meal,  washes  his  face  with  the  remaining  grease. 
Reading  and  writing  are  unknown  arts  to  them,  or  at  least  were  so 
till  very  recently.  A  Bible  was  published  in  their  tongue  a  few  years 
ago,  in  order  to  convert  them  to  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  some  of  those  barbarians  are  now  able  to  read  it.  This 
is  the  (I  dare  not  say  nation,)  that  our  authoress  calls  Russians.  The 
only  thing  they  have  in  common  with  us,  is  to  belong  to  the  Em- 
peror ;  and  even  not  as  we  do,  for  they  have  their  own  Princes  ;  in 
short,  they  are  a  tributary  people.  Yet  she  has  the  courage  to  say — 
"  the  Russians  resemble,  in  my  opinion,  the  Southern  or  rather  the 
Eastern  nations,  much  more  than  the  Northern  —  they  have  an  Eastern 
nature."  After  which  comes  immediately,  as  a  proof  of  the  precision 
of  her  observation,  the  anecdote  of  a  Calmuck  Prince  who  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  passing  his  winter  shut  up  in  a  town,  and  asked 
whether  he  might  not  establish  his  residence  in  a  neighboring  forest, 
which  request  was  granted. 

I  do  not  know  in  what  part  of  Russia  she  found  the  common  people 
possessed  with  a  great  elegance  and  mildness  of  manners.  She  says 
a  coachman  never  passes  before  a  woman  of  any  age  without  bowing 
to  her,  and  without  his  bow  being  answered  by  a  graceful  nod  of  the 
head.  This  custom  exists  only  in  the  writer's  imagination.  Our  common 
women  are  not  at  all  graceful ;  and  even  if  they  were  naturally  so,  they 
take  so  little  care  of  their  persons  and  the  dress  they  usually  wear  is 
so  far  from  being  pretty,  that  natural  grace  must  necessarily  disappear 
under  these  inconveniences.  Their  Sunday  dress  is  extremely  pretty, 
and  it  used  to  be  their  originary  costume  ;  but  they  have  altered  it  now 
and  wear  it  (such  as  it  ought  to  be)  but  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
[Here  follows  a  long  and  minute  description  of  the  dress  of  the  Rus- 
sian peasants,  illustrated  with  some  pen  drawings  by  the  writer. — Ed.] 

Mad.  de  Stael  compares  Peter  the  Great  with  Catharine  the  Second ! 
It  appears  she  is  but  slightly  acquainted  with  our  history  j  and  in  that 
case  people  ought  not  to  judge  at  all.  I  was  very  much-astonished  to 
see  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  that  have  ever  appeared  in  the  annals 
of  history  set  on  a  same  footing  with  a  woman  of  great  abilities.  Her 
remarks  about  the  Islands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  are  not  all  exact. 
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What  she  calls  Vile  OrloJ?  had  no  other  merit  than  to  possess  a  few  fine 
oaks.  The  place  itself  was  exceedingly  damp, —  a  marsh  with  some 
trees  and  a  pretty  house  commanding  a  view  of  the  river,  but  all  that 
unarranged.  The  Emperor  has  since  bought  it,  and  had  it  made  up  in 
magnificent  style.  Mad.  de  S.  it  appears,  had  a  presentiment  of  future 
times. 

The  anecdote  she  relates  about  Czar  Ivan,  is  false.  Every  body 
knows  the  unfortunate  Prince's  death  was  caused  quite  differently.  He 
reproached  his  father  for  his  misbehaviour  towards  the  Princess ;  and 
the  Czar,  in  his  fury,  killed  his  son  with  his  stick.  All  she  says  with 
respect  to  society  in  general  and  the  absence  of  information  (that  is  of 
instruction  fonciere),  is  perfectly  true  and  her  remarks  are  just.  In  the 
following  you  will  find  answers  to  some  of  your  questions :  —  "  One 
feels  pleasure  for  a  moment  in  this  brilliant  atmosphere,  which  is  an  agree- 
able dissipation  of  life ;  but  no  information  is  acquired  in  it,  and  mett  who 
pass  their  lives  in  such  a  manner,  never  acquire  any  capacity  for  study  or 
business.  There  is  a  plentiful  scarcity  of  cultivated  intellects,  and  women 
are  better  educated  than  men."  Now  this  is  exactly  the  case.  The  so- 
ciety of  Petersburgh  never  assembles  but  in  great  number  ;  and  a  great 
number  of  people  cannot  pass  the  evening  in  conversing  agreeably  on 
any  interesting  subject.  Distinguished  and  well  furnished  intellects 
are  seldom  everywhere,  even  where  education  is  taken  great  pains  with, 
—  much  more  where  it  is  neglected.  However  they  can  neither  spend 
four  or  five  hours  in  looking  in  each  other's  faces ;  nor  saunter  from 
one  room  to  the  other  during  that  space  of  time ;  consequently  they 
must  be  employed  some  way  or  other.  Their  employment  chiefly  con- 
sists in  dancing  and  playing  cards ;  sometimes  music  is  introduced. 
The  evening  ends  with  a  supper,  where  people  eat  and  drink  and  talk 
very  little ;  and  where  the  women  always  sit  together.  As  the  dances 
are  very  long,  mostly  waltzing,  people  may  get  acquainted,  for  the 
partner  being  standing  perhaps  an  hour  by  his  lady  partner's  side,  is 
obliged  to  begin  some  sort  of  conversation  with  her  until  it  is  her  turn 
to  dance.  But  what  conversation  !  about  theaters,  fashions  and  much 
gossiping.  These  brilliant  parties  begin  at  ten  at  night  and  often  last 
till  morning  dawn.  The  next  day  your  head  is  filled  with  smoke,  that 
is  to  say,  with  the  nonsensical  employments  of  the  preceding  evening. 
You  see  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  get  information  in  that  way ;  and 
when  during  a  whole  winter  the  same  thing  takes  place  almost  every 
day,  the  best  half  of  your  life  is  taken  up  with  dress  and  nonsense,  and 
the  poor  mind  remains  as  bare  and  void  as  an  infant's. 

Women,  until  they  are  presented  at  Court  (which  is  the  period  of 
their  appearance  in  the  great  world)  are  taught  a  great  many  things  :  — 
too  many,  because  after  all  they  have  but  a  slight  tainture  of  all. 
They  are  taught  the  languages,  but  the  principal  objects  are  the  accom- 
plishments, such  as  drawing,  music,  and  dancing ;  especially  the  two 
latter  arts,  and  particularly  dancing.  Parents  are  satisfied  when  they 
see  that  their  children  can  chatter  a  little  in  different  tongues,  enough 
to  make  foreigners  open  great  eyes,  and  not  in  the  least  for  their  own 
instruction.  Very  few  know  their  own  (Russian)  language  well,  or  can 
speak  it  fluently.  French  is  generally  spoken,  and  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  is  the  natural  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Petersburgh.  Few 
27 
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are  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  any  language  but  the  French. 
Perhaps  one  or  two  poets  (Russian,  English,  Italian,  or  German,)  have 
been  read  over  in  haste ;  none  has  been  studied.  There  is  a  certain 
circle  of  ideas  which  few  dare  depass,  mostly  model'd  after  the  French. 
We  have  adopted  their  judgments  almost  in  everything; — their  tastes, 
customs,  and  manners.  Now,  we  have  people  that  have  ventured  to 
contradict  them,  but  old  habit  still  prevails.  It  is  astonishing  how  that 
nation  has  introduced  itself  in  the  minds  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe ! 
Shameful  to  own  that  the  Russians  have  deprived  themselves  of  the 
faculty  of  thinking  for  themselves,  and  have  adopted  the  opinions  of 
whom  ?  Of  the  French,  who  have  (if  one  is  allowed  to  use  the  expres- 
sion) surrounded  their  mind  with  limits  of  every  kind.  They  have  put 
a  check  on  every  idea,  every  feeling  inspired  by  nature.  Their  intel- 
lect is  a  perpetual  masquerade.  They  seem  to  have,  prohibited  any 
connivance  between  it  and  the  higher  regions,  and  to  have  put  it  of  an 
even  with  materiality.  All  their  thoughts  belong  to  the  Earth  j  none 
have  anything  to  do  with  Heaven.  All  nations  are  despicable,  in  their 
eyes,  that  differ  from  them ;  and  others  who  have  tried  to  imitate  them 
they  consider  as  their  pupils ;  and  assuming  an  imperious  authority, 
they  treat  them  with  impudence.  We  have  been  and  are  still  their 
pupils  ;  but  time  will  help  us  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  which  a  small  num- 
ber have  freed  themselves  from.  Circumscribed  ideas  arise  from  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  things ;  and  I  dont  renounce  the  pleasing 
prospect  of  seeing  education  brought  to  its  due  degree  of  perfection  in 
Russia ;  and  then  we  shall  be  another  nation. 

But  notwithstanding  the  half-education  the  females  receive,  still  are 
they  far  better  informed  than  the  men.  These  finish  their  education 
at  the  age  of  15  or  16,  and  enter  the  military  service,  which  absorbs  or 
is  the  tomb  of  information.  Parades,  exercises,  smoking  are  all  they 
do.  When  they  are  officers,  away  they  go  ;  give  themselves  to  danc- 
ing and  doing  nothing  ;  so  that  women  still  remain  superior  to  them. 
The  difficulty  of  intercourse  between  the  sexes  (which  is  so  necessary 
to  each)  makes  them  indifferent  to  the  opinion  of  women.  Men  bred 
up  in  that  idle  way,  are  afraid  of  learning  and  avoid  it ;  so  that  they 
fear  women  who  are  better  informed  than  themselves ;  and  women  are 
not  anxious  to  adorn  their  minds  because  they  know  it  will  do  them 
more  harm  than  good.  Besides,  what  can  one  do  without  emulation  ? 
Knowledge  infuses  the  desire  to  acquire  more  knowledge,  and  what 
can  a  woman  learn  from  another  woman,  especially  when  the  portion 
of  science  is  equal  between  them  ?  If  perchance  some  men  here  have 
more  knowledge  than  the  others,  what  can  they  teach  us  but  what  we 
know  ;  or  if  they  know  more  than  us,  what  can  we  teach  them  ?  Let  a 
woman  be  as  learned  as  she  pleases,  her  learning  can  never  equal  that 
of  a  learned  man.  A  learned  woman  will  be  but  a  half-learned  man. 
Consequently  there  exists  no  mutual  information  in  our  society,  and 
very  seldom  the  wish  to  acquire  any.  Mathematics,  and  Latin,  some- 
times Greek,  are  the  points  that  are  taught  to  the  young  men.  But 
how  few  profit  by  them  !  Mathematics  are  better  known,  because  they 
belong  to  military  information,  and  the  military  is  almost  the  only 
career  in  this  country.  So,  on  those  points,  Mad.  de  Stael  is  right. 
(There  are  however  a  few  exceptions ;  you  find  some  interesting  indivi- 
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duals  in  point  of  learning  ;  what  I  have  said  relates  to  the  generality.) 

As  to  their  insincerity  she  also  speaks   as  I  would   speak.     I  might 

however  find  some  excuse  for  it,  but  this  I  must  refrain  from,  for  more 

than  one  reason.     The  metalic  sounds  of  the  language,  foreigners  must 

judge  of; — our  ears  being  accustomed  to  it  from  infancy.     E can 

tell  you  about  it.  The  horn-music  is  really  beautiful,  and  exactly  such 
as  she  has  described  to  you. 

I  perceive  with  astonishment,  shame  and  laughter  that  I  am  about 
filling  my  fourth  sheet  of  paper,  which  I  never  did  since  I  recollect 
myself.  And  where  am  I  writing  ?  To  America.  And  to  whom  ? 
To  a  person  I  have  never  seen.  And  I  am  making  her  lose  her  time 
in  reading  my  long  scrawl, —  written,  I  dare  not  venture  to  say,  in 
English.  Yet  I  have  much  more  to  say  ;  shame  alone  stops  me.  I 
must  apologise  both  for  the  style  and  length  of  my  letter,  which  after  all, 
was  not  intended  to  criticize  M.  de  S.,  nor  to  give  an  account  of  Russia, 
but  to  answer  your  questions  about  my  own  self.  All  this  came  into 
my  brain  and  was  written, —  I  don't  know  how  ! 

I  must  however  tell  you  that  and shall  never  prefer 

me  to  you,  being  warmly  attached  to  you ;  that  I  am  no  dangerous 
rival ;  that  my  marriage  is  the  wisest  thing  I  have  ever  done ;  that  I 
am  the  happiest  Being  on  Earth ;  that  I  am  of  a  small  size,  not  thin, 
but  what  the  French  call  mince ;  that  I  have  light  hair,  something  like 

's  ;  a  turned  up  nose,  not  of  the  prettiest ;  a  small  mouth ; 

pretty  ears ;  arms  and  hands  —  so  so;  a  white  skin;  shape  —  good 
enough ;  eyebrows  and  eyelids  that  are  not  worth  a  farthing ;  and  feet 
that  are  neither  pretty  nor  ugly.  This  is  a  faithful  description  of  my 
person.  I  have  a  good  heart ;  a  mind  disposed  to  learning,  that  has 
had  many  things  put  into  it,  but  not  one  fundamentally ;  am  fond  of 
music  and  am  a  pretty  good  musician ;  hate  dancing  and  going  out 
much  ;  like  staying  at  home  and  being  employed ;  pass  here  for  a  wit, 
but  I  do  not  know  why ;  was  of  an  angry  disposition  but  have  cooled 
it  by  reason  ;  am  rather  merry  and  fond  of  making  nonsense ;  am  sin- 
cerely attached  to  my  Religion  and  very  much  in  love  with  my  husband. 

I  can't  say  how  pleased  I   am  with  M and  E .     They 

have  always  been  very  good  to  me  and  I  think  they  are  charming. 
And  here  I  take  leave  ;  it  is  high  time.  Dont  think  me  a  mad  woman. 
After  what  I  have  heard  about  you  I  think  you  deserve  esteem  and 
affection,  and  I  therefore  wish  to  be  thought  well  of  by  you. 


St.  Petersburgh, 


*  *  *  I  think  I  have  judged  M.  de  Stael  impartially.  I  do  not 
deny  her  abilities,  which,  assuredly,  were  extraordinary,  and  such  as 
few  women  can  boast  of.  But  I  still  persist  in  saying  she  was  essen- 
tially exagerated,  and  took  her  flight  too  high.  As  a  bird  loses  its 
form  when  at  a  certain  height,  and  nothing  can  be  distinguished  but  a 
little  black  speck,  Mad.  de  S.  flew  away  so  far  with  her  ideas,  that  the 
thoughts  she  intended  to  express  are  lost  in  a  strain  of  unmeaning 
words  ;  at  least  do  they  appear  so  to  us  terrestrial  inhabitants. 

Who  was  the  unfortunate  being  that  caused  you  to  think  that  Mr. 
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d'Arlincourt's  works  excited  the  admiration  of  all  Europe  ;  when  at 
the  contrary,  all  Europe  laughed  at  his  pompous  expressions,  so  redic- 
ulously  heaped  one  over  the  other  that  none  can  understand  their 
meaning  ?  I  must  confess  to  you  that  I  only  heard  a  few  passages  from 
his  Renegat,  which  extinguished  in  me  every  desire  to  know  any  further. 
I  am  told  the  book  is  written  in  the  same  way  from  beginning  to  end  ; 
and  the  Solitaire  also.  Altho'  I  am  no  blind  admirer  of  Mad.  de  Stael 
still  do  I  render  her  the  justice  not  to  compare  her  writings  with  Mr. 
d'Arlincourt's,  for  she  is  but  sometimes  obscure,  while  he  appears  to  be 
totally  unacquainted  with  clearness  of  style.  French  literature  is  now 
going  that  rate.  The  French  writers  are  become  romantic  writers. 
They  aim  at  shaking  off  the  heavy  yoke  that  often  hangs  upon  them, 
forgetting  that  there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  being  subjected 
of  many  ridiculous  rules  that  damp  the  genius,  and  leaving  that  same 
genius  to  burst  uncontrolled.  One  is  as  bad  and  perhaps  worse  than 
the  other.  Besides,  I  do  not  know  how  far  romanticity,  as  they  call  it, 
is  adapted  to  French  wit.  If  they  do  succeed  in  it  some  day,  it  will 
not  be  soon  :  they  can  reach  it  only  by  degrees.  Being  accustomed  so 
lon^  to  a  style  of  writing  entirely  different  from  that,  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible they  can  alter  their  minds  all  at  once.  Those  that,  perchance, 
may  h/we  been  brought  up  under  the  protection  of  the  romantic  muse, 
will  have  no  public  to  judge  them,  to  encourage  them  and  to  direct 
their  taste.  The  great  part  of  the  nation  being  possessed  with  ancient 
prejudices,  Jhey  are  wholly  contrary  to  a  new  species  of  literature  ;  and 
their  criticism  will  admit  of  no  moderation.  They  will  condemn  the 
authors  merely  because  they  see  that  they  have  abandoned  the  beaten 
track  and  will  not  condescend  to  help  them  in  discerning  the  good  or 
the  bad  parts  of  their  works.  The  authors  in  their  turn  will  scorn  their 
adversaries.  Persuaded  that  the  ancient  prejudices  are  no  longer  to 
be  adopted,  yet  too  infatuated  with  their  own  merit  to  see  their  faults, 
they  will  not  make  much  progress  ;  and  so  will  it  go  on  until  a  new  gen- 
eration arises,  and  new  ideas  be  generally  adopted. 

Their  best  poets  now  are  Lamdrtine  and  Delavigne.  I  hope  you  have 
read  their  poetry  ;  for  it  is  really  worth  reading.  Well, —  they  are  not 
very  generally  admired  in  France.  Lamartme  has  many  detractors. 
They  accuse  him  of  neglecting  his  style,  which  he  really  does  some- 
times, for  he  does  not  read  over  or  correct  what  he  has  once  written. 
His  verses  are  not  so  pure  as  those  of  Delavigne,  but  I  believe  his 
genius  is  more  poetical.  The  French  do  not  so  much  care  for  the 
ideas  that  a  book  contains,  as  for  the  manner  they  are  expressed. 
They  prefer  well  construed  verses  to  poetical  verses  ;  and  Delavigne 
unites  the  two  qualities,  while  Lamartine  is  not  so  careful.  His  imag- 
ination causes  him  to  neglect  the  mechanical  part  of  his  art ;  but  in 
that  I  believe  he  is  wrong,  for  the  French  language  more  than  others 
requires  harmony  in  its  verses,  which  few  authors  are  endowed  to 
give  it.     *     *     * 


St.  Petersburg, , . 

Fairest  of  the  Fair : 

What  will  you  think  and  say  of  my  intrusion !     May  be  you  will 
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exclaim  with  impatience, — "  Oh,  what  a  set  of  Officious  beings  are  the 
Russians  "  !  Pray  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  judge  of  all,  by  one.  I  am 
ready  to  answer  to  all  your  inquiries  upon  my  importunity ;  and  I  am 
still  more  determined  to  claim  a  share  of  the  friendship  you  bestow 
upon  my  dear  American  friends ;  and  I  wish  to  be  known  to  you  in 
future  under  the  name  of  ramie  de  mes  amies.  You  see  I  am  very 
positive  in  my  decision  ;  but  I  think  friendship  admits  of  no  uncer- 
tainties, and  I  feel  myself  at  once  confident  in  addressing  you. 

I  hear  that  another  Russian  lady  has  already  taken  the  liberty  to 
address  you  an  Epistle.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  would  never  have 
dared  to  commence  a  correspondence  with  so  distant,  though  not  an 
unknown  acquaintance  ; —  for  if  I  have  not  seen  you,  I  have  read  you  ; 
and  thus  have  I  enjoyed  your  lovely  company.  But  to  trouble  you 
with  my  foolish  letter  seemed  quite  out  of  question.  However  when 
and mentioned  to  me  the  letters  of  your  new  corres- 
pondent, I  took  the  resolution  to  write  likewise  ;  if  only  to  assure  you 
that  I  have  the  pretention  of  being  more  the  friend  of  your  friends, 
than  anyone  else.  And  that  is  very  easily  conceived,  since  she  that 
wrote  to  you  a  letter  of  sixteen  pages,  is  a  married  lady ;  and  you 
know  intimacy  almost  ceases  as  soon  as  a  young  girl  leaves  her  com- 
panions to  take  possession  of  an  only  heart.  I  divide  mine  among  my 
friends,  and  find  room  in  it  for  all,  except  for  that  only  one^  which  does 
not  yet  exist  for  me. 

After  this  explanation  you  will  be  no  longer  astonished,  I  hope,  at 
the  reception  of  my  letter.  I  must  confess  however,  I  find  it  no  easy 
task  to  address  one  possessed  of  all  the  epistolary  art.  I  feel  myself 
quite  timid  in  your  presence,  and  think  that  the  safest  mode  of  not 
tiring  you,  is  to  assure  you  in  few  but  candid  words  that  I  am  your 
sincere  admirer;  and  that  I  wish  to  be  sometimes  present  to  your  re- 
membrance, for  the  sake  of  two  lovely  sisters  —  your  compatriots, — 
whose  affectionate  friend  may  call  herself  one  that  subscribes  — 

a  true  Russian  in  mind  &  soul 


but  be  assured  that  though  a  Russian  and  a  true  one,  I  do  not  the  less 
admire  the  liberal  spirit  of  your  blessed  country,  the  United  States. 


St.  Petersburg, 


I  always  felt  embarassed  in  writing  to  you,  because  I  was  afraid  of 
not  falling  upon  the  subject  that  might  interest  you  ;  and  I  must  con- 
fess I  am  not  exempt  of  a  little  coquetry,  and  cannot  extinguish  in  me 
the  desire  of  pleasing  some  way  or  other. 

To-day  I  am  quite  at  my  ease,  as  I  am  determined  to  speak  of  our 
dear  friends.  Do  you  know  that  I  am  almost  sorry  of  loving  them  so 
tenderly.  The  prospect  of  parting  with  them  some  day  or  other, 
throws  a  gloom  on  present  enjoyment.  I  do  not  like  to  unveil  futurity, 
but  alas,  the  thought  will  intrude,  and  poisons  the  charms  of  friendship. 
I  will  not  create  myself  new  pains,  by  imagining  that  they  may  cease 
to  love  me.  Why  should  I  suspect  others  of  what  I  am  myself  incap- 
able ?     But  I  have  studied  the  human  heart  a  little,  and  I  foresee  that, 
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when  once  returned  into  their  own  dear  native  country,  other  ideas, 
other  sentiments  will  fill  their  hearts  ;  and  if  I  am  not  forgotten,  I  will 
at  least  be  neglected.  You  see  that  I  do  not  like  to  nourish  too  flat- 
tering thoughts.  I  have  experienced  but  too  often  that  worldly  joys 
are  never  complete.  You  will  tell  me  perhaps, — '  if  you  think  that 
others  can  neglect  you,  is  it  not  a  proof  that  you  will  neglect  them  too  ? ' 
Maybe,  my  dear, —  and  that  grieves  me.  Whenever  death  has  deprived 
me  of  those  I  loved,  I  used  to  mourn  the  deceased ;  and  mourn  like- 
wise over  human  frailty,  in  thinking  that  in  the  course  of  the  year,  I 
should  have  worked  so  well  upon  my  feelings  that  hardly  any  trace  of 
sorrow  would  remain. 

Now  let  me  put  an  end  to  my  philosophy,  and  speak  of and 

.     You  will  find   them  vastly  altered  when  you  meet  again. 

They  have  both  gained  infinitely  in  the  course  of  these  last  two  years. 

When  I  first  knew ,  I  could  not  help  affectioning  her,  although 

I  saw  many  little  defects  which  were  not  quite  according  to  my  mode 
of  thinking.  I  used  to  check  her,  and  she  always  struck  me  by  her 
mild  and  amiable  disposition.  I  found  her  proud,  and  she  sometimes 
boasted  too  much  of  the  independence  of  her  country,  and  would  give 
examples  of  it  in  her  actions  and  speech,  which  I  thought  made  her 
appear  trop  decidee.  A  nation  may  be  as  independent  as  possible,  but 
the  women  of  that  nation  will  still  not  be  so :  it  is  their  lot  and  they 
are  destined  by  Providence  to  be  always  under  authority.  I  dont 
think  my  advice  would  have  done  what  her  heart  taught  her  to  do. 
What  springs  acted  I  cannot  tell,  but  now  she  is  all  one  may  wish  to 
see  in  a  woman.  How  I  see  your  curiosity  growing !  But  the  mys- 
teries of  the  heart  must  not  be  penetrated.  She  is  in  perfect  good 
health,  gay,  sometimes  thoughtful ;  but  she  proves  that  she  is  a  rational 
and  sentimental, —  not  romantic  —  being.  Dont  laugh  at  the  word 
sentimental,  but  take  it  in  its  proper  sense.  I  am  sorry  that  foolish 
people  have  thrown  ridicule  upon  a  word  of  such  value. 

was  a  child  when  she  first  arrived.     Her  angelic  soul  has 

unfolded  itself  and  shines  in  all  its  beauty.  She  is  as  good  as  she  is 
beautiful,  and  that  is  much  : — 

"As  ne'er  did  Grecian  chisel  trace 

A  Nymph,  a  Naiad,  or  a  Grace, 
Of  finer  form  or  lovelier  face  ! " 

She  also  is  quite  well,  and  I  dont  know  why  you  suppose  her  health  to 
require  her  native  air.     She  has  a  great  deal  more  romance  about  her 

than ,  and  a  very  loving  heart.     I  dont  know  a  more  captivating 

young  woman.  *  *  *  I  do  not  believe  they  will  marry  any  but 
Americans,  though  for  my  own  part  I  should  wish  to  see  them  settled 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  as  I  might  at  least  have  a  more  assured 
prospect  of  seeing  them.  But  I  dont  perceive  any  chance  of  having 
them  established  in  Russia,  for  unfortunately  none  of  my  compatriots 
has  the  happiness  to  attract  their  notice.  You  may  believe  me.  I 
have  been  very  candid,  and  am  always  so. 

I  have  just  received  a  note  from ,  in  which  she  begs  me  to 

give  you  the  description  of  a  Russian  marriage.  I  am  not  famous  for 
that  kind  of  style ;  however  I  will  try.     It  comes  apropos  after  all  that 
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has  been  said  above.  The  promis  when  arrived  at  church,  sends  to 
inform  of  it  his  promise ;  and  the  moment  she  enters  the  church,  the 
singing  of  a  psalm  begins.  When  that  is  over  the  pere  of  the  young 
man  takes  him  by  the  hand  and  leads  him  toward  the  bride.  The 
priest  gives  then  to  each  a  candle,  (all  is  emblematic)  to  serve  as  a 
light  to  guide  their  path.  He  asks  them  whether  they  are  willing  to 
marry.  When  they  say  yes,  he  gives  them  his  blessing ;  prayers  are 
said  ;  the  nuptial  rings  are  exchanged  three  times,  and  put  on  the 
fourth  finger  of  the  right  hand.  Then  the  priest  joins  their  hands  and 
leads  them  forward  to  be  placed  on  a  piece  of  pink  satin  spread  on 
the  floor,  which  means  that  they  tread  on  the  same  ground.  Prayers 
are  again  offered  ;  they  then  give  the  oath  of  loving  and  being  faithful 
to  one  another  during  life.  The  moment  they  step  on  the  satin,  two 
young  men  advance  (generally  the  nearest  relations  or  intimate  friends) 
to  hold  crowns  over  the  heads  of  the  bride  and  groom  ;  which  means 
that  they  are  crowned  upon  earth,  and  must  together  become  worthy 
of  the  eternal  crown  of  glory.  The  priest  again  joins  their  hands  and 
leads  them  three  times  round  an  altar  on  which  reposes  the  gospel, 
which  means  that  they  must  not  part  on  the  journey  of  life.  After- 
wards they  drink  thrice  of  the  same  cup,  which  signifies  that  they  must 
during  life  drink  together  of  pleasure  and  pain.  After  this  last  em- 
blematic sign,  the  gospel  is  read,  about  the  marriage  in  Cana ;  and 
before  it,  the  Epistle  where  it  is  mentioned  that  the  wife  must  fear  her 
husband,  and  they  always  take  care  to  proclaim  that  as  loud  as  pos- 
sible. When  the  ceremony  is  over,  the  priest  permits  the  new  married 
pair  to  bestow  on  each  other  the  seal  of  love,  a  bacio ;  which  is  how- 
ever no  other  than  the  gentleman  kissing  the  lady's  hand,  and  she  his 
cheek.  I  am  a  chatter  box  you  will  say ;  but  it  is  not  my  fault.  I 
would  never  have  related  all  this  to  you.     *     *     * 

I  can  assure  you  it  would  give  me  constant  enjoyment  to  know  how 
you  are,  since  what  concerns  you  is  one  of  the  greatest  concerns  of  my 
two  dear  friends ;  and  I  love  them  too  sincerely  not  to  take  a  part  in 
all  that  interests  them.  As  long  as  they  stay  in  our  country  (which  I 
hop  e  will  be  a  good  age)  I  will  always  be  gratified  in  my  desire  of 
hearing  about  you.  But  you  must  promise  me  that  when  they  quit  us, 
—  a  word  I  can  hardly  pronounce, —  you  will  unite  your  delightful 
epistles  to  theirs,  and  let  me  hear  more  and  more  of  those  I  have 
learnt  to  love  with  the  constant  fear  of  losing  them.  I  am  jealous  in 
friendship,  and  I  fear  nothing  so  much  as  the  French  proverb, —  hors 
de  vue  et  hors  de  pensee.     You  have  given  proofs  to  the  contrary,  and  I 

hope  that  you  will  watch  over  the  friendship  of and to 

one  who  is  your  great  admirer. 


LITTLE   BAREFOOT. 


Fro?n  the  German  of  Berthold  Auerbach, 
Author  of  "On  the  Heights,"  "The  Villa  on  the  Rhine,"  6-v. 


Translated  for  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


CHAPTER  V. 
IN    THE   ALDER-MEADOW. 

WHEN  her  uncle  came  the  next  morning,  Amrei  told  him  she 
was  going  to  remain.  There  was  a  singular  vein  of  bitterness 
as  well  as  of  kindness  in  what  her  uncle  then  said  :  "  Truly  you  re- 
semble your  mother,  who  never  wished  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
us  ;  but  I  can't  take  Dami  alone,  even  if  he  wished  to  go.  It  will  be 
a  long  time  before  he  can  do  anything  else  than  eat  bread  ;  but  you 
could  have  earned  it." 

Amrei  answered  that  she  wished  to  do  that  at  once,  where  she  was, 
and  she  would  afterward,  if  her  uncle  remained  of  the  same  mind,  go 
with  her  brother  to  him. 

The  manner  in  which  their  uncle  showed  his  interest  in  them  caused 
Amrei's  resolution  again  to  waver,  but  she  did  not  dare  to  express  it ; 
she  merely  said :  "  Say  good-bye  to  your  children  from  me,  and  tell 
them  that  I  feel  it  very  hard  that  I  have  never  seen  my  nearest  rela- 
tions, and  especially  now  when  they  are  going  across  the  ocean,  and  I 
perhaps  shall  never  see  them  in  my  life." 

Her  uncle  arose  quickly,  and  only  told  her  to  say  good-bye  to  Dami, 
as  he  had  no  time  to  bid  him  farewell. 

He  went  away. 

When  Dami  came  soon  after,  and  learned  the  departure  of  his 
uncle,  he  wished  to  run  after  him,  and  Amrei  felt  inclined  to  do  like- 
wise ;  but  by  an  effort  she  controlled  herself.  She  spoke  and  acted  as 
if  under  restraint,  for  her  thoughts  followed  her  uncle  along  the  road 
he  had  taken.  She  now  went  hand  in  hand  with  her  brother  through 
the  village,  nodding  to  all  the  people  she  met.  For  she  now  felt  as 
if  she  had  just  returned  to  them.  She  had  been  on  the  point  of  travel- 
ling away,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  ail  others  must  be  quite  as  happy 
as  she  was ;  but  she  soon  remarked,  that  not  only  would  they  have 
gladly  let  her  go,  but  that  they  were  really  angry  that  she  had  not 
gone.  Crow-Zach  opened  her  eyes,  when  he  said  :  "  You  have  a  stub- 
born head,  my  child,  and  the  whole  village  is  angry  with  you  because 
you  have  spurned  away  your  good  fortune.  But  who  knows  whether 
it  was  good  fortune,  although  they  now  call  it  so,  and  whoever  looks 
at  you  calculates  what  you  have  cost  the  community.  Therefore  do 
your  best  to  become  independent  of  public  charity  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble." 
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"  But  what  shall  I  do  ? " 

"  The  farmer  of  Rodel's  wife  would  like  to  take  you  into  her  service, 
but  the  farmer  won't  have  it." 

Amrei  felt  that  hereafter  she  must  be  doubly  careful  not  to  incur 
any  reproach,  either  from  herself  or  from  others,  and  she  therefore 
asked  :  "  Don't  you  know  anything  else  for  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  Indeed  you  must  be  afraid  of  nothing  but  begging.  Have  you  not 
heard  how  silly  Fridolin  yesterday  killed  two  geese  belonging  to  the 
church  farm  ?  The  situation  of  goose-tender  is  now  vacant,  and  I 
advise  you  to  take  it." 

That  was  soon  done,  and  by  noon  Amrei  was  driving  the  geese  on 
the  alder-meadow, —  as  they  called  the  pasture  ground  on  the  little 
hill  near  the  village.     Dami  faithfully  helped  his  sister  in  her  duties. 

Black  Marann  was  much  dissatisfied  -with  this  new  occupation,  and 
said,  not  without  justice :  "  It  will  follow  you  through  life  if  you  once 
take  such  an  office  ;  people  will  never  forget  it ;  it  will  never  pass  from 
their  minds,  and  every  one  will  reflect  before  taking  you  into  service 
—  that  is  the  goose-tender ;  and  if  they  take  you  out  of  pity,  you  will 
receive  poor  wages  and  bad  treatment ;  for  they  will  always  say,  it  is 
good  enough  for  a  goose  tender." 

"  That  won't  be  so  bad,"  answered  Amrei ;  "  for  you  have  told  me 
hundreds  of  stories  where  a  goose-tender  has  become  a  queen." 

"That  was  in  the  old  times.  But  who  can  tell  ?  You  belong  indeed 
to  the  old  world  —  it  often  appears  to  me  as  if  you  were  not  a  child  ; 
and  who  knows,  you  old-fashioned  soul,  wonders  will  perhaps  happen 
to  you." 

The  hint  that  she  was  not  even  yet  on  the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder 
of  life,  but  that  there  were  positions  still  lower,  startled  Amrei  at  last. 
She  did  not  require  anything  else  for  herself,  but  from  this  time  on  she 
would  not  permit  Dami  to  herd  the  geese  with  her.  He  was  a  man  — 
he  was  to  become  one  —  and  it  would  injure  him  if  any  one  could  re- 
proach him  with  having  tended  geese.  But  with  all  her  zeal  she  could 
not  make  this  plain  to  him,  and  he  became  angry  with  her  ;  for  it  is 
always  the  case — just  at  the  point  where  understanding  ceases,  obsti- 
nacy begins.  Weakness  always  imagines  itself  as  being  treated  with 
injustice  and  spitefulness. 

Dami  in  the  meantime  soon  obtained  occupation.  He  was  made  use 
of  by  his  guardian,  the  farmer  of  Rodel,  to  frighten  off  the  birds ; 
his  duty  was  to  sound  a  rattle  in  the  orchard  of  the  farmer,  in  order 
to  drive  the  sparrows  away  from  the  cherry  trees  and  the  lettuce  beds  ; 
but  he  soon  gave  up  this  occupation,  which  at  first  he  had  considered 
as  play. 

It  was  a  pleasant  but  laborious  duty  which  Amrei  had  undertaken; 
and  it  was  often  difficult  for  her,  as  she  did  not  know  how  to  keep  the 
flock  together.  Yes,  they  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  each 
other,  and  what  Black  Marann,  as  she  came  from  the  moss-spring  forest, 
once  told  her  was  not  out  of  the  way  :  "  Animals  that  live  in  herds 
are  always  stupid." 

"  And  I  think  that  geese  are  stupid,  because  they  are  able  to  do  so 
many  things  ;  they  can  swim,  and  run,  and  fly ;  but  they  really  are 
at  home  neither  on  the  ground,  nor  in  the  water,  nor  in  the  air,  and 
that  makes  them  stupid." 
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"  I  maintain  it,"  Black  Marann  said,  "  that  you  are  a  little  old 
witch." 

But  the  witchery  of  Amrei's  dreams  was  curiously  transfused  by 
the  bright  hues  of  reality.  In  all  her  meditations  and  dreams  she 
knitted  busily  away  without  dropping  a  stitch ;  and  as  in  the  corner 
by  the  wild  pear  tree  the  stupifying  nightshade  and  refreshing  straw- 
berry grow  close  together,  almost  appearing  to  spring  from  the  same 
root,  so  clear  perception  and  dreamy  reverie  grew  side  by  side  in  the 
heart  of  this  child. 

The  alder-meadow  was  not  one  of  those  retired  spots  where  the 
quiet  fairy  world  loves  to  reveal  itself.  Through  the  middle  of  the 
meadow  a  road  led  to  Endringen,  and  not  far  from  it  stood  the  painted 
boundary  fence,  hung  with  the  escutcheons  of  two  lords  whose  lands 
met  there.  Country  teams  of  all  descriptions  drove  by  on  this  road, 
and  men,  women,  and  young  girls  passed  to  and  fro  with  their  hoes, 
scythes  and  sickles.  The  foresters  of  the  two  estates  also  went  by 
frequently,  and  the  glitter  of  their  guns  was  visible  from  a  great  dis- 
tance. Amrei  was  often  greeted  by  the  End  ringer  foresters  as  she 
sat  by  the  way,  and  was  often  asked  whether  this  one  or  that  one  had 
passed  by  ;  but  she  never  had  any  information  to  give, —  perhaps  in- 
deed she  concealed  it,  from  the  aversion  which  country  people,  and 
especially  village  children,  have  for  foresters,  who  always  appear  to 
them  as  armed  enemies  of  mankind,  roaming  about  and  seeking  whom 
they  may  devour. 

The  laborer  who  broke  stones  in  the  road  scarcely  ever  spoke  a 
word  to  Amrei ;  he  went  slowly  from  heap  to  heap,  and  his  hammering 
was  as  incessant  as  the  tapping  of  the  woodpecker  in  the  moss-spring 
forest,  and  blended  with  the  shrill  chirpings  of  the  grasshoppers  in  the 
neighboring  meadows  and  clover  fields. 

Away  from  all  human  affairs,  Amrei  was  often  borne  into  the  realms 
of  dreams.  Freely  her  mind  soared  up  and  floated  away  into  limitless 
space.  As  the  larks  sing  and  rejoice  in  the  air  and  do  not  care  where 
the  lines  of  estates  end,  but  fly  away  over  the  boundaries  of  whole 
districts,  so  this  child  knew  nothing  of  the  limits  which  confined  the 
narrow  realities  of  life.  Familiar  things  became  objects  of  wonder 
to  her,  and  what  was  wonderful  appeared  as  an  every  day  occur- 
rence. Hark  how  the  cuckoo  calls !  That  is  the  living  echo  of  the 
forest  that  calls  and  answers  itself;  and  now  the  bird  is  sitting  above 
you  in  the  wild  pear  tree,  but  you  dare  not  look  at  it,  or  it  will  fly 
away.  How  loudly,  how  untiringly  it  calls !  how  it  sounds,  how  far  it  is 
heard !  the  little  bird  has  a  voice  more  powerful  than  a  man's.  Perch 
yourself  on  the  tree, —  imitate  him,  and  you  will  not  be  heard  as  far  as 
this  bird,  which  is  not  as  large  as  your  fist.  Be  still ;  perhaps  it  is  an 
enchanted  prince  who  will  suddenly  commence  to  speak.  Yes,  give 
me  the  riddle, —  let  me  only  think  over  it,  and  I  will  quickly  find  the 
answer  and  then  set  you  free,  and  we  will  go  off  to  the  golden  castle, 
taking  Black  Marann  and  Dami  along,  and  Dami  marries  your  sister, 
the  princess ;  and  we  will  cause  Black  Marann's  John  to  be  sought  for 
through  the  whole  world,  and  he  who  finds  him  shall  have  a  kingdom. 
Ah !  why  then  is  this  not  all  true ;  and  why  have  I  thought  of  all  this, 
if  it  is  not  true  ? 
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While  Amrei's  thoughts  were  thus  carried  away  beyond  all  limit,  the 
geese  also  felt  themselves  at  liberty  and  enjoyed  themselves  in  the 
neighboring  clover  fields,  or  even  in  the  barley  and  oat  field.  Awaking 
from  her  dreams,  Amrei  would  then  drive  them  back  with  much  diffi- 
culty, and  when  the  marauders  had  returned  to  their  companions,  they 
had  much  to  tell  of  this  promised  land  where  they  had  enjoyed  them- 
selves ;  there  was  no  end  to  their  gabbling  and  cackling,  and  for  a  long 
time  a  goose  here  and  there  would,  as  if  from  a  dream,  speak  out  a 
significant  word,  and  another  would  stick  its  bill  under  its  wings  and 
go  off  in  a  reverie.  Then  Amrei  would  be  off  again.  See,  there  fly 
the  birds  ;  there  is  not  a  bird  in  the  air  that  hesitates  —  not  even  the 
swallow  in  her  circles  ;  all  is  sure,  all  is  free.  Oh,  if  I  only  could  fly 
too,  how  the  world  would  look  from  up  there  where  the  lark  is !  Hur- 
rah !  Higher,  ever  higher,  and  far,  far  away !  I  would  fly  away 
into  the  wide  world,  to  the  farmer  of  Landfried's  wife,  and  see  what 
she  is  doing,  and  ask  if  she  still  thinks  of  me. 

"  Think'st  thou  of  me  in  foreign  lands  ?  "  Thus  Amrei  sang  out  in 
the  midst  of  her  dreams,  and  her  breath  which  had  become  quicker 
and  quicker  at  the  thought  of  flight,  as  if  she  were  actually  floating 
away  high  in  the  air,  became  composed  and  regular  again. 

But  not  always  did  her  cheeks  glow  with  waking  dreams,  not  always 
did  the  sun  shine  brightly  on  the  opening  buds  and  waving  grain. 
There  came  in  the  spring  those  cold  wet  days,  in  which  the  budding 
trees  looked  like  freezing  strangers,  and  the  sun  was  scarcely  seen  dur- 
ing the  whole  day,  while  a  strong  frost  prevailed  over  all  nature,  inter- 
rupted only  by  blasts  of  wind,  which  tore  off  and  carried  away  the  blos- 
soms of  the  trees.  The  lark  alone  rejoiced  in  the  air  far  up  among  the 
clouds,  and  the  complaining  note  of  the  finch  sounded  from  the  wild 
pear  tree,  against  the  trunk  of  which  Amrei  was  leaning.  The  stone- 
breaker  had  stationed  himself  far  below,  by  the  red  wooden  cross 
under  the  linden  ;  and  now  the  hail  came  down  in  sheets,  and  the 
geese  stretched  their  heads  high  in  the  air  to  guard  their  tender  brains 
from  injury;  but  over  there  —  back  of  Endringen  —  it  is  all  clear 
again,  and  the  sun  is  breaking  out ;  the  fields,  the  forests,  and  the 
mountains  look  like  a  human  face  which  has  ceased  weeping,  and  is 
now  beaming  with  joy.  The  birds  exult  in  the  air  and  among  the 
trees,  and  the  geese  which  had  crowded  together  during  the  storm, 
and  which  had  in  astonishment  raised  their  heads  in  the  air,  separate 
again,  and  feed  and  cackle  and  discourse  about  the  late  event  with 
their  young  downy  brood,  which  had  never  experienced  the  like  before. 

After  Amrei  had  been  caught  in  this  storm,  she  immediately  took 
measures  to  protect  herself  in  the  future.  From  this  time  she  always 
carried  an  empty  grain  sack,  which  she  had  inherited  from  her  father. 
Two  crossed  axes,  with  the  name  of  her  father,  were  still  to  be  seen 
painted  on  the  sack,  and  during  a  storm  she  covered  and  wrapped  her- 
self up  in  it ;  there  she  then  sat  as  beneath  a  sheltering  roof,  and 
looked  out  at  the  wild  and  confused  battles  in  the  sky.  A  cold  shower 
passing  sadly  by  would  often  overcome  her  :  she  felt  like  weeping  over 
her  fate,  that  she  was  thus  left  alone  and  deserted  by  father  and 
mother ;  but  she  soon  acquired  a  power  which  is  difficult  to  learn  and 
practise, —  to  suppress  her  tears.  The  eyes  thus  become  brilliant  and 
clear  in  the  midst  of  afflictions. 
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Amrei  controlled  her  sadness,  especially  after  a  speech  of  Black 
Marann  :  "  He  who  does  not  want  his  hands  frozen,  must  clench  his 
fists."  Amrei  did  so  mentally  and  physically  ;  she  looked  out  defiantly 
into  the  world,  and  cheerfulness  soon  overspread  her  countenance  ; 
she  rejoiced  in  the  magnificent  flashes  of  lightning,  and  softly  imitated 
the  thunder.  The  geese  which  had  crowded  together  during  the  storm 
looked  out  curiously  again,  but  they  were  well  off:  all  the  clothes  they 
use  grow  on  their  own  bodies,  and  what  has  been  plucked  from  them 
in  the  spring  has  already  been  replaced ;  and  now  that  the  storm  has 
passed  over,  everything  on  the  trees  and  in  the  air  exults.  The  geese 
make  themselves  comfortable  in  the  warm  sunshine,  crouching  down 
and  feeding  on  the  freshly-scented  grass. 

Black  Marann  was  only  aware  at  times  of  the  various  thoughts  that 
passed  through  the  mind  of  the  child, —  when  returning  from  the  forest 
she  put  down  by  the  little  shepherdess  her  faggots  and  bag,  full  of 
captured  May-chafers.  One  day  Amrei  said :  "  Aunt,  do  you  know 
why  the  wind  blows  ?  " 

"No  ;  do  you  know  it?" 

"Yes;  I  have  found  it  out.  You  know  that  everything  that  grows 
must  work.  The  bird  flies,  the  chafer  creeps,  the  horse,  the  deer  and 
hare,  and  all  animals  run  ;  the  fish  swims,  and  the  frog  also  ;  but 
there  stand  the  trees,  the  grain  and  the  grass,  which  cannot  move,  but 
yet  must  grow  and  work.  Then  the  wind  comes  and  says :  You  may 
stay  as  you  are, —  I  will  make  you  work.  You  see  how  I  twist  and 
turn  and  bend  and  shake  you.  Be  glad  that  I  am  come,  otherwise  you 
would  become  stunted  and  worthless  ;  it  is  good  for  you  that  I  tire  you, 
as  you  will  soon  perceive." 

Black  Marann  made  only  her  usual  remark :  "  I  maintain  it,  you  are 
nothing  else  but  a  little  old  witch." 

But  once  Marann  suggested  to  Amrei  a  different  train  of  thought. 

The  quail  had  already  begun  to  call  in  the  tall  rye,  and  a  field  lark 
sang  almost  the  whole  day  unceasingly  in  a  neighboring  field  ;  it  flitted 
to  and  fro,  and  sang  so  passionately  and  with  such  heartfelt  tones,  that 
it  seemed  like  a  joyous  song  of  life.  It  sounded  so  much  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  notes  of  the  skylark,  which  soaring  in  the  air  often  came 
quite  near  the  bird,  that  Amrei  said  half  aloud  to  herself:  "  Why  can 
I  not  tell  you  that  I  will  not  harm  you?"  But  the  bird  was  shy,  and 
always  concealed  itself.  And  Amrei  said,  after  a  moment's  reflection : 
"  Yet  it  is  good  that  the  birds  are  shy  ;  else  the  thievish  sparrows  could 
not  be  driven  away."  When  Marann  came  home  at  noon,  Amrei  said : 
"  I  would  like  to  know  what  a  bird  like  that  can  have  to  say  the  whole 
day  long,  and  never  gets  through." 

To  which  Marann  answered :  "  Observe,  a  little  bird  like  that  can 
keep  nothing  to  itself,  and  cannot  think  to  itself;  but  in  man  there  is 
something  that  is  always  speaking,  that  never  ceases,  but  is  not  ex- 
pressed ;  these  are  the  thoughts  which  speak,  weep,  and  sing,  but  all 
silently, —  you  scarcely  are  aware  of  it  yourself;  but  a  bird  like  that 
when  it  is  through  singing  is  done,  and  either  eats  or  sleeps." 

When  Black  Marann  went  off  with  her  bundle  of  wood,  Amrei  looked 
after  her,  laughing.  She  is  now  one  of  the  quiet  singing  birds,  she 
thought,  and  no  one  but  the  sun  saw  how  the  child  smiled  to  herself. 
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Day  after  day  Amrei  led  this  existence  ;  hour  after  hour  she  dreamily 
watched  the  shadows  from  the  wild  pear  tree,  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  wind,  the  dark  outlines  interlacing  each  other ;  then  she  gazed 
again  at  the  masses  of  clouds  which  collected  in  one  part  of  the  sky, 
or  at  the  swift  driving  ones  chasing  each  other.  And  as  in  the  heav- 
ens, they  stood  or  hastened,  gathered  or  dispersed,  so  there  were  cloud- 
pictures  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  confused  and  quickly  vanishing. 
But  who  can  tell  how  the  cloud-images  in  the  sky  and  in  the  heart  ap- 
pear and  change ! 

When  spring  dawns  on  the  earth  one  cannot  mark  the  thousand 
buds  and  shoots,  or  the  singing  and  rejoicing  among  the  boughs  and 
in  the  air.  Follow  a  single  lark  carefully  with  eye  and  ear  :  it  mounts 
up  —  for  a  time  you  can  trace  the  movement  of  her  wings,  and  then 
for  a  while  you  can  distinguish  but  a  dark  speck,  and  then  it  is  gone 
from  the  eye.  You  still  hear  singing,  but  you  do  not  know  whence  it 
comes.  But  if  you  could  watch  but  one  lark  for  a  whole  day,  in  the 
open  air,  you  would  notice  that  it  sings  quite  differently  at  morning, 
noon,  and  at  night ;  and  if  you  could  trace  it  on  from  the  first  trembling 
whispers  of  spring,  you  would  hear  how  different  the  notes  of  its  song 
are  in  spring,  in  summer,  and  in  autumn.  Indeed,  after  harvest  the 
notes  of  the  young  brood  are  heard  in  the  stubble  fields. 

And  when  spring  breaks  in  the  mind  of  man,  when  the  whole  world 
arises  in  him,  and  before  him,  he  cannot  perceive  and  distinguish  the 
tones  that  float  about  him,  or  the  thousand  flowers  that  open  for  him 
from  the  earth.     He  only  knows  that  all  is  music,  and  all  is  life. 

Again  how  peaceful  everything  seems, —  like  the  silent  flowers. 
There  on  the  meadow  hedge  by  the  wild  pear  tree,  the  sloes  blossom 
early  but  seldom  mature.  And  what  a  beautiful  flower  the  hawthorn 
bears  !  how  powerful  its  perfume,  yet  it  soon  changes  into  a  little  red 
bud,  and  the  poisonous  cin-berry  begins  to  turn  black.  Now  come 
those  clear,  ripe  harvest  days,  when  the  heaven  is  of  cloudless  blue, 
and  the  moon  is  visible  the  whole  day  like  a  delicate  outline  of  vapor. 
In  nature  as  in  the  spirit  of  man,  there  is  a  gentle  pause  before  a 
change. 

The  road  to  the  alder-meadow  was  soon  animate  with  life.  The 
empty  harvest  wagons  went  rattling  by,  and  on  them  sat  laughing 
women  and  children  jolted  about  by  the  motion  ;  and  then  the  sheaf- 
laden  wagons  returned  slowly  and  creakingly  home,  the  harvesters 
walking  beside  them. 

Amrei's  share  of  the  rich  harvest  was  scarcely  more  than  that  of  her 
geese,  who  often  with  persistent  boldness  pressed  up  to  the  laden  wag- 
ons and  plucked  off  the  hanging  ears  of  wheat. 

When  the  first  stubble  appears  in  the  broad  fields,  there  is  yet  min- 
gled with  the  joy  over  the  gathered  harvest  a  certain  anxiety  in  the 
mind  of  man;  the  anticipation  has  been  realized,  and  the  fields  which 
stood  waving  with  grain  are  now  becoming  bare.  The  season  is 
changing.     The  summer  is  approaching  its  close. 

The  spring  on  the  alder  meadow,  in  the  water  of  which  the  geese 
joyously  sported,  was  the  best  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  passers-by 
seldom  neglected  drinking  from  the  broad  spout,  while  their  cattle  went 
on  ahead ;  then  wiping  their  mouths,  they  would  hasten,  shouting  after 
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the  runaways.     Others  returning  home  from  the  field  would  here  water 
their  cattle. 

Amrei  won  the  favor  of  many  by  a  little  earthen  pitcher  which  she 
had  begged  from  Black  Marann  ;  and  whenever  any  one  went  to  the 
spring,  she  would  go  to  him  and  say:  "Here,  you  can  drink  better  out 
of  this."  In  returning  the  vessel  many  a  pleasant  glance  rested  upon 
her,  and  this  pleased  her  so  much  that  she  was  almost  angry  if  people 
went  by  without  drinking.  She  would  stand  at  the  spring  with  her 
pitcher,  let  it  run  full  and  pour  it  out,  and  if  all  these  signs  did  not 
avail,  she  would  surprise  the  geese  with  an  unexpected  bath,  scattering 
the  water  over  them. 

A  little  Berne  wagon,  with  two  fine  grey  horses,  came  driving  by  one 
day,  the  double  seat  of  which  was  nearly  filled  by  a  stout  farmer  from 
the  highlands.     He  drew  up  and  inquired  : 

"  Little  girl,  have  you  nothing  out  of  which  I  can  drink  ? " 

"  Certainly,  I  will  bring  it  in  a  moment."  She  quickly  returned  with 
her  pitcher  full. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  the  highlander,  pausing  after  a  good  draught,  and  with 
dripping  mouth  he  continued,  speaking  half  in  the  pitcher :  "  There  is 
no  water  like  this  in  the  whole  world." 

He  began  to  drink  again,  at  the  same  time  motioning  to  Amrei  to 
remain  quiet,  for  he  had  begun  to  take  another  copious  draught,  and  it 
is  considered  very  impolite  to  interrupt  any  one  while  drinking.  Peo- 
ple who  are  in  haste  to  drink  are  annoyed  by  any  interruption. 

The  child  seemed  to  understand  this,  and  it  was  not  till  the  farmer 
had  returned  the  pitcher  that  she  said  : 

"  Yes,  the  water  is  good  and  wholesome,  and  it  is  very  good  for 
your  horses,  if  you  wish  to  water  them ;  they  won't  get  the  glanders 
from  it." 

"  My  horses  are  heated,  and  dare  not  drink  now.  Are  you  from 
Haldenbrunn,  little  girl  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  And  what  is  your  name  ? " 

"  Amrei." 

"  To  whom  do  you  belong  ?  " 

"To  nobody  now.     My  father  was  Josenhans." 

"  Josenhans  who  formerly  worked  at  the  Rodel  farm  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  I  knew  him  well.  It  was  hard  that  he  died  so  young.  Stay,  child, 
I  will  give  you  something."  He  drew  a  large  leather  purse  from  his 
pocket,  sought  a  long  time  in  it,  and  finally  said,  "  Here,  take  this." 

"  I  don't  want  any  presents,  thank  you.     I  don't  take  them." 

"  Take  it,  you  may  take  it  from  me.  Is  not  the  farmer  of  Rodel 
your  guardian?" 

"  Yes,  indeed." 

"  He  might  have  done  something  better  for  you  than  let  you  tend 
the  geese.     God  protect  you." 

The  wagon  drove  off,  and  Amrei  held  the  coin  in  her  hand. 

" '  From  me  you  may  take  it.'  .  .  .  Who  is  this  man,  then,  that  he 
says  this  ?  and  why  did  he  not  tell  me  who  he  was  ?  Yes,  it  is  a  groat, 
there  is  a  bird  on  it ;  well,  he  won't  get  poor  by  it,  nor  I  rich." 
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That  whole  day  Amrei  did  not  offer  her  pitcher  to  the  passers-by. 
She  had  a  secret  fear  of  receiving  a  present  again. 

When  she  went  home  at  night,  Black  Marann  told  her  that  the  farmer 
of  Rodel  had  sent  for  her,  that  she  must  go  to  him  at  once. 

Amrei  hastened  to  him,  and  the  farmer  said  to  her  as  she  entered  : 
"  What  is  this  that  you  have  been  saying  to  the  farmer  of  Landfried  ? " 
' "  I  don't  know  any  farmer  of  Landfried." 

"  But  he  was  with  you  to-day  at  the  alder-meadow,  and  gave  you 
something." 

"  I  did  not  know  who  he  was,  and  here  is  his  money." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  Say  openly  and  honestly,  you 
imp,  did  I  persuade  you  to  tend  geese  ?  Now  if  you  do  not  give  it 
up  this  very  day,  I  will  no  longer  act  as  your  guardian.  I  won't  be 
reproached  with  a  thing  of  this  kind." 

"  I  will  tell  everybody  that  it  is  not  your  fault ;  but  give  up  this  ser- 
vice I  cannot,  at  least  for  this  summer.  I  must  complete  what  I  have 
begun." 

"  You  are  an  insolent  child,"  the  farmer  said,  and  left  the  room  ; 
but  his  wife,  who  lay  sick  in  bed,  cried  :  "  You  are  right ;  stay  as  you 
are.  I  prophesy  that  it  will  be  lucky  for  you  yet.  A  hundred  years 
from  now  people  in  the  village  will  say  of  one  who  is  lucky  :  He  is 
fortunate  like  Brosi's  Severin  and  Josenhans'  Amrei.  Your  dry  bread 
will  yet  fall  into  the  honey-pot." 

The  sick  woman  passed  for  one  who  was  crazy  ;  and  urged  by  a 
supernatural  fear,  Amrei  hastened  away  without  answering  a  word. 

Amrei  related  to  Black  Marann  the  wonderful  things  that  had  hap- 
pened to  her.  The  farmer  of  Landfried,  of  whose  wife  she  had  so 
often  thought,  had  talked  with  her,  had  interested  himself  for  her  with 
her  guardian,  and  had  given  her  a  present.  She  now  showed  the  coin. 
Marann  cried,  laughing : 

"  Yes,  I  could  have  told  myself  that  it  was  the  farmer  of  Landfried. 
It  is  just  like  him  !     Gives  the  poor  child  a  false  groat." 

"  Why  is  it  false  ?  "  asked  Amrei,  and  the  tears  started  in  her  eyes. 

"  It  is  a  depreciated   bird-groat,  and  is  only  worth  a  half-kreutzer." 

"  He  only  wished  to  give  me  a  half-kreutzer,"  said  Amrei,  defiantly. 
And  here  for  the  first  time  was  exhibited  the  diversity  of  character  of 
the  girl  and  the  woman.  The  one  almost  rejoiced  at  every  evil  deed 
she  heard  of  men  ;  the  other  liked  to  ascribe  everything  to  a  good 
motive.  She  was  always  happy,  and  however  much  she  lost  herself  in 
the  solitude  of  her  dreams,  she  looked  for  nothing  ;  she  was  surprised 
at  everything  she  received,  and  was  always  thankful. 

"  He  only  intended  to  give  me  half  a  kreutzer,  no  more  ;  it  is 
enough,  and  I  am  satisfied."  This  she  angrily  repeated  as  she  ate  her 
supper  alone,  as  if  she  was  still  speaking  with  Marann,  who  was  not  in 
the  room,  but  was  milking  her  goats. 

That  very  evening  Amrei  sewed  up  the  groat,  and  hanging  it  as  an 
amulet  about  her  neck,  concealed  it  in  her  breast.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
bird  stamped  on  the  coin  excited  all  kinds  of  ideas  in  the  breast  on 
which  it  reposed  ;  for,  full  of  joy,  Amrei  hummed  and  sang  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  and  her  thoughts  were  always  wandering  to  the  farmer 
of  Landfried.     She  now  knew  the  farmer  and  his  wife,  and  had  received 
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a  token  from  each  ;  and  it  always  seemed  to  her  that  in  a  little  while 
the  Berne  wagon  with  its  two  grey  horses  would  come  again,  and  the 
farmer  and  his  wife  sitting  in  it,  and  saying  :  "  You  are  our  child  ; " 
for  the  farmer  must  now  be  speaking  at  home  of  the  meeting. 

With  strange  look  she  often  gazed  into  the  autumn  sky  ;  it  was  so 
clear,  so  cloudless  ;  and  on  the  earth  the  meadows  were  still  so  green, 
and  the  hemp  lay  to  dry,  spread  over  it  like  a  fine  web ;  the  daisies 
peeped  up  between,  and  the  ravens  flew  about,  their  black  plumage 
glittering  in  the  sun ;  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air ;  the  cows  grazed 
in  the  stubble  field,  the  cracking  of  whips  and  the  singing  of  birds  was 
heard  in  all  directions,  and  the  wild  pear  tree  trembled,  shedding  its 
leaves.     Autumn  had  come. 

As  often  as  Amrei  returned  in  the  evening,  she  looked  inquiringly  at 
Black  Marann,  thinking  that  she  would  be  told  that  the  farmer  of  Land- 
fried  had  sent  for  her,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  she  drove  the  geese  to 
the  stubble  fields  which  were  distant  from  the  road,  and  she  always  in- 
clined to  go  in  the  direction  of  the  alder-meadow.  But  the  hedges 
already  stood  leafless,  the  larks  hardly  twittered  in  their  low,  heavy 
flight,  and  yet  no  message  came,  and  Amrei  had  a  deep  horror  of  win- 
ter, as  of  a  prison.  She  only  comforted  herself  with  the  reward  she 
now  received,  and  which  was  surely  rich.  No  accident  had  happened 
to  her  charge,  there  was  not  even  one  lame  in  the  wing.  Black 
Marann  sold  the  feathers  which  Amrei  had  collected  for  a  good  price, 
and  advised  her  to  exchange  for  bread,  not  only  the  money,  but  the 
usual  gift  cake  for  each  goose  she  had  tended.  And  thus  she  had  for 
nearly  the  whole  winter  an  abundance  of  bread  ;  truly  it  was  often  very 
hard,  but  Amrei  had,  as  Black  Marann  said,  sound  little  mice-teeth 
with  which  she  could  nibble  anything. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
BLACK  MARANN. 

A  woman  who  leads  a  solitary  life,  and  bakes  and  cooks  her  own 
food  entirely  alone,  is  called  an  "  Eigenbiatlerin,"  and  such  a  person 
usually  possesses  all  kinds  of  eccentricities.  No  one  was  better  enti- 
tled or  more  inclined  to  be  an  "  Eigenbiatlerin  "  than  Black  Marann, 
although  she  never  had  anything  to  bake,  for  potatoes  and  oat  meal 
porridge  were  what  she  lived  on.  She  was  always  abstracted  in  thought 
and  was  distant  to  every  one.  But  towards  autumn  she  was  in  a  rest- 
less condition,  she  was  always  muttering  to  herself,  and  she  would 
also  address  people  of  her  own  accord,  particularly  strangers  passing 
through  the  village  ;  for  she  wished  to  be  informed  whether  the  masons 
of  different  places  had  returned  home  for  the  winter,  and  whether  they 
had  any  news  of  her  John.  When  she  boiled  and  washed  the  linen 
which  she  had  bleached  during  the  summer,  and  continued  at  this  work 
the  whole  night  long,  she  was  always  talking  to  herself.  Nothing  of 
what  she  said  could  be  distinguished,  except  this  phrase  at  intervals : 
"That  is  for  thee  and  this  for  me  j"  for  she  made  it  a  daily  practice 
to  say  twelve  pater-nosters  for  John,  but  on  washing  nights  they  were 
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countless.  When  the  first  snow  fell  she  was  always  very  cheerful.  He 
would  certainly  come  home  now  as  there  was  no  more  work  to  do. 
She  then  frequently  spoke  to  a  white  hen  in  the  coop,  and  told  her 
she  must  be  killed  when  John  came  home. 

Thus  she  had  done  for  many  years,  until  the  people  in  the  village 
grew  tired  of  telling  her :  it  was  foolish  to  be  always  thinking  of 
John's  return.  But  it  had  no  effect,  and  she  thus  became  more  and 
more  unpopular  and  disagreeable  to  them. 

It  was  eighteen  years  this  harvest  since  John  departed,  and  John 
Michael  Winkler  was  proclaimed  every  year  in  the  Gazette,  and  this 
would  continue  till  he  was  fifty  years  of  age.  He  was  now  in  his  thirty- 
sixth  year. 

There  was  a  rumor  in  the  village  that  John  had  joined  the  gypsies, 
and  his  mother,  on  account  of  the  resemblance,  once  mistook  a  young 
gypsy  for  him.  He  was  thick-set  like  John,  and  had  the  same  dark 
complexion,  and  appeared  not  displeased  when  taken  for  him  ;  but  the 
mother  put  him  to  proof.  She  still  had  John's  psalm-book  and  confir- 
mation text,  and  he  who  did  not  know  it,  and  could  not  tell  who  his 
god-parents  were,  and  what  had  happened  to  him  on  the  day  when 
JBrosi's  Severin  had  returned  with  the  English  woman,  and  what  later 
when  the  new  town  well  was  dug ;  he  who  did  not  know  these  and 
other  tokens  must  be  a  pretender.  Still  Marann  always  lodged  the 
young  gypsy  when  he  came  to  the  village,  and  the  children  in  the  street 
cried  "  John  "  after  him. 

John  was  also  proclaimed  as  a  deserter  from  military  duties,  and 
although  his  mother  said  he  was  "  too  short,"  and  had  escaped  as  being 
under  the  standard,  yet  she  well  knew  that  he  would  not  escape  pun- 
ishment on  his  return,  and  she  thought  that  he  kept  away  on  this 
account.  It  was  very  singular  to  hear  her  pray  in  the  same  breath  for 
the  welfare  of  her  son,  and  for  the  death  of  the  reigning  prince ;  for 
she  had  been  told  that  when  the  reigning  prince  died,  his  heir  upon 
accession  to  the  government  would  proclaim  a  general  amnesty  for  all 
past  offences. 

The  schoolmaster  each  year  presented  the  paper  to  Marann,  in  which 
John  was  proclaimed,  and  she  placed  it  in  her  psalm-book ;  but  this 
year  it  was  well  for  Marann  that  she  could  not  read,  for  the  teacher 
gave  her  another  paper  instead  of  the  proper  one.  The  strange  report 
ran  through  the  whole  village,  wherever  two  persons  met  it  was  spoken 
of,  and  it  was  said :  "  They  tell  Black  Marann  nothing.  It  would  kill 
her.  It  would  make  her  crazy."  This  report  had  come  from  the  min- 
ister at  Paris,  containing  information  from  Algiers  j  and  the  intelligence 
passed  through  all  the  higher  and  lower  offices  until  it  reached  the 
common  council  :  "  That  John  Winkler  of  Haldenbrunn  had  fallen  in 
a  skirmish  in  Algiers." 

It  was  spoken  of  in  the  village  as  being  very  wonderful,  that  so 
many  high  officials  should  take  so  much  trouble  about  John  who  was 
dead.  But  the  carefully  transmitted  news  paused  here.  At  a  sitting 
of  the  common  council  it  was  resolved  that  Black  Marann  should  not 
be  told.  It  would  be  cruel  to  embitter  the  few  remaining  years  of  her 
life  by  robbing  her  of  her  last  hope. 

But  instead  of  keeping  the  news  secret,  the  members  of  the  com- 
28 
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mon  council  made  haste  to  tell  it  at  home,  and  now  all  in  the  village 
except  Black  Marann  knew  it.  Every  one  observed  her  curiously ; 
they  feared  to  betray  themselves,  they  did  not  speak  to  her,  and  scarcely 
acknowledged  her  greeting.  It  required  all  the  peculiar  character  of 
Black  Marann  not  to  be  disturbed  at  this  treatment.  When  any  one 
talked  with  her  and  would  touch  upon  John's  death,  it  was  only  alluded 
to  as  a  conjecture,  and  with  the  design  to  reassure  her,  as  had  long 
been  the  habit,  and  Marann  believed  it  now  just  as  little  as  she  had 
formerly,  for  the  certificate  of  death  was  never  mentioned. 

It  would  indeed  have  been  better  for  Amrei  had  she  never  known  it ; 
but  there  was  a  peculiar  temptation  in  coming  as  near  as  possible  to 
what  was  prohibited,  and  therefore  every  one  who  spoke  with  Amrei  of 
the  sad  event  warned  her  to  say  nothing  about  it  to  Black  Marann, 
and  desired  to  know  if  the  mother  had  no  forebodings,  no  suspicion 
of  it,  whether  it  did  not  haunt  the  house.  Amrei  was  always  filled 
with  fear  and  trepidation.  She  alone  was  in  contact  with  Marann,  and 
now  had  a  secret  which  she  was  obliged  to  conceal  from  her.  The 
people,  also,  from  whom  Black  Marann  had  rented  a  room,  could  not 
stand  her  presence  any  longer,  and  they  displayed  their  sympathy  in 
the  rii'st  -instance  by  giving  her  notice  to  quit.  But  how  strangely 
events  are  linked  together  in  life  !  Even  this  circumstance  caused  Am- 
rei pain  and  joy,  for  her  o3d  home  opened  to  her  again ;  Black  Marann 
went  to  live  there,  and  Amrei,  who  at  first  went  through  it  with  trem- 
bling, and  when  she  made  the  fire  and  went  to  bring  the  water  always 
thought  that  her  father  and  mother  must  certainly  come,  by  degrees 
became  at  home.  She  spun  day  and  night  until  she  had  saved  enough 
to  repurchase  from  the  charcoal-burner  the  cuckoo  dock  which  had 
belonged  to  her  parents.  Now  she  had  a  piece  of  her  own  furniture 
back  again.  But  the  cuckoo  had  fared  badly  while  among  strangers; 
he  had  lost  the  half  of  his  voice,  the  other  half  stuck  in  his  throat ;  he 
could  now  only  cry  "  cuck-".  and  as  often  as  he  did  it,  Amrei  at  first 
involuntarily  added  the  rest.  Amrei  moreover  complained  that  the 
clock  only  struck  half  as  loud,  and  was  altogether  no  longer  as  beau- 
tiful as  in  her  early  childhood.     On  which  Marann  remarked : 

"  I  think  that  if  one  experiences  in  later  life  what  has  once  made 
him  happy  as  a  child,  it  has  only  the  half  note  of  your  cuckoo-clock. 
If  I  could  only  teach  you  this,  my  child !  But  a  thing  like  this  you 
can't  make  a  gift  of.  It  has  cost  me  much  to  learn  it ;  wish  nothing, 
desire  nothing  of  the  past.  It  is  but  toil  and  tears.  And  you,  too, 
will  have  the  same.  Attach  yourself  to  nothing,  to  no  being,  and  to  no 
thing,  then  you  are  free." 

Marann's  speeches  were  wild  and  at  the  same  time  reserved,  and 
they  came  out  only  in  the  twilight,  like  the  game  in  the  forest. 

It  was  difficult  for  Amrei  to  accustom  herself  to  her. 

Black  Marann  could  not  bear  the  cry  of  the  cuckoo,  and  removed 
the  striking  weight,  so  that  the  pendulum  only  beat  to  and  fro,  but  the 
hour  was  no  longer  struck.  She  had  an  antipathy  to  the  cuckoo  on 
the  clock,  even  its  ticking  disturbed  her,  and  at  last  it  was  no  longer 
wound  up.  For  Marann  said  she  had  a  clock  in  her  head  all  the  time, 
and  it  was  wonderful  how  it  coincided  with  the  real  one.  She  could 
at  any  minute  tell  what  the  time  was,  although  it  was  a  matter  of  indif- 
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ference  to  her.  There  was  a  strange  vigilance  in  this  expectant  woman, 
and  as  she  was  always  listening  for  the  steps  of  her  son,  so  she  became 
strangely  alert,  and  although  she  visited  no  one  in  the  village  and 
spoke  to  none,  yet  she  knew  the  most  secret  affairs  which  took  place 
in  the  village.  She  inferred  it  from  the  manner  in  which  people  met 
each  other,  by  a  word  here  and  there.  Because  this  appeared  wonder- 
ful she  became  feared  and  shunned.  She  liked  to  describe  herself  in 
the  current  phrase  as  an  "  ancient  woman,"  and  yet  she  was  extremely 
active.  The  whole  year  round  she  daily  ate  a  few  juniper  berries,  and 
people  said  that  it  was  this  that  made  her  brisk,  and  that  they  could 
not  see  her  sixty-six  years.  Even  the  fact  of  her  being  in  her  two 
sixes,  as  people  said,  brought  her  according  to  an  old  play  on  the 
words  into  the  category  of  witches,  although  people  did  not  really 
believe  that  she  was  one.  They  said  that  she  often  milked  her  black 
goat  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  it  gave  an  abundance  of  milk,  but 
that  she  could  only  draw  milk  from  the  udders  of  the  cows  of  those 
whom  she  hated ;  and  that  she  had  cast  an  evil  eye  on  the  cattle 
of  the  farmer  of  Rodel.  Further,  that  she  raised  such  a  large  flock  of 
chickens,  passed  also  for  witchery;  where  did  she  get  the  food  for 
them,  and  to  whom  could  she  sell  her  eggs  and  chickens  ?  It  was  true 
that  they  often  saw  her  in  summer  gathering  May-chafers,  grasshoppers, 
and  all  kinds  of  worms,  and  gliding  on  moonless  nights  over  the  ditches 
like  a  will-o'-the-wisp ;  she  carried  a  torch,  and  muttering  all  the  time, 
collected  the  grubs  which  crept  out  at  dark.  Yes,  they  even  said  that 
she  held  strange  converse  during  the  winter  nights  with  her  chickens 
and  goats,  which  were  kept  in  the  house  during  the  winter.  A  wild 
host  of  stories  of  witches  and  ghosts  which  had  been  banished  by 
education  came  back  again,  and  all  centred  on  Black  Marann. 

Amrei  was  often  frightened  in  the  long  quiet  winter  nights  as  she 
sat  spinning  by  Marann,  hearing  nothing  but  the  occasional  cluck  of  a 
sleeping  chicken  or  the  bleat  of  a  sleeping  goat ;  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  Marann  spun  appeared  like  magic  to  her.  "  Yes,"  she  said  on 
one  occasion  :  "  I  think  my  John  helps  me  in  my  spinning."  Yet  this 
winter  she  complained  for  the  first  time,  that  she  could  not  think  ex- 
clusively about  her  son.  She  reproached  herself  for  this,  and  said : 
that  she  was  a  bad  mother,  and  complained  that  her  son's  features 
were  gradually  becoming  fainter  and  fainter,  and  that  she  was  forget- 
ting what  he  had  done  at  such  and  such  times,  how  he  had  wept  and 
laughed  and  sung,  how  he  had  climbed  up  the  tree  and  leaped  into 
the  ditch. 

"  It  is  terrible,"  she  said,  "how  these  things  gradually  vanish  from 
my  mind,  so  that  I  cannot  exactly  recollect  them  as  they  occurred." 
And  she  would  relate  to  Amrei,  with  an  apparent  effort,  everything 
about  him,  even  the  most  trivial  matters.  It  was  very  disagreeable  to 
Amrei,  to  hear  a  dead  man  always  spoken  of  as  if  he  were  alive. 
And  then  Marann  would  complain :  "  It  is  sinful  that  I  cannot  even 
weep  any  more  for  my  son.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  you  can  weep 
for  a  lost  one  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  until  he  has#  perished.  If  he 
has  returned  to  dust  again  the  weeping  ceases.  But  no,  that  cannot 
be,  that  dare  not  be,  my  John  cannot  be  dead ;  oh,  Lord,  thou  can'st 
not  afflict  me  so,  or  I  should  reproach  thee  with  my  beggarly  lot. 
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There,  there  at  my  very  door  death  stands  —  there  is  the  pond,  and  in 
it  I  can  drown  myself  like  a  blind  dog,  and  that  shall  happen  if  I  am 
thus  afflicted  ;  but  no,  pardon  me,  thou  good  Lord,  for  being  opposed 
to  thy  will,  and  only  once  open  the  door,  and  let  my  John  enter.  Oh, 
what  joy !  Come,  sit  down  here,  John.  Tell  me  nothing,  I  wish  to 
know  nothing,  for  you  are  here,  and  that  is  happiness.  The  long,  long 
years  have  only  been  moments.  What  do  I  care  where  you  have  wan- 
dered. Where  you  have  been  I  was  not  with  you,  and  now  you  are 
here.  I  never  will  let  go  your  hand  again  until  it  is  cold.  Oh,  Amrei, 
my  John  must  wait  until  you  are  grown  up  ;  I  say  nothing  more.  Why 
do  you  not  speak  ? " 

Amrei  felt  as  if  choked.  It  seemed  to  her  that  the  dead  man  stood 
there  like  an  apparition ;  upon  her  lips  rested  the  secret,  and  she 
could  disclose  it,  and  the  roof  would  fall  in  and  all  would  be  buried. 

Marann  was  often  talkative  in  another  mood,  although  it  was  always 
in  the  same  vein,  the  remembrance  of  her  son.  It  seemed  hard  to 
Amrei  that  the  order  of  life  should  be  unequal.  Why  does  the  child 
die,  for  whom  the  mother  waits  so  tremblingly,  with  her  whole  soul, 
while  I  and  my  Dami,  deserted,  would  gladly  grasp  the  hand  of  a 
mother,  but  that  hand  has  become  dust  ? 

It  was  a  gloomy  realm  into  which  this  child  nightly  wandered,  and 
she  knew  no  other  way  to  relieve  the  perplexity  of  her  mind  than  to 
softly  repeat  the  multiplication  table. 

On  Saturday  evenings  Marann  was  especially  prone  to  relate  her 
stories.  From  an  old  superstition  she  never  spun  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, but  she  always  knitted  then,  and  when  she  had  a  story  to  tell  she 
first  unwound  a  large  portion  of  the  skein,  in  order  not  to  be  stopped, 
and  then  she  narrated  straight  on,  without  interruption. 

"  My  child,"  she  then  often  concluded,  "  remark  this,  that  you  are  a 
recluse.  He  who  wishes  to  live  evenly  on  ought  to  live  entirely  alone, 
ought  to  love  no  one  and  desire  nothing  of  any  one  :  you  know  who  is 
the  fortunate  person  ?  He  who  needs  nothing  but  what  he  finds  in 
himself.  And  who  is  the  unfortunate  one  ?  He  who  expects  anything 
from  others.  He  sits  and  waits  for  the  hands  that  belong  to  another, 
and  waits  for  the  eyes  that  are  in  another's  head.  Live  alone  for  your- 
self, and  then  you  have  your  hands  always  with  you.  Then  you  need 
no  others,  you  can  help  yourself.  He  who  expects  anything  from 
others  is  a  beggar:  expect  anything  from  fortune,  from  brother  or 
sister,  yea  even  from  God  himself,  and  you  are  a  beggar.  You  stand 
there  and  hold  up  your  hand  until  something  is  dropped  into  it.  Live 
alone,  that  is  best,  for  you  have  everything  in  yourself;  alone  !  oh,  how 
good  it  is  to  be  alone  !  See,  deep  in  the  ant-hill  there  is  a  wee  shining 
stone,  and  he  who  finds  it  can  make  himself  invisible,  and  no  one  can 
harm  him  ;  but  who  can  find  it  ? —  and  there  is  a  secret  in  the  world  ; 
but  who  can  grasp  it  ?  Bear  it  in  mind,  there  is  no  fortune,  no  mis- 
fortune. Every  one  can  do  everything  for  himself,  if  he  knows  himself 
and  others  too,  but  only  under  one  condition  :  he  must  live  alone. 
Otherwise  it  is  of  no  avail." 

From  the  deep  and  painful  solitude  of  years  Marann  expressed  her- 
self to  this  child  just  growing  into  maidenhood,  only  in  half  words ; 
the  girl  could  not  comprehend  them  ;  but  who  can  tell  what  impression 
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the  half  intelligible  makes  upon  the  open  attentive  soul  ?  After  look- 
ing wildly  about,  Black  Marann  would  continue :  "  Oh,  if  I  could  only 
be  alone !  But  I  have  given  myself  away  ;  part  of  me  lies  buried  in 
the  earth,  and  another  part  runs  about  in  the  earth,  who  knows  where  ? 
I  wish  I  were  that  black  goat  there." 

However  cheerfully  Marann  began,  her  talk  always  ended  in  gloomy 
complaints  and  sadness,  and  she  who  wished  to  be  alone,  to  think  of 
nothing  and  love  nothing,  lived  indeed  only  in  the  thoughts  of  her  son 
and  in  her  love  for  him. 

Amrei  took  a  decided  measure  to  release  herself  from  this  gloomy 
solitude.  She  desired  that  Dami  should  be  taken  into  the  house  too, 
and  Black  Marann  was  so  violently  opposed  to  it  that  Amrei  threat- 
ened to  leave  the  house  herself.  But  she  flattered  Marann  so  inno- 
cently, and  anticipated  her  wishes  so  cheerfully,  that  she  finally  con- 
quered. 

Dami,  who  had  been  taught  to  knit  by  Crow-Zach,  now  was  with 
them  in  his  parents'  home ;  and  at  night,  when  the  brother  and  sister 
had  gone  to  the  loft  to  sleep,  one  would  wake  the  other  while  Black 
Marann  would  walk  to  and  fro  down  stairs. 

Dami's  seclusion  at  Marann's  resulted  in  a  new  vexation.  He  was 
much  dissatisfied  that  he  was  obliged  to  learn  this  wretched  trade, 
which  was  only  fit  for  a  cripple ;  he  too  wished  to  be  a  mason,  and 
although  Amrei  was  much  opposed  to  it,  for  she  feared  that  her  brother 
would  not  continue  long  at  it,  Marann  on  the  other  hand  encouraged 
him  in  it.  She  would  gladly  have  made  all  young  men  masons,  in 
order  to  send  them  away,  so  that  she  might  obtain  intelligence  of  her 
son. 

Black  Marann  seldom  went  to  church,  but  it  pleased  her  if  any  one 
borrowed  her  psalm-book ;  it  appeared  to  afford  her  great  pleasure 
that  her  psalm  book  was  there,  and  it  gave  her  a  peculiar  joy  if  a 
foreign  journeyman  working  in  the  neighborhood  borrowed  John's  book 
for  that  purpose ;  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  John  was  worshiping  in  his 
native  church  because  the  words  were  spoken  and  sung  from  his  book, 
and  Dami  was  now  obliged  to  take  the  book  twice  on  every  Sunday 
to  church. 

But  if  Black  Marann  never  went  to  church,  she  was  yet  present  at 
every  important  occasion  in  the  village  and  neighborhood.  No  fun- 
eral, for  instance,  took  place  at  which  she  did  not  follow  as  a  mourner, 
and  during  the  sermon  and  benediction,  even  at  the  grave  of  a  little 
child,  she  wept  as  bitterly  as  if  she  were  the  nearest  relative.  Weep- 
ing seemed  to  be  a  benefit  to  her,  and  she  appeared  on  her  return 
home  to  be  quite  relieved.  She  suppressed  during  the  whole  year  so 
much  silent  grief,  that  she  was  thankful  when  she  could  really  cry. 

Were  the  people  to  blame  then,  because  they  considered  her  dis- 
agreeable ?  especially  as  they  were  keeping  a  secret  from  her.  Upon 
Amrei  also  part  of  this  aversion  fell,  and  in  many  houses  where  she 
went  to  assist  or  carry  a  message,  they  plainly  showed  that  they  did  not 
wish  her  presence,  especially  as  she  already  exhibited  a  singularity 
which  appeared  wonderful  to  all  in  the  village.  She  went,  except  in 
the  dead  of  winter,  entirely  bare-footed.  People  said  that  she  must 
possess  a  secret  charm,  as  she  did  not  become  sick  and  die. 
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She  was  gladly  received  only  in  the  house  of  the  farmer  of  Rodel, 
for  he  was  her  guardian.  But  his  wife,  who  had  always  taken  an  in- 
terest in  her,  and  had  promised  to  take  her  when  she  was  grown  up, 
did  not  realize  her  plan.  She  herself  was  taken  from  the  rest  —  death 
took  her.  Usually  earthly  afflictions  are  first  known  later  in  life,  as 
one  friend  after  another  drops  away,  and  only  the  memory  of  them 
abides ;  but  Amrei  had  already  experienced  this  in  early  youth, 
and  she  and  Black  Marann  wept  more  violently  than  all  the  relations 
at  the  burial  of  the  farmer's  wife. 

The  farmer  of  Rodel  was  always  complaining  how  hard  it  was  that 
he  must  now  relinquish  his  estate.  And  yet  neither  of  his  three  chil- 
dren was  as  yet  married.  But  a  year  had  scarcely  passed  —  Dami  was 
entering  his  second  year  at  the  stone-quarry,  when  a  double  wedding 
was  celebrated  in  the  village  ;  *for  the  farmer  of  Rodel  married  off  his 
eldest  daughter  and  his  only  son,  to  whom  on  his  wedding  day  he  sur- 
rendered the  farm  ;  and  it  was  upon  this  very  day  that  Amrei  received 
a  new  name  and  entered  upon  another  life. 

The  children  were  assembled  in  the  front  of  a  large  dancing  hall, 
imitating  the  grown  persons  who  were  shouting  and  dancing  inside. 
But,  strange  to  say,  not  a  boy  or  girl  would  dance  with  Amrei,  and 
one  of  them  —  it  was  not  known  which  —  cried  out:  "No  one  will 
dance  with  you  indeed,  for  you  are  little  barefoot ;  "  and  "  Barefoot  ! 
Little  Barefoot ! "  resounded  from  all  sides.  The  tears  stood  in  Amrei's 
eyes,  but  she  quickly  resorted  to  that  power  by  which  she  overcame 
mortification  and  scorn  ;  she  suppressed  her  tears,  seized  her  apron  by 
its  ends,  and  danced  about  alone,  so  elegantly  and  so  gracefully  that 
all  the  children  stopped,  and  the  grown-up  people  soon  nodded  to  each 
other  at  the  door,  and  a  circle  of  men  and  women  gathered  about  her, 
among  whom  was  the  farmer  of  Rodel,  who  felt  particularly  elated 
on  this  day.  He  cracked  his  fingers  and  kept  time  to  the  music  which 
was  being  played  within,  while  Amrei  danced  on  without  a  pause,  and 
appeared  not  to  know  fatigue.  When  the  music  ceased  at  last,  the 
farmer  took  Amrei  by  the  hand,  and  asked:  "  Who  taught  you  to  dance 
so  beautifully  ?  " 

"  No  one." 

"  Why  don't  you  dance  with  some  one  ?  " 

"  It  is  better  to  dance  alone,  for  then  you  have  to  wait  for  no  one, 
and  you  have  your  partner  always  with  you." 

"  Have  you  had  anything  yet  from  the  wedding  feast  ? "  asked  the 
farmer,  smirking  benevolently. 

"No." 

"  Come  in  and  eat,"  said  the  proud  farmer,  and  he  led  the  poor  child 
in  and  seated  her  at  the  wedding  table,  which  was  kept  served  the 
whole  day  long.  But  Amrei  did  not  eat  much,  and  the  farmer  out  of 
sport  wished  to  intoxicate  the  child,  but  she  boldly  replied : 

"  If  I  should  drink  more,  I  should  not  be  able  to  walk  alone,  and 
Marann  says,  '  That  going  alone  is  the  best  carriage,  for  it  is  always 
hitched  up.' " 

All  were  surprised  at  the  cleverness  of  the  child. 

The  groom  came  up  with  the  bride,  and  said,  playfully,  to  the  child  : 
"  Have  you  not  brought  us  a  present  too  ?  If  you  eat  at  the  wedding 
table,  you  ought  also  to  bring  a  wedding  present." 
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The  bride's  father,  with  unheard-of  generosity,  at  this  question  se- 
cretly slipped  a  six-batzner  piece  into  her  hand.  But  Amrei  retained 
it,  nodding  pleasantly  at  the  old  man,  and  then  said  to  the  young  pair  : 
"  I  have  the  promise  and  earnest  money.  Your  mother  always  promised 
me  that  no  one  else  should  be  the  nurse  for  your  first-born." 

"  Yes,  my  poor  wife  always  desired  that,"  said  the  old  man,  favoring 
the  proposition.  What  he  had  always  denied  his  wife  during  her  life, 
from  fear  that  he  would  have  to  provide  for  the  orphan,  when  she  could 
no  longer  derive  any  pleasure  from  it  he  consented  to,  in  order  that  it 
might  appear  to  the  people  that  he  was  doing  it  out  of  regard  for  her 
memory.  But  he  was  not  even  now  acting  out  of  benevolence,  but  merely 
from  the  calculation  that  the  orphan  would  be  serviceable  to  him,  the 
retired  farmer,  and  her  guardian.  And  the  burthen  of  her  mainten- 
ance, beyond  the  wages,  would  fall  upon  others  and  not  upon  himself. 

The  young  couple  looked  at  each  other,  and  the  young  farmer  said : 
"  Bring  your  bundle  to  our  house  to-morrow  morning.  You  may  live 
with  us." 

"  Good,"  said  Amrei,  "  to-morrow  I  will  bring  my  bundle ;  but  at 
present  I  would  like  to  take  my  bundle  away.  Give  me  that  flask  of 
wine  there,  and  the  meat  I  will  wrap  up,  and  will  take  them  to  my 
Dami  and  Marann." 

They  gratified  Amrei,  but  the  old  farmer  said  to  her  in  a  whisper : 
"  Give  me  back  my  six-batzner  piece.  I  intended  that  you  should 
make  a  present  of  it." 

"  I  will  keep  it  as  earnest  money,"  Amrei  slyly  answered,  "  and  you 
will  see  that  I  will  make  it  up  to  you  yet." 

The  farmer  laughed  half  angrily  to  himself,  and  Amrei  went  off  with 
the  money,  wine  and  meat  to  Black  Marann. 

The  house  was  closed,  and  there  was  a  great  contrast  between  the 
noisy  music  and  feasting  at  the  wedding  and  this  silent  waste.  Amrei 
knew  where  to  meet  Marann  on  her  way  home ;  she  went  almost  al- 
ways to  the  quarry,  and  sat  there  for  a  time  behind  the  hedge,  listening 
to  the  workmen's  picks  and  chisels.  This  was  like  music  to  her,  ring- 
ing from  the  times  when  John  had  worked  here,  and  there  she  would 
often  sit  for  a  long  time  and  listen  to  the  sound. 

Amrei  was  right,  and  found  Marann  there.  Half-an-hour  before 
the  time  for  quitting  work  she  also  called  Dami  out  of  the  quarry,  and 
they  all  held  a  wedding  feast  together  on  the  rocks,  with  greater 
pleasure  than  those  at  the  wedding  listening  to  the  exciting  music. 
Dami  was  especially  gay,  and  Marann  also  was  cheerful.  But  she 
would  not  touch  a  drop  of  wine,  she  would  not  do  it  she  said :  "  She 
could  not  bring  herself  to  drink  any  until  John's  wedding."  When 
Amrei,  now  full  of  happiness,  related  that  she  had  obtained  service 
with  the  young  farmer  of  Rodel,  Black  Marann  arose  wild  with  rage, 
and  lifting  up  a  stone  she  pressed  it  to  her  breast  and  said :  "  It  were 
a  thousand  times  better  if  I  had  in  here  a  stone  like  this  instead  of  a 
living  heart.  Why  can  I  not  be  alone?  Why  have  I  been  misled 
again  into  loving  any  one?  But  now  it  is  past  forever.  As  I  cast 
away  this  stone,  so  I  cast  away  all  attachments  to  anything  human. 
You  false,  faithless  child !  You  scarcely  can  raise  your  wings  than 
away  you  fly.  But  it  is  good  as  it  is ;  I  am  alone,  and  my  John  shall 
also  be  alone  when  he  comes,  and  what  I  hoped  for  is  naught." 
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She  rushed  away  in  the  direction  of  the  village. 

"  She  is  a  real  witch,"  said  Dami  as  soon  as  she  had  gone.  "  I  won't 
touch  the  wine  again.     Who  knows  but  that  she  has  bewitched  it  ? " 

"  You  may  drink  it ;  she  is  a  peculiar  woman  who  has  a  heavy  cross 
to  bear  •  I  will  soon  bring  her  round  again." 

Thus  Amrei  took  comfort. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Good  Words. 

A  LOVE-LETTER. 


YOU  ask  me,  friend,  to  tell  you  of  my  wife 
And  on  what  stair,  or  landing-place  of  life, 
I  met,  as  'twere,  God's  angel  coming  down, 
Or  mine  ascending  for  her  marriage  crown  ? 

I  say  you  sooth,  however  strange  it  seem, 
The  first  time  that  I  saw  her  was  in  dream : 
A  vision  of  the  night  did  clearly  glass 
Her  living  lineaments ;  I  saw  her  pass 
Smiling,  as  those  may  smile  who  feel  they  hold 
At  heart  safe-hidden,  secret  fold  on  fold, 
The  sweetest  love  that  ever  was  untold. 
And  as  it  passed,  the  vision  turned  on  me 
A  moment's  look,  a  lifetime's  memory. 
But  little  could  I  dream  that  this  should  prove 
The  whole  wide  world's  one  lady  of  my  love. 
I  had  never  seen  that  face  or  form,  and  yet 
I  knew  them  both  by  daylight  when  we  met. 

Blind  world !  to  pass  and  pass  my  darling  by, 
My  lily  of  the  vale,  where  she  did  lie 
Snug  in  her  own  green  leaves,  and  never  see 
The  wonder  veiled  and  waiting  there  for  me, 
With  cloudy  fragrance  all  about  her  curled  ; — 
And  yet  my  blessings  on  thee,  O  blind  world ! 
It  is  so  sweet  to  find  with  one's  own  eyes, 
Led  by  divine  good-hap,  to  her  surprise, 
Our  Perdita,  our  princess  in  disguise. 
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The  eye  that  finds  must  bring  the  power  to  see ; 
(Tis  Goethe's  doctrine  —  comforting  to  me  !) 
And  now  she's  found,  the  world  would  give  me  much 
Could  I  but  tell  it  of  another  such. 

Is  she  an  angel? 

Let  us  not  forget, 
My  friend,  that  we  are  scarcely  angels  yet. 
At  least  my  modest  soul  would  not  be  pledged 
To  call  itself  an  angel  fu^y  fledged : 
Flesh  is  so  frail,  nor  am  I  very  sure 
Of  being  in  spirit  altogether  pure  : 
Snags  of  old  broken  sins  torment  me  still, 
With  pains  that  death  itself  will  hardly  kill. 
If  not  an  angel,  let  the  truth  be  told, 
I  have  not  grasped  at  glitter  —  missed  the  gold  : 
And  lucky  is  the  man  who  gets  the  gold : 
Refined  and  fitted  for  the  marriage  mould  ! 
Still  happier,  who  can  keep  it  pure  to  bear 
The  finer  features  of  immortal  wear ! 
She  is  of  angel-stuff;  but  I'm  afraid 
The  angels  are  not  given  us  ready-made ; 
In  other  worlds  this  wife  of  mine  may  be 
The  perfect  public  angel  all  may  see ; 
At  present  she's  a  private  one  for  me, 
My  household  deity  of  common  things, 
That  into  lowly  ways  a  beauty  brings,  _ 
Just  as  the  grass  comes  creeping,  making  bright, 
And  blessed  with  its  ripples  of  delight 
And  quiet  smiles,  all  pathways  dim  and  bare. 

Is  she  a  beauty  ? 

Well,  I  will  not  swear 
A  thousand  graces  on  her  grace  attend, 
A  thousand  beauties  with  her  beauty  blend, 
Or  that  she  is  so  pitilessly  fair 
Each  passer-by  must  turn,  or  stop,  or  stare, 
And  he  on  whom  she  looks  feels  instantly 
As  one  that  springs  from  dust  to  deity. 
Nor  can  I  sing  of  outer  symbols  now  — 
The  swan-white  stately  neck,  the  snow-white  brow, 
The  lip's  live  rose,  the  head  superbly  crowned> 
Eyes  that  when  fathomed  farthest  heaven  is  found ! 
I  choose  for  worth,  not  show,  nor  choose  for  them 
Who  would  have  the  casket  richer  than  the  gem  ! 

That  wife  is  poor,  whate'er  her  dower  may  be, 
Who  hath  no  beauty  save  what  all  may  see ; 
No  mystery  of  the  human  and  divine ; 
No  other  face  to  unveil  within  the  shrine 
Uplighted  only  for  one  worshipper, 
And  to  one  love  alone  familiar ; 
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No  veil  to  lift  from  the  familiar  face 
Daily,  and  show  the  unfamiliar  grace. 
Eyes  shine  for  others,  but  divinely  dim 
And  dewy  do  they  grow  only  for  him  ! 
And  her  dear  face  transformed  he  doth  find, 
All  mirror  to  the  beauty  in  his  mind. 

The  beauty  worn  by  bird  and  butterfly, 
Lives  on  the  outside  lustrous  to  the  eye ; 
But  still  as  nobler  grow  hue,  form  and  face, 
.    More  inward  is  shy  Beauty's  dwelling-place. 
And  there's  a  beauty  fashioned  in  the  mould 
Tramsmitted  from  the  Beautiful  of  old, 
That  from  some  family-face  its  best  doth  win : 
But  my  love's  beauty  cometh  from  within, 
The  loveliness  of  love  made  visible, 
To  feature  which  the  Sculptor  Form  is  dull. 
Not  the  mere  charms  of  cheek,  or  chin,  or  lip, 
That  vanish  on  a  week's  acquaintanceship ; 
But  that  crown-beauty  which  we  cannot  clasp, 
The  beauty  that  eludes  even  Death's  grave-grasp. 

At  forty  what  we  yearn  for  in  a  wife 
Is  a  calm  haven  'mid  the  seas  of  strife  ; 
One  fresh,  green  summit  in  the  waste  of  life, 
That  gathers  dew  from  heaven,  and  tenderly 
Turns  it  to  drops  of  life  for  you  or  me  ; 
A  spring  of  healing  in  the  desert  sand  ; 
A  palm  for  shadow  in  a  weary  land  ; 
A  mind  that  doth  not  dwell  so  far  apart 
That  we  can  find  no  entrance  save  at  heart ; 
One  that  at  equal  step  with  us  may  walk, 
And  kiss  at  equal  stature  in  our  talk  ; 
And  scale  the  loftiest  life  still  arm-in-arm, 
As  well  as  nestle  in  the  valleys  warm. 

And  here's  my  Rest,  where  sun  and  shadow  meet ; 
Green  leaves  above,  cool  grasses  at  my  feet, 
Bees  in  the  blossom,  gleams  of  woodland  grace  ; 
A  brooding  dove  the  spirit  of  the  place  ; 
Twinkle  of  beams  that  bathe  in  hidden  dew ; 
An  earthly  pleasance,  with  heaven  smiling  through. 
My  darling  sitting  with  her  hand  in  mine, 
Here,  where  'mid  buttercups  the  crouching  kine 
Chewing,  with  ruminant  stateliness,  behold 
The  milky  plenty  and  the  meadowy  gold. 
I  brought  her  here  some  happy  months  ago  — 
Her  winter  prison  amid  miles  of  snow. 
Poor  bird  !  she  felt  that  she  was  caged  at  last, 
Her  forest  far  away,  its  freedom  past ; 
Her  eyes  made  mournful  search,  mine  laughed  to  see 
She  would  have  flown,  and  knew  not  where  to  flee  : 
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The  little  wedding-ring  had  grown  a  round 
Large  hoop  about  our  lives,  and  we  are  bound. 
Useless  was  all  petitionary  quest ; 
No  outlet !  so  she  nestled  in  my  breast. 
And  may  we  always  be  as  wise,  my  dear, 
When  things  look  dark  around  or  foes  are  near  ! 

And  now  the  fragrant  summer-tide  hath  come 
And  isled  us  in  a  sea  of  leaf  and  bloom  ; 
And  now  the  tremulous  sweetness,  restless  grace, 
Have  settled  down  to  brood  in  the  dear  face 
That  lightens  by  me  fair  and  privet-pale, 
Soft  in  the  shadow  of  the  bridal  veil : 
The  sunny  sparkle  of  Southern  radiance 
That  in  her  English  blood  doth  gaily  dance, 
Hath  steadied  to  the  still  and  sacred  glow 
Which  hath  more  inner  life  than  outward  show. 

So  many  are  the  mishaps  and  the  griefs 
In  marriage  —  like  Beau  Brummel's  neckerchiefs, 
Armfuls  of  failure  for  one  perfect  tie  ! 
And  have  we  hit  it  ?  do  you  say  or  sigh  ? 

Time  was,  when  life  in  triumph  would  have  run, 
And  faster  than  the  fields  catch  fire  o'  the  sun, 
Or  light  takes  shape  and  feature  in  the  flowers, 
My  answer  would  have  blossomed  with  the  hours. 
I  should  have  felt  the  buds  begin  to  blow 
With  my  love-warmth  ;  another  dawn  to  glow  ; 
Heard  all  the  bells  in  heaven  ring  quite  plain, 
Because  young  blood  went  singing  through  my  brain. 
I  should  have  sung  that  we  had  reached  the  land 
Where  milk  and  honey  flow  o'er  golden  sand  ; 
And  that  far  El  Dorado  we  had  found 
Where  nothing  less  than  nuggets  fill  the  ground. 
But  'tis  no  more  the  lyric  life  of  youth, 
When  fancy  seemed  truer  than  all  truth, 
And  standing  in  that  dawn,  the  sun  of  love 
Hung  dewy  rainbows  on  each  web  we  wove  ; 
And  to  the  leap  of  the  blood  we  felt  it  given 
To  scale  the  tallest  battlements  of  heaven  : 
Poor  was  the  prize  of  wisdom's  proudest  dower, 
Beside  that  glory  of  the  flesh  in  flower. 

And  now  I  cannot  sing  my  ladye's  praise 
Lark-like,  as  in  the  morning  of  those  days 
When  at  a  touch  the  song  would  upward  start 
And,  half  in  heaven,  empty  all  the  heart. 
'Tis  August  with  me  now,  and  harvest  heat, 
And  in  the  nest  the  silence  is  so  sweet : 
Moreover,  love  is  such  a  bosom-thing, 
In  words  its  nestling  nearnesses  take  wing  : 
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Nor  flower  of  speech  could  ever  yet  express 

The  married  sweetness  or  the  homeliness  : 

We  cannot  fable  the  ineffable  ! 

The  tongue  is  tied  too,  with  the  heart  at  full. 

Music  may  hint  it,  with  her  latest  breath, 

But  fails  :  her  heaven  is  only  reached  through  death. 

The  stirring  of  the  sap  in  bole  and  bough  — 
Mere  feeling  —  will  not  set  me  singing  now  ! 
I  thank  my  God  for  all  that  He  hath  given, 
And  ope  the  windows  of  my  soul  to  heaven  ; 
So  would  I  journey  to  the  land  above, 
Clothed  with  humility,  and  crown'd  with  love. 

I  look  no  more  without,  and  think  to  win 
The  treasures  that  are  only  found  within  ; 
And,  after  many  years,  have  grown  too  wise 
To  search  our  world  for  some  lost  paradise, 
Or  feel  unhappy  should  we  chance  to  miss 
The  next  life's  possibilities  in  this. 
'Tis  here  we  follow,  but  hereafter  find, 
The  goal  all  golden  miraged  in  the  mind. 
That  Age  of  Gold  behind  us,  and  the  isles 
Where  dwell  the  blessed,  are  but  as  the  smiles 
Reflected  from  a  heaven  that  onward  lies  ; 
The  gold  of  sundown  caught  in  orient  skies. 

And  yet  if  any  bit  of  Eden  bloom 
In  this  old  world,  'tis  in  the  wedded  home  : 
And  what  a  wonder-world  of  novel  life 
Do  these  two  range  through  hand-in-hand  as  wife 
And  husband  ;  in  one  flesh  two  spirits  paired, 
There  joys  all  doubled,  all  their  sorrows  shared  ; 
Two  spirits  blending  in  one  heavenward  spire, 
That  soars  up  from  a  fragrant  altar  fire; 
Two  halves  in  one  perfection  wed,  to  prove 
The  shaped  idea  of  immortal  love ! 

We  cannot  see  love  with  our  mortal  sight, 
But  lo !  the  singing  angels  come  some  night 
To  bring  his  tiny  image  in  the  child, 
Wherewith  from  out  the  darkness  he  hath  smiled : 
The  tender  voice  whereby  the  All-loving  breaks 
•  His  silence,  and  in  human  fashion  speaks ; 
The  gentle  hand  put  forth  to  draw  us  near 
The  heart  of  life  whose  pulse  is  beating  here : 
Though  seldom  do  we  guess,  so  dim  our  eyes, 
That  God  comes  down  in  such  a  simple  guise, 
And  yet  of  such  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is ; 
Through  them,  the  next  world  is  revealed  in  this. 
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And  how  they  come  to  us  to  give  us  back 
What  we  have  lost  along  the  dusty  track : 
The  sweetness  of  the  dawn,  the  early  dew, 
The  tender  green  and  heaven's  unclouded  blue  ; 
The  treasures  that  we  dropped  upon  the  ground, 
And  they  in  following  after  us  have  found  ! 

Ah,  love  !  my  life  is  not  so  bare  of  leaf 
But  we  can  find  a  nest  for  shelter,  if 
The  bounteous  heavens  should  bless  us  from  above, 
And  in  our  branches  cradle  some  wee  dove. 
Nor  will  my  darling  lack  a  touch  still  warm  | 

To  finish  that  fine  sculpture  of  her  form  ; 
For  if  love  dwell  in  me,  the  Angel-Elf 
Shall  kiss  her  to  some  likeness  of  himself. 

At  the  hill-top  I  reach  my  resting-place, 
To  find  clear  heaven  —  feel  it  face  to  face  ; 
Firm  footing  after  all  the  weary  slips 
To  hold  the  cup  unshaken  at  the  lips. 
The  meaning  of  my  life  grows  clear  at  last, 
And  I  can  smile  at  all  the  troubles  past ; 
The  clouds  put  on  a  glory  to  mine  eyes, 
My  sorrows  were  my  Saviour  in  disguise ; 
And  I  have  walked  with  angels  unawares, 
And  mounted  upward  climbing  over  cares, 
A  little  nearer  to  the  home  above  : 
Here  let  me  rest  in  the  good  Father's  love, 
Embodied  in  these  arms  embracing  me, 
Serenely  as  the  sea  flowers  in  deep  sea. 

'Tis  true,  just  as  we  feel  our  foreheads  crowned 
And  all  so  glorious  grows  the  prospect  round, 
It  seems  one  stride  might  launch  us  on  heaven's  wave, — 
Thenceforth  our  steps  go  downward  to  the  grave. 
What  then  ?     I  would  not  rest  till  spirit  rust 
And  I  am  undistinguishable  dust : 
And  if  love  bring  no  second  spring  to  me, 
This  is  the  fore-feel  of  a  spring  to  be ; 
If  no  new  dawn,  yet  in  the  evening  hours, 
Freshly  bedewed  more  sweetly  smell  the  flowers, 
And  Autumn  hath  its  glory  rich  and  warm, 
A  mellower  splendour,  a  maturer  charm  ; 
And  round  my  path  the  glow  of  love  hath  made 
Gentle  illumination  for  the  shade. 

Something,  dear  Lord,  thou  hast  for  me  to  say, 
Or  wherefore  draw  me  toward  the  springs  of  day, 
And  make  my  face  with  happiness  to  shine, 
By  softly  placing  this  dear  hand  in  mine, 
Even  while  I  stretcht  it  to  Thee  through  the  dark  ? 
A  something  that  shall  shine  aloft  and  mark 
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Thy  goodness  and  my  gratitude  upon 

This  Mount  Transfiguration,  when  I'm  gone. 

If  Thou  hast  set  my  foot  on  firmer  ground, 

Lord,  let  me  show  what  helper  I  have  found. 

If  Thou  hast  toucht  me  with  thy  loftier  light, 

Lord,  let  me  turn  to  those  that  walk  in  night, 

And  climb  with  more  at  heart  than  they  can  bear ; 

Though  but  a  twinkle  through  their  cloud  of  care. 

I  ask  not  that  my  life  should  break  in  bloom, 

For  flowers  to  crown  my  love  or  wreathe  my  tomb  ; 

Nor  do  I  ask  the  laurel  for  my  brow, 

But  only  that  above  my  grave  may  grow 

Some  sunny  grains  of  thine  immortal  seed 

For  Bread  of  Life  on  which  poor  souls  can  feed : 

Lord  !  let  me  have  my  one  supreme  desire  — 

To  fill  some  earthly  facts  with  heavenly  fire ! 

Let  me  work  now,  for  all  eternity, 

With  its  large-seeming  leisure,  waiteth  me ! 


COUNT   VON    BISMARCK. 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


FOR  more  than  three  hundred  years,  from  the  investiture  of 
Frederick  sixth  Burgrave  of  Nuremburg  with  the  Electorate  of 
Brandenburg  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  one  thread  of  policy  runs 
through  all  the  councils  and  actions  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern  — 
the  policy  of  amity  and  subordination  to  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
The  slight  differences  that  occurred,  when  the  powerful  solicitations  to 
estrangement  are  considered,  and  especially  the  religious  antagonism 
—  Brandenburg  being  Protestant  almost  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Reformation  —  only  prove  the  strength  of  the  tie.  How  strong 
must  the  chain  have  been  that  held  such  a  king  as  Frederick  William  I., 
with  many  grievances  to  complain  of  and  no  compensating  favors  to 
remember,  and  above  all  a  Protestant  of  the  narrowest  and  most  bi- 
goted type,  who  even  had  the  poor  emigrant  Salzburgers  publicly  cate- 
chised before  he  would  admit  them  to  settle  in  his  depopulated  Lithu- 
ania, all  his  life  long  to  the  footstool  of  such  an  Emperor  as  Charles 
VI.? 
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And  yet  it  required  no  great  foresight  to  predict  that  one  day  this 
must  come  to  an  end.  The  house  of  Hohenzollern  was  steadily  in- 
creasing in  power  and  territory,  while  that  of  Habsburg,  from  the 
epoch  of  the  Reformation,  steadily  declined :  if  this  continued,  there 
must  come  a  time  when  the  relations  of  suzerain  and  feudatory,  even 
of  superior  and  subordinate,  would  be  no  longer  possible ;  when  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  iceberg  had  so  changed  that  an  overturn  was 
inevitable. 

The  first  change  in  this  policy  came  suddenly,  brought  about  by 
almost  an  accident.  The  death  of  Charles  VI.,  and  failure  of  the 
male  line  of  Habsburg,  seemed  a  lucky  chance  for  Frederick  II.  to 
make  good  what  he  called  his  rights  to  Silesia ;  and  he  was  thus 
brought  into  direct  collision  with  the  Empire,  with  what  results  every 
one  knows.  But  one  element  of  Frederick's  immense  strength,  and 
especially  of  his  wonderful  recuperative  power  after  defeat,  is  perhaps 
not  so  generally  taken  into  account.  The  Imperial  policy  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  was  the  policy  of  the  Hohenzollern  family,  not  of  the 
Prussian  people,  who  as  a  Protestant  nation  could  never  throw  them- 
selves heartily  into  the  cause  of  the  great  temporal  Head  of  the  Cath- 
olic world ;  and  so  when  Frederick  stood  forth  as  the  foremost  anti- 
imperial  and  Protestant  champion,  he  carried  the  heart  of  Prussia  with 
him  as  none  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  done. 

But  intense  as  was  the  antagonism,  and  fierce  as  were  the  hostilities 
between  Prussia  and  the  Empire  in  the  first  Silesian  war,  it  was  after 
all  but  the  fight  of  two  dogs  over  a  bone,  or,  to  use  the  more  polished 
phrase  of  a  late  writer,  "  a  struggle  between  two  concurrent  rapacities." 
In  the  last  of  his  four  wars,  however,  the  strength  of  the  Empire  had 
so  manifestly  dwindled,  and  his  own  so  wonderfully  increased,  that 
Frederick's  plans  took  a  wider  range,  and  he  openly  avowed  his  inten- 
tion of  disputing  with  the  house  of  Habsburg-Lorraine  the  hegemony  of 
Germany  ;  either  by  seizing  himself  the  crown  of  the  Cassars,  which  was 
his  first  idea,  or  by  forming  a  confederation  of  princes,  of  which  Prus- 
sia was  to  be  the  head.  A  coalition  of  this  kind  was  actually  formed, 
and  had  Frederick  lived,  there  is  little  doubt  that  recent  events  would 
have  been  anticipated  by  a  hundred  years. 

But  though  the  Prussian  nation  remained  faithful  to  the  doctrines  of 
Frederick  and  his  idea  of  a  united  Germany,  his  successors  neither  inher- 
ited his  policy  nor  his  genius.  Narrow-minded,  stupid  and  pusillani- 
mous, they  wavered  between  their  own  inclinations  and  the  national 
desire,  which  they  could  neither  resolve  to  gratify  nor  to  repress ;  and 
their  vacillating  behavior  towards  Austria,  alternately  offensive  and 
submissive,  and  sometimes  both  at  once,  irritated  without  intimidating, 
and  encouraged  without  conciliating.  Thrice  the  prize  which  Prussia 
so  dearly  coveted  was  offered  them,  and  thrice  they  refused  it.  In 
1804,  Napoleon,  himself  about  assuming  the  Imperial  purple,  invited 
Frederick  William  III.  to  take  the  title  of  Emperor,  promising  him  his 
support ;  and  the  king  declined,  alleging  that  "  he  was  content  with 
the  position  to  which  it  had  pleased  Providence  to  elevate  his  house." 
In  1806  the  proffer  was  again  made,  and  again  declined.  A  plan  had 
however  been  sketched  by  the  Courts  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Hesse, 
of  a  Northern  Germanic  Empire,  of  which  Prussia  was  to  be  the  head  ; 
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but  it  was  swept  away,  with  many  other  things,  at  the  battle  of  Jena. 
Forty-three  years  later  the  Parliament  of  Frankfort  offered  Frederick 
William  IV.  the  Imperial  crown,  and  he  refused  it,  almost  with  con- 
tempt. 

Of  course,  in  this  opposition  to  the  national  desire,  the  house  of  Hohen- 
zollern  did  not  stand  absolutely  alone.  While  the  anti-Austrian  party 
Embraced  nearly  all  the  middle  and  untitled  class,  headed  by  the  stu- 
dents and  men  of  letters,  there  was  a  considerable  pro- Austrian  element 
among  the  old  nobility,  and  what  was  called  the  junker,  or  aristocratic 
and  feudal  party.  The  term  Junker,  a  recent  French  writer  has  ex- 
plained to  mean  "  the  scion  of  a  military  family,  a  mixture  of  Jacobite 
cavalier,  Prussian  sub-lieutenant,  feudal  German  baron,  and  Spanish 
Don  Quixote  " —  which  such  of  our  readers  as  find  illumination  in  it, 
may  accept  for  a  definition.  At  all  events,  the  Junker  party  were 
those  who  conceived  the  State  to  consist  of  the  king,  the  nobility,  and 
the  army  ;  who  held  firm  to  feudal  traditions  and  theories  of  divine 
right ;  who  had  a  profound  contempt  for  the  popular  will,  and  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  popular  complaints,  and  who  looked  to  Austria  as  their 
natural  ally. 

Count  Otto  Edward  Leopold  von  Bismarck-Schonhausen,  born 
the  first  of  April,  18 15,  of  an  ancient  Brandenburg  family,  on  their 
domain  of  Schonhausen  in  Prussian  Saxony,  was  by  birth  and  family 
tradition,  as  well  as  by  natural  inclination,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Junker  party.  Having  passed  through  what  the  French  term  une  jeuu- 
esse  orageuse,  and  performed  the  year  of  military  service  required  by 
the  law,  he  prepared  himself  by  legal  studies  for  a  political  career,  and 
entered  public  service  in  1S47. 

His  vehement  and  dominant  nature  soon  placed  him  among  the  ex- 
tremists of  his  party;  and  in  his  public  speeches  he  exhibited  so  haughty 
an  arrogance  and  such  reckless  aggressiveness,  that  the  progressive  or 
liberal  party  at  once  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  their  most  formidable 
and  unscrupulous  adversaries.  "From  1847  to  185 1,"  says  Adolphe 
Schmidt,  "  he  was  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  in  its  most  ab- 
solute and  antagonistic  policy  ;  the  chief  of  the  extreme  Right ;  the 
champion  of  all  the  privileges,  interests,  and  pretensions  of  the  feudal- 
ists ;  the  defender  of  seignorial  jurisdiction  and  of  corporations  of 
trades  ;  the  most  obstinate  antagonist  of  the  democracy  and  the  par- 
liamentary system  ;  the  most  zealous  upholder  6(  the  unity  to  be  main- 
tained between  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  the  privileges  of  the  aris- 
tocracy." 

So  strongly  Austrian  were  his  views,  that  in  a  speech  made  in  1850, 
he  defined  the  mission  of  Prussia  to  be  that  of  subordinating  herself 
to  Austria,  in  order,  under  her  leadership,  to  resist  the  rising  tide  of 
democracy  in  Germany.  He  dwelt  strongly  upon  the  pre-eminence  of 
Austria  as  a  German  power,  and  deplored  the  occupation  of  the  duchies 
of  Schleswig-Holstein. 

During  the  revolutionary  disturbances  of  1848,  he  retired  from  public 
life  ;  but  reappeared  in  the  following  year  in  his  old  capacity  of  antag- 
onist of  the  national  party,  and  fervid  partisan  of  Austria.  After  the 
little  sputter  of  bloodless  war  which  the  Hessian  disturbances  brought 
about — the  King  having  been  seized  with  one  of  his  fits  of  concession 
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to  the  popular  desire  —  the  peace  of  Olmiitz  was  signed,  in  exact  ac- 
cordance with  Von  Bismarck's  wishes,  by  which  Prussia  purged  herself 
of  contempt  towards  the  Empire,  and  the  Diet  was  opened  at  Frankfort 
under  the  Presidency  of  Austria. 

To  this  Diet  Count  von  Bismarck  was  sent  in  1S51,  first  as  Secretary 
of  Legation,  and  then  as  Envoy,  a  position  which  he  held  for  eight 
years. 

During  this  period  was  brought  about  that  change  in  his  views  which 
was  to  shine  forth  so  conspicuously  a  few  years  later.  His  friends  say 
that  it  was  the  result  of  a  visit  he  paid  to  Prince  Metternich  at  his 
castle  of  Johannisberg,  during  which  that  hierophant  of  absolutism 
expounded  the  Austrian  policy,  as  to  a  beloved  disciple,  with  such  an 
entire  frankness,  and  such  a  rending  away  of  gauzes  and  of  veils,  that 
the  latter  shrank  appalled  and  aghast  from  the  horrible  sight,  inwardly 
renounced  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  devoted  himself  for  the  future  to 
the  better  path.  The  picture  is  a  charming  one  ;  but  it  is  of  too  poetic, 
too  idyllic  a  simplicity  to  win  our  belief  for  a  moment.  The  truth 
probably' is,  that  during  this  time  careful  study  of  the  progress  and 
tendency  of  events  convinced  him  that  an  alliance  with  the  National 
party  opened  a  far  wider  career  to  his  energies  and  his  ambition.  As  a 
Conservative  he  could  have  little  in  prospect  beyond  an  elevation  of 
personal  rank ;  and  even  had  it  been  otherwise,  the  immovable  and 
fatal  obstructiveness  of  Austria  stood  in  the  way  of  any  bold  and  far- 
reaching  plans  ;  while  the  other  party  had  an  untried  future  and  bound- 
less possibilities  before  it.  The  one  was  local,  dynastic,  subordinate  ; 
the  other  Germanic,  national,  Imperial.  All  signs  pointed  to  the  de- 
crease of  the  one,  while  the  other,  with  daily  increasing  strength,  only 
looked  for  a  competent  leader. 

Something  of  personal  pique  may  also  have  helped  to  urge  him  to 
this  course.  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  the  Austrian  Prime  Minister,  hav- 
ing on  more  than  one  occasion  dropped  expressions  of  the  profoundest 
contempt  and  aversion  for  Prussia  and  her  pretensions,  the  cue  was 
taken  up  by  the  little  princes  —  Tray,  Blanche,  and  Sweetheart  —  that 
it  was  time  to  reduce  this  upstart  among  the  kingdoms  to  her  proper 
place.     Von  Bismarck  was  not  the  man  calmly  to  digest  these  affronts. 

Letters  of  his  during  these  years  show  the  commencement  of  his 
feeling  of  hostility  to  Austria,  and  exhibit  him  meditating  upon  the 
Zollverein  and  the  idea  of  a  Customs-parliament,  and  adverting  to  the 
influence  which  the  Chambers  and  the  Press  can  exert  to  bring  about 
a  system  of  customs  conformed  to  Prussian  views.  This  care  for  the 
industrial  interests,  and  admission  of  the  powers  of  the  Chambers  and 
the  Press,  show  how  widely  he  had  already  diverged  from  the  traditions 
of  the  Junker  party. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Italian  war  found  the  old  antagonism  still  alive 
between  the  Prussian  people,  whose  sympathies  were  with  Italy,  and 
the  court  of  Berlin,  which  espoused  the  Austrian  side.  Alarmed  by 
the  defeat  of  Magenta,  the  Prince  Regent  issued  a  circular  to  the  Ger- 
man courts,  proposing  an  armed  intervention  in  favor  of  Austria,  under 
the  command  of  Prussia ;  a  piece  of  presumption  promptly  rebuked  by 
Austria,  who  thought  her  ancient  vassal  growing  dangerously  over-bold 
and  meddlesome,  and  afterwards  censured  her  sharply  for  her  defection 
in  not  declaring  war  against  France. 
29 
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Thus  the  Court  of  Berlin,  by  its  frivolous  and  indecisive  policy,  failed 
to  seize  the  great  opportunity  that  the  Italian  war  offered,  and,  as  so 
often  before,  gave  offence  to  both  sides.  Fortunately  for  the  schemes 
of  Von  Bismarck  and  those  of  his  policy,  there  was  no  power,  except 
Prussia,  to  which  the  National  Party  in  Germany  could  look  for  leader- 
ship ;  and  thus,  though  often  disappointed,  their  hopes  were  sure  to 
oscillate  back  again  to  their  old  direction. 

At  this  time  Count  von  Bismarck  was  ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
St.  Petersburg,  from  which  place  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Prussian 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  he  adverted  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  Diet  the  interests  of  Prussia  had  always  been  sacrificed  to  those  of 
Austi  ia,  owing  to  the  majority  of  votes  which  the  latter  commanded 
throug.h  her  unity  with  the  smaller  princes ;  and,  almost  in  a  spirit  of 
prophec  v,  adds  that  "  we  should  see  not  a  misfortune  but  a  salutary 
crisis,  and  an  advance,  in  the  case  of  the  majority  at  Frankfort  coming 
to  a  decision  in  which  we  should  be  able  to  discover  an  attack  upon 
the  federal  principle,  an  abuse  of  power,  and  a  rupture  of  treaties." 
The  case  anticipated  was  to  happen  before  long. 

In  1861,  he  had  an  interview  with  King  William  at  Baden,  during 
which  he  succeeded  in  impressing  his  views  upon  that  rigid  and  nar- 
row-minded monarch,  who  directed  him  to  develope  his  ideas  at  length 
upon  paper,  for  the  royal  perusal  and  study.  But  however  warmly  the 
king  may  have  entered  into  plans  which  opened  so  brilliant  a  future 
for  his  house,  with  the  fatality  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  he  con- 
trived to  frustrate  his  own  designs.  At  the  ceremony  of  the  corona- 
tion be  made  use  of  a  striking  phrase,  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  National 
party  proved  him  committed  to  absolutism  in  its  narrowest  view,  and 
again  estranged  from  him  the  nascent  confidence  of  the  very  men  to 
whom  he  would  most  naturally  look  for  support.  His  first  measure, 
the  proposed  military  reorganisation,  was  entirely  misconstrued,  and 
vehemently  resisted.  Then  commenced  a  singular  struggle  between 
the  Sovereign  and  the  people,  in  which  neither  party  seemed  to  under- 
stand the  other,  and  the  King,  resolved  to  carry  his  measures,  was 
obliged  to  enlist  the  seryices  of  his  old  friends,  the  conservatives,  who 
were  losing  confidence  in  him,  against  his  new  ones,  who  could  not 
gain  it. 

At  this  time  the  King  invited  Von  Bismarck  to  leave  his  embassy 
and  take  a  place  in  the  Ministry  j  an  offer  which  he  declined  for  the 
present.  The  position,  in  fact,  was  peculiarly  embarrassing.  That 
which  he  had  counted  on  as  a  great  point  gained,  the  conquest  of  the 
King  to  his  views,  had  proved  in  reality  an  almost  fatal  obstacle.  It 
was  impossible  for  his  designs  to  succeed  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  Court  and  the  National  party,  and  yet,  as  matters  now  were,  any 
measure  proposed  or  openly  favored  by  the  one,  was  sure  to  meet  with 
obstinate  opposition  from  the  other. 

He  asked  and  obtained  the  post  of  ambassador  to  Paris,  probably 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  so  much  of  his  plans  as  he  thought  fit, 
to  the  Fmperor  in  personal  interviews,  and  of  ascertaining  the  disposi- 
tion and  probable  course  of  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries  in  certain 
eventualities.  In  the  same  year,  1862,  he  was  recalled  to  Berlin 
and  put  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry. 
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And  now  he  was  obliged  to  grapple  with  the  difficulty  which  he 
had  evaded  the  year  before.  He  was  doubly  unpopular  with  the  lib- 
eral party,  both  on  account  of  his  haughty,  aggressive,  and  dominant 
character,  and  hardly-disguised  contempt  for  the  restraints  of  legality, 
and  partly  because  he  was  considered  the  chief  guide  and  adviser 
of  the  King  in  the  paths  of  absolutism,  and  the  friend  and  accomplice 
of  Louis  Napoleon.  Heaven  alone  could  know  what  dark  and  diabol- 
ical plots  against  Liberty  and  Progress  had  been  concocted  in  all  those 
private  consultations  at  Biarritz !  His  firm  conviction  that  only  by 
means  of  war — ferro  et  igne  was  his  memorable  phrase  —  could  their 
wishes  be  carried  out,  filled  them  with  natural  alarm.  Wherein  did 
such  doctrines  differ  from  the  very  worst  feature  of  the  very  worst 
type  of  feudalism  ?  In  good  sooth,  wherein,  except  in  the  magnitude 
of  the  scale,  do  the  operations  of  Prussia  in  1866  differ  from  the  ex- 
ploits of  some  robber-baron  von  Falkenberg  or  von  Greifenstein,  poun- 
cing from  his  strong  castle  on  the  flocks  and  herds  of  a  weaker  neigh- 
bor? Their  plan  was  that  of  a  peaceful  propagandism  of  their  doc- 
trines, and  a  gradual  enlistment  of  the  German  States,  until  Austria 
should  find  herself  in  so  helpless  a  minority  as  to  yield  without  a 
blow. 

A  brief  attempt  at  persuasion  having  been  made  in  vain,  he  resolved 
to  force  the  nation  into  submission  to  his  views,  and  for  this  purpose 
once  more  united  himself  with  the  feudal  party,  his  only  possible 
allies.  And  now  commenced  a  system  of  coercion  so  arbitrary  and 
odious,  that  it  excited  the  indignation  of  Europe.  The  Chambers 
were  again  and  again  dissolved,  and  treated  with  the  utmost  contempt; 
a  rigid  censorship  was  applied  to  the  press  ;  violent  pressure  was  em- 
ployed with  all  public  functionaries.  Decisions  of  the  courts  were 
annulled  by  the  decrees  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  a  mere  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  King  and  his  Minister ;  the  liberty  of  speech  in  the 
Chambers  was  suppressed. 

While  thus  doing  his  utmost  to  render  the  people  pliable  to  his 
views,  he  was  endeavoring  to  bring  about  the  rupture  he  so  much 
desired  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  in  which  he  failed  but  by  a  hair's 
breadth  and  by  an  accident.  In  an  interview  with  the  Austrian  ambas- 
sador, Count  Karolyi,  he  signified  to  him  that  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries  were  in  a  very  critical  condition,  and  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  Prussia  to  prepare  for  the  worst.  That  if  Austria  continued 
her  anti-Prussian  policy,  it  was  not  at  all  impossible  that  in  a  contin- 
gency similar  to  that  of  the  war  in  Italy,  Prussia  might  be  found  in 
the  ranks  of  her  adversaries ;  and  that  if  Austria  persisted  in  the 
attempt,  by  dint  of  her  majority  in  the  Diet,  to  force  upon  Prussia,  in 
a  matter  then  pending,  a  decision  contrary  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, this  very  act  would  be  a  rupture  of  the  Constitution,  in  which 
event  Prussia  would  recall  her  representative,  cease  to  recognise  the 
legality  of  a  Diet  at  which  she  was  not  represented,  and  Prussian 
garrisons  in  Federal  fortresses  would  be  commanded  to  refuse  obedi- 
ence to  orders  emanating  from  that  body  —  in  plain  terms,  Prussia 
would  go  to  war.  He  proposed  to  Austria,  as  an  expedient  for  avoiding 
this  misfortune,  that  she  should  withdraw  entirely  from  the  leadership 
of  Germany,  and  become  an  Eastern  Power,  "  by  transporting  her  cen- 
tre of  gravity  to  Buda." 
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So  closely  was  the  programme  of  1866  anticipated.  But  a  circum- 
stance occurred  which  checked  the  rapid  march  of  events  for  the  time, 
only  to  give  them  a  stronger  impetus.  On  the  14th  of  November, 
Frederick  VII.  of  Denmark  died  at  Copenhagen. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  touch  upon  the  subject  of  the  succession 
to  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  which  may  fairly  be  classed 
among  the  bottomless  questions  of  this  world.  But  the  events  which 
followed,  involving  the  tragic  catastrophe  of  the  long  comedy,  in  which 
we  find  Von  Bismarck  almost  single-handed,  persuading,  deluding, 
compelling  all  Germany  into  his  policy,  must  be  recounted  somewhat 
in  detail. 

The  King  of  Denmark,  in  addition  to  his  other  dominions,  exercised 
sovereignty  over  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig,  Holstein  and  Lauenburg, 
in  which  there  was  a  considerable  German  population  opposed  to  Danish 
rule,  and  desirous  of  being  united  with  their  countrymen.  There  was 
at  the  same  time  an  intense  desire  on  the  part  of  North  Germany,  es- 
pecially Prussia,  which  is  ill  provided  with  sea-ports,  to  get  possession 
of  these  Duchies,  on  account  of  their  fine  harbors,  particularly  the 
magnificent  one  of  Kiel.  The  Germanic  Diet  claimed  the  right  of 
interfering  in  the  matter,  as  the  King  of  Denmark  was  a  member  of 
that  Confederation  in  his  capacity  of  Duke  of  Holstein.  By  German 
influence  the  German  inhabitants  of  the  Duchies  were  stirred  up  to 
discontent,  and  several  pretenders  to  the  sovereignty  started  up,  the 
cause  of  one  of  whom,  the  Prince  of  Augustenburg,  was  espoused  by 
the  Diet.  After  the  usual  formalities,  a  decree  of  Federal  execution 
.was  issued  against  the  new  monarch,  Christian  IX.,  who  refused  to 
submit  his  rights  to  the  decision  of  the  Diet,  and  a  Federal  force  was 
sent  into  Holstein. 

It  was  not  Prussia's  wish,  however,  to  secure  the  Duchies  for  the 
Prince,  or  the  Confederation,  but  for  herself.  But  she  was  not  strong 
enough,  single-handed,  to  oppose  all  Germany  with  Austria  at  her  head, 
and  Count  von  Bismarck  undertook  the  task  of  detaching  Austria  from 
the  Confederation. 

There  were  two  .courses,  either  of  which  Austria  might  have  been 
expected  to  take  :  to  maintain  the  treaty  of  London,  of  1852,  which 
recognised  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  or  to  support  the 
independence  of  the  Duchies  under  the  Prince  of  Augustenburg.  The 
former  of  these  courses  would  have  vindicated  her  good  faith  ;  the 
latter  would  have  won  her  popularity.  But  it  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  far-reaching  policy  of  Von  Bismarck  that  she  should  do  either, 
and  he  bent  all  his  powers  to  the  task  of  misleading  her. 

His  first  move  was  to  direct  an  occupation  of  Schleswig  by  a  Prussian 
force,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Federal  force  of  Saxons  and  Hanoverians 
which  had  provisionally  occupied  Holstein  by  order  of  the  Diet. 
Austria,  always  jealous  of  her  powerful  rival,  determined  to  enter 
Schleswig  also.  Von  Bismarck  then  proposed  an  amicable  understand- 
ing between  the  two  Courts,  and  a  joint  occupation,  to  which  Austria 
agreed.  The  two  powers  next  demanded  the  confirmation  of  the  Diet 
to  this  proceeding,  which  the  Diet  refused.  By  Prussia's  persuasions, 
Austria  then  resolved  to  break  through  her  old  policy,  and  join  her  in 
the  occupation,  despite  the  decision  of  the  Diet.     Thus  Prussia,  always 
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in  a  minority  in  the  Diet,  and  who  had  everything  to  gain  by  a  rupture, 
brought  Austria  to  a  step  by  which  she  had  everything  to  lose. 

All  this  time  the  two  powers  were  professedly  acting  in  the  interest 
of  the  Prince  of  Augustenburg,  who  was  the  candidate  supported  by 
the  Diet ;  but  the  latter  body  dreaded  with  good  reason  that  the  occu- 
pation was  but  a  pretext  on  the  part  of  its  two  most  powerful  members 
to  seize  this  territory  for  themselves.  The  Danish  war,  which  termi- 
nated by  the  Peace  of  Vienna,  October  30th,  1864,  placed  the  Duchies 
of  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg  in  the  hands  of  the  two  allies, 
still  professedly  acting  as  trustees  for  the  Prince  of  Augustenburg. 

Now  came  the  time  to  test  their  good  faith.  The  Court  of  Vienna, 
already  perceiving  its  error  in  alienating  itself  from  the  Diet,  was  anxious 
to  hand  the  Duchies  over  to  the  claimant ;  while  Von  Bismarck  opposed 
this  course  by  every  means  in  his  power.  There  were  other  claimants, 
he  said,  whose  titles  ought  to  be  looked  into  :  Hanover,  Oldenburg  — 
even  Brandenburg  itself  had  a  claim. 

Austria  here  made  a  fatal  mistake.  Count  Mensdorf,  in  reply,  inti- 
mated that  if  Prussia  meant  to  take  the  Duchies  for  herself,  Austria 
would  expect  territorial  compensation  ;  an  expression  which  Prussia 
took  care  should  be  made  public,  and  which  showed  that  it  was  but 
the  game  of  "  concurrent  rapacities  "  being  played  over  again.  Still, 
whatever  her  motives,  she  professed  her  readiness  to  keep  her  faith 
with  the  Diet,  and  thus  kept  the  support  of  that  body,  which  was 
strongly  antagonistic  to  Prussia.  War  seemed  on  the  point  of  breaking 
out,  but  it  was  checked  by  the  Convention  of  Gastein  concluded  be- 
tween the  two  Sovereigns  on  the  14th  of  August,  1865,  by  which  they 
agreed  upon  a  joint  occupation  of  the  Duchies,  Austria  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  Holstein  provisionally,  and  Prussia  those  of  Schleswig. 
Austria  also  being  very  short  of  cash,  sold  her  "  rights  "  to  the  Duchy 
of  Lauenburg  to  Prussia,  which  was  another  mistake,  as  she  thus  ac- 
knowledged the  right  of  conquest,  and  stultified  her  own  position. 

It  was  evident  that  this  patched-up  peace  could  not  last  long;  and  in 
January,  1866,  Von  Bismarck  complained  in  a  note  to  Vienna  that  the 
Austrian  administration  in  Holstein  was  permitting  the  rights  of  the 
Prince  of  Augustenburg  to  be  publicly  advocated,  a  thing  which  Prussia 
strictly  prohibited  in  Schleswig ;  and  that  this  conduct,  if  continued, 
would  lead  to  grave  complications.  He  concluded  by  threatening 
that,  if  this  course  were  persisted  in,  Prussia  would  look  elsewhere  for 
alliances. 

He  had  his  ally  all  ready  to  his  hand.  The  new  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
anxious  for  general  recognition,  had  looked  to  the  minor  German 
Princes  ;  but  these,  whose  own  titles  rested  upon  legality,  and  who 
represented  the  principle  of  small  autonomies,  were  chary  of  their 
friendship  to  a  power  representing  the  principle  of  consolidation,  and 
whose  title  rested  upon  force.  Von  Bismarck's  mode  of  dealing  was 
as  simple  as  it  was  effectual.  He  proposed  a  commercial  treaty  between 
the  Zollverein  and  the  new  kingdom  ;  and  on  the  minor  powers  object- 
ing, threatened  to  dissolve  the  Zollverein.  This  would  have  been  ruin 
to  the  commercial  interest,  and  the  German  States  were  compelled  to 
acquiesce.  Thus  by  a  single  manoeuvre  he  acquired  an  important  ally, 
and  made  the  smaller  princes,  the  friends  of  Austria,  feel  his  power. 
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Austria  now  placed  herself  on  her  old  footing  in  the  Diet,  by  admit- 
ting the  errors  of  her  former  proceedings,  calling  upon  the  Estates  of 
Holstein  to  declare  their  wishes  in  regard  to  their  future  government, 
instead  of  treating  them  as  conquered  vassals,  and  referring  the  ulti- 
mate decision  of  the  question  to  the  Federal  authority.  This  was  a 
breach  of  the  Convention  of  Gastein,  and  both  parties  prepared  for 
war.  On  one  side  were  ranged  the  powers  of  Federal  Germany,  with 
Austria  at  their  head,  and  on  the  other  was  Prussia,  with  her  single 
ally,  Italy,  with  which  a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive  had  been  con- 
cluded on  the  eighth  of  April,  1866. 

Events  now  moved  with  lightning  speed.  The  Prussian  forces  were 
marched  into  Holstein  to  prevent  the  assembling  of  the  Estates. 
Austria  protested  against  this  in  the  Diet,  and  demanded  Federal  exe- 
cution against  Prussia,  which  motion  was  carried  on  June  14th,  1866. 
The  Prussian  representative  at  once  responded  by  declaring  that  the 
Diet  had  exceeded  its  powers,  and  that  the  Germanic  Confederation 
was  dissolved.  On  June  15th  Prussia  declared  war  against  Hanover, 
Saxony,  and  Hesse,  which  had  voted  for  the  Austrian  motion,  and  on 
the  20th,  Italy  declared  war  against  Austria  and  Bavaria. 

Count  von  Bismarck  had  now  brought  matters  to  the  point  for 
which  he  had  been  so  long  striving,  and  he  had  gained  two  very  im- 
portant advantages  which  had  been  wanting  on  previous  occasions. 
He  had  secured  for  Prussia  a  powerful  ally,  and  he  had  the  tangible 
prize  of  two  most  valuable  provinces  with  their  inestimable  coast  and 
harbors  to  hold  out.  What  the  grand  conception  of  a  United  Ger- 
many and  the  Leadership  of  a  vast  Empire  had  failed  to  accomplish, 
was  achieved  by  a  simple  appeal  to  vulgar  greed. 

And  yet  he  had  not  won  the  confidence  of  the  people.  His  course 
had  been  too  tortuous ;  his  bad  faith  too  apparent ;  his  attempts  to 
represent  Austria  as  the  aggressor  upon  a  lamb-like  and  much-enduring 
Prussia,  too  preposterous  ;  his  cynical  declaration  that  there  was  no 
valid  law  but  the  law  of  force,  too  repulsive.  He  procured  a  reluctant 
support  from  the  liberal  party,  by  representing  that  no  other  course 
was  open  to  them  ;  but  they  could  not  forget  his  defection  nor  his  ar- 
bitrary violence.  The  delusion  still  subsisted  that  as  much  might  have 
been  gained  by  peaceful  proceedings  ;  and  he  was  looked  upon  as  the 
sole  author  of  a  war  which  was  about  to  deluge  Germany  with  blood. 
When,  on  the  seventh  of  May,  1866,  the  student  Blind  fired  five  barrels 
of  a  revolver  at  him  and  afterwards  killed  himself,  the  popular  sym- 
pathy was  rather  with  the  assassin  than  with  his  intended  victim.  It 
needed  the  splendors  of  a  brilliant  victory,  accompanied  by  great  and 
palpable  advantages,  to  reverse  this  sentiment. 

The  events  of  the  brief  and  decisive  campaign  of  1866  are  well 
known.  The  magnificence  and  completeness  of  the  military  success, 
gratified  the  pride  and  stimulated  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Prussians  to 
the  highest  pitch.  The  man  who  had  borne  the  odium  almost  alone, 
was  now  the  popular  hero  and  idol.  The  triumphal  entry  into  Berlin, 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  crowd,  the  ringing  of  bells  and  salvos  of 
cannon,  the  houses  hung  with  garlands  and  streets  strewn  with  flowers, 
was  recognised  as  the  triumph,  not  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Kings  and 
Princes  that  rode  elate  in  proud  and  graceful  dignity,  but  of  the  hag- 
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gard  man,  broken  down  with  mental  and  bodily  fatigue,  who  could 
hardly  sit  upon  his  horse. 

Von  Bismarck  seems  to  be  a  man  of  the  kind  which  Goethe  calls 
dcemotiic,  who  exert  an  influence  over  men  not  to  be  accounted  for  by 
any  of  their  visible  characteristics.  Sinister  in  features,  ungenial  in 
manners,  hesitating  in  speech,  he  still  exercises  an  unaccountable  fas- 
cination over  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  Much  of  this  is,  no 
doubt,  to  be  attributed  to  his  indomitable  will,  and  swift  energy,  which 
is  precisely  the  quality  in  which  his  countrymen,  brave,  resolute  and 
intelligent  as  they  are,  are  most  deficient. 

And  now  what  are  the  results  which  have  been  achieved,  over  which 
such  paeans  are  sung  ?  We  do  not  speak  of  the  results  to  Hanover  or 
the  conquered  provinces,  which,  in  addition  to  their  humiliation,  are 
forced  to  submit  to  an  administration  peculiarly  stringent  and  oppres- 
sive, but  to  Prussia  herself.  Does  the  gratified  pride,  do  the  aug- 
mented territory,  the  coveted  ports,  and  the  expanded  commerce,  com- 
pensate for  the  evil  lesson  and  the  evil  example  which  have  made 
thrifty,  intelligent,  enlightened  Prussia,  the  Schinderhannes  among  the 
nations  ?  The  lesson  that  Faustrecht  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  world  ; 
the  example  of  the  dark  and  crooked  ways,  the  cruel  and  violent 
courses  that  lead  to  the  thrones  and  crowns  and  hymns  prepared  for 
triumphant  rapacity?  Count  von  Bismarck  would  now,  it  may  be, 
gladly  have  men  forget  these  things  ;  but  they  can  not  be  forgotten. 
"  Life  would  be  too  lovely,"  it  has  been  well  said,  "  if  by  changing  our 
course  of  action  we  could  blot  out  an  entire  past." 

William  Hand  Browne. 


IV.  Le  Roy  Brown. 

THE  RICHMOND  ARSENAL. 


THE  following  extract  was  taken  from  a  copy  of  the  last  number 
of  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  published  during  the  existence  of  the 
Government  of  the  Confederate  States.  It  was  issued  on  the  Saturday 
preceding  the  eventful  April  2,  1865,  and  has  been  carefully  preserved 
by  the  writer  to  the  present  time  ;  it  is  now  offered  for  publication  as 
a  part  of  the  history  of  the  times  : 

Now  that  the  Richmond  Arsenal  has  been  removed  from  this  city,  and  all  its  stores 
and  machinery  are  beyond  the  danger  that  imperils  Richmond,  we  publish  an  ac- 
count of  the  operations  of  this  Arsenal  for  the  last  four  years,  as  some  evidence  of 
what  has  been  done  by  a  people  wholly  unprepared  for  war,  and  which  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  midst  of  the  most  terrible  war.     The  prudence  that  dictated  the 
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removal  of  the  Arsenal  and  Ordnance  Works  from  Richmond  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  any  evidence  of  intended  evacuation.  It  is  but  wise  to  anticipate  danger  and 
provide  against  its  consequences. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  had  no  musket  caps,  no  improved  arms,  no  sabres 
and  carbines,  no  powder,  no  powder  mills,  no  cap  machines,  no  armories  and  no 
organized  arsenals,  and  no  improved  cannon.  The  scarcity  of  caps  at  Manassas, 
and  the  still  more  alarming  want  of  powder,  were  too  keenly  felt  at  the  time  to  be 
soon  forgotten.  Now  we  have  cap  machines  and  powder  mills  all  over  the  Confed- 
eracy, and  an  abundance  of  the  most  improved  artillery,  and  most  simple  and  excel- 
lent machines  for  making,  filling,  pressing  and  varnishing  caps  have  been  invented 
and  patented  and  used  with  success  by  Southern  mechanics. 

Richmond  Arsenal  alone,  by  employing  a  very  few  hands,  with  this  improved  ma- 
chinery, is  prepared  to  make  300,000  caps  per  day.  These  caps,  made  with  such 
wonderful  rapidity,  have  been  most  carefully  tested  and  have  been  found  superior  to 
the  musket  caps  of  English  manufacture.  The  Confederacy  also,  now  has  powder 
mills  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  world.  In  this  connection  also,  our  fertility  of  re- 
source under  difficulties,  deserves  notice.  For  example,  when  the  scarcity  of  copper 
began  to  be  felt,  after  the  enemy  had  gained  possession  of  the  mines  of  Tennessee, 
this  want  was  immediately  supplied  by  recourse  to  the  mines  of  pure  copper  existing 
in  North  Carolina  and  elsewhere,  and  to  the  use  of  turpentine  and  apple  brandy  stills. 
Thus,  by  purchase  and  otherwise,  the  Government  has  secured  copper  and  converted 
it  into  most  ample  supplies.  So,  when  copper  ceased  to  be  attainable  for  casting  the 
Napoleon  guns,  a  light  cast-iron  banded  gun  was  immediately  substituted,  and  thus 
the  loss  of  the  mines  in  no  manner  diminished  the  resources  of  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment. Moreover,  the  gun  substituted  is  now  believed  to  be  superior  in  range  and 
durability  to  the  bronze  Napoleon.  Yet  again,  even  the  scrap  material  left  from  the 
manufacture  of  caps,  and  heretofore  of  no  use  for  caps,  has  been  converted  by  a 
Virginia  mechanic  into  an  alloy,  which  can  be  worked  and  re-worked  indefinitely,  till 
the  whole  is  made  available  for  the  cap  machine. 

Under  similar  demands  of  economy  or  necessity,  the  machines  for  making  and  filling 
cartridges  have  sprung  into  existence,  and  cotton  has  made  a  most  excellent  substitute 
for  leather,  when  converted  into  "  rubber  cloth,"  which  can  be  used  in  many  cases  on 
saddles,  but  is  especially  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  infantry  accoutrements,  and  in 
belting  for  machinery. 

But  the  Ordnance  Department  has  not  only  displayed  a  fertility  of  resource  in 
procuring  supplies,  but  a  most  commendable  diligence  in  improving  the  character  of 
those  supplies.  Thus,  the  character  of  the  artillery  ammunition,  the  most  difficult  of 
all  ordnance  stores  to  perfect,  with  our  limited  means  has  been  made  equal  to  that 
used  by  the  enemy  ;  and,  most  assuredly,  in  the  manufacture  and  preparation  of  fuses, 
much  greater  ingenuity  and  simplicity  have  been  displayed  by  the  Confederates  than 
by  their  enemies,  England  included. 

Now  what  does  this  signify  ?  It  shows  conclusively  that  our  officers  are  becoming 
more  efficient,  and  our  mechanics  are  becoming  more  skilful ;  and  whereas,  we  com- 
menced the  war  with  untrained,  awkward  apprentices,  three  years  of  patriotic  toil 
has  made  them  excellent  workmen. 

To  aid  our  readers  in  bringing  their  minds  to  contemplate  the  struggle  as  a  ivhole, 
we  append  a  little  table  of  some  of  the  principal  issues  from  the  Richmond  Arsenal 
alone,  from  July  1st,  1861,  to  January  1st,  1865  : 

Statement  of  principal  issues  from  the  Richmond  Arsenal,  from   July   1st,    1861,  to 
January  1st,  1865  : 

ARTILLERY   EQUIPMENTS,   &C. 

341  columbiads  and  siege  guns,  921,441  rounds  field,  siege   and  sea- 
1,306  field  pieces  of  all  descriptions,                               coast  ammunition, 

1,375  field  gun  carriages,  1,456,190  friction  primers, 

875  caissons,  1,110,966  fuses, 

152  forges,  T7-423  port  fires, 

6,852  sets  artillery  harness,  3,985  rockets. 

INFANTRY  AND  CAVALRY  ARMS,  ACCOUTREMENTS,  &C. 

323,231   infantry  arms,  375,510  sets  infantry  and  cavalry  ac- 

34,067  cavalry  arms,  coutrements, 

6,074  pistols,  188, 1S1  knapsacks, 

44,877  swords  and  sabres,  478,498  haversacks, 
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328,977  canteens  and  straps,  75, 611  cavalry  halters, 

115,087  gun  and  carbine  slings,  35,464  saddle  blankets, 

72,413,854  small  arm  cartridges,  59,624  pairs  spurs, 

146,901,250  percussion  caps,  42,285  horse  brushes, 

69,41s  cavalry  saddles,  56,903  curry  combs. 
85,139  cavalry  bridles, 

The  enormous  amount  of  these  issues  will  not  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  every 
one.  The  number  of  field  guns  here  given  is  quite  remarkable  ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  artillery  has  been  furnished  and  used  in  this  war  than  was 
ever  before  used  by  any  armies  of  the  world. 

Assuming  that  the  issues  from  the  Richmond  Arsenal  have  been  half  of  all  the  issues 
to  the  Confederate  armies,  which  may  not  be  far  from  the  truth,  and  that  (100,000)  one 
hundred  thousand  of  the  enemy  have  been  slain,  not  regarding  the  wounded  and  those 
who  died  of  disease,  it  will  appear  from  the  above  statement  that  about  (150)  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  lead  and  (350)  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  iron 
have  .been  fired  for  every  man  killed  ;  and  if  the  proportion  of  killed  and  wounded 
be  as  one  to  six,  it  would  further  appear  that  one  man  was  disabled  for  every  200 
rounds  expended.  In  former  wars,  with  the  old  smooth-bored  musket,  it  was  gener- 
ally said  that  "  his  weight  in  lead  is  required  for  every  man  who  is  slain,"  but  from 
the  above  statistics  it  does  not  appear  that  the  improved  rifle  requires  a  particle  less. 

It  will  further  appear  to  any  one  fond  of  curious  statistics,  who  may  reduce  the 
"  moving  force  "  of  the  projectiles  to  "  horse  power,"  that  the  force  requisite  to  kill 
one  man  will  be  represented  by  about  one  thousand  horse  power,  a  force  sufficient 
perhaps  to  move  the  greater  part  of  all  the  more  important  machinery  of  all  kinds  in 
Richmond. 

The  same  supposition  as  to  the  proportionate  issues  from  Richmond  Arsenal  would 
lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  about  (700,000)  seven  hundred  thousand  muskets  have 
been  issued  to  the  Confederate  armies,  (6S,ooo)  sixty-eight  thousand  cavalry  arms, 
and  more  than  (138,000)  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  cavalry  saddles,  and 
(170,000)  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  cavalry  bridles. 

And  now,  considering  all  these  enormous  expenditures  of  material  and  ammunition, 
it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  no  battle  has  yet  been  lost  by  the  Confederate  armies  for 
the  want  of  ammunition. 

The  "  statement  of  principal  issues  from  the  Richmond  Arsenal, 
&c,"  contained  in  the  above  extract  can  be  safely  relied  on  as  accurate, 
it  having  been  copied  from  the  official  report  preserved  at  the  Arsenal, 
consolidating  all  issues. 

The  enormous  amount  of  thirteen  hundred  "  field  pieces  of  all  de- 
scriptions "  classed  among  the  issues,  does  not  signify  that  that  number 
was  manufactured  at  the  Arsenal  ;  but  that  number  includes  all  those 
obtained  by  manufacture,  by  purchase,  or  by  capture,  and  afterwards 
issued  therefrom. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  the  war  connected  with 
the  manufacture  of  percussion  caps  which  is  not  generally  known.  After 
the  Federals  had  captured  the  copper  mines  of  Tennessee,  great  anxiety 
was  excited  as  to  the  future  store  of  copper  from  which  to  manufacture 
percussion  caps.  The  casting  of  bronze  field  pieces  was  immediately 
suspended  —  a  banded  iron  12-pounder  of  light  weight  being  substituted 
therefor  —  and  all  available  copper  was  hoarded  with  great  care  for 
the  manufacture  of  caps.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  supply 
would  be  exhausted,  and  the  armies  rendered  useless,  unless  other 
sources  could  be  obtained.  No  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the 
supply  from  abroad,  though  large  orders  were  forwarded,  so  stringent 
was  the  blockade.  In  this  emergency,  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
Arsenal  conceived  the  idea  of  impressing,  purchasing,  or  of  somehow 
getting  possession  of  and  rendering  available,  some  of  the  large  number 
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of  turpentine  and  apple  brandy  stills  found  in  the  old  North  State. 
An  officer  was  immediately  dispatched  with  the  necessary  orders,  who 
by  use  of  extraordinary  energy  was  enabled  to  forward  the  amount  ne- 
cessary for  the  daily  use.  The  stills  were  cut  to  pieces,  re-rolled,  and 
handed  over  to  the  cap  manufacturer,  and  thus  were  all  the  caps  used 
by  the  armies  of  the  Confederate  States  during  the  last  twelve  months 
of  the  war,  manufactured  from  the  copper  stills  of  North  Carolina.  At 
first  many  hands  were  employed,  but  after  the  completion  of  the  ma- 
chinery, which  was  an  improvement  on  the  old  U.  S-  machine,  eight 
hands,  of  which  only  two  were  men,  the  rest  being  boys  and  girls,  fre- 
quently completed  from  the  strip  copper,  within  eight  hours,  over 
three  hundred  thousand  caps  —  stamping,  filling,  pressing,  and  varnish- 
ing them.  These  caps  were  frequently  compared  by  a  distinguished 
scientific  officer  with  others  obtained  by  purchase,  and  pronounced  to 
be  superior  in  resisting  effects  of  moisture,  and  in  general  efficiency. 
For  the  completion  of  these  machines,  the  Confederate  Government 
awarded  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars, 
being  about  two  thousand  dollars  in  gold.  When  the  supplies  of  nitric 
acid  and  mercury  were  exhausted,  excellent  caps  were  made  and  used 
without  the  use  of  a  fulminate. 

The  infantry  arms  issued  included,  besides  the  arms  manufactured  at 
the  C.  S.  Armory,  all  those  obtained  by  purchase  or  capture,  as  well 
as  those  turned  over  to  the  C.  S.  Arsenal  from  the  State  of  Virginia. 

At  the  time  of  the  evacuation  of  the  city  of  Richmond,  there  were  pro- 
bably about  twenty-five  thousand  rounds  artillery  ammunition,  mostly  for 
siege  guns,  in  the  store-houses  of  the  Arsenal.  During  the  Sunday  night 
of  the  evacuation,  an  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  the  ammunition  by 
throwing  it  into  the  river  ;  the  Arsenal  being  situated  at  the  foot  of 
7th  street.  This  was  soon  abandoned,  owing  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking  and  the  small  number  of  hands  that  could  be  controlled. 
Several  canal  boats  were  filled  with  the  most  valuable  cap  machinery 
and  small  arms,  and  ordered  to  Lynchburg. 

The  Confederate  Government,  through  its  officers,  has  often  been 
held  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Richmond  on  the 
morning  of  the  3d  April  ;  and  the  burning  of  the  Arsenal  has  been 
instanced  as  one  of  its  acts.  This  is  far  from  the  fact.  Every  possible 
effort  was  made  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  Richmond  Arsenal. 
The  writer  happens  to  know  that  the  commanding  officer,  between  five 
and  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  April,  visited  every  build- 
ing, had  the  gas  extinguished,  and  instructed  the  guards  to  shoot  down 
any  man  who  attempted  to  fire  a  building.  One  hour  afterwards  the 
rapid  and  terrible  explosions  of  shells  heard  in  the  distance  convinced 
him  that  that  part  of  the  city  where  but  lately  was  heard  the  whistle 
of  the  engine,  the  sound  of  the  hammer,  and  busy  whirl  of  machinery, 
giving  employment  day  and  night  to  hundreds  of  busy  hands,  was  now 
being  made  desolate  by  the  torch  applied  by  the  incendiary,  or  by  a 
frantic  mob. 

W.  Le  Roy  Brown. 
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BABBY    JOHN 


BABBY  John  was  not  a  baby  at  all,  but  the  Kafir  corruption  of 
the  Dutch  for  our  English  baboon.  Babby  John  —  'a  fellow  of 
infinite  jest,  of  a  most  excellent  fancy' — was  my  tame  baboon. 

When  I  became  possessed  of  this  treasure,  I  was  living  in  Pieter- 
maritzburg,  the  capital  of  Port  Natal,  South  Africa  —  a  place  which  pre- 
viously unknown  to  most  stay-at-home  Englishmen,  has  recently  acquir- 
ed quite  a  celebrity  as  the  abode  of  Bishop  Colenso  and  his  Zulu  tutor 
in  divinity.  In  a  suburb  of  this  town  I  had  a  little  bachelor's  cottage, 
where  I  lived  with  a  naked  Kafir  as  my  henchman,  and  cultivated  the 
acquaintance  of  the  brute  creation,  of  which  I  had  a  collection  which 
made  gardening  out  of  the  question.  I  laid  out,  or  rather  left  alone  my 
little  domain  to  be  a  miniature  menagerie,  and  of  all  living  things  to 
grace  it  I  coveted  a  baboon.  Now,  Babby  John  was  an  established  fa- 
vourite at  a  hotel  in  the  town,  but  the  proprietor  became  bankrupt,  and 
on  the  sale  of  his  assets  I  became  the  delighted  purchaser  of  his  pet. 

Arrived  at  home,  my  first  care  was  to  lodge  Babby  John  for  the  night, 
till  I  could  secure  him  properly  in  the  morning.  Among  his  native 
rocks  and  wilds,  his  genius  might  have  found  a  thousand  ways  of  di- 
verting itself;  but  being  in  captivity,  Babby  John  was  wont  to  employ 
the  whole  powers  of  his  mind  in  the  devising,  and  the  whole  powers  of 
his  body  in  the  perpetration  of  mischief.  Like  Shakspeare's  Don  John, 
'Any  bar,  any  cross,  any  impediment  was  medicinable  to  him.'  For 
the  first  night,  I  tied  him  to  a  post  in  the  verandah.  He  had  a  bit  of 
bread  and  half  a  cup  of  coffee,  then  curled  himself  up  and  went  to  sleep, 
as  I  thought  for  the  night.  Early  in  the  morning,  I  was  awaked  by 
loud  exclamations  and  guttural  '  waughs !  '  from  my  Kafir,  and,  on  pro- 
ceeding to  learn  the  cause,  discovered  Babby  John,  though  it  was 
barely  light,  at  work  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  He  had 
pulled  up  all  the  tiles,  forming  the  pavement  of  the  verandah,  within 
his  reach,  broken  all  he  could,  and  thrown  the  rest  away.  When  I  came 
to  interrupt  his  pastime,  he  was  hard  at  work  on  the  house-wall  pick- 
ing out  the  mortar  with  his  long  lean  fore-finger.  He  had  already  re- 
moved two  or  three  bricks,  and  bade  fair  to  make  a  considerable  exca- 
vation in  a  hour  or  two.  Without  stopping  for  a  moment  in  his  work, 
he  was  making  most  diabolical  grimaces  whenever  the  Kafir  approach- 
ed him. 

Next,  I  tied  him  up  in  a  grove  of  Syringa  trees ;  here  he  waged  war 
against  all  passengers.  Threatening,  chattering,  screaming,  shewing 
his  teeth,  wrinkling  his  brows,  and  exhibiting  his  white  eyebrows  till  he 
seemed  as  if  he  was  being  worked  by  a  string  inside  like  a  doll,  he  ef- 
fectually stopped  all  passage.  Once  or  twice  he  laid  ambuscades  by  con- 
cealing himself  on  a  bough,  and  incontinently  dropping  on  the  head  of 
any  one  passing  beneath.  Next,  I  fastened  him  to  a  tree  in  a  hedge 
where  he  could  do  no  possible  harm.     But  here  again  his  talent  for  am- 
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buscades  was  so  conspicuous  that  I  heard  screams  all  day  long.  His 
'  custom  of  an  afternoon '  was  to  lie  snugly  concealed  at  the  top  of  the 
hedge  ;  and  when  any  one  approached  unsuspectingly  on  the  road,  Bab- 
by  John  would  launch  himself  at  his  or  her  head  ;  and  though  always 
brought  up  by  his  chain,  still,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  the  totally  unexpect- 
ed apparition  of  a  flying  baboon  was  trying  to  the  nerves. 

After  a  day  or  two  of  these  vagaries  on  the  part  of  Babby  John,  I 
was  favoured  with  a  visit  from  my  landlord.  I  found  this  gentleman 
standing  in  the  garden,  within  easy  reach  of  Babby  John,  whose 
thoughts,  however,  were  apparently  like  those  of  the  Dying  Gladiator, 
'far  away,'  as  he  sat  with  his  back  to  us,  picking  his  teeth  with  a  thorn. 
'  Beg  pard'n,  sir,'  said  my  landlord,  '  but  I've  been  ast  to  call  by  several 
parties  respectin'  that  there  hape,  which  he  carries  on  to  that  extent, 
sir,  what  with  a-throwin'  of  hissell  at  parties'  'eads  when  parties  is 
a-passin',  and  makin'  of  them  there  ojous  faces,  as  well  he  knows  how, 

specially  at  female  parties,  when  female  parties  is  a-passin',  that 

O  gemini !  help !  murder ! '  A  sound  blow  with  a  stick  dislodged 
Babby  John  from  the  terrified  orator's  shoulders,  and  prevented  a  laud- 
able design  he  had  conceived  of  pulling  up  that  gentleman's  whiskers 
by  the  roots.  Many  were  my  apologies,  and  I  promised  that  for  the 
future  Babby  John  should  lead  a  perfectly  secluded  life. 

I  now  began  to  feel  I  had  a  most  unmanageable  pet  in  Babby  John, 
and  to  think  that  if  those  ancient  mariners  of  Solomon,  who,  in  com- 
pany with  the  navy  of  Hiram,  went  to  Tarshish  for  apes  and  peacocks, 
returned  with  a  cargo  of  Babby  Johns,  truly  they  had  but  a  wearisome 
passage  home. 

Determined  to  place  Babby  John  where  he  would  be  entirely  harm- 
less, I  found  a  vacant  space  at  the  back  of  my  cottage,  and  there  I 
fixed  a  pole  in  the  ground,  to  which  I  fastened  Babby  John,  and 
indulged  him  with  a  chain  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  length.  I  also 
furnished  him  with  an  old  tin  packing-case,  which  might  serve  him  as 
a  shelter  by  night,  an  umbrella  by  day,  and  a  shield  wherewith  to  shel- 
ter his  ugly  face  when  any  visitor  took  a  fancy  to  throw  stones  at  him. 
The  herbage  in  the  spot  I  had  selected  was  rank  and  luxuriant,  and 
Babby  John,  when  placed  in  his  new  abode,  was  entirely  lost  for  a 
time  to  external  observation.  The  novelty  of  his  situation,  and  the 
variety  of  occupation  suddenly  thrust  upon  his  hands,  at  first  seemed 
almost  to  bewilder  him.  But  soon  recovering  his  presence  of  mind, 
he  devoted  himself  to  a  thorough  survey  of  his  premises  —  at  least  I 
supposed  so,  judging  from  the  constant  movement  in  the  grass,  and 
the  occasional  apparition  of  a  green  arched  back,  when  he  gave  a  kind 
of  'buck-jump'  to  express  his  light-heartedness.  His  next  duty  was, 
as  became  a  colonial  settler,  to  make  a  clearing.  This  he  accomplished 
in  the  most  workmanlike  manner  in  the  space  of  a  few  days,  grubbing 
up  most  of  the  grass  by  the  roots,  and  in  a  wonderfully  short  time 
causing  his  domain  to  appear  as  bare  as  a  turnpike  road.  He  did 
not,  however,  in  the  course  of  his  practical  labours  neglect  the  duties 
of  a  savant.  It  was  clear  that  all  insect  life  was  to  be  inquired  into  and 
banished,  and  accordingly  very  few  beetles  or  smaller" insects  of  any 
kind  escaped  an  anatomical  investigation.  He  had  (what  philosopher 
is  without  his  weakness?)  a  superstition  on  the  subject  of  lizards,  and, 
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when  he  met  one,  screamed  and  made  faces  at  it  till  it  retired.  All 
the  frogs  and  toads  he  saw  he  chased,  caught,  and  then  threw  away. 
But  in  removing  a  thick  tuft  of  grass  he  discovered  a  snake ;  then  his 
terror  knew  no  bounds ;  it  was  by  turns  abject  and  frantic.  He  flew 
round  his  pole  till  he  resembled  a  firework,  and  tugged  at  his  chain 
till  it  snapped  ;  when  free,  he  rushed  into  the  house,  and  sought  shelter 
under  my  bed.  Extracted  from  this  hiding-place  by  the  tail,  he  clung 
with  the  most  suffocating  fondness  to  my  neck ;  nor,  till  he  was  satis- 
fied that  the  snake  was  really  gone,  could  he  be  induced  to  return  to 
his  pole. 

Babby  John  frequently  broke  loose  from  his  chain.  It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  I  bought  new  and  stronger  chains;  some  part  —  the  sta- 
ple, the  buckle,  or  a  weak  link  —  would  in  time  yield  to  the  efforts 
prompted  by  the  thoughts  of  freedom  which  throbbed  in  that  little 
hairy  bosom.  When  he  did  get  free,  one  was  not  kept  long  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  fact ;  shrieks  of  chattering  joy  from  the  escaped  prisoner, 
yells  from  the  Kafirs,  screams  from  passers-by,  and  the  clash  of  chains 
over  neighbouring  roofs,  proclaimed  the  glad  news.  At  times,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  taking  possession  of  my  own  roof,  where  his  favour- 
ite pastime  was  to  pull  off  the  tiles,  and  throw  them  down  the  chimney. 
The  only  way  to  cajole  him  from  '  that  bad  eminence '  was  by  the  offer 
of  a  glass  of  gin  and  water.  This  was  a  treat  he,  like  many  of  his 
human  brethren,  could  not  resist.  It  cost  him  a  pang,  to  be  sure :  he 
knew  that  he  would  be  seized  by  the  tail,  and  consigned  again  to  cap- 
tivity, if  he  descended  to  obtain  the  refreshment ;  but  (O  Father  Mat- 
hew!)  the  temptation  was  generally  too  strong.  At  times,  however,  he 
would  rush  off  at  once  to  neighbouring  premises.  He  seemed  to  know 
that  his  career  of  freedom  would  be  short,  and  therefore,  on  these 
excursions,  endeavoured  —  and  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  — 
generally  with  success,  to  eat  the  greatest  quantity  of  fruit,  and  do 
the  greatest  amount  of  mischief,  in  the  shortest  given  time.  In  upset- 
ting anything,  his  talents  came  out  very  strong.  Once  I  caught  him 
on  my  dinner-table,  busily  employed  in  mixing  the  vinegar  with  the 
mustard,  an  operation  which  he  effected  with  the  air  of  a  philosopher 
performing  a  chemical  experiment. 

One  out  of  many  of  his  pranks  I  particularly  recollect.  I  heard  one 
day  so  loud  a  chatter  of  pleasure  and  defiance,  that  I  knew  at  once 
Babby  John  was  at  liberty.  I  rushed  out  of  the  house  just  in  time  to 
see  him  disappear  in  the  direction  of  a  house  inhabited  by  a  man  of 
exceedingly  irascible  and  litigious  temperament.  Not  a  moment  was  to 
be  lost,  for  I  knew  that  Babby  John  would  at  once  proceed  to  obnox- 
ious exploits,  and  accordingly  I  started  at  full  speed  in  pursuit.  But  I 
had  a  considerable  distance  to  go  round,  and  the  pursued  had  taken  a 
more  direct  route.  When  I  got  to  the  house,  I  found  all  the  windows 
and  doors  closed,  the  children  screaming  inside,  and  the  owner,  whose 
face  was  scarlet  with  fury,  engaged  in  filling  his  pocket  with  large 
stones.  Assuming  an  air  of  persuasive  humility,  I  inquired,  with  all 
the  politeness  I  could  muster,  whether  he'd  seen  such  a  thing  as  an 
escaped  baboon  there  or  thereabouts. 

'  You  call  'im  a  baboon,  you  do  ? '  he  said  pantingly. 

I  submitted  deferentially  that  my  description  of  the  animal  was  zo- 
ologically correct. 
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'Then,'  he  replied,  '  you  may  call  'im  what  you  like ;  but  I  call  'im, 
(the  rest  of  his  definition  may  be  best  described  as  consisting  of  vari- 
ous parts  of  speech). — What's  he  been  a-doin'  on  ?  Well,  this  is  what 
he's  been  a-doin'  on.  He's  been  a-climbin'  up  the  back  of  my  'ouse, 
and  then  a-droppin'  permiscus  on  the  'eads  of  my  children  as  were  a- 
playin'  in  front  of  my  'ouse.' 

'  Yes,'  said  a  shrill  female  voice  from  the  partially  opened  window  ; 
1  and  it's  a  mercy  and  a  goodness  gracious  blessin'  if  they  don't  have 
fits  for  the  rest  of  their  little  lives.' 

'  May  you,'  continued  the  husband,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  mine 
most  meekly  put — 'may  you  come  in  an'  capter  of  'im  ?  No;  I'm 
dashed  if  you  may.^What's  he  a-doin'  on  now?  Well,  this  is  what 
he's  a-doin'  on.  Why,  he's  a-settin'  as  unconcerned  as  nothin'  in  the 
back-garding  a-rootin'  up  the  inions. — What  am  I  a-goin'  to  do  with 
'im  ?     Why,  I  am  a-goin'  to  kill  'im  with  these  'ere  stones.' 

So  saying,  he  left  me,  and  proceeded  to  the  attack.  I  watched  from 
the  road.  Babby  John  was  fully  equal  to  the  occasion ;  in  fact,  he 
shone.  He  ducked,  dived,  jumped,  and  pirouetted  in  the  onion-bed  ; 
he  '  disguised  fair  nature  with  hard-favoured  rage  ; '  he  used  a  flower- 
pot as  a  shield,  and  was  critically  interested  when  a  stone  broke  it. 
And  finally  —  but  not  till  the  patience  and  stones  of  his  assailant  were 
alike  exhausted  —  he  came  home  with  an  armful  of  spoils,  and  was 
peaceably  secured. 

The  end  of  Babby  John  was  tragic,  though  strictly  in  keeping  with 
the  tenor  of  his  life.  I  gave  him  to  a  pastrycook ;  and  after  a  week's 
residence  in  his  new  quarters,  one  night  he  broke  loose,  and  entered 
burglariously  into  the  shop,  with  intent  to  commit  a  felony.  The  crime 
produced  its  own  punishment,  for  the  next  morning,  Babby  John  was 
found  stiff  and  stark  on  the  floor,  having,  to  say  the  truth,  eaten  him- 
self to  death  with  tarts.  His  white  closed  eyelids  shewed  ghastly  in 
his  swarthy  visage,  and  his  lithe  black  hands  were  clasped,  in  the 
pangs  of  indigestion,  over  his  distended  stomach. 

Poor  Babby  John !  He  made,  as  far  as  appearances  went,  a  very 
indifferent  corpse.  '  He  who  had  bent  him  o'er  the  dead '  would,  in 
Babby  John's  case,  scarcely  be  inclined  to  seek  another  opportunity  of 
doing  so.  In  fact,  a  '  late  lamented  one  '  of  the  monkey  tribe  is  not  a 
pleasing  object;  and  therefore,  let  me  seriously  advise  any  intending 
emigrant,  who  may  perchance  some  day  be  compelled  to  dine  off  mon- 
key, not  to  see  his  dinner  before  it  is  cooked  and  served.  Neverthe- 
less, a  common  green  monkey  baked  in  a  pie  with  slices  of  bacon  is 
not  bad  eating.     Experto  crede. 
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Y  Dear  Niece, —  I  duly  received  your  present;  and,  having 
now  reached  that  eminently  satisfactory  period  of  life  at  which 
references  to  age  cease  to  be  either  ungenteel  or  unpleasant,  thank  you 
for  your  remembrance  of  me  on  my  birthday.  The  prayer-book  is 
really  an  artistic  curiosity,  and  the  satin-lined  morocco  case  a  worthy 
guardian  of  its  beauties.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  handled  a  prettier 
book,  and  I  am  sure  I  never  saw  one  more  suggestive.  The  type  is  so 
fine,  the  initial  letters  in  red  and  blue  are  so  effective,  the  smooth  cream- 
tinted,  polished  ivory  of  the  covers  is  a  positive  luxury  to  the  touch. 
My  monogram  is  so  neatly  and  tastefully  executed,  and  the  clasp  — 
what  shall  I  say  of  the  clasp  ?  Elegance  itself,  and  so  sweetly  appro- 
priate —  a  cross  and  a  crown  of  thorns  !  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  ex- 
press my  admiration  of  the  advance  the  decorative  arts  have  made 
since  I  had  my  first,  own,  independent  Prayer-book  —  a  stumpy  little 
volume,  bound  in  strong  red  leather,  with  Watts's  Hymns  at  the  end  — 
and  first  read  furtively  from  its  pages  the  Order  for  the  Solemnisation 
of  Holy  Matrimony,  while  my  parents  were  engaged  with  the  Litany, 
and  my  brother  —  your  father,  my  dear  niece,  but  who  was  a  little  boy 
in  those  days  —  was  straining  his  neck  unnaturally  in  order  to  look  at 
the  clock  under  the  organ-loit,  and  whispering  his  earnest  hope  that 
the  sermon  mi^ht  not  be  a  long  one. 

The  stumpy  little  book  and  your  very  elegant  birthday  present  are  both 
before  me  at  this  moment,  and  something  other  than  the  gap  of  time 
seems  to  me  to  lie  between  the  contrast  presented  by  each  to  the 
other.  Change,  wide-reaching  in  its  range,  and  radical  in  its  nature, 
and  a  new  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  stumpy  little  book,  and 
all  that  of  which  its  contents  are  an  epitome,  are  symbolised  to  my 
mind  by  that  very  elegant  volume  which  closes  its  ivory  covers  over 
the  selfsame  utterances,  shuts  in  with  its  golden  cross  and  crown  of 
thorns  the  selfsame  tremendous  truths.  Now  you  are  taking  fright,  no 
doubt,  and  will  turn  over  the  ensuing  pages  of  my  letter,  and  glance 
alarmed  at  their  number,  under  the  horrible  anticipation  that  you  are 
about  to  be  bored  with  ritualism,  the  rubrics,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
sealed  book.  Don't  be  frightened ;  I  care  nothing  about  these  things, 
in  the  sense  of  disputation  or  denouncement,  and  think  about  them  in 
the  main  only  to  wonder  at  the  acrimony  and  ferocity  with  which  well- 
intentioned  persons,  doubtless  perfectly  sincere  in  their  several  ways 
of  thinking, 

"  Squabble  for  words  upon  the  altar-floor, 
And  rend  the  book  in  struggles  for  the  binding." 

There  it  is,  my  dear  niece  ;  that  is  just  what  I  am  thinking  of —  "  book  " 
and  "  binding."  We  have  a  great  deal  of  binding  in  these  days,  and 
pious  prettinesses  are  quite  the  thing.     I  don't  object  to  them,  by  any 
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means  ;  I  rather  like  them.  The  affectation  of  roughness  and  plain- 
ness in  public  worship,  and  extreme  simplicity  in  all  its  adjuncts, 
means  in  general  an  unpleasant  coarse  familiarity  with  sacred  things, 
and  a  kind  of  boastful  intimacy  with  the  Almighty,  which  is  rather  too 
much  in  the  style  of  General  Fladdock's  reminiscences  of  his  tour  in 
Europe,  for  my  taste.  I  have  noticed,  too,  without  surprise,  but  with 
come  amusement,  that  people  who  affect  that  kind  of  thing  are  remark- 
ably sensitive  to  worldly  distinctions — dearly  love  a  lord,  and  do  the 
gilded-saloon  business  with  quite  as  much  gusto  as  their  neighbours 
of  an  opposite  tendency  in  pious  practices,  and  with  a  good  deal  more 
servility.  The  fact  —  sad  but  true — is,  that  there  is  nothing  out  of 
which  human  nature  cannot  manage  to  extract  self-glorification,  and 
that  it  gets  the  very  largest  supplies  of  that  dangerous  aliment  out  of 
what  it  calls  religion,  whose  essential  principle,  whose  absolute  mean- 
ing, is  the  conquest  and  renunciation  of  self.  Out  of  pretty  prayer- 
books,  for  instance,  what  a  number  of  pleasant  feelings  are  to  be  had, 
and  how  self-complacently  pious  they  make  a  number  of  people  !  I 
have  seldom  seen  you  look  so  charming  as  when,  dressed  with  that 
exquisite  and  discriminating  taste  which  distinguishes  you,  which  rejects 
the  excesses  of  fashion,  designed  cunningly  to  capture  the  fancy  of  the 
vulgar,  but  is  impressed  with  its  true  mysterious  cachet,  you  set  forth 
on  your  way  to  church,  carrying  in  your  faultlessly-gloved  hand  a  pretty 
Prayer-book.  In  the  first  place,  you  walk  to  church  ;  you  don't  take 
out  the  carriage  on  Sunday.  Of  course  not ;  it  is  not  proper  ;  it  is 
contrary  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  dictates  of  bon  ton.  And  how 
very  nice  it  is  when  these  two  authorities  happen  to  agree,  is  it  not? 
It  is  not  so  pleasant  when  they  don't ;  but  then  that  does  not  occur  so 
often  on  Sundays;  and  on  weekdays  —  well,  on  weekdays  it  is  quite 
another  thing,  you  know,  and  one  has  not  got  to  think  so  much  about 
it.  Thus,  a  pleasantly  meritorious  mood  of  mind,  which  persuades 
itself  with  the  utmost  ease  that  it  is  humility,  is  created  for  you  before 
you  arrive  at  the  sacred  edifice,  and  it  is  agreeably  maintained  by  the 
solemn  sonorous  service,  the  music  of  the  pealing  organ,  the  rhythm  of 
the  chants,  the  happily-blended  colours  in  the  light  which  shines 
through  the  gorgeous-tinted  windows,  the  composed  and  decorous 
deportment  of  the  well-dressed  congregation.  I  take  that  for  granted. 
You  would  not  attend  any  church  where  the  people  were  not  too  well 
bred  to  be  ill-behaved,  doing  their  hebdomadal  two  hours  of  devotion 
with  decency.  And  what  an  array  of  pretty  Prayer-books !  what  a 
glowing  display  of  binding!  —  from  the  delicate  buff  or  blue  of  the 
tiny  toy  in  diamond  type,  which  slips  easily  into  the  waistcoat-pocket 
of  your  devoted  admirer,  Sir  Carnaby  Jenks  (his  demeanour  in  church 
is  really  perfect ;  and  I  think  you  have  told  me  he  valses  divinely),  to 
the  gorgeous  crimson  and  gold  of  the  splendid  volumes  turned  over 
with  dainty  reverence  by  that  delightful  clergyman  whose  hands  and 
feet  are  "  models,"  and  whose  voice  is  "  marvellous,"  lending  a  thrilling 
interest  to  the  Lessons,  and  giving  the  Nicene  Creed  and  the  Ten 
Commandments  quite  a  new  effect.  What  a  pity  it  is  the  criminal 
classes  cannot  hear  him  !  —  for,  of  course,  the  people  before  whom  he 
declaims  the  Law  are  not  those  who  break  it.  If  only  Bill  Sykes  could 
be  commanded  in  those  grand  tones  to  "  do  no  murder,"  and  Mr.  Fa- 
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gin's  pupils  taught  to  despise  themselves,  by  being  contemptuously 
told,  "thou  shalt  not  steal"!  Still,  you  find  it  pleasant  —  affecting 
even  —  to  hear,  ever  so  often  repeated,  with  such  effect  that  it  is  almost 
as  if  a  stray  strain  of  last  night's  opera  floated  about  among  the  calm 
Sunday  hours,  what  other  people  are  on  no  account  to  do,  or  to  leave 
undone.  The  whole  scene  is  pretty  and  not  unedifying ;  yet  is  there 
not  more  "binding"  than  "book"  about  it?  In  your  own  case,  I 
mean,  not  to  discuss  that  of  other  people, —  let  us  remember  charity, 
particularly  apropos  of  church, —  is  there  very  much  in  all  this  beyond 
propriety  and  prettiness  —  the  two  principles  which  you,  and  women 
like  you,  apply  to  all  your  lives,  weekdays  and  Sundays,  and  which  are 
commendable  principles,  so  far  as  they  go?  But  that  is  really  not  far, 
in  the  most  successful  instances  of  their  application  ;  and  you  make 
the  great  and  fatal  mistake  of  putting  too  much  upon  them.  You  sub- 
stitute them  for  stronger  and  better  things.  They  are  too  feeble  for 
the  real  work  of  life,  these  well-trained  steeds  of  fashion  and  fancy  ; 
they  cannot  pull  you  through  the  desert  ways  and  along  the  uphill 
unsheltered  roads  which  you  must  travel  in  time.  Of  course,  you  have 
no  intention  of  making  any  such  journey;  that  is  understood.  Young 
people  never  have  ;  and  they  have  an  ingenious  fashion  of  regarding 
their  elders  when  in  affliction  and  misadventure  with  a  scornful  and 
intolerant  surprise,  as  if  such  occurrences  were  the  sufferer's  own  fault, 
and  they  really  wondered  how  they  could  be  so  tiresome  and  stupid. 
But  you  will  find  yourself  going  that  road  some  day  ;  and  if  it  has 
not  been  more  "book"  than  "binding"  with  you  before  that  day  comes, 
I  cannot  see  how  you  are  to  accomplish  the  journey  without  immense 
disaster  and  suffering.  When  my  old  book  was  new,  I  think  people 
did  not  play  so  much  with  religion  as  they  do  now.  I  suppose  they 
had  not  more  real  piety  on  the  great  average  of  society  ;  but  I  think 
such  as  had  any  religion  at  all  kept  it  apart  from  the  "  vive  la  bagatelle  " 
system  which  had  commenced  its  insinuating  career  even  then,  and  has 
now  reached  a  height  which  is  simply  disgusting  to  us,  old  people,  and 
will  soon,  I  hope,  begin  to  disgust  you  young  ones.  I  find  it  impos- 
sible to  reconcile  myself  to  the  irrationality  prevalent  among  you  all, 
who  are  so  wonderfully  wise  in  your  own  conceit ;  who  give  an  unhes- 
itating social  assent  to  the  contents  of  this  book,  the  same  in  the  old 
as  in  the  new  ;  who  lavish  art,  ingenuity,  upon  its  exterior ;  who  pay 
it  a  pretty  graceful  deference,  and  yet  live,  and  talk,  and  act,  just  as  if 
not  a  word  of  it  were  true,  or  if,  being  true,  it  really  did  not  matter. 
You  all  go  on  as  if  the  tremendous  realities  of  this  life,  and  that  of 
the  world  to  come,  were  somebody  else's  business,  and  not  yours.  The 
state  of  mind  of  society  in  general  is  precisely  like  that  of  Major 
Bagstock,  when  he  remarked,  "  with  the  disinterested  composure  of  an 
immortal  being,"  that  Mr.  Dombey's  deceased  mother-in-law  "  never 
did  wrap  up  enough." 

Since  my  old  Prayer-book  was  new  how  many  times  have  all  the 
phases  of  life  which  it  epitomises  fulfilled  themselves  for  people  whom 
I  have  known,  I  wonder  !  That  would  not  be  an  uninstructive  list  to 
make  out  some  day.  Suppose  you  were  to  put  the  same  question  to 
yourself,  and  set  seriously  about  producing  the  answer,  at  a  leisure 
moment,  when  there  is  nothing  new  or  amusing  on  hand,  and  the  last 
3° 
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Paris  fashions  are  only  seven  days  old  ;  so  that  you  have  got  over  the 
excitement  of  last  week,  and  are  not  yet  involved  in  that  of  the  week 
after  next.  My  memory  ranges  over  many  j'ears,  and  yours  over  onlv 
a  few  ;  but  the  chiming  of  "  the  old  clock  on  the  stairs  "  would  have 
plenty  of  meaning  for  you  if  you  listened  to  it  with  your  pretty  Prayer- 
hook  in  your  hand.  I  used  my  old  book  at  your  baptism,  my  dear  j 
and  though  I  have  never  had  any  occasion  to  profit  by  that  surreptitious 
study  which  I  have  before  alluded  to,  I  have  "  assisted  "  at  a  good 
many  weddings,  and  heard  many  blithe  utterances  of  that  "  I  will," 
which  perhaps  has  never,  in  any  phase  of  society,  meant  quite  as  much 
as  it  ought,  but  which  certainly  meant  a  great  deal  more  formerly  than 
it  does  now.  With  all  the  alterations  and  improvements  of  modern 
times  extended  pretty  lavishly  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  why 
do  they  not  improve  the#  Marriage  Service  in  accordance  with  the  ad- 
vance of  the  age,  and  say,  "  till  death  or  divorce  do  us  part  "?  They 
mean  it  ;  why  don't  they  say  it  ?  When  so  very  much  more  than  is 
meant  is  said  upon  every  other  occasion,  it  seems  peculiarly  hard  that 
less  should  be  said  upon  this.  I  will  use  my  new  book  at  your  wedding; 
and  between  this  time  and  that  auspicious  hour — after  which,  I  pre- 
sume, I  had  better  for  ever  hold  my  peace  —  suppose  you  were  to  study 
that  lovely  tortoiseshell-and-silver  "Church  Service"  of  yours,  and  make 
up  your  mind  how  much  real  meaning  there  is  in  the  words  you  have 
to  say,  and  to  what  extent  you  really  intend  to  abide  by  it.  What 
awful  words  they  are,  when  one  thinks  about  them  in  earnest !  And  how 
strange  it  seems  to  me  that  women  should  be  found  to  say  them  so 
glibly,  and  to  think  their  sense  the  easiest  and  pleasantest  thing  in  the 
world  to  observe  and  realise !  When  they  do  not  observe  and  do  not  real- 
ise it,  they  blame  the  men,  of  course  ;  and  no  doubt  they  are  very  much 
to  blame.  I,  for  one,  should  never  dream  of  defending  them  ;  but  I 
think  there  is  another  view  of  the  matter  which  people  are  rather  apt 
to  overlook,  when  "incompatibility,"  chronic  disc^atent,  and  very  real 
misery  —  only  just  decently  veiled  from  the  world  in  most  instances, 
in  some  not  veiled  at  all  —  are  in  question.  It  is  not  surprising  to  one 
who  regards  these  things  in  the  placid  character  and  attitude  of  an 
outsider,  that  such  uncomfortable  consequences  should  ensue,  when 
the  extraordinary  motives  which  lead  to  marriage  are  considered  —  mo- 
tives, I  mean,  even  apart  from  that  grand  treason  against  truth  —  mer- 
cenary marriage.  Love  can  be  quite  as  inadequate  and  almost  as 
contemptible  a  motive  as  money,  if  it  springs  from  mere  personal  ad- 
miration, or,  as  it  does  in  lamentably  frequent  instances,  from  gratified 
vanity.  If  a  woman  will  marry  a  man  merely  because  he  is  handsome, 
or  clever,  or  agreeable,  or  all  three,  without  the  slightest  consicicuion 
whether  he  possesses  such  qualities  as  entitle  him  to  the  honour  and 
obedience  of  a  being  endowed  with  conscience  and  intellect,  I  really 
do  not  see  how  she  is  to  "  reverence  her  husband."  You  will  find  in 
your  pretty  Prayer-book  that  women  are  exhorted  to  such  reverence, 
and  that  it  is  an  integral  portion  of  the  obligation  which  they  accept. 
And  it  is  one  of  those  obligations  which  has  the  disagreeable  quality 
of  making  itself  felt  in  the  breach  of  it  very  keenly.  There  are  several 
others  set  forth  in  your  pretty  Prayer-book  which  are  equally  binding 
in  truth  and  in  their  primitive  intention,  but  which  have  lost  their  force 
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by  general  consent,  and  which  I  should  only  write  myself  down  an  ass 
by  attempting  to  urge  upon  your  attention.  For  instance,  the  promises 
made  by  sponsors  at  the  baptism  of  infants,  and  which  invariably  re- 
solve themselves  into  mugs  and  spoons,  in  silver  or  electro-plate,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  or  extend,  in  extreme  cases,  to  the  exertion 
of  "  interest "  in  adult  life,  and  subsequent  testamentary  attentions, 
but  are  wholly  divorced  from  any  spiritual  responsibility  whatever ; 
and  yet  the  assumption  of  the  sponsorial  office  is  invested  with  much 
gravity,  and  an  amount  of  impressiveness  and  iteration  which  really 
looks  as  if  it  meant  something  at  one  time,  or  as  if  the  compilers  — 
poor  dear  old  things !  —  actually  thought  so.  You  have  a  godchild,  I 
know  —  poor  Fanny  Masterman's  little  girl.  What  a  sweet  child  she 
is,  and  how  nicely  she  dances  !  Her  curtsey  is  perfection,  and  her 
carriage  everything  her  poor  dear  mother,  who  knew  the  importance  of 
such  things  well,  could  possibly  have  wished  ;  but  only  fancy  your  in- 
quiring into  Fanny's  punctuality  in  saying  her  prayers,  making  her  re- 
peat the  Creed  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  taking  her  to  poor 
dear  Dr.  Tait  when  he  holds  one  of  those  fatiguing  confirmations,  at 
which  young  people  renounce  the  world,  previous  to  receiving  the  Sa- 
crament, coming  out  of  the  schoolroom,  and  being  presented  at  Court. 
The  Confirmation  Service  is  another  item  in  the  contents  of  your  pretty 
Prayer-book  which  there  is  not  much  use  in  talking  about.  Of  course 
you  did  not  renounce  the  world  on  your  own  behalf  when  you  were 
confirmed,  any  more  than  your  sponsors  renounced  it  for  you  at  your 
baptism  ;  and  of  course  the  world  knows  you  have  not  renounced  it, 
and  are  so  far  from  being  supposed  to  have  done  so,  that  the  due  ob- 
servance of  the  ceremony  is  regarded  as  a  billet  d'entree  into  its  pursuits 
and  its  privileges.  And  yet  there  must  have  been  a  time  when  there 
was  something  in  this  observance,  for  really  the  words  of  it  are  very 
solemn.  Extracts  are  troublesome :  read  it,  my  dear  niece,  read  it. 
It  is  there,  shut  in  by  the  golden  cross  and  the  crown  of  thorns  of  my 
pretty  Prayer-book,  and  by  the  tortoiseshell  and  silver  of  yours ;  very 
grave,  very  imperative,  but  happily  quite  obsolete,  as  anyone  may  see 
who  glances  at  it,  and  from  it  at  society.  The  idea  of  beginning  the 
world  by  renouncing  it !  What  an  absurdity  !  '  The  dear  old  dunder- 
headed  compilers  must  have  been  thinking  of  the  other  world.  That's 
it ;  depend  upon  it,  they  were  ;  and  it  is  just  that  confusion  of  ideas 
—  in  which  they  saw,  not  confusion,  but  combination  —  which  makes 
the  book  I  am  talking  about  aggravating  to  read,  and  embarrassing  to 
remember,  though  got  up  never  so  delightfully  to  the  eye,  and  to  be 
found,  of  course,  in  every  gentleman's  library,  and  every  lady's  dressing- 
room. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  Order  for  the  Solemnisation  of  Holy  Ma- 
trimony :  there  is  irrepressible  vitality  and  reality  about  that  which  even 
modern  "emancipation"  has  not  improved  away,  and  which  will  intrude, 
if  they  be  not  kept  politely  in  mind,  and  accorded  not  merely  admittance, 
but  welcome.  It  appears  to  me  that  in  this  instance  the  compilers  of 
the  Prayer-book  have  put  God  Almighty's  ideas  about  marriage  into 
intelligible  words  ;  and  that  human  beings,  solemnly  adopting  them, 
and  then  failing  to  carry  them  out,  get  into  very  much  worse  scrapes 
than  through  any  other  lesser  kind  of  failure,  and  find  life  an  infi- 
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nitely  more  hopeless  and  dismal  muddle  in  consequence.  I  have  seen 
a  good  many  of  these  muddles ;  and  except  in  very  rare  instances  I 
could  trace  them  to  an  inadequate  comprehension,  a  dishonest  inter- 
pretation of  the  original  obligation  ;  to  the  obtrusive  presence  of  sel- 
fishness, and  the  "  conspicuous  absence  "  of  conscience.  I  would  not 
say  anything  of  this  kind  to  my  married  friends,  because,  if  I  did,  I 
biiould  inevitably  be  snubbed  for  my  pains,  and  despised  for  my  single 
condition  and  the  theories  of  inexperience  j  but  you  are  only  "  going 
to  be  married,"  and  it  is  just  possible  you  may  not  object  to  having 
the  subject  put  to  you  under  some  other  aspects  than  those  of  the 
trousseau,  the  settlements,  and  the  wedding  tour.  Come  and  see  me  ; 
and  let  us  read  that  solemn  order  together,  out  of  my  old  book,  as  I 
read  it  many  years  ago,  when  I  firmly  believed  that  everybody  was  al- 
ways married,  and  lived  happily  ever  afterwards ;  and  as  I  have  read 
it  many  a  time  since,  when  its  words  have  been  spoken  by  some  to 
whom  they  were  a  blessed,  deathless  truth,  and  by  others  to  whom  they 
were  a  mockery,  on  which  life  commented  soon  and  forcibly.  Did  it 
ever  occur  to  you  to  think  how  much  sorer  and  wider  and  more  grievous 
are  the  partings  which  life  sometimes  inflicts  than  those  which  come  — 
terrible,  inexorable  —  in  the  solemn  train  of  Death  ?  But  of  course  it 
did  not ;  you  are  too  young,  and  such  things  are  not  "  talked  of;  "  not 
in  that  kind  of  way,  at  least.  That  So-and-so  don't  "  hit  it  off"  to- 
gether, and  that  such  and  such  a  matrimonial  venture  has  "  come  to 
grief,"  you  hear  not  unfrequently  ;  but  as  to  being  serious  over  the 
matter,  or  considering  it  in  any  kind  of  combinative  reference  to  your 
pretty  Prayer-book,  the  idea  is  as  absurd  as  if  I  should  expect  you  to 
regulate  your  dress  according  to  St.  Peter's  notions,  to  the  rejection  of 
Bismarck  malade,  and  the  chapeau  Benoiton. 

You  will  observe  that  I  have  restricted  these  cursory  observations, 
suggested  by  your  very  elegant  present,  to  matters  appertaining  to  life 
in  that  connection,  and  that  they  are  matters  with  which  I  have  no  per- 
sonal concern.  My  christening  happened  so  long  ago  that  the  period 
would  appear  to  you  to  belong  to  the  dark  ages.  My  acquaintance 
with  the  marriage  ceremony  is  merely  that  of  a  looker-on;  and,  in  fact, 
there  is  only  one  section  of  the  contents  of  this  pretty  Prayer-book, 
apart  from  the  order  of  daily  service,  presumed  to  be  applicable  to,  and 
applied  by,  everybody  (and  a  remarkably  sanguine  flight  of  fancy  that 
presumption  is,)  which  can  ever  have  any  special  interest  for  me.  I 
allude  —  don't  be  more  shocked  than  you  can  possibly  help  —  to  the 
Service  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead.  After  all,  that  is  the  one  ordinance 
in  which  everyone  of  us  must  have  his  or  her  share  ;  the  others  are 
particular,  this  is  universal.  Our  parents  may  not  have  us  baptised  ; 
we  may  neglect  confirmation  ;  unkind  fate,  and  the  lamentable  statistics 
of  population  about  which  clever  people  have  been  telling  us  such  un- 
pleasant facts,  may  prevent  our  all  being  married  ;  but  it  is  quite  clear 
that  we  shall  all  be  buried.  Many  people  will  agree  with  Cousin  Feenix 
that  that  is  "  a  devilish  unpleasant  reflection."  I  do  not.  Not  that  I 
in  any  way  undervalue  life  —  quite  the  contrary  ;  it  is  an  inestimable 
thing.     And  if  I  did  not  read  the  famous  line, 

"  And  what  is  life  that  we  should  moan  ?  why  make  we  such  ado  ? " 
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as  only  the  weary  utterance  of  the  consumptive  invalid  into  whose 
mouth  it  is  put,  I  should  regard  it  as  shallow  cynicism  and  indolence. 
But  life,  which  is  good  to  have  and  to  use  —  for  all  its  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility finds  a  very  present  help :  your  pretty  Prayer-book  tells  us 
where  and  how  —  is  also  good  to  leave  and  be  done  with,  when  this 
phase  of  it  is  over.  And,  to  my  thinking,  the  best,  the  loftiest,  the 
most  hopeful,  the  most  rejoicing  words  which  lie  within  the  compass  of 
those  smooth  ivory  slabs  are  the  words  which  shall  be  spoken  over 
every  one  of  us  —  the  words  which  embody  all  the  true  worth,  all  the 
real  meaning  of  this  life,  and  all  we  are  permitted  to  surmise  of  the 
next. 

Mind,  I  expect  you  to  come  and  see  me,  and  rehearse  your  antici- 
pated part,  when  we  may  talk  further  of  our  individual  and  common 
interests,  as  represented  by  this  pretty  Prayer-book. 

Your  affectionate  aunt, 

Anastatia. 
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THE  HAND-GRASP  AT  THE  DOOR. 


WE  may  travel  all  over  the  world, 
Ay,  as  far  as  the  billows  may  roll, 
Where  they  northward  or  southward  are  hurled 

Against  ice-fields  that  girdle  the  pole  : 
We  may  wander  wherever  we  list, 

We  may  journey  earth's  confines  all  o'er, 
But  the  joy  that  we  cannot  resist 

Is  the  grasp  of  the  hand  at  the  door. 

For  at  length  when  our  holiday's  past, 
And  we  gladly  return  o'er  the  foam, 
The  one  joy  that's  not  least  although  last, 
Is  the  hand-grip  that  welcomes  us  home  ! 

There's  a  something  electric,  that  thrills 
In  the  touch  of  the  hands  that  we  know, 

Which  nor  absence  —  the  longest  —  e'er  kills, 
Nor  distance  —  where'er  we  may  go. 

It  speaks  from  the  heart  to  the  heart 

From  earth's  farthest  —  its  uttermost  shore  ; 
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We  remember,  though  oceans  apart, 

The  warm  grasp  of  the  hand  at  the  door. 

For  wherever  our  fortunes  are  cast 

'Neath  the  heaven's  cerulean  dome, 
The  one  joy  that  we  look  for  at  last 

Is  the  hand-grip  that  welcomes  us  home. 

In  the  silence  of  African  wilds 

When  sleep  closes  the  traveller's  eyes, 
In  a  slumber,  as  soft  as  a  child's, 

The  dear  visions  of  home  will  arise. 
But  of  all  the  best  dreams  of  delight 

That  around  him  kind  fancy  can  pour 
Far  the  happiest  fiction  of  night 

Is  the  grasp  of  the  hand  at  the  door. 

In  the  wilderness  lonely  and  vast  — 

Ay,  wherever  on  earth  we  may  roam, 
The  loved  dream  that  deserts  us  the  last 
Is  the  hand-grip  that  welcomes  us  home. 

But  we  need  no  long  absence  to  show  — 
Ah,  we  need  no  wide  distance  to  teach 
That  the  dearest  of  all  things  below 

Is  the  home-love  in  waiting  for  each  — 
Is  the  home  that  he  cannot  forget ! 

For  his  heart  is  not  sound  at  the  core, 
Whose  breast  has  not  leapt  when  it  met 
The  warm  grasp  of  the  hand  at  the  door. 

Heat  and  cold  we  endured  —  storm  and  blast  — 
Waves  we  forded  —  and  mountains  we  clomb  - 
Are  forgotten  completely  at  last 

In  the  hand-grip  that  welcomes  us  home. 

Though  for  long  or  for  little  we  part  — 

Tried  affection  all  count  is  above, 
For  you  can't  plumb  the  depths  of  a  heart, 
You  can't  measure  the  leagues  of  a  love. 
Birth  and  beauty  and  riches  are  nought  — 

For  birth,  beauty,  and  riches  in  store 
Never  —  never  a  welcome  have  bought 
Like  the  grasp  of  the  hand  at  the  door. 

Ah,  how  dear  when  our  holiday's  past, 

W7hen  we  gladly  return  o'er  the  foam, 
The  one  joy  that's  not  least  although  last  — 
The  warm  hand-grip  that  welcomes  us  home. 
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PUMPKINS 


(UMPKINS  are  among  the  most  imposing  of  all  groundling 
growths.  They  have  fine  showy  flowers,  handsome  leaves,  roving 
stems,  and  they  bear  solid- looking  fruit  of  a  goodly  size  and  gorgeous 
colour.  To  see  them  spreading  over  their  domain  with  such  rapid 
luxuriance,  one  would  imagine  them  among  the  best  things  growing ; 
but  a  critical  examination  proves  their  flesh  to  be  about  three  parts 
water,  while  as  for  their  stalks,  they  are  of  so  pithless  a  nature  they 
can  only  creep  along  the  earth,  unable  to  stand  upright  without  sup- 
port ;  which  tells  something  against  the  pumpkin's  claim  for  extra 
consideration.  Still,  their  showy  largeness  attracts  the  eye,  and  not  a 
few  of  us  believe  in  pumpkins,  and  admire  both  their  mode  of  growth 
and  the  fruit  resulting.  In  like  manner  the  human  pumpkins  —  those 
beings  of  imposing  presence  and  loud  self-assertion  —  get  themselves 
believed  in  by  the  simple  ;  and,  as  occasions  by  which  their  watery 
and  fibreless  nature  is  revealed  do  not  arise  every  day,  they  are  for 
the  most  part  accepted  for  the  substantialities  they  assume  to  be,  and 
the  world  is  deceived  by  appearances  as  it  ever  has  been.  These 
human  pumpkins  abound  everywhere.  In  all  states  and  professions, 
and  in  both  sexes,  we  find  them  flourishing  magnificently  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth,  taking  the  lead  in  their  society,  and  setting  themselves 
out  as  the  finest  fellows  to  be  found  in  their  respective  gardens. 
Among  them  are  the  men  of  the  Bombastes  type,  so  dear  to  the  older 
playwrights  ;  braggadocios  of  the  kill  'em  and  eat  'em  school,  who 
were  such  terrible  fellows  to  look  at  and  listen  to,  though  only  pump- 
kins of  a  singularly  innocuous  nature  when  stoutly  squeezed  and 
analysed ;  fire-eaters  of  the  juggling  kind,  with  special  care  taken 
that  the  fire  shall  be  harmless,  and  that  the  danger  shall  be  only  in 
the  fear  of  the  spectators.  Now  that  duelling  has  gone  out  of  fashion, 
and  discharged  captains  who  have  signalized  themselves  in  war  are 
rare,  our  old  swashbuckler  type  of  pumpkins  has  gone  out  both  in  fact 
and  fiction,  on  the  stage  and  off  it.  To  be  sure  we  have  a  few  tra- 
vellers of  slightly  apocryphal  courage,  and  more  than  doubtful  accu- 
racy, whose  books  of  perilous  adventure  and  breathless  dangers  are  to 
us  what  Bombastes  and  Bobadil  were  to  our  fathers;  and  we  have 
Major  Wellington  de  Boots  with  his  military  swagger  and  his  hare's 
heart.  But  he  is  a  very  weak  imitation  of  the  old  fire-eater ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  this  special  family  of  the  pumpkins  has  dwindled  into  in- 
significance, and  their  place  knows  them  no  more. 

Then  there  is  the  pumpkin  after  the  cut  of  the  Prince  Regent  —  the 
man  of  deportment,  generally  big,  often  handsome,  and  chiefly  notice- 
able for  a  loud  voice,  a  broad  chest,  and  an  indescribable  air  of  su- 
periority and  command ;  the  man  who  has  studied  bowing  as  one  of 
the  fine  arts,  who  walks  with  a  swagger,  and  even  now  tips  his  curly- 
brimmed  hat  slightly  to  the  side.     This  is  the  kind  of  man  who  influ- 
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ences  women.  Bombastes  frightens  the  nervous  and  inexperienced 
of  his  own  sex,  but  the  man  of  deportment  partly  fascinates  and  partly 
overawes  the  other.  They  take  him  at  his  own  valuation,  and  have 
not  skill  enough  to  find  out  the  flaw  in  the  summing  up  until  perhaps 
it  is  too  late,  when  they  have  come  so  near  to  him  that  they  are  able 
to  appraise  him  for  themselves,  and  have  learnt  by  bitter  experience 
of  what  unsound  materials  he  is  made.  And  then  let  him  look  out. 
There  is  nothing  women  resent  so  much  as  pumpkin  manhood  —  no- 
thing which  humiliates  them  more  in  their  own  esteem  than  to  discover 
that  they  have  been  taken  in  by  appearances,  and  that  what  they  be- 
lieved was  solid  wood  turns  out  to  be  only  squash.  Women  like  to 
rely  on  men,  and  dread  nothing  so  much  as  weakness  and  vacillation 
in  their  male  protectors  ;  save  indeed  those  grim  and  bulky  females 
in  whom  Hood  so  much  delighted,  who  take  small  men  vi  d  armis,  and 
subjugate  them  body  and  soul,  like  two  legged  poodles  trained  to  fetch 
and  carry  at  the  word  of  command.  But  these  are  exceptions  ;  the 
average  woman  prizing  strength  rather  than  poodle-like  docility.  The 
pumpkin  of  the  Prince  Regent  cut  is  generally  notorious  for  laying 
down  the  law  on  all  points.  His  voice  is  loud,  and  his  manner  of 
speech  dictatorial,  so  that  no  one  dreams  of  doubting,  still  less  of  con- 
tradicting, him,  but  everybody  takes  him  as  he  represents  himself  to 
be  —  a  man  of  prompt  decision,  of  boundless  resources,  a  granitic 
tower  of  strength  to  be  leant  against  in  all  emergencies  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  failure  ;  a  man  who  is  not  only  sufficient  for  himself, 
but  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weaknesses  of  others.  He  is  famous 
for  giving  advice  —  advice  of  a  vague,  rapid,  sprawling  kind,  never 
quite  exact  to  the  circumstances,  never  quite  practical  or  to  the  point 
—  large  advice,  general  in  scope  but  wonderfully  positive  in  tone,  and, 
until  you  analyse,  grandly  imposing  in  effect.  Nail  him  to  the  point ; 
ask  his  advice  seriously  on  any  question  where  the  responsibility  of 
counsel  will  rest  with  him  ;  place  yourself  in  his  hands  where  the  con- 
sequences of  failure  will  touch  him  as  well  as  you  ;  and  then  see  to 
what  meagre  dimensions  your  goodly  gourd  will  shrink.  The  confident 
assertion  drops  into  a  weak  hesitation,  the  arrogant  advice  melts  into 
a  timid  refusal  to  take  such  a  serious  responsibility  on  himself;  you 
have  pricked  your  windbag,  dissected  your  pumpkin,  and  henceforth 
you  know  the  precise  weight  of  substance  remaining.  Yet  mankind 
sees  him  exactly  where  he  was  before,  and  he  will  go  about  the  world 
in  his  large,  loud  way,  saying  to  every  one  that  if  you  had  followed  his 
advice  you  would  have  succeeded  —  supposing  you  have  failed  ;  or,  if 
you  have  succeeded,  he  will  take  all  the  credit  to  himself,  and  say  it 
was  he  who  guided  you,  and  showed  you  how  to  go  in  and  win.  For 
himself,  and  his  own  affairs,  he  has  no  more  moral  stamina  than  he 
had  leadership  for  you  and  yours.  The  least  reverse  knocks  him  over. 
Care  or  sorrow,  when  it  touches  him,  shrivels  him  up  as  completely  as 
frost  shrivels  up  the  pumpkin  ;  in  every  circumstance  requiring  promp- 
titude, or  coolness,  or  keen  perception,  or  just  decision,  our  swaggering 
man  of  froth  fails  ignominiously  ;  and  one  hour  of  real  pressure  proves 
without  doubt  that  he  was  only  a  pumpkin  of  imposing  presence,  good 
neither  as  meat  nor  staff  when  the  time  of  trial  came. 

Very  often  the  pumpkin  has  a  wife  whose  fibre  is  as  close  as  his  is 
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loose,  and  whose  nature  is  as  tough  as  his  is  soft ;  a  hard-eyed,  thin- 
lipped,  tenacious  woman,  who  speaks  little  and  boasts  not  at  all,  but 
who  does  all  she  wishes  to  do,  and  whose  iron  will  pins  her  pumpkin 
to  the  wall  as  the  spear  of  the  Bushman  pins  the  elephant  or  the 
rhinoceros.  It  is  very  curious  to  see  how  a  blatant  blustering  man, 
who  is  so  loud  and  confident  abroad,  knocks  under  at  home  ;  and  how 
the  high-crested  deportment  which  carries  things  with  such  a  lofty 
bearing  out  of  doors  droops  into  the  meek  submission  of  the  henpecked 
husband  as  soon  as  the  house  door  closes  on  him,  and  he  is  subjected 
to  the  pitiless  analysis  of  home.  There  is  no  question  of  flourish  then  ; 
and  if  by  chance  the  ambitious  crest  should  try  to  display  itself,  the 
wife  knows  how  to  lower  it  by  a  few  decisive  words  of  a  keen-edged 
kind,  and  her  pumpkin  is  made  to  feel  sharply  enough  the  difference 
existing  between  fibre  and  pulp.  Yet  it  is  almost  melancholy  to  see 
one  of  these  fine  flourishing  fellows  so  subdued.  Pumpkin  as  he  may 
be,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  see  him  so  cut  down  in  his  pride  ;  and  invol- 
untarily one's  sympathies  go  with  him  rather  than  with  that  tenacious, 
hard-mouthed  wife  of  his,  who  would  be  none  the  worse  perhaps  for  a 
little  of  her  husband's  softness,  and  with  less  than  her  own  hardness. 
How  often,  too,  these  big  fellows  have  no  physical  stamina,  as  well  as 
but  very  shaky  moral  fibre.  A  small,  wiry  light-weight  will  do  twice 
as  much  as  they  ;  not,  of  'course,  where  muscle  only  is  wanted,  but 
where  the  question  is  of  endurance.  Large  heavy  men  knock  up  far 
sooner  than  the  light-weights ;  and  though  size  and  weight  count  for 
something  at  certain  times  and  on  occasions,  fibre  and  tenacity  go  for 
more  in  the  long  run.  In  the  Crimea,  the  men  who  first  dropped  off 
from  exposure  and  privation  were  the  magnificently-built  Guardsmen 
—  men  apparently  bred  and  fed  to  the  highest  point  of  physical  per- 
fection ;  while  the  undersized  little  liners,  who  had  nothing  to  be  ad- 
mired in  them,  stood  the  strain  gamely,  and  were  brisk  and  serviceable 
when  the  others  were  either  dead  or  in  hospital.  So  far  as  we  have 
gone  yet,  we  have  not  solved  the  problem  of  how  to  combine  toughness 
and  bigness,  solidity  and  size,  but  for  the  most  part  fail  in  the  one  in 
proportion  as  we  succeed  in  the  other.  Many  of  the  dark-skinned 
races  are  pumpkins  in  a  way.  Their  flashing  black  eyes  and  swarthy 
skins  seem  to  be  instinct  with  passion  ;  they  look  like  living  furnaces 
filled  with  flames  and  molten  metal,  terrible  fellows,  dangerous  to 
meddle  with,  and  almost  impossible  to  subdue.  But  nine  times  out  of 
ten  we  find  them  to  be  marvellously  meek  persons,  timid,  amenable  to  law, 
unable  to  give  offence,  and  incapable  of  taking  it  —  lambs  masquerad- 
ing in  tiger-skins.  A  fair-faced  Anglo-Saxon,  with  his  sensitive  blush, 
good-humoured  smile,  and  light  blue  eyes,  has  more  pluck  and  pith  in 
him  than  a  brigade  of  certain  of  these  darkskinned  men.  He  has  less 
ferocity  perhaps  than  they  when  they  are  thoroughly  aroused,  though 
our  good-humoured  Anglo-Saxon  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  ferocity 
on  occasions  when  his  blood  is  up ;  but  it  is  ferocity  of  the  brutal  and 
bludgeon  stand-up  fight  kind  —  the  ferocity  of  strength  fairly  put  out 
against  an  adversary,  not  the  tigerish  cruelty  which  is  almost  always 
found  when  moral  weakness  and  physical  submission  have  a  moment- 
ary triumph  and  reaction.  Cowardly  men  are  like  women  in  their 
revenge  when  once  they  get  the  upper  hand  ;  and  their  revenge  is  more 
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cruel  than  that  of  the  habitually  brave  man  who,  after  a  fair  fight, 
overthrows  his  opponent.  Some  of  the  darkskinned  races  look  the 
very  ideal  of  the  melodramatic  ruffian  —  operatic  brigands  painted  with 
broad  black  lines,  and  Up  to  any  amount  of  deeds  of  daring  and  of 
crime ;  but  they  are  only  pumpkins  at  the  core.  We  need  not  go  so 
far  as  Calcutta  to  find  them  ;  we  get  examples  nearer  home,  both  in 
Houndsditch  and  in  Rome ;  for  both  Jews  and  Italians  are  soft-cored 
men  in  spite  of  their  passionate  outsides,  and  both  would  be  better  for 
an  extra  twist  and  toughness  in  their  fibres. 

Intellectual  pumpkins  are  as  common  as  those  of  the  more  specially 
physical  kind.  You  meet  with  philosophers  and  "  thinkers  " —  perhaps 
they  are  poets,  perhaps  politicians  —  who  flourish  out  a  vague  big  de- 
clamation which,  when  you  reduce  it  to  its  essence,  you  find  to  be  a 
platitude  worth  nothing ;  whipped  cream,  without  any  foundation  of 
solid  pudding.  If  they  are  of  the  philosophic  sort,  they  quote  you 
Fichte  and  Hegel,  to  the  bewilderment  of  your  brains  unless  you  have 
gone  into' the  metaphysical  maze  on  your  own  account ;  but  they  might 
have  put  all  they  have  said  into  half  a  dozen  words  of  three  letters, 
like  a  child's  first  reading  lesson.  The  flourish  imposes,  and  people 
who  cannot  analyse  take  the  whipped  cream  for  solid  pudding,  and 
think  that  platitudes  dressed  in  the  garb  of  Fichte  and  Hegel  are 
utterances  worthy  of  deep  respect  and  admiring  wonder.  All  the  pro- 
fessions which  talk,  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  in  print,  are  specially 
given  to  this  manifestation  of  pumpkinhood.  Preachers  and  authors 
sprawl  and  flourish  over  their  small  inheritance  with  a  tremendous 
assumption  of  vital  force  and  vigorous  growth ;  and  weak  hands,  with 
weaker  heads,  find  support  and  shelter  in  their  foliage.  Poets  too, 
with  a  knack  for  turning  out  large  moulds  in  which  they  have  run  very 
small  ideas,  are  pumpkins  dear  to  the  feminine  mind.  Have  we  not 
our  Tupper?  had  we  not  our  "  Satan  "  Montgomery  ?  and  a  few  others 
that  we  might  catalogue  if  we  cared  for  the  task,  each  with  his  multi- 
farious female  following,  and  his  spiritual  harem  of  ardent  admirers  ? 
All  artists  —  that  is,  the  men  who  create,  or  rather  who  assume  to 
create  —  are  liable  to  be  proved  pumpkins  when*  called  on  to  show 
themselves  solid  wood.  They  talk  grandly  enough,  but  when  they  have 
to  translate  their  words  into  deeds,  too  often  the  noble  aims  and  im- 
mortal efforts  they  have  been  advocating  tail  off  into  pulp  and  water, 
and  we  have  botches  and  pot-boilers  instead  of  masterpieces  and  high 
art.  Perhaps  we  may  take  it  as  a  rule  that  all  doers  who  talk  much 
and  boast  grandly  are  of  the  pumpkin  order,  and  that  art,  like  nature, 
is  best  elaborated  in  silence. 

Strong-visaged  women  are  often  pure  pumpkins  with  a  very  rough 
and  corrugated  outside.  It  is  astonishing  how  soon  they  break  down, 
and  for  all  their  stern  and  powerful  looks  sink  under  burdens  under 
which  a  frail  little  creature,  as  light  as  thistledown,  will  glide  along 
quite  easily.  Women  with  black  brows  and  harsh  voices  —  brigand- 
esses  by  appearance,  or  like  the  typical  Herodias  of  unimaginative 
artists  —  are  often  the  gentlest  and  most  pithless  of  their  sex,  and  may 
be  seen  acting  quite  compassionately  towards  their  infants,  or  vindi- 
cating their  womanhood  by  meekly  sewing  on  their  husband's  buttons, 
and  weeping  at  his  rebukes ;  while  a  fair,  silver-tongued,  languid  lady, 
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as  soft  as  if  she  were  made  of  nothing  harder  than  the  traditional 
cream  and  rose-leaves,  will  give  up  her  babies  as  a  prey  to  unfeeling 
nurses,  and  let  her  husband  go  buttonless  and  in  rags,  while  she 
lounges  before  the  fire  indifferent  to  his  wrath  and  callous  to  his 
wrongs.  There  is  many  a  house  mistress  who  looks  as  if  she  could 
use  her  fists  when  annoyed,  who  is  absolutely  afraid  of  her  servants ; 
and  the  maid  is  always  the  mistress  when  the  one  is  fibre  and  the  other 
pulp.  Heaven  be  praised  that  the  strong- visaged  women  are  not  "clear 
grit "  all  through.  If  they  were  as  hard  as  they  look,  the  world  would 
go  but  queerly,  and  society  would  have  to  make  new  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  weaker  male  members.  But  nature  is  merciful  as  well  as 
sportive,  and  while  she  amuses  herself  by  creating  pumpkins  of  for- 
midable aspect,  takes  care  that  the  core  shall  not  always  correspond 
to  the  rind.  Like  the  Athenian  images  of  the  satyr  which  enclosed  a 
god,  the  black-browed  brigandesses  and  the  men  of  magnificent  de- 
portment are  sometimes  impostors  of  a  quite  amiable  kind  ;  and  when 
you  have  once  learnt  by  heart  the  false  analogies  of  form,  you  will 
cease  to  fear  your  typical  Herodias,  to  be  impressed  by  your  copy  of 
the  Prince  Regent,  or  to  be  influenced  by  your  wordy  Hegelian  talking 
platitudes  in  the  philosophic  dialect. 


Echoes. 

SAINT  UTILITY'S  DAY. 


V  1  MS  a  quite  unoriginal  fancy, 

JL        This  thrusting  a  dart  through  a  heart, 
And  might  suit,  perhaps,  buxom  young  Nancy, 

Whose  papa  lives  by  driving  a  cart : 
But  pictures  and. delicate  distichs 

Have  one  terrible  fault  —  they  don't  pay  ; 
Since  to  wed's  an  affair  of  statistics, 

Let's  be  useful  on  Valentine's  Day. 

/  11. 

Fat  Cupid  the  arrow-and-quivery, 

The  chubby  and  ruddy  and  nude, 

Should  give  way  to  the  Parcels  Delivery, 
When  ladies  are  sensibly  wooed. 
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Send  Camilla  a  pair  of  Balmorals, 
And  Cecilia  a  Collard  to  play, 

And  I  guess  there  won't  be  any  quarrels 
Among  girls  on  Saint  Valentine's  Day. 

in. 

Send  the  beauty  who's  famous  for  chignons 

A  mile  of  old  Truefitt's  frisettes  ; 
Send  Miss  Cobbe's  and  Miss  Becker's  opinions 

To  the  pretty  political  pets  ; 
Send  a  copy  of  Euclid  or  Browning 

To  the  girl  who  is  studious,  they  say : 
Very  soon  there'll  be  nobody  frowning 

At  all  on  Saint  Valentine's  Day. 

IV. 

There's  neat-handed  Phillis,  who  dresses 

Rare  salads  ;  why  send  her  a  bowl  ? 
Lady  Audley  to  devil  professes, 

And  a  gridiron  shall  have,  by  my  soul  ; 
A  house  fully  furnished  by  Banting 

Might  make  little  Avida  gay  : 
How  horses  and  carmen  are  panting 

With  the  work  of  Saint  Valentine's  Day  ! 


Some  darling  with  joy  and  with  passion 

In  dark  depths  of  marvellous  eyes 
May  say,  "  I  prefer  the  old  fashion  — 

Gifts  perish,  but  song  never  dies : 
I've  boots  and  pianos  in  plenty, 

And  the  carmen  may  take  them  away, 
If  Someone  will  say  '  Sweet-and- Twenty, 

I  love  you  J'  on  Valentine's  Day." 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

ADVANCED  THINKERS. 


"OW  and  why  does  it  happen  that  while  reform  in  the  main  is  a 
^  good  thing,  reformers  of  all  sorts  are  apt  to  be  such  very  poor 
creatures  ?     Take  almost  every  department  of  affairs  in  which  reform 
has  been  triumphant  in  the  course  of  the  last  forty  years — and  it  would 
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be  hard  to  find  one  in  which  it  has  not  —  and,  though  you  may  feel  no 
doubt  in  favour  of  the  truth  and  wisdom  of  the  reforming  theory,  you 
will  find  it,  generally  speaking,  scarcely  possible  to  feel  much  respect 
for  the  reformers  regarded  as  human  beings.  There  are  few  feelings 
more  singular  than  that  which  is  excited  by  meeting  for  the  first  time 
with  some  one  from  whose  writings  you  have  learnt,  or  think  you  have 
learnt,  a  good  deal,  and  finding  him  altogether  inferior  to  his  books,  a 
slight  ineffectual  pedantic  sort  of  person  very  likely,  whose  manner  and 
appearance  do  more  to  refute  his  theories  than  all  his  arguments  in 
their  favour  ever  did  to  establish  them.  Closely  analogous  to  this  is 
the  feeling  which  is  produced  by  seeing  the  sort  of  person  who  gener- 
ally becomes  a  convert  to  the  ways  of  thinking  which  may  be  gener- 
ically described  as  "advanced."  For  some  reason  or  other, the  people 
who  take  up  such  views  are  almost  always  more  or  less  priggish, 
and  not  uncommonly  strike  one  as  being  silly  ;  yet  it  is  an  unpleasant 
necessity  to  admit  that  in  many  cases  their  views  are  true.  A  more  or 
less  obscure  perception  of  this  truth  may  be  traced  in  all  sorts  of  quar- 
ters. It  shows  itself  in  the  general  antipathy  which  the  advocacy  of 
advanced  views  produces  in  the  well-known  Oxford  cry  against  intel- 
lectuals, and  the  equally  popular  one  against  the  tyranny  of  professors. 
It  appears  in  the  attraction  which  Toryism  has  for  certain  kinds  of 
talent,  for  men  like  the  writers  in  the  Anti- Jacobin,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Lockhart,  and  Wilson.  It  is  reflected  in  the  ineffable  dreariness  of 
meetings  for  the  propagation  of  social  science  and  the  like.  Go  to  the 
British  Association,  or  the  Royal  Society,  and  even  if  you  are  a  mere 
gentile,  knowing  little  or  nothing  of  science,  you  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
interested.  The  people  whom  you  meet  are  natural  and  unaffected, 
and,  when  you  can  understand  the  subject  matter  of  their  discourses, 
it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  interesting.  Turn  to  the  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion, and  all  is  changed.  An  ineffable,  indescribable  dreariness  per- 
vades everything  and  everybody.  You  are  in  an  atmosphere  redolent 
of  the  conventicle  and  of  rejected  magazine  articles,  and  yet  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  many  sound  doctrines,  wholesome  for  these  times,  are 
preached  at  the  Social  Science  Association,  and  in  other  places  of  the 
same  kind.  This  is  the  really  odd  part  of  the  whole  business.  If 
the  Lockhart  and  the  Wilson  view  were  the  true  one,  if  reforming 
and  world-bettering  and  advanced  thinking  were  all  nonsense,  it 
would  not  be  wonderful  that  their  advocates  should  be  repulsive  and 
pedantic,  but  no  one  who  looks  at  the  world  in  which  we  live,  and  at 
the  road  along  which  we  have  travelled  for  the  last  three-quarters 
of  a  century,  can  possibly  maintain  this  proposition.  People  may  damn 
intellectuals  as  much  as  they  please,  but  they  come  round  to  their  views 
at  last,  and  the  world  is  much  the  better  for  doing  so.  The  reformers 
are  like  a  party  of  cockneys  on  the  Wengern  Alp.  They  make  them- 
selves offensive  in  every  possible  way,  and  tempt  the  moderately  culti- 
vated mind  to  declare  that  the  Wengern  Alp  is  as  bad  as  Rosherville 
Gardens  ;  but  when  all  is  said  and  done,  all  the  cockneys  in  Switzerland 
will  not  prevent  the  view  of  the  Jungfrau  from  being  (like  most  other 
vulgarized  show  places)  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  in  the  world. 
All  the  priggishness  and  dreariness  of  all  the  educationists  and  law 
reformers  and  people  who  understand  the  criminal  problem  rolled  into 
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one  will  not  destroy  the  real  importance  of  the  questions  which  they 
crawl  about  like  so  many  snails,  and  it  must  be  admitted  in  candour 
that  the  tracks  of  slime  often,  perhaps  more  generally  than  not,  lead  in 
the  right  direction. 

We  believe  that  the  solution  of  this  odd  question  is  not  after  all  so 
difficult  as  it  looks.  To  begin  with,  the  reason  why  the  brilliant,  the 
vigorous,  the  humourous  part  of  mankind,  people  who  have  an  excep- 
tionally large  share  of  mother  wit,  and  are  not  often  ardent  reformers 
in  these  days,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  It  is  exactly  like  the  reason  why 
very  strong  and  active  men  are  not  particular  about  good  roads.  A 
man  who  is  able  to  make  his  way  in  the  world  thoroughly  well,  taking 
things  as  he  finds  them,  and  overcoming  the  difficulties  which  present 
themselves,  is  not  likely  to  waste  his  time  in  complaining  of  his  tools. 
Good  workmen,  indeed,  get  to  be  fond  of  bad  tools  which  they  have 
thoroughly  mastered.  An  old-fashioned  Indian  officer  will  tell  you 
that  a  bad  climate  makes  men  work  and  keeps  them  from  playing  at 
croquet.  A  thoroughly  good  shot  is  not,  generally  speaking,  the  first 
person  to  recognize  the  advantages  of  a  breech-loader.  Moreover,  a 
sort  of  cynical  good  humour  which  very  often  goes  along  with  great 
ability,  and  much  contributes  to  the  success  of  able  men,  disinclines 
those  who  feel  it  strongly  to  reform.  They  take  no  interest  in'it,  and 
in  their  hearts  do  not  much  believe  in  it.  Their  real  creed  is  that  the 
world  is  a  very  tolerable  place  as  it  is,  and  that  it  is  much  wiser  to  get 
out  of  it  as  much  enjoyment  as  you  can  under  the  existing  rules  of  the 
game  than  to  bother  yourself  about  getting  the  rules  altered ;  and  this 
theory,  no  doubt,  is  perfectly  true  for  many  people.  Reverse  the  tem- 
perament which  we  have  described,  and  you  have  the  sort  of  man  who 
is  marked  out  by  nature  for  a  reformer.  He  must  be  a  person  whom 
the  world  has  not  used  very  well,  and  who  has  not  been  very  successful, 
or  else  he  will  not  appreciate  with  any  degree  of  personal  keenness 
the  importance  of  reform.  You  must  also  have  a  man  who  has  an 
ideal  before  him,  or  he  will  not  form  schemes  of  reform.  If  this  ideal 
is  humble  and  prosaic,  he  will  be  a  reformer  of  the  dreary  class,  espe- 
cially if  he  overrates  its  importance,  which,  practically  speaking,  he  is 
sure  to  do.  If  it  is  high  flying,  he  will  be  a  world-betterer  after  the 
fashion  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blackwell,  Mr.  Treat,  and  the  other  ladies 
and  gentlemen  at  the  Woman's  &c.  &c.  Association.  At  all  events, 
he  will  probably  be  a  person  who  has  not  succeeded  in  overcoming  on 
his  own  account  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  life,  and  so  will  be  more 
or  less  a  poor  creature,  and  very  probably  oversensitive  into  the  bar- 
gain. It  is  not  people  of  unusually  strong  digestions  who  find  out  bad 
wine. 

This  answers  the  question  why  reformers  are  often  such  poor  crea- 
tures, but  it  does  not  touch  the  other  branch  of  the  question,  Why  are 
they  so  often  right  ?  The  answer  is  because,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
very  easy  to  be  right  in  the  main,  and  as  far  as  the  general  direction 
of  proposals  for  reform  is  concerned  ;  the  real  difficulty  is  in  applying 
general  principles  to  special  facts.  For  instance,  it  wants  no  great  in- 
tellect to  take  in  the  general  notions  that  popular  representation  con- 
tributes to  popular  legislation  ;  that  the  after-life  of  a  child  depends  to 
a  great  extent  upon  its  early  education ;  that  the  law  of  the  land  is 
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extremely  complicated  and  needlessly  technical,  and  might  be  greatly 
simplified  and  improved  ;  that  it  is  wise  to  try  to  reform  criminals  as 
well  as  to  punish  them,  and  so  on.  It  is  easy,  again,  to  apply  the 
general  notion  of  political  equality,  which  is  everywhere  gaining  ground, 
to  the  case  of  the  sexes,  and  to  embrace  wide  and  vague  views  about 
religion  or  philosophy,  which  are  gradually  coming  into  vogue,  and  to 
apply  them  in  a  broad  way  to  the  different  questions  of  the  day  as  they 
arise.  To  hash  up  these  generalities  over  and  over  again  with  new  or 
old  illustrations,  to  repeat  them  in  all  sorts  of  forms  at  public  meetings, 
and  to  get  other  people  like-minded  with  yourself  to  do  the  same,  is  no 
very  difficult  undertaking  in  these  days,  and  as  a  rule  there  will  be  a 
great  deal  of  truth  in  the  commonplaces  thus  spun  out.  Even  when 
the  commonplaces  themselves  are  not  true,  and  when  the  measures 
which  it  proposed  to  found  upon  them  are  absurd  or  mischievous,  many 
of  the  generalities  enunciated  as  principles  will  be  a  good  deal  like  the 
truth,  they  will  be  more  or  less  in  the  right  direction,  though  they  may 
deviate  from  it.  Human  society  in  the  present  day  may  be  compared 
to  a  great  army  marching  across  the  country  in  a  line,  of  which  the 
general  direction  is  pretty  well  ascertained.  The  main  body  is  pre- 
ceded by  all  sorts  of  scouts,  irregulars,  thieves,  rogues,  and  fools,  who 
wander  right  and  left  in  all  directions,  but  still  in  the  general  direction 
of  the  advance.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  provost-marshal's 
staff  is  so  inefficient.  Here  and  there,  however,  it  is  still  possible  to 
lay  a  few  stripes  upon  the  back  of  some  specially  offensive  idiot,  or  to 
make  some  exceptionally  stupid  person  feel  as  foolish  as  he  looks,  and 
that  although  he  may  be  a  little  farther  on  the  common  road  than  his 
neighbours  who  are  much  superior  to  him. 


APPLES  OF  GOLD. 


£  ^-^-|-VILL  we  have  reflected  on  it,  we  are  scarcely  aware  how  much 
J_  the  sum  of  human  happiness  in  the  world  is  indebted  to  this 
one  feeling, —  sympathy.  We  get  cheerfulness  and  vigor  we  scarcely 
know  how  or  when,  from  mere  association  with  our  fellow-men ;  and 
from  the  looks  reflected  on  us  of  gladness  and  employment,  we  catch 
inspiration  and  power  to  go  on,  from  human  presence  and  from  cheer- 
ful looks.  The  workman  works  with  added  energy  from  having  others 
by.  The  full  family  circle  has  a  strength  and  a  life  peculiarly  its  own. 
The  substantial  good  and  the  effectual  relief  which  men  extend  to  one 
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another  are  trifling.  It  is  not  by  these,  but  by  something  far  less 
costly  that  the  work  is  done.  God  has  insured  it  by  a  much  more  sim- 
ple machinery.  He  has  given  to  the  weakest  and  the  poorest  power  to 
contribute  largely  to  the  common  stock  of  gladness.  The  child's  smile 
and  laugh  are  mighty  powers  in  this  world.  When  bereavement  has 
left  you  desolate,  what  substantial  benefit  is  there  which  makes  condo- 
lence acceptable  ?  It  cannot  replace  the  loved  ones  you  have  lost.  It 
can  bestow  upon  you  nothing  permanent.  Eut  a  warm  hand  has  touched 
yours,  and  its  thrill  told  you  that  there  was  a  living  response  there  to 
your  emotion.  One  look,  one  human  sigh,  has  done  more  for  you  than 
the  costliest  present  could  convey." 


"  Translated  into  its  equivalent,  money  just  means  food  and  cloth- 
ing and  a  salubrious  dwelling.  It  means  instructive  books  and  rational 
recreation.  It  means  freedom  from  anxiety,  and  leisure  for  personal 
improvement.  It  means  the  education  of  one's  children  and  the  power 
of  doing  good  to  others.  And  to  inveigh  against  it,  as  if  it  were  in- 
trinsically sinful,  is  as  fanatical  as  it  would  be  to  inveigh  against  the 
bread  and  the  raiment,  the  books  and  the  Bibles,  which  the  money 
procures.  It  would  be  to  stultify  all  those  precepts  which  tell  us  to 
provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men  ;  to  do  good  and  to  com- 
municate ;  to  help  forward  destitute  saints  after  a  godly  sort ;  to  make 
friends  of  the  unrighteous  mammon.  And  as  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Bible  to  prohibit  the  acquirement  of  wealth,  there  is  much  to  guide  us 
in  its  right  bestowment.  Using  but  not  abusing  God's  bouiuies,  the 
Christian  avoids  both  the  wasteiul  and  the  penurious  extremes,  and  is 
neither  a  miser  nor  a  spendthrift." 


"Whosoever  occupies  a  station  of  moral  influence,  a  station  where 
his  labor  lies  among  the  most  perilous  materials  with  which  man  can 
intermeddle,  the  affections,  the  dispositions,  the  wills  of  other  people, 
must  have  amazing  self-reliance,  or  a  deplorable  callousness,  if  he  is 
not  frequently  crushed  down  by  the  solemnity  of  his  position." 


'  When  man  comes  to  front  the  everlasting  God,  and  look  the  splen- 
dor of  His  judgments  in  the  face,  personal  integrity,  the  dream  of  spot- 
lessness  and  innocence,  vanish  into  thin  air :  your  decencies,  and  your 
church-goings,  and  your  regularities,  and  your  attachment  to  a  correct 
school  and  party,  your  Gospel  formulas  ot  sound  doctrine, —  what  is  all 
that  in  front  of  the  blaze  of  the  wrath  to  come  ? 

And  scepticism,  too,  how  philosophical  soever,  and  how  manly  it 
may  appear,  will  it  rock  the  conscience  with  an  everlasting  lullaby? 
Will  it  make,  with  all  its  reasonings,  the  tooth  of  the  worm  less  sharp, 
and  the  fire  less  fierce  that  smoulders  inwardly  ?  Let  but  the  plain, 
true  man  speak.  We  ask  from  him  no  rhetoric.  We  require  no  elo- 
quence. Let  him  but  say  in  his  earnestness,  Repent,  or  wrath  to 
come ;  and  then  what  has  infidelity  got  to  fall  back  upon  ? 

There  is  rest  nowhere  in  this  world  except  in  Christ,  the  manifested 
Love  of  God.     Trust  in  excellence,  and  the  better  you  become,  the 
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keener  is  the  feeling  of  deficiency.  Wrap  up  all  in  doubt,  and  there  is 
a  stern  voice  that  will  thunder  at  last  out  of  the  wilderness  upon  your 
dream. 

A  heart  renewed,  a  loving  heart,  a  penitent  and  humble  heart,  a 
heart  broken  and  contrite,  purified  by  love, —  that,  and  only  that  is  the 
rest  of  man.  Spotlessness  may  do  for  angels, —  Repentance  unto  Life 
is  the  highest  that  belongs  to  man." 


"  Like  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  has  some  unseen  way  of  disposing 
of  its  waters,  so  that  whatever  rains  come  down,  and  whatever  rivers 
flow  in,  its  great  gulf  never  fills,  and  never  a  rill  runs  out  from  it  again, 
so  there  is  a  greedy,  all-devouring  selfishness  which,  whatever  rivers  of 
pleasure  flow  into  it,  and  whatever  mighty  bursts  of  heaven-descended 
bounty  exhaust  their  fulness  over  it,  always  contrives  to  dispose  of  the 
whole  in  the  caverns  and  subterraneous  passages  of  its  capacious  ego- 
tism—  the  vast  mare  internum  of  self  —  without  one  drop  overflowing 
in  kindness  to  man,  or  gratitude  to  God." 


"This  is  a  great  principle,  and  not  to  be  lost  sight  of — the  weakness 
of  oppression,  the  terrible  strength  of  the  oppressed.  I  do  not  allude 
to  the  elasticity  of  the  human  heart,  though  that  is  very  great,  and  is 
apt,  sooner  or  later,  to  heave  off  despotisms  and  every  sort  of  incubus. 
I  do  not  so  much  allude  to  that ;  for,  elastic  though  it  is,  it  sometimes 
has  been  crushed.  But  I  allude  to  that  all-inspecting  and  all-adjusting 
Power  which  controls  the  affairs  of  men  ;  for  on  the  side  of  the  op- 
pressed is  Omnipotence,  and  the  most  deathless  of  foes  is  a  victim." 


"  Much  as  you  have  heard  of  glutted  markets  and  a  redundant  pop- 
ulation, you  will  find  that  there  is  yet  no  surplus  of  tradesmen,  or  ser- 
vants, or  scholars,  who  with  exalted  piety  combine  professional  excel 
lence.  Large  as  is  the  accumulation  of  people  who  through  misconduct 
have  broken  down,  or  who  through  indolent  mediocrity  never  get  on, 
you  will  find  no  glut  of  talented  goodness,  or  of  intelligence  in  union 
with  principle.  You  will  find  that  there  is  now  enough  for  all  who  are 
really  able  to"serve  their  generation." 


"  While  you  always  feel  that  whenever  there  is  admiration  of  the 
great  and  good  there  is  the  germ  of  principle,  the  possibility  of  eminent 
excellence  ;  so,  be  it  the  homely  peasant  or  the  village  patriarch,  be  it 
the  philosopher,  always  pausing  before  he  uttered  the  Name  Supreme, 
or  Israel's  law-giver  putting  his  shoes  from  off  his  feet  on  Horeb's  holy 
ground,  you  always  feel  that  to  realize  heaven's  majesty  is  itself  ma- 
jestic, and  that  there  is  nothing  in  itself  more  venerable  than  habitual 
veneration." 


"  Most  books  are  like  the  marine  medusa  :  fresh  stranded,  newly 
published,  they  make  a  goodly  show  ;  but  when  a  few  suns  have  shone 
on  them,  the  crystal  jelly  melts,  the  glittering  cupola  has  vanished,  and 
3i 
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a  few  meagre  fibres  in  your  memory  are  all  the  residue  of  the  once 
popular  authorship.  If  you  ever  tried  it,  you  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  few  solid  thoughts,  the  few  suggestive  ideas,  which  survive 
from  the  perusal  of  the  most  brilliant  of  human  books.  Few  of  Them 
can  stand  three  readings;  and  of  the  memorabilia  which  you  had  marked 
on  your  first  perusal,  on  reverting  to  them  you  find  that  many  of  them 
are  not  so  striking,  or  weighty,  or  original  as  at  first  you  fancied.  But 
the  Word  of  God  is  solid  ;  it  will  stand  a  thousand  readings,  and  the 
man  who  has  gone  over  it  the  most  frequently  and  the  most  carefully 
is  the  surest  of  finding  new  wonders  there." 
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THERE  seems  at  last  a  hope  that  a  successful  mode  of  treating 
the  bites  of  venomous  snakes  has  been  discovered.  Many  of 
our  readers  must  have  seen  in  the  papers  of  about  half  a  year  ago  an 
account  of  a  sad  accident  that  happened  at  Melbourne  to  a  gentleman 
who  was  bitten  by  a  cobra  that  was  being  exhibited  by  a  man  who 
professed  to  have  an  infallible  antidote  for  the  poison.  Professor 
Halford,  of  the  Melbourne  University,  examined  the  blood  shortly 
after  death,  and  found  that  it  was  almost  entirely  changed  into  a  mass 
of  c  'lourless  cells,  which  plugged  up  the  vessels  and  prevented  the 
necessary  access  of  oxygen  to  the  various  organs.  This  development 
of  cells  he  regards  as  due  to  an  unknown  ferment  contained  in  the 
snake-poison.  Knowing  that  the  internal  administration  of  powerful 
stimulants  (as  alcohol  and  ammonia)  in  enormous  doses  has  sometimes 
apparently  saved  persons  who  have  been  thus  bitten,  he  has  investigated 
the  effect  of  ammonia  directly  thrown  into  a  superficial  vein.  His 
experiments  were  made  on  five  dogs  which  had  been  either  bitten  or 
inoculated  with  the  poison  of  the  tiger-snake,  and  in  which  voniting 
and  purging,  and,  in  one,  entire  paralysis,  had  come  on.  Four  of  ihese 
dogs  recovered,  and  the  fifth  was  doing  well  when  Dr.  Halford  was 
called  away  for  four  hours,  and,  on  his  return,  found  it  dead.  The  re- 
sults are  so  encouraging  that  the  professor  states,  that  he  should  not 
have  the  slightest  hesitation  in  applying  this  treatment  to  any  human 
being  who  was  severely  bitten.  To  carry  it  out  requires  only  a  solution 
of  the  strongest  liquor  ammonias  diluted  with  two  parts  of  distilled 
water,  and  an  ordinary  hypodermic  syringe.  The  solution  of  ammonia 
is  thrown  directly  but  gradually  into  the  blood  by  puncturing  any  su- 
perficial vein,  and  the  process  must  be  repeated  as  the  beneficial  oper- 
ation ceases.     In  all  the  dogs  experimented  on,  it  was  found  that  im- 
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mediately  after  the  injection  of  the  ammonia,  the  breathing  became 
easy  and  the  vomiting  and  purging  ceased. 


Oleographs  is  the  term  by  which,  in  logical  strictness,  we  ought  to 
designate  the  pictures  produced  by  the  lithographer,  for  its  process 
depends  much  more  upon  the  the  properties  of  oil  than  upon  the  stone 
he  uses.  But  the  word  being  at  liberty,  Dr.  Moffat,  a  Glasgow  chemist, 
has  seized  upon  it  to  represent  the  transferred  impressions  of  certain 
curious  figures,  ycleped  cohesion  figures*  which  are  formed  when  oil  is 
dropped  upon  water.  Any  one  may  produce  them,  figures  and  im- 
pressions too,  by  the  following  simple  means.  Take  a  soup-plate  of 
water,  let  it  stand  till  all  ripples  have  subsided,  and  then  let  fall  into 
the  centre  one  small  drop  of  any  oil  that  is  at  hand  —  salad-oil,  sperm, 
lard-oil,  or  any  other.  The  height  of  the  fall  should  be  about  four 
inches.  In  an  instant  the  drop  spreads  into  a  filmy  disk,  some  four 
or  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  during  the  following  two  or  three  min- 
utes a  strange  commotion  is  set  up,  the  film  breaking  into  circular  holes, 
sometimes  of  uniform  size,  at  others  of  various  dimensions,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  oil,  and  these  are  continually  changing  their  con- 
figuration. At  some  point  the  whole  will  appear  as  a  graceful  pattern 
—  it  maybe  like  a  piece  of  ladies'  crochet,  or  tatting  work,  or  a  simple 
reticulation,  or  a  network  of  beaded  threads.  To  fix  the  pattern  —  to 
make  the  oleograph  —  it  is  only  necessary  to  lay  a  sheet  of  glazed 
paper  carefully  upon  the  water's  surface  for  an  instant,  and  then  float 
it  upon  a  plate  of  common  ink,  or  coloured  fluid  of  any  kind.  The 
paper  will  take  the  ink  where  there  is  no  oil,  and  leave  the  greasy 
markings  intact.  There  you  have  your  picture.  I  have  a  packet  of 
Dr.  Moffat's  specimens  before  me  ;  they  are  very  curious,  and  they  may 
be  useful ;  for  it  seems  that  every  oil  has  its  characteristic  figuration, 
which  may  .serve  as  an  evidence  of  its  purity.  Their  producer  hopes 
to  be  able  to  transfer  the  designs  to  textile  fabrics,  and  to  make  the 
method  useful  to  paper-stainers,  and  paper-hanging  manufacturers. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  book-edge  marblers  may  borrow  a  wrinkle  from  it, 
and  give  us  a  variation  or  two  upon  the  strange  splotchings  and  comb- 
ings with  which  they  at  present  decorate  our  volumes  ;  though  for  my 
own  part  I  never  could  grasp  the  reason  for  making  a  book  simulate 
a  block  of  marble. 


The  Master  of  the  Mint  is  hunting  down  a  new  metal.  The  fact 
that  palladium  occludes  something  like  eight  hundred  times  its  volume 
of  hydrogen  gas,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  metal  and  gas  unite  to  form 
an  alloy,  "  in  which  the  volatility  of  one  element  is  restrained  by  its 
union  with  the  other."  The  density  and  magnetic  character  of  the 
palladium  are  so  altered  by  the  combination  that  the  compound  requires 
a  specific  name,  and  Professor  Graham  calls  it  hydrogenium.  Hydrogen 
must  play  a  leading  part  in  the  philosophy  of  the  future.  The  Abbd 
Moigno,  propounding  what  he  calls  a  grand  idea,  conceives  it  to  be  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  primordial  matter  of  which  suns  and  worlds 
are  formed.  He  conceives  the  ether  that  pervades  space  to  be  formed 
of  atoms  which,  aggregated  or  combined  with  other  atoms,  form  mole- 
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cules  of  hydrogen  gas.  Truly  enough  the  fiery  vapour  seems  to  pre- 
sent itself  wherever  mortal  ken  can  search.  It  envelopes  the  sun  and 
glimmers  in  the  stars ;  and  the  meteorolite  coming  from  space  holds 
it  in  its  metallic  grasp.  So  the  learned  but  occasionally  eccentric 
Abbe"s  hypothesis  has  more  than  a  leg  to  stand  on. 


Human  beings  must  have  as  many  lives  as  cats  are  reputed  to 
enjoy,  to  withstand  the  repeated  poisonings  which  analysts  and  adul- 
teration hunters  declare  them  to  undergo.  Death  is  now-a-days  ac- 
knowledged to  lurk  in  wellnigh  everything  we  eat  and  drink,  and  in 
some  things  that  we  wear.  But  we  did  not  think  of  finding  destruction 
in  the  pots,  pans  and  kettles  of  our  households.  Yet  there  we  are 
assured  it  is.  A  practical  chemist  finding  his  family  prostrated  with  a 
gastric  complaint  that  defied  the  doctors,  searched  vigorously  for  the 
cause,  and  traced  it  to  copper  and  lead  coming  from  cooking  utensils 
and  water-pipes.  The  tin  with  which  vessels  are  lined  is  accepted  as 
a  safeguard  against  the  communication  of  any  poison  from  the  metal 
of  which  they  are  made,  but  it  may  be  a  source  of  injury  instead  of  a 
preventive.  Thuswise :  cooks  often  only  half-fill  their  saucepans,  and 
then  the  flames  that  wrap  round  them  overheat  the  portions  above  the 
liquid  and  oxidise  the  tin.  The  liquid  becomes  impregnated  with  the 
metal,  which,  when  it  gets  into  the  stomach,  combines  with  the  gastric 
juice  and  forms  a  most  irritant  poison.  This  is  not  all.  Your  modern 
tinman  ekes  out  his  expensive  metal,  the  tin,  by  a  generous  admixture 
of  lead,  which  is  much  cheaper.  Of  lead-poisons  I  had  something  to 
say  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  too  free  use  of  this  alloy  is  prevented  by 
the  paternal  government  of  France,  where  the  ferblantier  is  strictly 
watched.  Our  only  resource  would  be  to  discard  everything  but  iron, 
plain  or  enamelled,  for  culinary  articles,  and  this  the  cooks  would  never 
agree  to.     So  we  must  take  our  poisons  cheerfully. 


The  utilization  of  solar  heat  is  a  problem  at  present  attracting  some 
attention.  Can  this  be  done  artificially  to  any  practical  extent  ?  Our 
vast  deposits  of  coal,  mineralogists  tell  us,  are  but  the  accumulation  of 
carbon,  eliminated  from  the  atmosphere  by  vegetable  organisms  under 
the  action  of  solar  light  and  heat.  It  will  be  another  leaflet  in  the 
laurel  crown  of  science  if  she  can  add  one  more  to  the  many  triumphs 
she  has  recently  won  over  the  great  world  of  matter.  A  Frenchman, 
M.  Mouchat,  who  has  been  experimenting  on  the  subject,  states  that 
upward  of  one-half  of  the  solar  heat  may  be  gathered  for  economic  pur- 
poses at  a  small  cost.  At  Paris,  he  says,  a  surface  of  a  square  metre 
exposed  to  the  sun  on  a  fine  day  receives  on  an  average  throughout  the 
year  sufficient  heat  to  raise  a  litre  of  water  from  the  freezing  to  the 
boiling  point  in  ten  minutes.  Further  researches  may  possibly  lead  to 
practical  results,  and  the  time  may  be  not  far  distant  when  the  chang- 
ing seasons  will  give  place  to  permanent  ethereal  mildness,  the  excess 
of  heat  in  summer  being  abstracted  and  bottled  up  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  winter. 


Invention  Run  Wild. — The  idea  of  a  bridge  across  the  Channel 
from  Dover  to  Calais,  with  the  alternative  of  a  tunnel  under  it,  has  at 
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length  been  eclipsed.  Captain  John  Moody  is  the  individual  to  whom 
the  palm  must  be  awarded  for  having  brought  forward  the  most  as- 
tounding proposal  of  the  day.  According  to  a  paper  of  his,  recently 
read  before  the  Inventors'  Institute,  "floating  telegraph  stations  in 
mid-ocean  "  are  to  make  the  fortunes  of  future  transatlantic  telegraph 
companies.  These  stations  are  to  consist  of  vessels  with  four  equal 
rays  or  arms  proceeding  from  a  central  deck ;  the  use  of  the  arms 
being  to  deflect  the  waves  and  give  the  vessel  so  much  buoyancy  as  to 
render  foundering  next  to  impossible.  Captain  Moody  proposes  to 
moor  his  vessels  in  mid-ocean,  where  they  are  to  serve  not  only  as  tele- 
graph stations,  but  also  as  light-ships,  places  for  captains  to  call  for 
orders,  pilotage  stations,  depots  for  provisions,  refuges  for  shipwrecked 
sailors,  &c.  This  little  scheme  certainly  looks  very  pretty  upon  paper, 
but  we  should  like  to  know  how  Captain  Moody  proposes  to  tow  these 
vessels,  with  their  peculiar  form,  out  to  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  ? 
And  how,  when  he  has  got  them  there,  is  he  going  to  moor  them  in  an 
ocean  which  is  all  but  fathomless  ?  And  then  how  will  they  withstand 
the  boisterous  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  which  we  are  told  are  sometimes 
50  feet  high  and  from  200  to  300  feet  in  length,  and  of  whose  power 
we  had  a  specimen  the  other  day  in  the  case  of  the  Pereire,  where  one 
weighing  about  500  tons  fell  upon  the  deck?  Still,  after  all,  we  are 
not  so  very  much  surprised  at  Captain  Moody's  proposal ;  for  it  is  only 
necessary  to  glnnce  over  the  list  of  patents  issued  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  absurdities  of  which  inventors  can  be  guilty;  but  what  is  to 
"be  said  of  a  boiy  of  men  who  will  sit  and  listen  to  the  reading  of  a 
paper  containing  such  arrant  nonsense  ?  It  has  been  said  that  all 
inventors  are  more  or  less  mad.  Possibly  this  theory  is  correct,  and 
the  Inventors'  Institute  may  be  a  private  lunatic  asylum,  where  these 
unfortunate  people  are  allowed  to  solace  themselves  by  describing  the 
inventions  conjured  up  by  their  diseased  minds.  At  all  events,  this  is 
..certainly  the  most  charitable  conclusion  to  arrive  at. 


The  London  papers  have  of  late  been  discussing  hair-dyes.  Subject 
to  the  usual  amount  of  exaggeration,  the  testimony  has  uniformly  been 
against  the  use  of  the  preparations  of  lead  and  silver,  which  become 
absorbed  into  the  system  and  result  in  paralysis  and  other  evils.  Al- 
most the  only,  if  not  the  only,  innocuous  dark  dye  is  said  to  be  a  weak 
solution  of  acetate  of  iron  mixed  with  glycerine,  which  gradually 
darkens  the  hair  and  has  no  effect  beyond  that  of  a  slight  tonic.  If 
persons  will  dye  their  hair  —  and  there  can  be  no  moral  objection  to 
the  practice  —  chemists  and  not  hair-dressers  should  be  consulted  as 
to  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  this  without  incurring  physical 
risks. 

The  British  Archaeological  Society  of  Rome  is  making  active  exer- 
tions, and  has,  among  other  duties,  published  the  first  report  of  pro- 
ceedings during  1868-9.  This  report  has  apparently  been  printed  in 
Rome,  in  Roma.i  type;  a  fact  which  may  account  for  our  finding  in  the 
second  line  a  reference  to  "  December  80th."  From  a  supplemental 
xeport  we  gather  the  following  particulars  : — "  The   excavations   are 
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going  on  steadily  ;  during  the  month  of  January  anothr  pit  has  been 
dug  on  the  line  of  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius,  between :he  Coelian  and 
the  Aventine  ;  another  part'of  the  wall  and  of  the  a  ueducts  by  the 
side  of  it  was  exposed  to  view,  and  is  left  open  for  he  present,  but 
probably  not  for  long.  Another  pit  has  been  dug  in  tie  Circus  Maxi- 
mus,  and  a  part  of  one  of  the  galleries,  with  a  staircas  to  it,  has  been 
brought  to  light ;  only  the  rough  stone  foundation  renains,  all  the  cut 
stone  has  been  carried  away.  This  pit  has  been  filled  up  again,  but 
the  surface  of  the  stone  is  left  exposed  to  view.  Anlther  excavation 
has  been  made  in  the  sand  on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,showing  consid- 
erably more  of  the  Tufa  wall,  called  'the  Pulchrum  Littis  of  the  Kings,' 
than  was  visible  before.  This  is  at  a  place  called  '  Brta  Leone,'  and 
is  exactly  opposite  to  the  lion's  heads  of  Etruscan  chaacter,  carved  on 
large  stone  corbels  in  the  cliff  on  the  opposite  side  ofthe  river,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Port  of  Rome.  The  excavations  mde  by  the  Baron 
Visconti  are  at  the  lower  end  of  the  port.  It  is  notprobable  that  it 
went  much  below  the  Emporium.  The  lion's  heads  ivere  discovered 
by  Mr.  Parker  two  or  three  years  since.  The  Corpration  of  Rome 
have  voted  £600  for  carrying  on  the  investigation  o,  the  Mamertine 
prison  in  the  channel  commenced  by  the  society.  Tire  of  the  Roman 
princes  have  combined  for  the  same  object,  and  havecommenced  ex- 
cavating another  part  of  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius  tear  the  railway 
station.  The  British  Society  have  already  thrown  considerable  light 
on  several  vexed  questions  in  the  historical  topograph  of  Rome,  espe- 
cially the  true  site  of  the  Porta  Capena,  the  princpal  chambers  of 
the  Mamertine  prison,  the  Lupercal  of  Augustus,  and  several  Castella 
aquarum,  or  reservoirs  of  the  aqueducts,  previously  nknown ;  also  the 
source  of  the  Aqua  Appia  and  Aqua  Virgo,  and  tht  Sne  of  their  sub- 
terranean conduits,  or  specus,  to  a  considerable  exteni  This  is  pretty 
well  for  one  season,  with  very  small  means.  They  hare  now  appealed 
for  help  to  the  archaeologists  of  all  nations,  Rome  b|ing  the  natural 
centre  of  all  archaeology,  as  they  justly  say,  and  theieis  already  some 
emulation  among  different  nations  as  to  which  shall  do  the  most  to 
ascertain  the  real  history  of  the  city  of  Rome." 


THE  HAVERSACK. 


T)  EVENGE,"  says  the.  proverb,   "is  sweet'     Different   men 

Xv  have  different  ways  of  showing  it.     My  fiieid  Brown's  way 

is  harmless  and  humorous.     Two  Joneses  live  next  dofr  to  each  other, 

and  having  to  call  on  one  of  them,  Brown,  of  couife,  went  to  the 
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wrong  house.  A  crabbed  servant  answered  the  bell,  and  on  Brown's 
asking,  "Is  this  Mr.  John  Jones's?"  she  replied  snappishly,  as  if  she 
had  been  bothered  with  many  such  inquiries,  "  No,  it  aint"  and 
slammed  the  door  in  his  face.  Brown  walked  on  a  hundred  yards  or 
so,  when  a  bright  thought  struck  him.  He  returned  at  once,  and  rung 
the  same  bell  again.  Again  the  crabbed  servant  appeared.  "Who 
said  it  was  ? "  asked  Brown  triumphantly,  and  instantly  walked  away. 


During  the  war  the  staff  of  General  Wise  were  riding  through  a 
rather  forlorn  part  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  young  Virginian  of  the  staff 
concluded  to  have  a  little  fun  at  the  expense  of  a  long-legged  specimen 
of  the  genus  homo,  who  wore  a  very  shabby  gray  uniform  and  bestrode 
a  worm  fence  at  the  road-side.  Reining  in  his  horse  he  accosted  him 
with,  "  How  are  you,  North  Carolina  ? "  "  How  are  you,  Virginia?"  was 
the  ready  response.  The  staff  continued  :  "  The  blockade  on  turpentine 
makes  you  rather  hard  up,  don't  it.     No  sale  for  tar  now,  is  there?" 

"  Well  —  yes,"  was  the  slow  response.  "  We  sell  all  our  tar  to  Jeff. 
Davis  now." 

"  The  thunder  you  do  !  What  on  earth  does  the  President  want 
with  your  tar  ?  " 

North  Carolina  answered  :  "  He  puts  it  on  the  heels  of  Virginians  to 
make  them  stick  on  the  battle-field  !  " 

The  staff  rode  on. 


The  Vienna  Presse  tells  the  following  story  of  Hobart  Pasha,  and  we 
leave  the  responsibilitiy  of  it  to  that  organ.  No  less  than  twelve  times  he 
is  said  to  have  broken  the  blockade  of  Charleston,  each  time  under 
circumstances  of  great  danger.  He,  in  consequence  of  this,  published 
his  reminiscences  under  the  title  of  "  Never  Caught."  When  the  Turks 
a  few  weeks  ago  sent  him  to  Crete  in  order  to  destroy  the  Enosis,  the 
Russian  Minister,  General  Ignatieff,  made  energetic  efforts  to  retain  him 
at  Constantinople.  Political  arguments  being  unavailing,  an  action  for 
debt  was  at  last  brought  against  him,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  be  impri- 
soned, or,  at  all  events  detained.  But  this  device,  too,  was  frustrated, 
and  he  got  away  safely.  Arriving  on  board  his  ship,  his  first  act  was 
to  forward  to  the  Russian  Ambassador,  together  with  a  polite  message, 
his  little  work  entitled  "  Never  Caught." 


F.  Faunt  Le  Roy  of  Belton,  Texas,  is  responsible  for  the  following 
brace  of  anecdotes  : 

Carter's  Uniform. — While  at  Shreveport,  news  reached  us  that 
the  enemy  were  approaching  Munroe.  A  force  was  sent  to  meet  them. 
About  one-half  of  our  regiment  went  on  the  expedition.  Afterwards 
they  scouted  on  both  sides  of  White  River,  in  Arkansas,  having  little 
to  eat,  and  almost  "nothing  to  wear."  One  of  the  scouts,  H.,  came  to 
Pine  Bluff,  where  the  other  portion  of  the  regiment  had  marched.  At 
headquarters  was  a  lively  and  musical  young  French  Creole,  of  New 
Orleans,  who  had  just  came  on,  and  knew  much  more  of  masquerades 
and  operas  than  of  ragged  soldiers.     H.  was  relating  some  of  the 
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adventures  of  the  scouts.  The  little  Frenchman  was  curious  to  know 
what  sort  of  uniform  the  men  wore, —  a  funny  idea.  H.  did  not  at  first 
understand  his  brogue,  bufsoon  caught  his  meaning. 

"  Oh,  you  want  to  know  what  is  our  uniform  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Long-tailed  shirt  and  spurs." 

A  Hoggish  Act. — Mr.  F.  was  a  jolly,  fat  man,  who  lived  on  the 
ro'jte  our  regiment  traveled  from  Texas  to  Arkansas.  He  was  a  good 
Confederate  and  generous  man,  kind  and  liberal  to  our  soldiers,  and 
heartily  enjoyed  a  good  joke  even  when  he  was  the  victim.  Co.  K., 
of  the  21st  Texas  cavalry  (to  which  I  belonged)  camped  near  his  place. 
Following  the  company  a  few  days  after,  I  stopped  at  his  house.  He 
laughingly  told  me  some  of  them  went  to  him  and  asked,  in  a  polite 
manner,  if  he  would  let  them  have  a  hog.  Surprised  and  pleased  that 
they  were  respectful  enough  to  ask  for  the  swine,  he  promptly  replied 
they  could  get  one.  "  It's  all  right,"  said  one  of  them,  with  a  droll 
expression  of  countenance,  "  it's  already  skinned." 


Everybody  either  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  something  about  "  La 
Belle  Alliance,"  the  farm  made  famous  by  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
Everybody,  however,  does  not  know  how  it  came  to  be  called  "  La 
Belle  Alliance."  It  was  thus:  a  Norman  woman  who  resided  there, 
after  being  married  twice  to  persons  in  her  own  station  in  life,  chose 
for  her  third  husband  her  ploughman,  and  in  ridicule  of  this  match 
her  farm  was  thereafter  called  "  La  Belle  Alliance  " — "  a  pretty  mar- 
riage, indeed ! " 


A  Philadelphia  physician,  who  was  traveling  in  Germany  two  or 
three  years  ago,  had  as  a  fellow-passenger,  on  board  a  steamboat  on 
the  Danube,  an  intelligent  German  gentleman,  acquainted  with  the 
English  language.  He  asked  many  questions  respecting  America,  and 
among  other  things  inquired  if  the  lakes  in  this  country  were  really  as 
large  as  they  were  represented.  The  American  gave  an  account  of 
them,  concluding  by  stating  that  the  greatest  of  them  was  so  large 
that  you  might  put  the  whole  of  England  into  it  and  leave  a  margin. 
"  I  wish  you  would,"  said  the  German. 


There  are  plenty  of  punning  epitaphs  scattered  about  our  country 
churchyards,  but  few,  I  imagine,  which  beat  this  on  a  Liverpool  brewer : 

"  Poor  John  Scott  lies  buried  here  : 
Although  he  was  both  hale  and  stout, 
Death  stretch'd  him  on  this  bitter  bier  — 
In  another  world  he  hops  about." 


Thirty  years  ago,  when  the  militia  system  was  in  force  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  person  who  was  making  the  enrollment  in  Walnut  street,  Phila- 
delphia, called  at  the  house  of  an  old  bachelor  who  resided  with  a 
maiden  sister  rather  advanced  in  life,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  calling 
her  brother  "  Pappy."     She  went  to  the  door  when  the  enrolling  officer 
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rang,  and  learned  from  him  the  object  of  his  visit.  Going  to  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  she  called  up,  "Pappy!  pappy!  here  is  a  man  come  to 
see  about  putting  you  down  in  the  militia."     "  My  dear  madam,"  said 

the  man,  "  do  not  trouble  Mr. :  if  he  is  your  pappy  he  must  be 

over  the  age  for  the  militia." 


Honor  to  the  Brave. — When  near  the  fort  on  the  Williamsburg 
road,  an  incident  occurred  which  should  be  preserved.  As  Col.  Smith 
was  picking  his  way  through  the  abattis,  he  found  Sergeant  Scruggs,  of 
Amherst,  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  huge  stump,  badly  wounded.  He  said 
to  him,  "  Ah,  Scruggs,  my  dear  fellow,  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in  such  a 
fix."  "Yes,  Col.,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  badly  hurt,  but  don't  take  any  one 
out  of  the  ranks  for  me.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  fight  is  over,  hunt 
me  up  and  take  care  of  me."  And  it  was  done.  In  three  months  he 
returned  to  duty ;  and  is  now  at  home,  it  is  hoped,  prosperous  and 
happy. 

Another  circumstance  connected  with  this  gallant  soldier,  as  it  illus- 
trates how  small  the  difference  sometimes  is  between  life  and  death, 
may  not  be  omitted.  When  he  fell,  it  was  at  the  foot  of  a  huge  pine 
stump,  his  feet  higher  than  his  head.  This  inconvenient  position  he 
endeavored  to  correct  as  far  as  practicable,  by  putting  his  hand  under 
his  head.  He  had  hardly  done  so,  before  a  shot  from  the  fort  passed 
between  his  skull  and  fingers,  wounding  both,  but  neither  severely. 
But  for  this  slight  elevation  of  the  head,  his  death  would  have  been 
inevitable. 

Another  incident  of  the  same  battle  is  worth  recording.  During 
the  steady  advance  of  the  49th,  and  at  the  bloodiest  crisis  of  the 
battle,  Col.  Smith  discovered  a  regimental  battle-flag  before  him. 
Supposing  it  might  be  his  own  and  resolved  not  to  abandon  it,  he 
called  loudly  for  one  of  the  men  to  take  it ;  but  unable  to  make  him- 
self heard  in  consequence  of  the  tremendous  noise  of  the  battle,  he 
called  to  his  adjutant  to  bring  it  to  him  and  he  would  bear  it.  This 
was  done,  and  the  Colonel  bore  it  a  considerable  time,  until  he  received 
a  positive  order  to  give  it  up.  Several  persons  were  present  when  the 
order  was  delivered,  and  among  them  a  bright,  gallant-looking  youth, 
who  thus  addressed  the  Colonel :  "  Colonel,  I  have  heard  the  order 
you  have  just  received.  I  belong  to  the  Florida  regiment  of  Garland's 
brigade,  which  has  been  dispersed  to-day.  I  beg  leave  to  join  your 
command  for  this  fight,  and  ask  the  favor  of  bearing  that  flag  in  front 
of  your  regiment,  which  I  pledge  myself  to  do  so  long  as  life  shall 
last."  The  Colonel  looked  at  him  a  moment  and  then  handed  him 
the  flag  without  a  word.  The  noble  boy  received  it,  pushed  rapidly  to 
the  front,  where  he  found  the  regimental  flag  still  borne  aloft  by  the 
last  of  the  Color  Guard.  And  thus  this  brave  regiment  finished  its 
glorious  day's  work,  with  two  flags  flying  at  its  front.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  name  of  this  brave  young  soldier  should  have  escaped 
us,  as  it  would  afford  us  much  satisfaction  to  give  it  to  the  public. 


In  a  discriminating  notice  of  General  Grant  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  a  fact  is  mentioned  connected  with  the  fall  of  Richmond  which 
is,  we  believe,  quite  new  to  this  country,  and  but  little  known  even  in 
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the  States.  It  is  that  when  Richmond  was  abandoned  by  Lee  there 
were  stored  up  not  far  off  on  the  North  Carolina  railways  four  months' 
provisions  for  such  an  army  as  his,  which  with  a  little  exertion  might 
have  been  forwarded  long  before  to  relieve  those  dire  necessities  which 
contributed  so  much  to  the  downfall  of  the  chief  Confederate  position. 
The  break-down  of  Lee's  commissariat  system  was,  of  course,  known 
before  in  a  general  way ;  but  such  a  circumstance  as  this  throws  fresh 
light  on  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  and  the  misman- 
agement for  which  he  was  himself  partially  responsible.  The  writer 
of  the  article  says  he  derived  his  information  on  this  point  privately 
from  a  "  very  distinguished  ex-Confederate  general,  who  held  the  high- 
est command  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  left  it  with  an  untarnished 
name  " —  General  Joseph  Johnston,  we  presume,  being  thus  indicated. 
— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Shakespeare  and  Wellington. — Dr.  Johnson  gives  the  highest 
praise  to  that  passage  in  Macbeth  (Act  I.  Sc.  7) : 

"  I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man  ; 
"Who  dares  do  more  is  none." 

But  is  not  the  remark  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  one  of  his  speeches, 
still  finer  ? — 

"I  did  what  I  thought  became  me  as  a  man,  and  what  as  a  man  I  would  do  again." 

There  is  a  quiet  self-confidence  in  this  assertion  that  amounts  to  the 
sublime.  G.  E. 


The  preceding  reminds  me  of  the  story  told  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington when  the  commissariat  officer,  whom  General  Picton  threatened 
to  hang  if  "  the  fighting  brigade  "  was  not  provided  with  beef  by  the 
next  morning,  came  to  the  duke  and  complained  of  the  insult  that  had 
been  offered  him.  "  Did  General  Picton  really  threaten  to  hang  you, 
sir  ? "  asked  the  duke,  adding,  after  he  had  received  a  reply  in  the 
affirmative,  "Then  you  had  better  get  the  beef,  for  I  never  knew 
General  Picton  fail  of  his  word." 


The  Song  of  the  Street  Ruffian. 

I  'm  a  Rough  !     I  'm  a  Rough  !     I  'm  a  cowardly  thief! 
Yet  the  way  men  endure  me  is  past  all  belief. 
I  deserve  to  be  hanged,  but  from  Jack  Ketch  I  'm  free, 
Coves  ain't  got  the  pluck  now  to  'ang  curs  like  me ! 

I  live  as  I  like,  and  I  fear  not  the  law, 

On  me  ne'er  a  Crusher  his  truncheon  dare  draw  : 

For  I  'm  strong  as  a  bull,  and  no  mercy  I  feel 

While  my  fist  carries  weight,  and  my  boot  bears  a  heel ! 

If  you  ask  where  I  work,  well,  garotting  's  my  trade, 
And  a  good  bit  o'  money  at  times  I  have  made  : 
But  it  soon  goes  in  lush  when  I  'm  out  on  the  spree, 
For  the  molls  like  a  man  with  his  shiners  who  's  free. 

I  'm  a  brute  to  my  wife,  and,  whene'er  I  gets  riled, 
Her  wisage  it  somehow  is  apt  to  get  spiled ; 
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She  's  seldom  without  two  black  eyes  in  her  'ead, 
And  when  drunk  lor'  I  kick  'er,  and  leave  'er  for  dead. 

'A  ve  we  children  ?    Why,  yes,  we  've  at  present  got  three, 
And  them  brats,  if  they  live,  will  all  grow  brutes  like  me: 
Their  unnateral  father  ne'er  guv  'em  a  meal, 
They  've  been  bred  up  from  babbies  to  beg  or  to  steal. 

Will  I  emigrate  ?  thank'ee,  I  've  no  taste  to  roam, 

I  prefers  to  live  idle  and  wicious  at  home  ; 

And,  besides,  what 's  the  good  of  my  crossing  the  sea  ? 

I  'm  a  Rough  !  where  's  the  land  as  'ud  like  to  have  me  ? 


Calamity,  like  many  other  words,  is  a  relative  term.  I  once  went 
fishing  with  a  portly  gentleman,  who,  as  a  rule,  took  life  easily.  Our 
rendezvous  was  a  large  pond  in  the  centre  of  an  old  royal  park,  finely 
wcoded  and  undulating — an  awkward  pi  ace  for  ahorse  with  a  trap  behind 
it  to  bolt  in.  Nevertheless,  our  horse  did  bolt  with  a  trap  behind  it,  just 
after  we  had  alighted.  My  friend  clung  to  the  animal  like  grim  death 
until  the  strain  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  fell,  the  wheels  passing 
over  his  body.  On  getting  up,  he  said,  "  Never  mind  the  horse  and 
trap,  let'  em  smash  :  I'm  thankful  I've  escaped  as  I  have."  On  finding 
himself  unhurt,  he  said,  "  I  hope  the  horse  isn't  injured,  I  don't  care 
much  for  the  trap."  On  seeing  the  horse  led  up,  fiery-eyed  and  quiver- 
ing, but  uninjured,  he  said,  "Thank  goodness,  that's  all  right:  I  hope 
the  trap  isn't  smashed."  On  hearing  the  trap  was  all  right,  he  examined 
the  harness  ;  and  on  that  being  found  intact,  he  became  more  concerned 
than  he  had  been  yet  about  the  safety  of  some  bottled  beer  and  sand- 
wiches which  were  stowed  away  beneath  the  seat  of  the  dog-cart.  These 
too  were  found  uninjured  ;  and  then  he  blamed  his  own  son  who  was 
with  us  for  frightening:  the  horse  in  the  first  instance ! 


REVIEWS. 


Greater  Britain  :  A  Record  of  Travel  in  English-speaking  Countries  dicr- 
ing  1866-7.  By  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke.  With  maps  and  illus- 
trations.    Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

SOME  three  or  four  years  ago  Mr.  Tuckerman  compiled  a  book 
called  "  America  and  her  Commentators,"  which  gave  but  a  mel- 
ancholy picture  of  the  foreign  tourist  in  this  country.  Quite  a  number 
of  the  traits  of  character  which  degrade  humanity  to  the  level  of  the 
brutes  he  seemed  to  have  possessed  in  full  measure ;  falsehood,  it 
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appeared,  was  his  natural  way  of  speech ;  he  was  insolent  to  a  degree; 
he  rabidly  hated  free  institutions ;  he  would  have  overthrown  this  Gov- 
ernment if  he  could,  and  so  far  as  shameless  perversions  of  the  truth 
could  injure  the  Government  or  the  people,  it  was  shown  to  have  been 
his  delight  to  invent  and  disseminate  such  perversions.  We  are  mis- 
taken if  the  public  much  enjoyed  this  compilation.  The  whole  subject 
had  a  look  of  unprofitableness  and  seemed  to  belong  to  a  past  gener- 
ation. However  that  may  be,  should  anybody  undertake  to  prepare  a 
sequel  to  it  the  portrait  of  our  new  traveller  would  not  be  of  so  shock- 
ing a  kind :  it  would,  in  fact,  be  rather  an  engaging  picture.  Since 
1863  or  1864,  or  thereabouts,  we  have  been  visited  by  a  good  many 
people  from  abroad,  and  it  is  quite  remarkable  what  a  contrast,  as  re- 
spects its  general  tone,  there  is  between  the  tourist  literature  on  the  far 
side  of  a  line  drawn,  say,  at  1863,  and  that  which  is  on  this  side  of  such 
a  boundary.  Most  of.  the  late  books  of  travel  are  as  rosy  and  kind  as 
the  earlier  ones  were  spiteful  and  full  of  the  gloomiest  forebodings. 
Mr.  Kennaway,  Lord  Harrington,  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  Mr.  Fraser, 
Miss  Jex  Blake,  M.  Laugel,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  Mr.  Maguire,  Mr. 
Newman  Hall,  Mr.  Zincke,  Mr.  Dilke,  and  Mr.  Rose  have  all  taken  a 
run  through  the  States  lately,  and  written  about  us,  and  we  have  had 
remarks,  too,  from  Mr.  Dickens  and  Professor  Pearson,  Mr.  Anthony 
Trollope,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  and  Mr.  Louis  Jennings  ;  and  except  Mr. 
Rose  —  who  had  a  very  discouraging  "time,"  as  we  say,  with  his 
humorous  entertainment  —  we  believe  they  all  have  said  a  great  deal 
more  good  than  harm  about  us.  Of  course  account  is  to  be  taken  of 
the  natural  differences  of  opinion  as  to  North  and  South  which  have 
prompted  these  English  people  to  more  or  less  sharp  speaking  in  be- 
half of  the  one  or  the  other  side ;  it  is  speaking  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  truth  to  say  that  they  as  naturally  took  sides  as  we  ;  the  way 
in  which  England  fought  for  and  against  the  United  States  Government 
is  a  better  proof  of  the  real  unity  of  the  two  peoples  than  the  "  Shakes- 
peare and  Milton  "  and  "  common  language  "  proof  which  is  mentioned 
sometimes  at  "  banquets."  But  though  there  is,  for  example,  some 
anti-Northern  talk  in  what  Mr.  Trollope  has  lately  been  saying  about 
us,  and  some  anti-Southern  talk  in  what  Mr.  Smith  has  said,  that  is  a 
very  different  affair  from  the  real  old  anti- American  talk  that  we  used 
to  hear  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Tuckerman's  wicked  and  unreliable  tourist. 
Though,  for  that  matter,  we  are  all  agreed,  too,  that  he  was  not  in  all 
respects  so  entirely  unreliable  as  he  might  have  been  and  as  we  used 
to  swear  bitterly  that  he  was.  There  was  a  Mrs.  Hominy  and  there 
was  a  Mr.  Pogram  —  or,  at  any  rate,  dreadful  shapes  not  so  very  dis- 
tantly resembling  them  —  we  may  as  well  confess ;  and  there  was  not 
much  need,  after  all,  of  Mr.  Dickens's  apology  for  depicting  them.  .  .  . 
Of' those  chapters  of  Mr.  Dilke's  book  in  which  he  treats  of  India, 
New  Zealand,  and  Australia  we  feel  neither  competency  nor  inclination 
to  speak.  They  may  be  read,  we  should  say,  with  this  much  of  satis- 
faction :  we  may  be  fully  sure  that  we  are  getting  from  them  the  views 
and  opinions  of  one  of  the  Advanced  Liberals  in  regard  to  the  proper 
policy  for  England  to  pursue  in  India  and  the  colonies,  in  regard  to 
the  prospects  and  deserts  of  democracy  in  Australia,  and  in  regard  to 
several  other  similar  subjects.     But  after  reading  what  our  author  has 
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written  about  matters  of  which  we  know  something  ourselves,  we  care 
but  little,  we  find,  for  what  he  has  to  say  about  other  things,  and 
we  are  afraid  to  advise  any  one  to  put  much  reliance  on  what  he 
offers  as  facts  concerning  any  of  the  countries  or  peoples  he  has  seen. 
Turn  to  the  seventh  page  of  the  volume  and  we  come  on  this  bit  of 
statement  and  accompanying  philosophy.  The  author  is  in  Virginia : 
"  Where  slavery  exists,  the  '  poor  trash '  class  must  inevitably  be  both 
large  and  wretched  ;  primogeniture  is  necessary  to  keep  the  plantations 
sufficiently  great  to  allow  for  the  payment  of  overseers  and  the  sup- 
porting in  luxury  of  the  planter's  family ;  and  younger  sons  and  their 
descendants  are  not  only  left  destitute,  but  debarred  from  earning  their 
bread  by  honest  industry."  This  sounds  very  much  like  the  slapdash 
talk  of  a  a  traveller  more  desirous  of  appearing  to  know  something  of 
the  country  he  has  been  in  than  solicitous  to  learn  the  truth.  It  must 
have  been  an  exceptionally  humorous  member  of  the  '"poor  trash' 
class  "  who  ever  informed  Mr.  Dilke  that  his  ""low  down  "  condition 
was  due  to  any  law  or  custom  of  primogeniture  that  ever  prevailed  in 
any  part  of  the  South.  Again,  payment  of  overseefs  —  unless  what 
some  of  them  stole  is  counted  as  a  part  of  their  wages  —  was  never  a 
considerable  item  in  the  expenditure  of  any  plantation.  An  "over- 
looker "  was  sometimes  a  gentleman,  as  gentlemen  go  in  the  South, 
and  got  a  respectable  income  for  his  services  in  keeping  an  eye  on 
perhaps  two  or  three  or  half  a  dozen  plantations,  each  of  which  indi- 
vidually was  under  the  closer  supervision  or  the  immediate  manage- 
ment of  a  white  overseer  on  wages  of  a  few  hundreds  of  dollars  a  year, 
or  of  a  colored  "  driver  "  at  nothing  a  year  ;  but  the  true  "  overseer  " 
was  a  person  whose  charges  never  assisted  in  making  his  employer's 
family  "poor  trash."  Almost  always  he  was  as  really  a  servant  in  the 
matter  of  wages  as  an  inferior  in  the  matter  of  estimation.  On  this 
same  seventh  page  at  which  we  have  chanced  to  set  the  book  open  we 
find  this  passage,  which  it  will  be  seen  is  put  forth  with  every  appear- 
ance on  the  author's  part  of  being  well  informed  ;  and  yet  there  is  no- 
body who  knows  the  South  at  all  who  says  such  things  as  some  of 
these :  "  The  Southern  planters  were  gentlemen  possessed  of  many 
aristocratic  virtues  along  with  every  aristocratic  vice  ;  but  to  each  plan- 
ter there  were  nine  '  mean  whites '  who,  though  grossly  ignorant,  full  of 
insolence,  given  to  the  use  of  the  knife  and  the  pistol  upon  the  slight- 
est provocation,  were  until  the  election  of  Lincoln  as  completely  the 
rulers  of  America  as  they  were  afterwards  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion." 
They  may  have  been  as  much,  but  certainly  the  mean  whites  were  not 
any  more  "  the  rulers  of  America "  before  Lincoln's  time  than  they 
were  afterwards  "  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion."  Louis  Napoleon's 
secret  police  are  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  the  French  and  the 
founders  of  the  Second  Empire  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  lower 
classes  of  the  Southern  people  were  ever  "  the  South  "  of  our  older 
politics  or  "the  Confederacy"  of  our  politics  of  five  years  ago.  We 
should  not  comment  on  these  examples  of  wildness  of  assertion  if  they 
were  of  rare  occurrence,  but  they  are  so  frequent  that  hardly  half  a 
dozen  pages  together  are  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  American 
chapters  without  more  than  one  of  them,  and  they  make  it  difficult  to 
give  any  credit  to  any  part  of  the  work.     How,  for  instance,  does  a 
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man  riding  by  rail  between  Richmond  and  Petersburg  see  "  from  the 
windows  of  the  car  that  in  the  country  there  were  left  no  mules,  no 
horses,  no  roads,  no  men  ? "  It  was  a  fact,  as  Mr.  Dilke  probably 
heard  before  leaving  home,  that  the  war  had  made  mules  and  horses 
scarce  in  Virginia ;  but  it  is  not  a  fact  that  one  could  very  well  learn 
by  looking  from  the  windows  of  a  railroad  car,  and  it  was  not  so,  we 
make  bold  to  say,  that  Mr.  Dilke  learned  it.  This  may  be  but  a  small 
thing ;  but  no  traveller  has  a  right  to  ask  for  our  confidence,  and  none 
can  get  it,  who  shows  himself  willing  to  write  down  as  true,  things  that 
have  no  existence.  Why  may  not  any  Harvard  man  hold  himself 
excused  from  troubling  himself  about  Mr.  Dilke's  remarks  in  general 
when  he  finds  him  saying  this  of  the  University  —  where,  by  the  way, 
he  had  ample  leisure  for  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  things  about 
which  he  had  decided  to  talk  :  "  Her  conservatism  is  shown  in  many 
trivial  things  —  in  the  dress  of  her  janitors  and  porters,  in  the  cut  of 
her  grass  plots  and  college-gates,"  etc,  etc.  We  were  going  to  say 
that  her  porters  and  janitors  are  not  dressed  at  all,  and  that  she  has 
no  gates,  but  affects  breaks-in-the-fence  with  posts  in  them.  There  is, 
however,  one  gate,  we  believe  —  an  iron  one  which  may  perhaps  be  as 
ancient  as  1845,  or  1855.  As  for  the  porters  and  janitors  —  if  indeed 
there  is  any  porter,  and  if  there  are  more  janitors  than  one  —  they 
wear  as  many,  or  as  few,  and  what  garments  they  please,  unmolested 
by  any  of  the  college  authorities,  so  far  as  we  have  ever  heard. 

As  we  have  said,  the  reader  may  get  from  this  volume  the  opinions 
on  several  topics  of  an  Advanced  Liberal  —  or  probably  we  should  do 
better  to  say  "  of  the  Advanced  Liberals,"  Mr.  Dilke's  opinions  being 
perhaps,  first,  the  opinions  of  the  set  to  which  he  belongs,  and  then, 
secondly,  his  own  ;  being,  at  all  events,  more  important  as  the  opinions 
of  a  certain  school  in  English  politics  than  as  any  single  person's 
notions.  Furthermore,  whoever  is  interested  iu  hearing  the  latest  word 
of  news  from  the  Australasian  and  Asiatic  Anglo-Saxon  communities 
may  read  the  book  with  some  pleasure.  But  on  the  whole  it  seems  to 
us  one  of  those  books  which,  like  an  ill-prepared  dictionary,  contains  a 
deal  that  is  good,  but  is  to  be  looked  at  with  decided  distrust,  and  is 
only  to  be  used  by  persons  able  to  correct  its  blunders. — The  Nation. 


Memoirs  of  Service  Afloat  during  the  War  between  the  States.  By  Ad- 
miral Raphael  Semmes,  of  the  late  Confederate  States  Navy. 
Baltimore:  Kelly,  Piet  &  Co.     1869. 

However  widely  opinions  may  differ  respecting  the  moral  aspects 
of  the  exploits  of  the  Sumter,  the  Alabama,  and  their  associate  cruisers, 
the  history  of  those  exploits  will  long  be  regarded  with  profound  in- 
terest. The  magnitude  of  the  operations  accomplished  by  those  ships 
with  singularly  slender  means,  the  romantic  character  of  their  career, 
the  delicate  points  of  international  law  involved  in  the  equipment  and 
egress  of  the  Alabama  from  a  British  port,  will  continue  to  suggest 
points  of  discussion  and  inquiry  long  after  the  bitterness  of  our  civil 
strife  shall  have  faded  away,  and  its  living  actors  shall  move  among  us 
no  more.     Indeed,  now  that  the  United  States  Senate  has  rejected  the 
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Alabama  treaty,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  a  period  may  elapse 
before  the  matters  of  disagreement  originating  with  the  famous  vessel, 
sent  to  the  bottom  at  last  by  the  guns  of  the  Kearsarge,  shall  be  finally 
settled.  In  the  meantime  all  the  information  that  American  or  English 
publicists  can  get  upon  the  subject  —  whatever  the  opinions  or  preju- 
dices of  those  who  afford  such  information  —  the  better  for  an  intelli- 
gent comprehension  of  what  must  always  be  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
eventful  and  important  episodes  of  the  national  history.  Hence  we 
are  very  glad  to  see  the  narrative  that  Mr.  Semmes,  the  late  com- 
mander of  the  Alabama,  has  thought  proper  to  lay  before  the  American 
and  the  British  public.  To  most  Northern  readers,  the  book,  to  be 
sure,  will  be  extremely  unpalatable ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  for  that 
reason  it  will  necessarily  be  unwholesome.  Nothing  is  healthier  for 
individuals  or  nations  than  to  hear  the  strongest,  the  most  earnest,  and 
even  the  most  impassioned  arguments  against  their  own  cherished  be- 
liefs, prejudices,  or  interests.  It  encourages  the  habit  of  judicial  in- 
vestigation, stimulates  independence  of  thought,  interrupts  the  perni- 
cious custom  that,  especially  in  countries  like  ours,  is  apt  to  become 
so  universal,  of  running  like  sheep  into  given  convictions  merely  be- 
cause others  do  so.  Now,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  about  this 
Alabama  question  from  the  ultra-Confederate  —  that  is,  from  Mr. 
Semmes's  —  point  of  view,  and  we  think  it  a  very  good  thing  that  he 
should  say  it  and  that  the  Northern  people  should  listen.  Personally, 
we  think  his  whole  argument  a  fallacious  one.  We  thought  and  think 
the  British  government  utterly  in  the  wrong  in  the  collateral  matters  of 
recognition  and  the  escape  of  the  Confederate  cruisers.  But,  notwith- 
standing this,  it  is  well  to  hear  what  each  and  all  who  disagree  may 
have  to  say  in  support  of  their  view  of  the  subject.  If  our  case  is  not 
strong  enough  to  stand  and  overcome  adverse  argument,  it  is  not  strong 
enough  to  deserve  to  prevail.  The  common  sense  of  the  age  practi- 
cally upholds  this  theory.  No  such  work  as  the  one  now  before  us 
could  have  been  issued  in  England  in  the  interest  of  the  unsuccessful 
combatants  five  years  after  the  end  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses  or  the 
Commonwealth.  It  is  a  distinct  mark  of  progress  that  the  story  of 
"Admiral  Raphael  Semmes,  of  the  late  Confederate  States  Navy," 
should  be  published  in  the  United  States  within  the  lustrum  that  saw 
the  destruction  of  the  Alabama  and  the  surrender  of  Lee  —  should  be 
published  brimful  of  its  own  native,  secession  fire  —  and  no  man  cry 
for  its  suppression  or  the  decapitation  of  its  author. 

Mr.  Semmes's  book  is  substantially  a  narrative  of  the  deeds  and  fate 
of  the  two  vessels  he  successively  commanded,  the  Sumter  and  the  Alaba- 
ma. He  gives,  to  be  sure,  seven  or  eight  preliminary  chapters,  in  which 
he  favors  us  with  a  historical  account  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
American  compact,  the  question  of  slavery,  the  right  of  secession,  and 
the  formation  of  the  Confederate  government ;  but  on  the  whole  his 
work  would  be  better  without  these  chapters.  They  contain  nothing 
new  or  nothing  that  has  not  been  as  well  if  not  better  told  before.  Nor 
is  the  absence  of  novelty  atoned  by  any  particular  lucidity  or  attrac- 
tiveness of  style.  On  the  contrary,  the  text  is  rather  commonplace  and 
occasionally  a  little  provincial.  Like  too  many  of  his  countrymen  Mr. 
Semmes  persists  in  using  the  noun  "  loan  "  as  a  verb,  and  he  indulges 
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in  other  solecisms  that  are  to  us  the  reverse  of  fascinating.  When, 
however,  he  has  his  sailing  orders  and  gets  on  blue  water  he  is  natural, 
easy,  and  graphic,  and  the  narrative  is  kept  up  with  spirit  and  interest 
to  the  close.  Of  course  the  Yankees  are  all  wrong  and  the  Confeder- 
ates all  right,  all  the  atrocities  either  committed  or  dreamt  of  during 
the  war  were  the  work  or  the  imaginings  of  the  former,  and  every  man 
in  the  Southern  army  was  a  Sidney  or  a  Bayard,  sans  peur  et  sans  re- 
prochc.  But  then  each  reader  who  takes  up  a  book  written  by  the  captain 
of  the  Alabama  is  quite  at  liberty  to  get  his  salt  ready  beforehand,  and 
has  perhaps  no  better  right  to  look  therein  for  Federal  praises  than  in 
a  New  York  city  Republican  newspaper  for  fair  play  toward  a  weekly 
independent  journal  that  strives  to  be  just.  In  some  particulars 
wherein  he  is  most  severe  we  think  Mr.  Semmes's  views  are  entirely 
borne  out  by  the  facts  —  notably  in  his  strictures  on  the  coarseness  and 
ignorance  of  many  United  States  consuls  abroad.  We  fear  —  although 
this  may  be  doing  him  an  injustice  —  that  long  ago,  before  the  war, 
Mr.  Semmes  would  have  hotly  resented  many  of  the  criticisms  on  our 
national  system  and  its  representatives  in  which  he  now  so  freely  and 
so  properly  indulges.  The  war  did  not  make  everything  shameful  that 
was  not  shameful  before,  although  it  made  some  things  so.  Au  rcste, 
it  is  only  fair  to  an  author  who  makes  frequent  slips  in  scholarship, 
and  who  is  too  trustworthy  a  partisan  to  see  both  sides  of  the  shield, 
that  we  should  acknowledge  his  unusual  descriptive  powers,  the  close- 
ness of  his  observation  for  natural  phenomena,  and  the  fidelity  with 
which  he  has  studied  and  brings  forward  for  our  instruction  the  minu- 
tiae of  his  adventurous  profession.  Were  he  to  put  his  best  force  into 
the  attempt,  we  have  little  doubt  Mr.  Semmes  could  produce  sea  fiction 
that  would  do  no  discredit  to  Cooper,  Marryat,  or  Chamier. 

The  mechanical  features  of  this  volume  are  praiseworthy.  The  copy 
that  has  reached  us,  with  its  excellent  print,  effective  illustrations,  and 
russia  binding,  is  worthy  of  any  library  ;  and  its  inviting  appearance 
combines  with  the  intrinsic  merit  and  timely  interest  of  its  contents  to 
render  the  work  pretty  certain  of  attracting  extensive  and  permanent 
attention. — The  Round  liable. 


No  Love  Lost:  A  Romance  of  Travel.     By  W.  D.  Howells.     G.  P.  Put- 
nam &  Son  :  New  York. 

Those  who  have  accompanied  Mr.  Howells  in  his  charming  "  Italian 
Journeys,"  will  be  quite  ready  to  believe  that  there  is  very  little  of 
what  is  popularly  known  as  "  romance  "  in  this  poetical  "  Romance  of 
Travel."  Indeed,  Mr.  Howells  —  even  in  the  blandishments  of  rhythm, 
in  which  we  are  apt  to  accept  so  much  that  we  might  question  in  prose 
—  never  loses  himself  in  the  dubious  walks  of  sentiment,  but  has  a 
happy  faculty  of  turning  back,  whistling,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  a  general  air  of  not  having  been  there  at  all.  It  is  pleasant  — 
because  it  is  natural  —  that  the  heroine,  after  the  eventful  climax  of 
her  "romance,"  and  a  night  of  hysterical  vigils  — 

"went  to  bed  in  the  morning, 
Firmly  rejecting  the  pity  of  friends  and  the  pleasures  of  travel, 
Fixed  in  a  dreadful  purpose  never  to  get  any  better." 
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And  yet  there  are  frequent  touches  of  an  almost  feminine  tenderness, 
and  the  true  poetic  instinct  is  more  generally  apparent  than  in  more 
ambitious  sentiment.  The  Venetian  views  are  picturesque,  and  some 
are  beautiful  —  but  all  truthful,  even  to  the  palaces  and  mosquitoes, 
that 

"  rise  from  the  water  together ;  " 

or,  the  salt  sea  in  the  streets, 

" Ebbing  and  flowing, 

Several  inches  or  more." 

Alternate  playfulness,  and  a  sentiment  never  so  intense  as  to  require 
very  dramatic  force  of  expression,  easily  and  pleasantly  fit  Mr.  How- 
ell's hexameters,  that  —  good  as  they  are  —  are  not  perhaps  as  good  as 
his  prose.  Yet  one  can  very  well  spare  time  to  read  such  a  volume 
even  though  the  bards  sublime  are  waiting  for  us  down  the  corridors  of 
Time,  and  be  thankful  for  the  opportunity. — The  Overland  Monthly. 


English  Photographs.  By  an  American.  London :  Tinsley  Brothers. 
Mr.  Fiske  came  to  this  country  in  the  only  mood  in  which  a  man 
can  hope  to  understand  and  appreciate  its  character  and  institutions. 
"  I  liked  England  before  I  came  here,"  he  says  ;  and  what  is  the  result  ? 
"  I  like  it  better  than  ever  now  that  I  have  sojourned  here  for  two 
years."  Exactly  what  a  shrewd  traveller  would  have  predicted. 
Liking  is  the  key  to  understanding  and  knowledge,  and  these  are  the 
basis  of  just  judgments.  Had  he  come  hating,  he  would  have  found 
nothing  but  darkness  and  universal  barbarism.  Not  that  Mr.  Fiske 
finds  in  England  a  country  universally  perfect.  No  indeed  —  perfec- 
tion is  not  indispensable  to  liking.  What  does  he  find,  then  ?  A  great 
people  with  numerous  imperfections ;  great  enlightenment  with  much 
ignorance  ;  great  refinement  with  much  coarseness  ;  great  institutions 
disfigured  by  cobwebs  ;  great  advancement  in  science  with  much  tardi- 
ness in  art ;  great  ideas  meanly  applied  ;  free  trade  hampered  by  min- 
ute instances  of  protection ;  great  law-makers  with  many  stupid  laws ; 
perfect  shipbuilding  with  wretched  passenger  steamers  ;  the  best  of 
railways  with  the  worst  railway  carriages ;  the  greatest  city  in  the  world 
and  the  worst  governed ;  splendid  hotels  with  poor  accommodation 
and  high  prices ;  excellent  cabs  with  cabmen  that  always  want  more 
than  their  legal  fare,  and  generally  contrive  to  get  it ;  first-class  news- 
papers with  good  leaders  and  no  news  or  the  enterprise  to  find  it ;  good 
theatres  with  some  good  actors  and  many  poor  ones ;  concert  halls  as 
a  rule  more  attractive  than  the  theatres ;  many  handsome  women  and 
some  ugly  ones,  and  all  of  them  worse  treated  than  women  in  any 
other  civilized  country  j  middle-class  dwelling-houses  not  constructed 
up  to  the  highest  point  of  improvement,  and  therefore  inconvenient 
and  uncomfortable ;  and  everywhere,  also,  the  traveller  sees  the  angel 
wealth  and  the  demon  poverty.  This  catalogue  covers  only  a  portion 
of  the  subjects  of  which  Mr.  Fiske  incidentally  treats  in  his  really 
intelligent  book.  He  writes  in  a  clear,  bold,  honest  English  style,  the 
perfect  candour  and  gentlemanliness  of  which  are  altogether  unexcep- 
tionable. Whatever  goodness  or  greatness,  whatever  ingenuity  or 
32 
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genius,  whatever  superiority  he  sees  anywhere  in  England,  or  in  any- 
thing English  over  America,  or  anything  American,  Mr.  Fiske  admits 
in  the  most  handsome  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  equally 
plain-spoken  in  pointing  out  whatever  he  deems  the  imperfections  of 
England  and  the  English  as  compared  with  his  own  country  and  coun- 
trymen. Mr.  Fiske  is  a  model  traveller,  seeing  with  his  eyes  and  not 
with  his  prejudices.  His  observations  are,  therefore,  always  decisive 
in  point  of  form  and  meaning,  and  either  of  the  two  countries  might 
largely  benefit  by  calmly  studying  his  suggestions.  He  throws  out 
quite  a  body  of  hints  on  the  subject  of  passenger  steamboats,  railways, 
hotels,  newspapers,  theatres,  dwelling-houses,  cabs,  the  government  of 
the  metropolis,  and  men  and  women,  many  of  which  could,  and  no 
doubt  ultimately  will,  be  introduced  into  England  to  its  unquestionable 
improvement.  On  the  subject  of  English  passenger-steamers,  he  says 
that  "  the  whole  service  is  a  quarter  of  a  century  behind  the  age." 
Mr.  Fiske's  suggestion  that  the  Government  should  take  charge  of  the 
water  and  gas  supply  of  London,  is  one  that  must  be  realized  some 
time  or  other,  if  the  giant  city  is  to  be  maintained  in  a  reasonable  state 
of  health  and  morals.  "  Scant  water  means  dirt,  and  dirt  is  but 
another  name  for  disease  " — a  form  of  words  that  might  be  applied 
also  to  light,  with  this  variation,  that  "scant  light  means  darkness,  and 
darkness  is  but  another  name  for  crime."  The  value  of  light  and 
water  is  neatly  put  by  Mr.  Fiske,  when  he  says  that  "  every  hydrant  is 
equal  to  a  fireman,  every  fountain  to  a  doctor,  every  gaslight  to  a  police- 
man." 

That  Englishmen  and  Americans  ought  to  study  each  other  and 
each  other's  country  will  be  admitted  as  an  obvious  duty.  It  is  one 
which  Mr.  Fiske  lays  down  shrewdly  and  comprehensively  in  a  passage 
which  is  worth  quoting:  — 

"  No  American's  education  is  complete  until  he  has  come  to  England,  and  studied 
attentively  the  country  and  the  people.  No  Englishman's  education  is  complete 
until  he  has  made  a  similar  study  of  America.  The  two  countries  are  so  much  alike, 
and  yet  so  different,  that  at  every  step  there  is  something  new  to  learn,  something  to 
imitate,  something  to  avoid.  In  some  respects  the  Americans  are  centuries  in  ad- 
vance of  the  English  people  ;  in  others,  we  Transatlantic  folk,  compared  with  the 
English,  are  barbarians.  If  I  were  forced  to  sum  up  the  characteristics  of  the  two 
nations  in  a  single  sentence,  I  should  say  that  the  English  are  too  fond  of  retaining 
old  ideas  because  they  are  old,  and  that  the  Americans  are  too  fond  of  adopting  new 
ideas  because  they  are  new.  Too  much  conservatism  versus  too  rapid  progress  — 
this  is  England  and  America  in  a  nutshell." 

The  chapter  on  "  English  Journals  "  is  one  of  the  sharpest  and  most 
outspoken  in  the  volume  ;  yet  the  various  newspapers  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Fiske  are,  in  the  main,  photographed  with  remarkable  accuracy, 
the  portrait  of  the  Times  being  especially  spicy  and  good.  While  giv- 
ing the  palm  to  the  English  press,  Mr.  Fiske  claims  that  in  one  point 
the  American  press  is  superior,  and  that  is,  its  enterprise.  In 
paper,  type,  and  style  of  writing  the  English  papers  are,  as  a  rule, 
unapproachable.  But  in  point  of  enterprise  he  says  that  "  the  differ- 
ence between  the  American  and  English  press  is  precisely  the  differ- 
ence between  the  telegraph  and  the  railroad;"  and  hence  it  is  that 
"  an  average  American  newspaper  contains  ten  times  as  much  absolute 
news  as  an  average  English  journal."     The  American  papers  use  the 
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telegraph  more  extensively  than  ours  do,  and,  moreover,  act  upon  the 
principle  of  printing  everything,  while  English  papers  go  upon  the 
principle  of  printing  only  a  selection  of  the  current  news.  That  selec- 
tion is  frequently,  however,  not  only  over  scant,  but  inexcusably  tardy. 
It  is  hardly  creditable  to  us  that  the  Americans  should  employ  the 
telegraph  more  than  we  do  in  gathering  news.  But  in  this  respect  the 
Americanization  of  the  British  press  is  slowly  progressing,  and  it  is  a 
rather  curious  fact  that  the  movement  should  actually  be  pushed  most 
vigorously  by  the  leading  provincial  papers.  To  take,  as  a  single 
instance,  the  ablest  northern  paper  printed,  the  Edinburgh  Scotsman 
has  arrangements  so  extensive  and  perfect  that  through  its  special  and 
general  wires  it  is  enabled  to  supply,  not  only  the  best  speeches  in  a 
long  debate,  but  to  give  besides  a  special  article  on  the  subject  of  it 
written  in  London,  with  the  usual  telegraphic  news  in  full.  It  was 
surely  a  plucky  piece  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  chief  Scotch 
papers  to  introduce  the  use  of  special  wires.  In  speaking  about  the 
Times,  some  of  Mr.  Fiske's  single  sentences  are  extremely  applicable. 
As,  for  instance,  "  the  plan  of  its  editors  is  to  find  out  what  is  going  to 
be  done,  and  then  predict  it,  thus  preserving  an  appearance  of  influ- 
ence." Again,  "  It  never  corrects  an  error,  and  never  apologizes  for 
an  injustice,  and  is  therefore  the  best  hated  paper  in  existence."  There 
is  a  good  hint  for  newspapers  in  this  sentence :  — 

"News  —  plenty  of  news,  the  earliest  news,  the  latest  news,  local  news,  foreign 
news,  exclusive  news,  all  the  news  —  this,  with  political  independence  and  impartial- 
ity, are  what  the  people  want  in  a  daily  paper ;  and  they  will  have  it,  no  matter 
whether  the  Times  chooses  to  furnish  them  with  it  or  not.  If  not,  so  much  the  worse 
for  the  Times." 

On  the  subject  of  the  theatre  in  England  Mr.  Fiske  is  portentously 
decisive.  "  There  is  no  line  of  theatrical  business,"  he  says,  "  except 
eccentric  comedy,  in  which  the  United  States  are  not  more  than  a 
match  for  England  to-day,  whatever  they  may  have  been  some  years 
ago."  Talking  of  actors,  however,  he  believes  that  "  England  has  sent 
us  the  best  and  kept  the  worst."  On  the  subject  of  English  women,  he 
says  that  — 

"  American  ladies,  as  a  rule,  are  as  handsome  as  the  English,  and  last  just  as  long ; 
but  theirs  is  a  different  style  of  beauty,  and  each  man  has  his  own  ideal.  The  Ameri- 
can women  have  much  smaller  hands  and  feet,  slenderer  wastes,  more  graceful,  deli- 
cate, and  fuchsia-like  forms,  and  livelier  manners  than  the  English.  The  English 
women  have  better  busts,  fuller  figures,  clearer  complexions,  fewer  headaches,  roun- 
der voices,  and  more  robust  health  than  the  American." 

Mr.  Fiske  has  a  genuine  enthusiasm  on  gastronomical  subjects,  and 
it  is  good  as  a  feast  to  read  his  talk  about  the  English  rump-steak, 
Yorkshire  ham,  Southdown  mutton,  and  English  fish  generally,  which 
are  altogether  superior  to  American  fish.  The  chapter  on  the  British 
Parliament,  and  the  concluding  one,  on  the  general  subject  of  England 
and  America,  are  intelligent  and  full  of  suggestion ;  but  Mr.  Fiske's 
statement  in  the  former,  that,  "  if  a  local  Legislature,  to  deal  with  local 
questions,  were  established  in  Ireland,  you  would  hear  no  more  of 
Irish  discontent,"  is  of  a  rather  doubtful  character.  Take  the  book  as 
a  whole,  however, —  let  it  be  well  read  and  pondered  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  the  verdict  must  be  that  the  "  English  Photographs  "  are  a 
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series  of  able,  conscientious,   and  well-wrought   mirrors   of  English 
affairs  and  English  character. — The  London  Review. 


Explorations  and  Adventures   in  Equatorial  Africa.     By  Paul  B.  Du 
Chaillu.     New  York  :    Harper  &  Bros. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Bruce's  "  Abyssinia,"  we  have  never 
read  a  work  upon  any  portion  of  the  great  African  continent  so  deeply 
interesting  as  the  present.  Many  of  Mr.  Du  Chaillu's  facts  (and  facts 
they  are  now  conceded  to  be,)  appear  equally  novel  and  startling. 
His  minute  account  of  the  class  of  anthropoid  apes,  and  of  that  once 
mythical  monster,  the  gorilla,  will  interest  the  general  reading  public 
no  less  than  naturalists  and  ethnologists.  The  chapter  devoted  to 
a  description  of  the  strange  cannibal  tribes  beyond  the  Crystal  Moun- 
tains possesses  a  wejrd  fascination  which  is  compounded  of  disgust 
and  curiosity.  As  we  read  of  the  appearance  and  customs  of  these 
"  Fan  "  tribes,  a  shuddering  bewilderment  comes  over  us,  and  old  meta- 
physical questions  as  to  the  meaning  of  existence,  and  the  marvellous 
complications  of  evil,  arise  with  gloomy  emphasis  to  "  give  us  pause." 
One  singular  fact  has  struck  us  in  connection  with  the  "Fan  "barbarians: 
they  practically  embody  in  their  dark,  monstrous  reality,  a  conception 
of  Edgar  Poe  which  occurs  in  his  most  elaborate  but  least  known  tale, 
The  Adventures  of  Mr.  Fym.  Their  filed  and  blackened  teeth,  their 
hideous  mode  of  tattooing,  the  ineffable  treachery  of  their  disposition, 
and  hints  of  certain  horrid  riles,  which  cannot  be  more  plainly  depicted 

—  all  remind  us  of  those  terrible  islanders  who  annihilated  the  crew 
of  Poe's  imaginary  vessel  ;  and  thus  the  sober  truths  of  observation 
stand  side  by  side  with  the  wildest  conceptions  of  the  most  erratic 
fancy. 

A  valuable  section  of  Du  Chaillu's  work  is  devoted  to  the  botany  of 
equatorial  Africa.  Among  the  innumerable  plants  the  properties  of 
which  have  been  analysed,  we  may  mention  the  poisonous  root  from 
which  the  ruboundee  is  made  —  a  species  of  drink  used  by  the  savages 
in  cases  of  trial  for  witchcraft  and  other  capital  offences.  If  the  ac- 
cused can  drink  the  poison  with  impunity  he  is  pronounced  innocent ; 
if  not,  he  is  guilty,  and  often  the  very  first  symptoms  of  the  working  of 
the  ruboundee  upon  his  system  are  a  signal  for  his  decapitation,  or  perhaps 
his  burning  at  the  stake. 

In  regard  to  the  author's  personal  adventures  —  his  encounters  with 
the  gorilla,  the  elephant,  the  tiger,  and  the  vast  serpents  of  the  country 

—  nothing  could  be  more  vividly  narrated —  a  clear  simplicity,  amount- 
ing sometimes  to  naivete,  characterizing  his  word-paintings.  Upon  the 
whole,  we  cordially  commend  Mr.  Du  Chaillu's  book,  as  uniting  in  an 
extraordinary  degree  the  charms  of  romantic  experience  with  novel 
truths  of  science. — Paul  H.  Hayne. 


Cast  Up  by  the  Sea.     By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  G.  S.     Phila- 
delphia :    J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

Behold  a  regular  and  splendid  old-fashioned  boy's  book  !     With  all 
manner  of  fights  and  struggles  at  sea  and  ashore,  with  chase  and  con- 
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flagration  and  lion-hunting  and  captivity,  and  life  on  board  a  frigate 
and  a  smuggling  lugger,  and  several  assassinations,  and  a  lovely,  faithful 
sweetheart  and  a  real  out-and-out  villain,  and  wild  scenes  in  Central 
Africa,  and  an  escape  from  bondage,  and  a  trial  for  murder,  and  an 
acquittal  of  the  innocent,  and  virtue  triumphant,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
The  book  is  really  creditable  to  the  imagination  of  the  popular  author 
of  the  Albert  Nyanza,  as  well  as  to  his  heart.  We  are  not  ashamed 
to  say  that  we  have  read  his  story  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  are 
quite  sure  that  all  good  boys  will  unite  with  us  in  hearty  gratitude  to 
its  author.— The  Round  Table. 
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MISCELLANT. 


,  IS  AGREEABLE  PEOPLE.— Let  us  see  who  are  the  people  who 
make  society  disagreeable. 

First,  there  are  managing  people.  The  managing  people  are  of  three 
kinds.  They  are  either  imperious  persons,  or  very  good-natured  persons, 
or  very  conceited  persons.  And  sometimes  the  three  motives  which 
cause  a  man  or  woman  to  be  troublesomely  managing  are  combined  in 
one  and  the  same  person. 

Now,  the  objection  which  most  people  have  to  being  managed  is,  that 
they  have  an  unconquerable  wish  to  manage  for  themselves. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  very  potent  cause  why  people  often  reject 
the  most  excellent  proposals  for  being  managed.  It  is,  that  the  managing 
person  does  not  know  some  secret,  but  very  strong,  motive  of  the  person 
to  be  managed  ;  and  therefore  all  the  manager's  wise  suggestions  are 
beside  the  mark. 

Let  us  take  a  familiar  instance  which  might  occur  in  real  life.  There 
is  a  young  man  (we  will  call  him  Mr.  Amans)  in  the  same  house  with 
one  of  the  tribe  of  managers.  Mr.  Amans  is  asked  by  what  train  he 
is  returning  to  London,  and  he  says  by  the  10  o'clock  train.  This  is 
in  the  smoking-room,  after  the  ladies  have  gone  to  bed.  Up  jumps  the 
manager,  whips  out  his  "  Bradshaw,"  and  tells  Mr.  Amans  that  it  is 
positive  insanity  not  to  go  by  the  9  o'clock  train.  "  If  you  go  by  the 
10  o'clock  train,  a  very  slow  train,  you  will  not  get  into  town  till  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning  —  a  most  uncomfortable  time  ;  whereas,  if  you 
go  by  the  9,  you  will  be  in  by  12  at  night,  and  have  a  good  night's  rest. 
Do  let  me  order  the  carriage  for  half-past  8  o'clock !  "  The  young  man 
looks  very  sheepish,  stammers  out  some  foolish  objection  to  the  9 
o'clock  train  ;  but  holds  his  ground,  and  will  not  be  managed.  And 
why  ?  Mr.  Amans  thought  that  there  was  a  faint  return  on  the  part  of 
Miss  Amata  to  the  warm  pressure  of  his  hand  when  he  bade  her  good 
night  that  evening  ;  and  he  would  lose  fifty  nights'  rest,  and  rightly 
too,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  that  faint  return  of  pressure  will  be 
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repeated,  or,  perhaps,  increased,  on  the  ensuing  morning.  Now,  the 
family  breakfast  is  not  until  9  o'clock. 

The  above  is  an  instance  of  a  trivial  and  familiar  nature  ;  but  the 
same  things  runs  through  life.  When  the  manager  thinks  any  of  us 
unreasonable,  he  may  reflect  that  perhaps  he  does  not  know  all  the 
motives,  which,  however  unreasonable,  determine  us  to  a  course  of 
action  contrary  to  that  which  he  so  ably  recommends. 

Then  there  is  the  class  of  people  whom  I  venture  to  call  the  obser- 
vances. They  must  make  remarks  about  everything  ;  and  there  are 
a  great  many  things  in  this  life  which  had  better  pass  without  any  re- 
mark. 

Then  there  are  the  objective  people.  Let  any  one  say  anything, 
however  wise  or  foolish,  important  or  unimportant,  they  must  instantly 
take  an  objection.  They  really  do  not  mean  to  abide  by  their  objec- 
tion ;  but  they  must  take  it.  Nothing  should  be  done  without  being 
well  argued  over  ;  and  it  is  their  business  to  see  that  objection  is  made 
to  whatever  is  proposed. 

Then  there  are  the  explanative  people.  Now,  even  the  cleverest 
man,  and  the  most  adroit  talker,  utters  many  sentences  which  are  need- 
less. You  see  at  once  what  he  is  going  to  say.  But  the  explanative 
person  will  not  let  you  off  one  single  jot  of  explanation.  His  talk  is 
like  the  writing  of  a  stupid  book  for  children. 

Then  there  is  the  discursive  talker.  You  are  discussing  the  effect  of 
the  large  importations  of  gold  from  Australia.  He  unfortunately  enters 
into  the  discussion,  and  in  a  short  time  you  find  that  the  original  sub- 
ject has  vanished,  and  that  you  are  discussing  the  mode  of  rearing 
pine-apples  at  Chatsworth.  This  kind  of  man  seems  to  be  sent  into 
the  world  to  destroy  everything  like  good  conversation. —  Good  Words. 


The   Helpless. 

(AFTER  VICTOR   HUGO.) 

The  hen-bird  beats  her  pinions  on  the  snare  ; 
Her  mate  the  goshawk's  crooked  talons  tear ; 
Over  the  callow  nestlings,  weak  and  lone, 
What  wing  shall  spread  when  darkness  gathers  ?  —  None. 
Poor  little  birds ! 

The  shepherd's  dog  with  age  lies  dead  and  cold ; 
The  wolf  steals  down  upon  the  trembling  fold ; 
The  last  pale  crimson  streak  of  sunset's  gone  ; 
Who  guards  the  flock  until  the  morning  ?  —  None. 
Poor  little  lambs  ! 

The  father  in  the  felon  prison  lies  ; 
The  mother  in  the  spital  shuts  her  eyes ; 
Sharp  hunger  sickens  ;   day  is  almost  done  ; 
Who  watches  by  the  squalid  cradle  ? — None. 
Poor  little  babes  ! 

—  Tinsleys''  Magazine. 


Lochinvar  on  a  Velocipede. — The  vehicle  of  the  period  is  the 
velocipede.     It  is  superseding  the  use  of  the  human  legs  in  the  ordi- 
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nary  fashion  altogether.  Messengers  velocipede  up  to  your  concierge's 
den  ;  rural  postmen  velocipede  their  rounds.  The  Place  de  la  Bourse 
is  the  theatre  of  a  velocipede  tournament  nightly;  Michaud  jeune  exe- 
cutes tours  de  force  on  his  highly-trained  machine  in  a  Revue.  But 
Nice,  which  has  seen  very  queer  things  this  year,  has  just  seen  the 
latest  use  to  which  the  fervida  rota  can  be  put. 

The  other  night  a  lover  velocipeded  away  with  his  beloved  from  the 
paternal  mansion,  then  in  possession  of  an  army  of  dancing  dervishes. 
It  was  an  ingenious  dodge.  Nobody  could  make  out  how  Mademois- 
elle had  got  off  for  a  long  time.  Fancy  the  scene.  Bright  moonlight ; 
young  Lochinvar  balancing  his  beloved  tenderly, —  for  your  velocipede 
requires  some  setting  I  can  assure  you  —  and  working  his  limbs  as  at 
a  treadmill ;  ever  and  anon  turning  to  look  across  the  landscape  for 
the  pursuit  maddening  in  his  rear ;  then  turning  back  again  and  mut- 
tering, as  the  good  velocipede  devours  space, — 

"They'll  have  strong  legs  that  follow  !  " 

and  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  best  of  it  is  —  or  was,  that  they  did  follow  !  A  squadron  of — 
not  horse,  exactly,  but  velocipedes,  headed  by  the  infuriate  papa  in 
person,  wheeled  off  to  overtake  and  capture.     And 

"  Inextinguishable  laughter  rose  amongst  the  Gods," 

I  should  say,  to  see  them.  Bethink  you  of  the  Governor,  in  evening 
dress,  en  califourchon,  with  his  white  hairs  and  his  black  coat-tails  flying 
wildly  in  the  wind  !  There  was  the  Procureur  Imperial,  too  ;  but  I 
believe  he  followed  in  a  more  commonplace  conveyance.  And  young 
Lochinvar  was  caught  this  time,  fairly  velocipeded  down  in  the  open  ; 
and  the  stern  parent  carried  his  offspring,  weeping,  home  across  his 
saddle-bow,  medievally.     Ben'  trovato  anyhow  !  — Echoes. 


The   Telegram 


SARAH    E.    HEXSHAVV. 


Dead  !  did  you  say  ?  he  !  dead  in  his  prime  ! 

Son  of  my  mother  !  my  brother  !  my  friend  ! 
While  the  horologe  points  to  the  noon  of  his  time, 

Has  his  sun  set  in  darkness  ?  is  all  at  an  end  ? 
("  By  a  sudden  accident?) 

Dead  !  it  is  not,  it  cannot,  it  must  not  be  true  ! 

Let  me  read  the  dire  words  for  myself,  if  I  can ; 
Relentless,  hard,  cold  they  rise  on  my  view  — 

They  blind  me  !  how  did  you  say  that  they  ran  ? 
(."  He  was  mortally  injured") 

Dead  !  around  me  I  hear  the  singing  of  birds 

And  the  breath  of  June  roses  comes  in  at  the  pane  ; 

Nothing  —  nothing  is  changed  by  those  terrible  words  ; 
They  cannot  be  true  !  let  me  see  them  again  ! 
("  And  died  yesterday.''') 
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Dead  !  a  letter  but  yesterday  told  of  his  love  ! 

Another  to-morrow  the  tale  will  repeat  ; 
Outstripped  by  this  thunderbolt  flung  from  above, 

Scathing  my  heart,  as  it  falls  at  my  feet  ! 
("  Funeral  to-morrow") 

Oh  !  terrible  Telegraph  !  subtle  and  still  ! 

Darting  thy  lightnings  with  pitiless  haste  ! 
No  kind  warning  thunder  —  no  storm-boding  thrill  — 
But  one  fierce  deadly  flash,  and  the  heart  lieth  waste  ! 
("  Inform  his  friends.'1'') 

—  The  Galaxy. 


Schleicher's  Absent-Mindedness. — One  of  the  most  eminent  rep- 
resentatives of  the  historical  or  comparative  study  of  languages,  Pro- 
fessor August  Schleicher,  of  Jena,  died  a  little  more  than  a  month  ago, 
at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  His  life,  although  thus  early  cut  short,  has 
been  rich  in  works  of  general  and  acknowledged  value.  Of  Schleicher's 
absent-mindedness  the  story  is  told  that  he  once  appeared  in  his  lec- 
ture-room not,  as  usual,  in  a  grey  coat,  buttoned  to  the  chin,  but  in  an 
open  black  overcoat.  He  did  not  discover  the  impropriety  of  his 
costume  till  he  had  searched  in  vain  for  his  manuscript,  which  was  not 
about  him,  and,  begging  pardon  of  his  audience,  and  promising  short 
delay,  he  ran  home,  took  the  papers  from  his  grey  coat,  and  put 
them  in  the  pocket  of  his  surtout.  Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  he 
might  without  loss  of  time  resume  his  proper  garb  as  a  lecturer,  and 
accordingly  he  exchanged  the  black  for  the  grey.  Of  course  when  he 
returned  he  was  again  minus  his  manuscript,  and  was  obliged,  after  an 
explanation  which  convulsed  the  audience,  to  dismiss  them  till  another 
day.  The  concentration  of  thought  which  absent-mindedness  commonly 
implies  had,  in  Schleicher's  case,  perhaps  the  best  example  when  he 
contemplated  composing  an  entire  tale  in  that  mother-tongue  to  which 
the  languages  of  Europe  all  refer  —  the  Ursprache,  as  the  Germans  call 
it,  of  which  not  a  word  has  come  down  to  us  unaltered.  This  was 
almost  the  knight  errantry  of  science. — The  Nation. 


An  Epigram  on  "  Ecce  Homo." 

Whilst  different  critics  strive  to  find 
The  object  in  the  author's  mind, 

The  book  inversely  works. 
Charmed  by  the  beauty  of  the  face, 
Ths  sceptic  feels  the  heavenly' grace 

Behind  the  veil  that  lurks. 
But  adoration  cannot  brook 
One  least  eclipse  of  that  sweet  look  : 

Devotion  takes  alarm  : 
And  thus,  however  understood, 
No  bad  book  ever  did  such  good, 

No  good  one  e'er  such  harm. 


—Philip  Hale. 


Anecdote  of  King  Louis. — The  following  anecdote  is  related  as 
having  occurred  within  the  last  few  days.  King  Louis  of  Bavaria  not 
only  holds  the  dramatic  art  in  high  esteem,  but  has  a  great  liking  for 
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the  society  of  performers.  On  the  day  Madame  Cramer  completed 
her  fiftieth  year  on  the  stage,  the  king  gave  her  a  benefit,  and  after  the 
performance,  the  other  actors  and  actresses  enteitained  her.  The  king 
hearing  of  this,  took  it  into  his  head  to  surprise  them  by  his  unexpected 
presence.  Madame  Cramer,  whose  back  was  turned  towards  the  door, 
could  not  of  course  see  the  king  enter  the  room.  The  king  stepped 
quietly  up  to  her,  and  put  his  hands  over  her  eyes,  and  said  :  "  Guess 
who  it  is!"     "Ah!"  said  Madame   Cramer,   "you  again,   Monsieur 

L ?  you  certainly  do  imitate  the  king  most  delightfully."     "Oh, 

does  he  ?  "  said  the  somewhat  astonished  king.     "  I  should  rather  like 

to  see  the  performance.     Go  on,  Monsieur  L ,  and  let  me  judge 

for  myself  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  imitation."  "  I  trust  your  majesty 
will  excuse  me,"  replied  the  abashed  actor.  But  the  king  persisted  in 
his  demand,  and  after  several  refusals  he  added,  "  I  desire  it,  and  the 
king  commands  it."  The  actor  bowed  and  took  his  seat  at  a  little 
table,  and  called  out  in  a  voice  which  was  an  exact  imitation  of  the 
king's:  —  "Desire  my  private  councillor,  Riedl,  to  come  to  me." 
"  Very  good  indeed  !  "  exclaimed  the  king.  "  What  does  your  majesty 
want  ? "  asked  the  actor,  speaking  through  his  nose.  "  Capital !  "  ex- 
claimed the  king,  laughing ;  "  you  imitate  my  councillor  even  better 
than  you  did  me  ;  you  are  an  excellent  comedian,  as  Madame  Cramer 
said."  "  Riedl,"  continued  the  actor,  "  be  sure  you  send  to-morrow  two 
hundred  florins  to  Monsieur  L !  he  is  a  deserving  fellow, —  a  bet- 
ter mimic  I  never  heard."  "  Scamp  !  "  exclaimed  the  king,  laughing, 
"  enough  of  that  performance ;  you  shall  have  the  two  hundred  florins, 
but  I  shall  take  care  not  to  ask  you  for  a  repetition  of  it." — Once  a 
Week. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 


AS  will  be  seen  by  an  announcement  in  our  advertising  pages, 
the  interests  of  The  Land  We  Love  and  The  New  Eclectic  Maga- 
zine are  now  united ;  the  present  being  the  first  number  issued  under 
the  new  arrangement.  This  coalition  will.be  followed  by  no  material 
change  in  the  character  of  the  Eclectic,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  plan  so  far  pursued  in  the  conduct  of  the  Magazine  will  be 
more  acceptable  to  the  general  public  than  any  other  we  could  choose. 
It  is  our  desire  now,  as  always,  to  exclude  all  traces  of  that  narrow 
and  bitter  intolerance  which  is  the  bane  of  so  much  of  our  periodical 
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literature,  and  to  impart  a  catholic,  genial  spirit  to  our  Magazine  which 
shall  secure  for  it  the  approval  of  liberal-minded  and  large-hearted 
men  and  women  everywhere.  In  carrying  out  the  eclectic  feature,  we 
shall  from  time  to  time  print  articles  of  opposite  or  widely  differing 
tendencies.  It  is  only  by  having  the  various  sides  of  any  question 
fairly  presented,  that  the  public  mind  can  be  educated  to  the  intelligent 
formation  of  opinions.  While  we  shall  sedulously  strive  to  avoid 
doing  anything  to  offend  the  honest  and  cherished  convictions  of  any 
class  of  readers,  we  make  no  promise  to  pander  to  sectarian  or  party 
prejudices.  Nor  do  we  think  such  a  promise  would  at  all  recommend 
us  to  sensible  people. 

The  many  new  readers,  with  whom  we  now  become  acquainted  for 
the  first  time,  will  see  by  an  examination  of  the  present  number,  better 
than  we  can  explain  to  them,  the  general  character  and  scope  of  our 
work.  By  judicious  selection  from  all  the  more  prominent  contempor- 
ary periodicals  of  the  world,  we  endeavor  to  make  a  monthly  compila- 
tion which  shall  embody  the  best  and  most  popular  features  of  all. 

With  the  most  cordial  greetings  to  our  new  acquaintances,  we 
commend  ourselves  to  their  kind  consideration  and  friendship. 

In  the  February  number  of  MacmillarCs  Magazine,  there  appears 

a  very  interesting  article  by  Matthew  Arnold  on  The  Modern  Element 
in  Literature.  It  was  originally  delivered  eleven  years  ago,  as  an  in- 
augural lecture  in  the  Poetry  chair  at  Oxford  :  and  the  author  in  a  note 
now  prefixed,  makes  apologies  for  his  imperfect  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  also  for  his  style,  which  he  says  is  rather  that  of  the  doctor 
than  the  explorer.  Mr.  Arnold  uses  the  word  modern  in  the  sense  of 
highly  civilized,  employing  it  to  characterize  alike  the  age  of  Pericles  in 
Greece,  the  Augustan  age  of  Rome,  and  the  present  epoch  in  Chris- 
tendom. A  modern  age  he  describes  as  one  in  which  the  ensigns  of 
war  and  bloodshed  are  banished  from  the  intercourse  of  civil  life  — 
when  the  arts  of  peace  are  allowed  to  develop  uninterruptedly  —  when 
a  tolerant  spirit,  which  is  the  offspring  of  enlarged  knowledge,  flour- 
ishes—  when  the  conveniences  of  life  are  multiplied,  public  taste  im- 
proved, and  a  capacity  for  refined  pursuits  diffused  ;  and  finally,  when 
man  reaches  his  intellectual  maturity  —  manifests  the  disposition  to 
observe  facts  with  the  critical  spirit ;  to  search  for  their  laws,  not  to 
wander  among  them  at  random  ;  to  judge  by  the  rule  of  reason,  not 
by  the  impulse  of  prejudice  or  caprice. 

The  peculiar  demand,  he  says,  of  those  ages  called  modern,  is  for 
an  intellectual  deliverance,  that  is,  a  perfect  expression  through  their 
literature  of  their  own  life  and  spirit.  There  are  epochs  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race,  in  which  the  literature  of  a  nation  is  either  less  or 
greater  than  the  nation  itself.     The  only  age  he  mentions  beside  our 
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own,  which  found  a  perfectly  adequate  expression  of  itself  in  its  contem- 
porary literature,  is  the  culminating  epoch  in  the  life  of  ancient  Greece, 
five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  —  the  age  of  Thucydides,  JEs- 
chylus,  Sophocles,  Pindar  and  Aristophanes.  Between  this  and  the 
Elizabethan  age  of  England  he  draws  a  striking  contrast,  greatly  to 
the  disparagement  of  the  latter. 

The  whole  article  is  one  of  great  interest  to  the  student  of  literature 
and  history,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  find  room  for  it  in  a  future 
number  of  the  Eclectic. 

In  the  same  number  of  Macmillan  are  two  contributions  from 


women  ;  the  one  a  Belgravian  young  lady  who  undertakes  a  defence  of 
the  much-abused  "Girl  of  the  Period,"  not  cloaking  her  sins  indeed, 
but  endeavoring  to  prove  that  she  is  not  wholly  responsible  for  them  : 
the  other  giving  a  sad  picture  of  the  under  side  of  woman's  life  in  the 
large  cities  of  England.  Of  these  articles  The  London  Review  is  cour- 
teous to  say,  the  one  is  foolish  and  the  other  dull.  The  following 
comments  upon  the  first  of  them,  from  the  Spectator,  if  less  laconic, 
are  more  satisfactory : 

The  paper  in  Macmillan  said  to  be,  we  dare  say  quite  truly,  by  a  "Belgravian" 
young  lady,  on  "A  Girl  of  the  Period,"  suggests  naturally  a  speculation  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  unrest  which  she  describes  and  endeavours  to  account  for,  as,  we 
think,  most  unsatisfactorily.  She  says  the  cause  is  mainly  idleness,  and  sighs  for  the 
work-a-day  careers  she  fancies  open  to  her  sisters  of  the  middle-class.  ""  We  wish 
they  were,  the  fact  being  that  of  all  classes  the  daughters  of  the  professionals  have 
the  least  to  do  in  the  way  of  actual  work,  and  perhaps  the  most  desire  to  do  it,  but 
that  is  not  our  point  for  the  moment.  The  Belgravian  young  lady  says  the  girls  of 
her  class,  fairly  though  imperfectly  educated,  and  in  good  "condition,"  as  girls  a 
century  ago  were  not, —  though,  by  the  way,  they  lived  longer  than  this  generation  — 
find  no  field  for  their  energies  in  their  father's  houses,  may  not  take  to  the  poor  for 
reasons  of  hygiene,  or  to  reading  lest  they  should  be  "  blue,"  and  are  driven  to  choose 
bet  weep  a  Protestant  nunnery  and  the  ball-room,  which  latter  form  of  pleasure  soon 
palls,  till  the  power  of  enjoyment  is  reawakened  by  "flirtation," — flirtation  marked 
just  now,- — why,  she  does  not  explain, —  by  a  "low  tone  of  morality  which  all  agree 
to  be  gaining  ground."  "We  ask  any  intelligent  man  to  put  himself  for  a  moment 
into  the  place  of  any  unmarried  woman  of  his  acquaintance.  Treated  up  to  the  very 
confines  of  middle  life  as  if  still  a  child,  with  no  more  liberty  or  independence  than 
at  sixteen,  obliged  to  conform  to  the  habits  and  practices  of  her  father's  house, 
whether  congenial  or  not  to  her  own  temper  and  principles,  with  no  definite  object 
in  view,  and  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  form  larger  interests  till  the  breaking-up 
of  her  home  (often  late  in  life)  leaves  her  even  more  desolate  than  before,  can  we 
wonder  that  with  many  fear  overcomes  delicacy  in  their  struggle  to  escape  ? "  Well, 
all  that  may  be  true,  and  some  of  it  is,  though  we  question  if  the  really  fast  girl  is 
the  one  that  marries,  believing  that  the  main  distinction  among  girls,  apart  from  ex- 
ceptional beauty  or  fortune,  is, a  power  of  sympathizing  with  men,  which  is  often 
found  among  the  quiet  daughters  of  country  parsonages,  and  has  no  necessary  rela- 
tion whatever  to  "  fastness ; "  but  the  question  is,  how  much  of  it  is  not  only  true, 
but  also  new.  Was  there  not  just  as  much  dissipation  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  were 
there  more  outlets  for  female  energy  ?  The  first  question  may  be  answered  out  of 
any  collection  of  memoirs,  and  the  answer  will  be  that  dissipation  has  on  the  whole 
decreased,  that  society  is  less  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  or  rather  excite- 
ment, and  that  its  pleasures  and  excitements  are  rather  less  injurious  than  they  were. 
People  make  a  grand  fuss  about  the  indelicacy  of  modern  female  dress,  much  of 
whichis  in  their  own  imaginations, —  the  purest  women  in  the  world,  for  example, 
the  Irish  peasant  girls,  being  bare  to  the  knee,  and  some  of  the  impurest  shrouded 
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from  head  to  foot  in  black  — but  after  all,  Miss  Chudleigh  is  impossible  to-day,  and 
as  Miss  Chudleigh  is  to  a  fastish  girl  of  to-day  so  are  the  manners  of  the  Georges  to 
our  own.     The  gossip  of  society  is  worse  than  the  reality,  and  the  gossip  is  pure 
compared  with  the   written  memoirs  of  a  century  ago.     Dissipation  is  very  much 
what  dissipation  was,  only  a  little  cleaner,  and  with  this  bad  diherence, —  that  there 
is  a  greater  disproportion  between  the  sexes,  partly  real,  partly  resulting  from  the 
habit  among  men  of  delaying  marriage,  and  then  seeking  only  the  young.     Men  of 
all  ages  marry  girls  under  twenty- five,  and  of  course  women  who  pass  the  fatal  age 
are  leit  out  in  the  race,  and  will  sacrifice  a  good  deal  to  regain  their  places.     On  the 
other  hand,  is  there  less  scope  for  energy  indoors  ?     No  doubt  there  is  less  in  mere 
domesticity,  the  habits  of  our  day  scarcely  permitting  the  daughters  of  the  wealthy 
to  take  part  in  the  control  of  the  household.     Real  equality  has  not  come,  and  real 
distinction  has  disappeared,  and  the  girl  who  tried  to  control  footmen  and  keep  the 
housemaids  in  order  would  in  a  month  find  that  she  was  messing  a  task  almost  too 
hard  for  her  mother.     But  the  loss  of  this  occupation  has  been  most  amply  supplied 
by  a  thousand  other  and  higher  if  not  more  pressing  interests.     Those  excellent  girls 
who  knew  housekeeping  so  well,  knew  very  little  else,  seldom  opened  a  book,  never 
saw  a  newspaper,  and  thought  as  little  of  any  world  outside  a  circle  limited  by  end- 
less difficulties  of  locomotion  as  any  nuns  are  supposed  to  do,  as,  in  fact,  unmarried 
girls  on  the  Continent  usually  do.     "  Now,"   writes   "  A   Belgravian  Young  Lady  " 
with  perfect  truth,  "adesultory  education  has  shown  her  glimpses  of  much  that  is 
interesting  in  the  world  around  her,  and  probably  the  poetry  of  three  or  four  modern 
languages  has  left  the  traces  of  many  a  noble  thought  and  aspiration  in  her  mind. 
The  newspapers  lying  on  her  father's  table  show  her  each  morning  the  great  world, 
with  all  its  sorrow  and  all  its  needs.     The   religious  revival,  too,  atfects  her  power- 
fully, as  in  sermon  after  sermon  she  hears  the  preacher  extol  the  merits  of  sell-denial 
and  the  glories  of  self-sacrifice."     There  is  even  an  increase  of  actual   work.     The 
whole  field  of  literature  is  open  to   women   and  the   whole  range   of  art,  and  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Nortolk  may  exhibit  a  statue,  or  present  a  painting,  or  sell 
a  book  without  offence  to  the  most  rigorous  censor.     Princesses  do  all  those  things, 
and  who  cavils  ?     Travel  for  girls  is  an  absolutely  new  habit  not  yet  twenty  years  old, 
and  the  opportunities  of  study  are  at  least  as  great  for  one  sex  as  the  other,  perhaps 
greater,  for  the  weaker  has   time   and  can  have  seclusion.     That  something  is  still 
wanting, —  a  something  best  described  as  a  possibility,  ot  a  career  other  than  mar- 
riage,—  we  have  been  among  the  first  to  urge,  and  we  should  gladly  see  every  profes- 
sion thrown  open ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  girls'  lives  are  stupider,  or  less  full,  or 
more  colourless  than  they  wer^,  or  that  they  are  more  necessarily  driven  to  dissipa- 
tion than  their  grandmothers  were  who  endured  it  all,  and  did  not  complain,  or  com- 
plaining were  disregarded.     What  has  increased,  and  will  increase,  is  self-conscious- 
ness, the  sense  that  a  minute  life  is  a  poor  life,  which  somehow  our  grandmothers  — 
for  the  change  is  as  true  of  professionals  as  of  peers — lacked.     Many  among  us  assert, 
and  a  few  perhaps  believe,  that  they  were  the  better  for  lacking  it ;  that  it  was  well 
for  women  to  think  the  storing  of  preserves  a  serious  work,  and  the  counting  ol  nap- 
ery  a  solemn  duty,  that  Nancy  Lameter  was  nearer  the  ideal  woman  than  Esther 
Lyon.     We  disagree  with  them  more  heartily  than  we  care  to  express,  but  it  is  need- 
less to  argue,  for  those  who  lament  admit  that  that  time  is  past  and  cannot  be  re- 
called ;  that  Mary,  whether  nobler  than  Martha  or  not,  is  so  accounted  ;  that  in  the 
battle  of  the  world  the  girl  who  is  housewife,  and  nothing  else,  has  very  little  chance. 
But  this  inability  to  be  content  with  smail  things,  is  in  itself  neither  evil  nor  of  evil  ten-, 
dency  ;  it  is  only  a  symptom  of  a  great  change  which  is  passing  over  men  as  well, 
though  it  produces  in  them  different  symptoms.     Forty  years  ago  a  lad  of  twenty  who 
bothered  himself  much  about  the  object  oi  life,  the  whence  and  whither,  and  was  dis- 
contented till  he  had  got  some  mental  foothold,  would  have  been  pronounced  dreamy 
or  silly  ;  but  to-day,  what  lad  of  that  age  with  cultivation  does  not  so  bother  himselt  ? 
That  the  lads  are  the  better  for  careers  and  the  necessity  of  pursuing  them  is  unquestion- 
able ;  and  so  might  girls  be,  provided  they  previously  received  a  strengthening  edu- 
cation.    When  everything  has  been  written  that  can  be  written,  it  all  comes  back,  in 
this  and  almost  every  other  department  of  social  progress,  to  the  tiresome  word 
"  education."     Men  are  not  so  inclined  to  shut  women  up  as  some  of  their  advocates 
believe,  but  are  growing  fairer  every  day.     It  is  through  evidence  of  the   capacity 
which  comes   ot  education,  of  self-restraint,  industry,  and  seriousness   that  women 
must  win  their  way  to  the  new  position  so  many  of  them  obviously  desire.     Whether 
they  will  be  happier  when  they  have  won  it  may  be  doubtful,  for  after  all  the  protected 
life  has  charms,  but  the  doubt  is  of  very  little  moment.     Happiness  is  not  the  end  of 
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life,  and  if  women  who  might  be  idle  and  pass  what  so  many  men  desire,  lives  of  let- 
tered ease,  are  athirst  for  work,  and  competent  to  do  it,  any  legal  or  social  prohibi- 
tion is  pure  tyranny,  as  purely  tyranny  as  if  the  same  disqualifications  were  laid  on  all 
men  with  brown  hair.  But  then  the  competence  must  be  secured  or  when  the  barrier 
is  thrown  down  women  will  be  trampled  to  death  in  the  rush  ;  and  though  "  A  Bel- 
gravian  Young  Lady's"  panacea  of  female  colleges  sounds  like  an  anti-climax,  her 
thought  is,  we  believe,  correct.  The  present  education  of  well-to-do  girls  is  the  very 
worst  ever  given  to  human  beings,  and  all  reform,  either  in  their  position  or  their 
rights,  must  be  based,  first  of  all,  on  a  reform  in  that. 

An  adventurous  critic,  Mr.  George  Stott  by  name,  contributes  to 


The  Contemporary  Review  a  twenty  page  paper  upon  the  writings  of 
Charles  Dickens,  which,  though  very  temperately  written,  goes  further 
in  substantial  depreciation  of  his  genius  than  any  criticism  we  have 
ever  read.  A  storm  of  indignation  is  sure  to  fall  upon  his  head. 
Already  a  writer  in  The  London  Review  has  rushed  to  Mr.  Dickens's 
rescue.     He  thus  sums  up  Mr.   Stott's  article  : 

Mr.  Dickens  is  a  man  of  genius.  lie  would  have  been  better  for  culture  and  for 
higher  aims.  In  all  his  novels  he  has  a  "purpose"  which  "dominates  over  the  nar- 
rative." He  is  not  a  Realist,  but  an  Idealist — a  view  which  Mr.  Stott  thinks  may 
be  found  "startling,"  but  which  we  should  have  thought  too  obvious  to  require  elu- 
cidation. He  is  a  caricaturist  and  a  farce-writer.  But  he  fails  in  developing  char- 
acter from  within  when  he  steps  into  a  higher  sphere.  He  has  very  great  constructive 
powers,  and  his  stories,  considered  as  narratives  with  plots,  are  excellent.  He  is  not 
dramatic,  but  melodramatic.  His  humour,  great  as  it  is,  is  "  somewhat  coarse  and 
superficial,"  and  wanting  in  sense  of  the  deeper  contrasts  of  life.  His  "pathos  is  a 
complete  and  absolute  failure."  He  is  insensible  to  beauty,  to  culture,  and  to  refine- 
ment. He  "ignores  most  of  the  leading  influences  which  have  made  the  world  what 
it  is."     And  what  he  gives  us  in  their  stead  is  a  sort  of  Utopia  of  Christmas. 

These  charges  are  replied  to  in  detail,  and  the  defence  closes  with  the 

following  paragraph  : 

Morally,  the  great  merit  of  Mr.  Dickens  is  that  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  so  beauti- 
fully claims  for  Goldsmith:  he  "reconciles  us  to  human  nature."  The  reason  is 
simple  —  he  has  faith  and  hope  ;  and  however  he  may  allow  himself  to  glide  into  sen- 
timent, he  has  that  degree  of  strong  common  sense  which  is  itself  a  power.  Now, 
any  humourist  who  at  the  same  time  manifests  strong  common  sense  and  keeps  such 
a  faith  as  enables  him  to  "reconcile  us  to  human  nature,"  may  make  himself  quite 
easy  about  his  position.  Much  of  what  Mr.  Dickens  has  written  will  die,  because  it 
is  so  full  of  temporary  "cockney"  allusions  (things  which  change  every  fifty  years  or 
so) ;  but  much  of  his  work  will  survive  to  receive  the  homage  of  a  broader  and  more 
generous  criticism,  from  ages  in  which  men  will  not  feel  old  at  five-and-twenty,  and 
afraid  to  cry  at  anything  that  in  certain  moods  can  be  called  sentimental. 
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CORNELIUS  O'DOWD,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  Charles  Lever 
in  disguise.     In  his  Last  Will  and  Testament  he  is   a  little  sav- 
age—  an  unusual  thing  for  him. 
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O  Why  Should  a  Woman  not  Get  a  Degree!    As  Mistress  of  'Arts 

she  is  certainly  entitled  to  a  diploma.  A  Parisian  College  recently 
gave  a  girl  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  meaning  thereby  she 
was  made  of  knowledge. 

In  virtue  of  the  respectable   authority  we  quote  the  following : 

"A  Literary  Query. —  -Judy's  compliments  to  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope, 
and  will  '  Phineas  Finn  '  ever  be  Phincas  Finn-ishedl " 

There  were  brave  men  before  Agamemnon,  and  accomplished 


women,  even  in  Russia,  before  these  days  of  universal  knowledge. 
We  venture  to  say  very  few  of  our  "  sweet  girl-graduates "  in  the 
"  hearts  and  senses  "  could  indite  letters  in  French,  of  as  pure  diction, 
graceful  style  and  correct  orthography  as  the  Letters  from  Russia,  writ- 
ten in  English  by  two  Russian  ladies  some  fifty  years  ago. 
■ — —  Little  Barefoot  is  a  delicious  prose  pastoral,  vocal  with  the  music 
of  brooks  and  birds,  and  redolent  of  woods  and  fragrant  fields.  What 
a  contrast  to  Madame  Max  Goesler's  salon,  and  the  dreary  dribble  of 
Cabinet  officers  and  M.Ps. 

Don't  imagine  A  Love  Letter  lets  you  into  the  sweet  confidences  of 


two  mutually  enraptured  souls.  A  dutiful  husband  is  merely  rehearsing 
his  wife's  praises  to  a  friend  who  asked  for  information.  From  the 
description  given,  she  must  have  been  a  very  nice  little  somebody ; 
unusually  attractive  indeed.  The  happy  fellow  is  to  be  envied.  He 
found  her  in  a  valley,  by  the  way,  snug  in  her  own  green  leaves,  not 
at  the  German,  which  seems  rather  strange. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon   thing  for  patriotic  young  statesmen  to 

commence  their  public  careers  as  ardent  Liberals  and  reformers,  and 
then  after  a  longer  or  shorter  experience  of  life,  sober  down  into  easy- 
going Conservatives  and  Tories.  With  Bismaixk  the  usual  order  has 
been  reversed,  and  he  who  until  quite  late  in  life  was  an  apostle  of  the 
most  exaggerated  form  of  conservatism,  absolutism,  is  now  a  con- 
firmed Liberal.  The  exception  will  not  seem  so  strange  however, 
when  we  consider  that  he  was  not  Conservative,  and  is  not 
Liberal  from  principle,  but  merely  to  promote  his  own  ambitious  and 
self-aggrandizing  projects.  It  is  hard  to  withhold  admiration  from  the 
intellectual  qualities  of  the  man,  but  he  has  our  cordial  contempt  nev- 
ertheless, as  the  offensive  embodiment  of  all  that  is  brutal  and  un- 
scrupulous in  government,  as  opposed  to  what  is  magnanimous  and 
just. 

No  dispassionate  observer  can  fail  to  be  astonished  at  the  wonder- 
ful energy  and  fertility  of  invention  displayed  by  the  Confederates  in 
supplying  themselves  with  munitions  of  war  during  the  long  and  un- 
equal struggle  they  maintained,  as  shown  in  the  records  of  The  Rieh- 
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mond  Arsenal.  Employed  in  the  arts  of  peace,  the  same  hardihood  and 
ingenuity  will  achieve  results  no  less  magnificent,  if  only  left  unham- 
pered by  the  blundering  legislation  of  the  Solons  at  Washington. 

. Babby  John  relates  to  the  life  and  adventures  of  a  famous  baboon 

of  Fort  Natal,  South  Africa,  who  had  a  career  no  less  interesting  in  its 
'way  than  that  of  his  distinguished  fellow  citizen,  Bishop  Colenso. 
His  biography  will  be  found  more  entertaining  if  less  edifying  than  the 
learned  and  amicable  controversies  over  the  Bishop's  theology. 

Aunt  Anastatia  on  Pretty  Prayer-books  offers  some  reflections  pio- 

fitable  for  dissenters  as  well  as  Church-people.  Good  reading  for 
Lent. 

The  Hand-grasp  at  the  Door  is   a  hearty  piece  of  old-fashioned 

sentiment,  to  come  from  what  we  might  suppose  to  be  a  hollow,  cyni- 
cal source  —  London  Society.     But  things  are  not  all  what  they  seem. 

Most  of  us  have  among  our  acquaintances  some  of  the  preten- 
tious, large-speaking,  little-performing  class  of  people.  1 "he  {Saturday 
Review  cleverly  ridicules  all  such  impostors  under  the  generic  name  of 
Pumpkins,  and  enumerates  several  varieties,  male  and  female.  If  you 
would  read  the  article  to  a  pumpkin,  he  would  say  it  was  a  good  thing, 
but  fail  to  see  the  point  of  your  joke. 

Some  heartless  utilitarian  has  been  suggesting  in  England,  that 

St.  Valentine's  Day  be  turned  to  practical  account,  by  substituting  use- 
ful articles  for  Cupid's  Darts,  &c,  &c.  Echoes  scouts  the  idea  in  its 
verses  on  Saint  Utility's  Day. 

It  is  a  very  singular  thing  that  reformers  and  Advanced  Thinkers 

are,  as  a  rule,  such  uninteresting,  and  not  seldom  offensive  creatures. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  attempts  an  explanation  of  the  fact,  but  scarcely 
succeeds.  On  what  principle  of  association  or  what,  does  Mr.  Greeley 
manifest  such  antipathy  to  cleanliness  and  decency  of  habit  ?  We  do 
not  find  it  explained  in  Herr  Teufeldrockh's  philosophy. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  newly-made  military  acquaintances  we 

have  put  our  bons  mots  and  such  matters  into  a  Haversack.  Civilians 
will  enjoy  them  no  less  than  before,  we  hope,  for  their  being  thus 
served. 
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The  Gentleman' 's  Magazine. 

DOMINIC  PIM'S  WOODCOCK. 


JN  Devonshire,  by  the  brightest  and  liveliest  trout  stream,  whither 
the  angler  may  repair,  having  duly  paid  a  weekly  trout- rent,  the 
happy,  solitary  Dominic  Pirn  lingers,  with  a  smile  upon  his  face,  the 
live-long  day.  Pim  has  a  merry  eye  —  else,  a  serious  face,  wherein  the 
habit  of  handling  the  keys  of  the  cellar  is  written  in  faint  lines.  Pim 
is  not  an  indiscreet  table-lover,  for  he  it  was  who  said,  "the  man  who 
cannot  leave  the  last  glass  in  the  bottle,  even  of  '58  Chateau-Margaux, 
or  '48  White  Hermitage,  does  not  blossom  round  my  mahogany  tree." 
Pim  loves  the  good  things  of  the  world,  as  it  is  so  difficult  to  love 
woman,  wisely.  He  reflects  with  his  wine-sips,  and  marks  the  journey 
of  the  golden  thread  to  the  sluggish  corners  of  his  brain.  He  is 
master  of  every  inch  of  sunshine  that  is  darted  within  his  skull.  At 
most  when  he  has  ended,  will  he  permit  a  chuckle  to  sound  deep  in 
his  throat.  He  rises  —  a  festival  covered  with  a  hat !  He  has  never 
been  known  to  say,  "  Sir,  there  is  a  morrow-morning  in  that  wine  ;"  for 
he  does  not  descend  to  serve  counsel  to  that  mere  beginning  of  a  man, 
the  guest  who  cannot  in  due  season  say  — "  Enough  !  " 

It  was  observed  to  Mr.  Dominic  Pim  by  an  indiscreet  friend,  that 
all  people  were  not  gifted  with  the  courage  (compared  with  which  the 
soldier's  is  mere  disciplined  timidity)  Nature  had  lavished  upon  him. 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Pim,  with  his  serious  face  and  his  metry 
eyes  —  two  slits  of  sunshine  in  a  cloud — "I  beg  your  pardon;  I  will 
not  have  my  little  virtue  taken  from  me  and  presented  to  the  world  as 
a  bit  of  jewelry  which  nature  has  been  generous  enough  to  confer  on 
your  humble  servant.  Zounds,  sir,  Nature  made  me  as  greedy  as  you. 
Do  you  think  I  have  never  gone  to  bed,  and  suffered  unrest,  with  the 
remembrance  of  that  last  glass  left  in  the  bottle?  I  have  subdued 
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myself  with  very  great  difficulty ;  but  this  philosophy,  gathered  after 
many  headaches,  was  my  stoutest  staff —  he  whose  '  enough  '  is  firmest 
in  the  utterance,  most  enjoys.  Why,  sir,  half  the  dinner  of  some  men 
is  wasted  in  getting  over  the  effect  of  yesterday's.  I  am  now  complete 
master  of  myself;  and  when  the  inner  man  speaks,  saying,  'we  are  at 
our  merriest  and  best,'  my  knife  and  fork  slip  mechanically  from  my 
hand,  and  I  push  the  glass  from  me,  without  once  permitting  myself  to 
think  I  should  have  liked  another  bit  or  drop.  It  is  the  secret  of 
health :  the  whole  art  of  living.  I  could  put  your  thick  volume  of 
Walker,  who  prosed  overmuch,  eutre  nous,  in  a  nutshell,  enough  !  The 
arts  of  gourmandise  are  the  arts  of  temperance." 

Pirn  is  standing  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  leaning  lovingly  upon  the  rod 
he  has  just  encased  for  the  day  ;  and  the  landlord  of  the  Crusted 
Bottle  is  lingering  reverently  by,  admiring  his  rubicund  and  scholarly 
guest,  of  whom  he  has  said,  "  he  knows  every  scale  of  every  fish,  and 
every  wing  of  every  fly."  Pim  is  in  his  customary  happy  humour.  He 
has  had  some  good  sport,  and  has  been  great  on  his  successes  in  the 
Holm  Meadow  Hole.  The  trout  are  in  the  cook's  hands ;  the  port 
stands  in  a  warm  room,  mellowing  to  the  ticking  of  a. cuckoo  clock. 
It  is  the  hour  of  light  and  pleasant  meditation  —  after  a  good  wash 
and  putting  on  of  fine  linen  for  the  chief  ceremony  of  the  day.  The 
mind  is  always  gently  stimulated  with  the  anticipation  of  the  oyster 
that  is  opening  and  of  the  Chablis,  into  the  amber  of  which  the  butler's 
eye  is  diving.  Pim  was  bright  and  "  fancy  free  ; "  and  his  eye  watched 
the  sunlight  skipping  upward  upon  the  chestnut  that  was  a  perpetual 
glory  under  the  windows  of  the  Crusted  Bottle. 

"  To  think  of  the  months  in  every  year  I  pass  in  the  Temple ! " 
Mr.  Pim,  bencher  of  his  inn,  meditated,  "  and  this  is  always  here  to 
be  enjoyed.  I  know  spring  would  be  but  sorry  weather  if  we  had  no- 
thing else  but  spring,  toujours  perdrix,  and  that  kind  of  proverbial 
philosophy  which  saves  thousands  of  men  the  trouble  of  thinking  for 
themselves.  But  what  about  no  spring,  not  a  partridge  in  the  country, 
not  a  woodcock  in  brave  old  England,  not  a  trout  in  a  single  stream  ! 
Better  always  trout  than  no  trout,  and  perpetual  spring  than  the  con- 
genialities of  the  North  Pole  for  ever.  I  say  again,  that  I  should  spend 
eleven  months  out  of  every  twelve  in  Pump  Court,  when  all  this  beauty 
is  for  ever  at  my  command  —  the  changing  of  the  seasons  giving  it  only 
a  fresh  holiday  dress  —  is  monstrous.  Do  you  think,  sir,  I  should  or 
could  ever  tire  of  that  chestnut,  or  yawn  in  the  Holm  Meadow  ?  We, 
townsmen,  with  cobwebs  in  our  eyes,  can't  understand  how  countryfolk 
get  through  the  time  in  the  winter:  the  fact  being  that  they  enjoy 
nature  in  perpetual  quiet;  while  we,  dulled  by  town  haste  and  unrest, 
positively  cannot  see  in  the  country  that  which  the  countryman  finds 
in  it.  You  know  the  intensity  of  the  Indian  dyes  is  now  said  to  be  the 
result  of  the  crystal-clear  climate  in  which  the  Indian  sees  with  a  dis- 
tinctness and  penetrativeness  we  have  not.  Country  distractions,  as  I 
have  watched  them,  are  exhaustless  —  only  get  a  man  of  quiet,  obser- 
vant, kindly  mind.  For  instance,  I,  a  townsman,  with  that  yearning 
for  the  country  which  I  cannot  subdue,  and  which  makes  me  miserable 
in  the  rattle  and  busy  life,  and  amid  the  hard  faces  of  London,  can 
spend  my  month  here,  and  find  towards  its  close  that  I  know  next  to 
nothing  of  the  place.     I  remember  a  capital  story,  Apropos. 
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"  I  called  one  day  on  an  unfortunate  friend  who  was  in  the  London 
sponging-house,  which  is  a  disgrace  to  our  law  reformers,  and  indeed 
to  all  of  us  j  when  I  fell  into  conversation  with  that  foggy  dignitary 
whose  local  title  is  '  the  man  on  the  key.'  He  had  seen  his  part  of  the 
world  ;  and  a  man  of  peculiar  experience  always  interests  me.  So  we 
fell  into  conversation,  and  he  told  me  a  number  of  stories  I  may  some 
day  select  for  you  over  a  bottle  of  wine.  But  this  is  to  my  point. 
While  we  were  talking,  a  newly-caught  prisoner  was  brought  in  ;  a 
person  of  lofty  and  venerable  appearance,  who  saluted  the  man  on  the 
key  familiarly,  saying,  '  I've  come  to  see  you  again,  Dick.'  '  Pleased 
to  see  you,  sir ;  but  sorry  you've  come,'  was  Mr.  Dick's  polite  and  hu- 
mane answer.  The  venerable  man  turned  with  a  light  step  into  a  yard 
that  was  railed  over  like  a  bear-pit.  The  new  comer  glanced  briskly 
about  the  sponging  yard ;  then  turning  upon  Dick,  exclaimed,  '  Why, 
Dick,  what  has  become  of  the  canaries  ? ' " 

Here  was  the  touch  of  sympathy  between  the  venerable  man  and 
Mr.  Dick.  Hundreds  of  prisoners  had  been  under  the  care  of  the 
man  on  the  key,  not  one  among  whom  had  noticed  the  birds.  The 
venerable  prisoner  was  a  sympathetic  observer,  who  would  analyse  the 
mildew  on  his  prison  walls,  or  philosophise  on  the  rust  of  his  chains. 
Plant  that  observer  here,  and  I'll  warrant  he  would  not  find  a  dull 
moment  in  all  the  live-long  year.  Well,  I  pretend  to  be  somewhat  in 
his  mould.  A  man  may  be  able  to  spend  his  life  in  his  garden,  and 
yet  wholly  incompetent  to  the  task  of  writing  his  observations  like 
Alphonse  Karr. 

The  host  of  the  Crusted  Bottle  —  a  spare,  intrusive  sharp  man, 
whom  Mr.  Pirn,  chuckling,  called  "  the  Weasel " —  hereupon  advanced 
from  under  his  porch  (over  which  roses  and  honeysuckles  were  toying 
with  the  soberer  clematis  in  the  background),  and  said,  with  the  satis- 
faction of  a  man  who  had  seen  the  trout  in  the  dish,  and  knew  that  his 
kitchen  was  not  disgraced, 

"  Your  dinner  is  qu/te  ready,  Mr.  Pirn." 

Mr.  Dominic  Pirn  smiled  and  bowed,  and  gently  pushed  his  humble 
servant  and  chronicler  before  him  to  the  dining-room. 

The  cloth  was  moorland  snow ;  the  flowers  were  nodding  in  at  the 
windows :  a  thrush  in  a  wicker  cage  slanting  from  the  wall  (an  old  bit 
of  painter's  observation)  was  musical ;  the  look-out  was  a  garden  all 
greenery,  with  grey  upland  beyond.  The  dinner  :  trout,  a  capon  lying 
upon  the  freshest  of  water-cresses,  a  dish  of  tomatoes,  the  gravy  made 
under  Mr.  Pirn's  own  directions,  and  a  custard,  the  component  eggs 
and  milk  of  which  were  the  pride  of  the  landlady.  A  pint  of  admirable 
Madeira,  and  a  bottle  of  port,  which  Mr.  Pirn  was  handsome  enough 
to  recommend,  completed  our  moderate  entertainment. 

"  Country  fare,  but  good  country  fare,"  Mr.  Pim  observed,  with  my 
earnest  approbation.  And  he  became  "  garrulously  given  "  over  his 
wine.  He  dwelt  on  the  virtues  of  blackcock,  while  the  landlord  was 
clearing  the  table,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  sharp  host  of  the  Crusted 
Bottle. 

"  There  is  but  one  drawback  to  life  in  such  a  place  as  this,  and 
that  is " 

"  Pray  tell  me,  Mr.  Pim,"  the  Weasel  begged  ;  "  that  I  may  see  if  it 
can  be  done  away  with.     What  is  it,  Mr.  Pim  ? " 
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"  No  woodcock." 

"Impossible  —  quite  impossible,  Mr.  Pirn  —  for  love  or  money." 

"Money  or  love,  you  mean.     Love  never  pays  the  bill,  man." 

The  Weasel  went  away  lamenting,  and  we  drew  near  to  the  window. 
Mr.  Pim  was  pleased  with  his  point,  and  sat  smiling  and  watching  an 
owl  that  was  swaying  most  depressingly  in  a  corner  of  the  garden. 

"  He  looks  like  a  philosopher,  whose  last  experiment  has  failed  ;  an 
imprinted  poet ;  a  painter  who  has  just  carried  back  his  rejected  mas- 
terpiece to  his  garret.  But  he  is  a  fool,  sir.  For  nearly  three  weeks 
now  has  he  been  my  companion  over  my  wine,  and  I  assure  you"  — 
(Dominic  Pim  ended  with  grave  humour) — "I  promise  you,  as  a  man 
of  conscientious  observation,  there  is  nothing  in  him.  Nail  him  to  a 
barn-door  to-morrow   and  the  world  would  wag  on  just  as  well." 

The  bird  still  swayed,  as  in  agony  of  mind. 

Pim  went  on,  watching  his  "friend  in  the  feathers,"  .as  he  called 
him — "Yet  I  should  miss  the  rascal,  much  as  I  despise  him  for  the 
lack  of  energy  and  courage  with  which  he  takes  the  blows  of  the  world. 
He  has  often  called  to  mind  the  proverb  the  Italians  have  —  applying 
it  to  the  coward  under  blows.     They  say  — 

"  '  Luckily,  they  were  not  peaches.' 

"  Isaac  Disraeli  has  a  good  explanation  of  this.  It  seems  that  the 
community  of  the  Castle  Poggibonsi,  possibly  from  some  strange  ten- 
ure, observed  on  St.  Bernard's  day,  pay,  or  paid,  a  tribute  of  peaches 
to  the  Court  of  Tuscany,  which  are  —  or  were,  rather  —  shared  among 
the  ladies  in  waiting  and  the  pages  at  Court.  It  happened  one  season, 
in  a  great  scarcity  of  peaches,  that  the  good  people  of  Poggibonsi, 
finding  them  rather  dear,  sent,  instead  of  the  customary  tribute,  a 
quantity  of  fine  juicy  figs,  which  so  incensed  the  pages,  that  as  soon  as 
they  got  hold  of  them  they  began  in  rage  to  empty  the  baskets  on  the 
heads  of  the  ambassadors,  who,  in  attempting  to  fly  as  well  as  they 
could  from  the  pulpy  shower,  half-blinded,  and  recollecting  that  peaches 
would  have  had  stones  in  them,  cried  out,  '  Luckily,  they  were  not 
peaches  !  '     That  bird  would  quail  under  a  peach." 

"  We  are  often  amused  by  those  whom  we  despise,"  I  said,  starting 
Mr.  Pim  on  new  ground. 

"  And  diverted  by  those  who  despise  us." 

We  fell  into  such  pleasant  conversation,  and  our  respective  contri- 
butions of  knowledge  and  observation  of  the  world  fell  into  such  har- 
monious marqueierie,  that  Mr.  Pim  exerted  his  eloquence  to  keep  me 
another  day. 

"  Sir,"  I  said,  "I'm  bidden  to  a  feast  of  reindeer  to-morrow  in  Lon- 
don. It  has  been  pronounced,  of  late,  the  finest  meat  in  Favour,  grain, 
and  succulence,  in  the  world." 

Mr.  Pim,  while  confessing  his  sorrow  that  we  could  not,  under  the 
circumstances,  take  up  the  silken  threads  of  our  conversational  em- 
broidery on  the  morrow,  consented  to  my  departure. 

"  I  must  needs  make  shift  with  my  graceless  owl,"  he  said.  And  we 
parted  as  we  lit  our  bed-room  candles. 

What  remains  to  be  told  reached  me  after  a  year  or  two. 

Mr.  Pim,  on  the  morrow  or  so  of  my  leave-taking,  enjoyed  another 
good  day's  sport  over  the  Holm  Meadow  Hole,  and  thereabouts.     He 
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returned  home,  however,  drenched,  and  was  prevailed  upon  by  "  the 
Weasel "  to  take  an  extraordinary  stiff  glass  of  brandy-and-water 
before  dinner.  Washed  and  brushed,  and  wrapped  in  his  flannel  dress- 
ing-gown, he  appeared  in  the  dining-room.  The  Weasel  was  all  atten- 
tion —  very  pleased,  and  very  nervous. 

"What  do  you  give  me  to-day?"'  said  Mr.  Pirn,  airing  himself  before 
the  fire,  and  with  the  zest  of  a  man  equal  to  any  delicacy. 

The  Weasel,  with  a  twitch  of  his  head,  answered  — 

"  I  think  you  will  like  it,  Mr.  Pim  —  that  I  do  ;  leastways,  I  hope 
so." 

"  Ah  !  ha  !  some  surprise.  We  shall  see.  I  think  we'll  say  another 
pint  of  that  Madeira.  Madeira,  like  beauty,  is  found  in  strange  places 
at  times." 

Mr.  Pim  never  enjoyed  a  dinner  more,  he  said,  as  he  cast  his  servi- 
ette upon  the  table,  and  turned  to  the  bit  .of  fire  the  thoughtful  host 
had  made  on  the  chilly,  wet  day. 

"  That  woodcock  you  gave  me  was  admirable.  You  are  a  wizard 
landlord.  It  seems  only  an  hour  or  two  ago  you  told  myself  and  Mr. 
Fin-Bee  that  woodcock  was  as  impossible  as  a  Chinese  bird's  nest ; 
and  to-day  you  produce  one  —  and  no  ordinary  specimen  !  I  shall  not 
forget  this.     A  man's  heart  may  be  ungrateful,  his  stomach  never." 

During  the  evening  Mr.  Pim  dozed,  and  read,  and  pondered,  digest- 
ing the  woodcock. 

On  the  morrow,  having  dined  on  his  ordinary  fare,  and  with  sluggish 
appetite,  he  drew  his  chair  to  its  usual  place,  and,  with  his  wine  at  his 
elbow,  slowly  unfolded  the  London  paper.  Presently  he  glanced  into 
the  garden.  His  eyes  wandered  from  point  to  point :  under  the 
shrubs,  upon  the  roofs  of  the  outhouses. 

"  Where  the  deuce  has  the  shabby  rascal  hidden  himself?  I  felt  he 
would  come  to  no  good.  He  has  been  pelted  with  peaches  at  last. 
Yet  he  seldom  moved  from  that  corner.     He'll  sneak  out  presently." 

Again  and  still  again  Mr.  Pim  put  aside  his  paper,  and  surveyed  the 
garden. 

"No  —  he's  nowhere  to  be  seen.  It's  annoying — extremely  annoy- 
ing." 

At  length,  impatient,  Mr.  Pim  rang  the  bell  violently ;  and  the  Wea- 
sel appeared,  rubbing  his  hands  to  express  his  alacrity. 

"  Landlord,"  said  Mr.  Pim,  "  I  don't  see  the  owl  —  my  owl." 

Visible  embarrassment  on  the  countenance  of  the  Weasel,  which 
fires  Mr.  Pim. 

"  Tell  me  directly, —  I  must  know.     What  has  become  of  him  ?  " 

The  landlord,  in  an  apologetic  tone  (an  obsequious  man  will  apolo- 
gise for  the  east  wind), — 

"  I'm  sorry  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Pim,  sir, —  he's  dead  !  " 

"  Dead  !     When  and  how  did  he  die? " 

"We  killed  him,  sir." 
.  The  landlord's  excitement  was  increasing.     The  anger  of  Mr.  Pim 
was  rising. 

"  Killed  him  —  my  only  companion  !     Let  me  see  the  poor  bird  !  " 

The  Weasel  now  shook  with  fright,  and  he  muttered,  "  It  was  impos- 
sible." 
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"  Impossible  !  "  Mr.  Dominic  Pirn  shouted.  "  Don't  you  know  Lord 
Brougham  said  impossible  is  the  mother-tongue  of  fools  ?  Where  is 
the  Bird  ? " 

The  landlord  was  overcome,  and  could  not  help  it.  He  burst  upon 
the  "  road  of  confessions." 

"  Didn't  you  complain,  Mr.  Pirn —  I  am  sure  you  will  admit  you  did 
—  of  the  sameness  of  the  dinners?" 

The  terrible  truth,  as  it  is  observed  in  nineteen  novels  out  of  twenty, 
burst  upon  the  unfortunate  Dominic  Pirn. 

"  Scoundrel !  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  served  that 
old " 

"  Be  just,  Mr.  Pirn  :  pray  be  just,  sir,"  the  landlord  interjected. 

"  Didn't  you  say,  only  yesterday,  that  in  all  your  days  you  never  eat 
such  a  blackcock?" 

"  The  shameful  cruelty,  too  !  —  the  brutality  !  to  kill "  ■ 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Pirn.  I  dont't  deserve  that  reproach.  He 
died  ! " 

Mr.  Dominic  Pirn's  fly  has  not  skimmed  the  Holm  Meadow  Hole 
for  many  a  long  day. 

Fin-Bec. 


A  nthony   Trollope. 

PHINEAS  FINN,  THE  IRISH  MEMBER. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 
THE  LETTER  THAT  WAS    SENT  TO  BRIGHTON. 

ONDAY  morning  came  and  Madame  Goesler  had  as  yet  written 
no  answer  to  the  Duke  of  Omnium.  Had  not  Lady  Glencora 
gone  to  Park  Lane  on  the  Sunday  afternoon,  I  think  the  letter  would 
have  been  written  on  that  day  ;  but,  whatever  may  have  been  the  ef- 
fect of  Lady  Glencora's  visit,  it  so  far  disturbed  Madame  Goesler  as 
to  keep  her  from  her  writing-table.  There  was  yet  another  night  for 
thought,  and  then  the  letter  should  be  written  on  the  Monday  morning. 
When  Lady  Glencora  left  Madame  Goesler  she  went  at  once  to  the 
Duke's  house.  It  was  her  custom  to  see  her  husband's  uncle  on  a 
Sunday,  and  she  would  most  frequently  find  him  just  at  this  hour, — 
before  he  went  up  stairs  to  dress  for  dinner.  She  usually  took  her  boy 
with  her,  but  on  this  occasion  she  went  alone.  She  had  tried  what  she 
could  do  with  Madame  Goesler,  and  she  found  that  she  had  failed.  She 
must  now  make  her  attempt  upon  the  Duke.  But  the  Duke,  perhaps  an- 
ticipating some  attack  of  the  kind,  had  fled.     "  Where  is  his  grace, 
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Barker  ? "  said  Lady  Glencora  to  the  porter.  "  We  do  not  know,  your 
ladyship.  His  grace  went  away  yesterday  evening  with  nobody  but 
Lapoule."  Lapoule  was  the  Duke's  French  valet.  Lady  Glencora 
could  only  return  home  and  consider  in  her  own  mind  what  batteries 
might  yet  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Duke,  toward  stopping  the 
marriage,  even  after  the  engagement  should  have  been  made  —  if 
it  were  to  be  made.  Lady  Glencora  felt  that  such  batteries  might 
still  be  brought  up  as  would  not  improbably  have  an  effect  on  a 
proud,  weak  old  man.  If  all  other  resources  failed,  royalty  in 
some  of  its  branches  might  be  induced  to  make  a  request,  and 
every  august  relation  in  the  peerage  should  interfere.  The  Duke 
no  doubt  might  persevere  and  marry  whom  he  pleased, —  if  he 
were  strong  enough.  But  it  requires  much  personal  strength, —  that 
standing  alone  against  the  well-armed  batteries  of  all  one's  friends. 
Lady  Glencora  had  once  tried  such  a  battle  on  her  own  behalf,  and 
had  failed.  She  had  wished  to  be  imprudent  when  she  was  young  ; 
but  her  friends  had  been  too  strong  for  her.  She  had  been  reduced, 
and  kept  in  order,  and  made  to  run  in  a  groove, —  and  was  now,  when 
she  sat  looking  at  her  little  boy  with  his  bold  face,  almost  inclined  to 
think  that  the  world  was  right,  and  that  grooves  were  best.  But  if 
she  had  been  controlled  when  she  was  young,  so  ought  the  Duke  to 
be  controlled,  now  that  he  was  old.  It  is  all  very  well  for  a  man  or 
woman  to  boast  that  he, —  or  she, —  may  do  what  he  likes  with  his 
own, —  or  with  her  own.  But  there  are  circumstances  in  which  such 
self-action  is  ruinous  to  so  many  that  coercion  from  the  outside  becomes 
absolutely  needed.  Nobody  had  felt  the  injustice  of  such  coercion 
when  applied  to  herself  more  sharply  than  had  Lady  Glencora.  But 
she  had  lived  to  acknowledge  that  such  coercion  might  be  proper,  and 
was  now  prepared  to  use  it  in  any  shape  in  which  it  might  be  made 
available.  It  was  all  very  well  for  Madame  Goesler  to  laugh  and 
exclaim,  "  Psha ! "  when  Lady  Glencora  declared  her  real  trouble. 
But  should  it  ever  come  to  pass  that  a  black-browed  baby  with  a  yellow 
skin  should  be  shown  to  the  world  as  Lord  Silverbridge,  Lady  Glencora 
knew  that  her  peace  of  mind  would  be  gone  for  ever.  She  had  begun 
the  world  desiring  one  thing,  and  had  missed  it.  She  had  suffered 
much,  and  had  then  reconciled  herself  to  other  hopes.  If  those  other 
hopes  were  also  to  be  cut  away  from  her,  the  world  would  not  be  worth 
a  pinch  of  snuff  to  her.  The  Duke  had  fled,  and  she  could  do  nothing 
to-day  ;  but  to-morrow  she  would  begin  with  her  batteries.  And  she 
herself  had  done  the  mischief!  She  had  invited  this  woman  down  to 
Matching  !  Heaven  and  earth  !  —  that  such  a  man  as  the  Duke  should 
be  such  a  fool !  — The  widow  of  a  Jew  banker !  He,  the  Duke  of 
Omnium, —  and  thus  to  cut  away  from  himself  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
all  honour,  all  peace  of  mind,  all  the  grace  of  a  noble  end  to  a  career 
which,  if  not  very  noble  in  itself,  had  received  the  praise  of  nobility! 
And  to  do  this  for  a  thin,  black-browed,  yellow-visaged  woman  with 
ringlets  and  devil's  eyes,  and  a  beard  on  her  upper  lip, —  a  Jewess, — 
a  creature  of  whose  habits  of  life  and  manners  of  thought  they  all 
were  absolutely  ignorant  ;  who  drank,  possibly  ;  who  might  have  been 
,  a  forger,  for  what  any  one  knew  ;  an  adventuress  who  had  found  her 
way  into  society  by  her  art  and  perseverance, —  and  who  did  not  even 
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pretend  to  have  a  relation  in  the  world  !  That  such  a  one  should  have 
influence  enough  to  intrude  herself  into  the  house  of  Omnium,  and 
blot  the  scutcheon,  and, —  what  was  worst  of  all, —  perhaps  be  the 
mother  of  future  dukes  !  Lady  Glencora,  in  her  anger,  was  very  unjust 
to  Madame  Goesler,  thinking  all  evil  of  her,  accusing  her  in  her  mind 
of  every  crime,  denying  her  all  charm,  all  beauty.  Had  the  Duke  for- 
gotten himself  and  his  position  for  the  sake  of  some  fair  girl  with  a 
pink  complexion  and  grey  eyes,  and  smooth  hair,  and  a  father,  Lady 
Glencora  thought  that  she  would  have  forgiven  it  better.  It  might  be 
that  Madame  Goesler  would  win  her  way  to  the  coronet;  but  when  she 
came  to  put  it  on,  she  should  find  that  there  were  sharp  thorns  inside 
the  lining  of  it.  Not  a  woman  worth  the  knowing  in  all  London  should 
speak  to  her ; —  nor  a  man  either  of  those  men  with  whom  a  Duchess 
of  Omnium  would  wish  to  hold  converse.  She  should  find  her  husband 
rated  as  a  doting  fool,  and  herself  rated  as  a  scheming  female  adventuress. 
And  it  should  go  hard  with  Lady  Glencora,  if  the  Duke  were  not  sep- 
arated from  his  new  Duchess  before  the  end  of  the  first  year!  In  her 
anger  Lady  Glencora  was  very  unjust. 

The  Duke,  when  he  left  his  house  without  telling  his  household  whither 
he  was  going,  did  send  his  address  to, —  the  top  brick  of  the  chimney. 
His  note,  which  was  delivered  at  Madame  Goesler's  house  late  on 
the  Sunday  evening,  was  as  follows: — "  I  am  to  have  your  answer  on 
Monday.  I  shall  be  at  Brighton.  Send  it  by  a  private  messenger  to 
the  Bedford  Hotel  there.  I  need  not  tell  you  with  what  expectation, 
with  what  hope,  with  what  fear  I  shall  await  it. — O."  Poor  old  man  ! 
He  had  run  through  all  the  pleasures  of  life  too  quickly,  and  had  not 
much  left  with  which  to  amuse  himself.  At  length  he  had  set  his  eyes 
on  a  top  brick,  and  being  tired  of  everything  else,  wanted  it  very  sorely. 
Poor  old  man  !  How  should  it  do  him  any  good,  even  if  he  got  it  ? 
Madame  Goesler,  when  she  received  the  note,  sat  with  it  in  her  hand, 
thinking  of  his  great  want.  "  And  he  would  be  tired  of  his  new  play- 
thing after  a  month,"  she  said  to  herself.  But  she  had  given  herself 
to  the  next  morning,  and  she  would  not  make  up  her  mind  that  night. 
She  would  sleep  once  more  with  the  coronet  of  a  duchess  within  her 
reach.  She  did  do  so  ;  and  woke  in  the  morning  with  her  mind  abso- 
lutely in  doubt.  When  she  walked  down  to  breakfast,  all  doubt  was 
at  an  end.  The  time  had  come  when  it  was  necessary  that  she  should 
resolve,  and  while  her  maid  was  brushing  her  hair  for  her  she  did  make 
her  resolution. 

"  What  a  thing  it  is  to  be  a  great  lady,"  said  the  maid,  who  may 
probably  have  reflected  that  the  Duke  of  Omnium  did  not  come  here 
so  often  for  nothing. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Lotta? " 

"  The  women,  I  know,  madame,  talk  so  much  of  their  countesses, 
and  ladyships,  and  duchesses.  I  would  never  rest  till  I  had  a  title  in 
this  country,  if  I  were  a  lady, —  and  rich  and  beautiful." 

"  And  can  the  countesses,  and  the  ladyships,  and  the  duchesses,  do 
as  they  please  ? " 

"  Ah,  madame  ; —  I  know  not  that." 

"  But  I  know.  That  will  do,  Lotta.  Now  leave  me."  Then  Madame 
Goesler  had  made  up  her  mind  ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  that  doubt 
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as  to  having  her  own  way  had  much  to  do  with  it.  As  the  wife  of  an 
old  man  she  would  probably  have  had  much  of  her  own  way.  Imme- 
diately after  breakfast  she  wrote  her  answer  to  the  Duke,  which  was 
as  follows  : 

"  Park  Lane,  Monday. 
"  My  dear  Duke  of  Omnium, 

"  I  find  so  great  a  difficulty  in  expressing  myself  to  your  grace  in  a 
written  letter,  that  since  you  left  me  I  have  never  ceased  to  wish  that 
I  had  been  less  nervous,  less  doubting,  and  less  foolish,  when  you  were 
present  with  me  here  in  my  room.  I  might  then  have  said  in  one  word 
what  will  take  so  many 'awkward  words  to  explain. 

"  Great  as  is  the  honour  you  propbse  to  confer  upon  me,  rich  as  the 
gift  you  offer  to  me,  I  cannot  accept  it.  I  cannot  be  your  grace's  wife. 
I  may  almost  say  that  I  knew  it  was  so  when  you  parted  from  me  ; 
but  the  surprise  of  the  situation  took  away  from  me  a  part,  of  my 
judgment,  and  made  me  unable  to  answer  you  as  I  should  have  done. 
My  Lord,  the  truth  is,  that  I  am  not  fit  to  be  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of 
Omnium.  I  should  injure  you  ;  and  though  I  should  raise  myself  in 
name,  I  should  injure  myself  in  character.  But  you  must  not  think, 
because  I  say  this,  that  there  is  any  reason  why  I  should  not  be  an 
honest  man's  wife.  There  is  none.  I  have  nothing  on  my  conscience 
which  I  could  not  tell  to  you, —  or  to  another  man  ;  nothing  that  I  need 
fear  to  tell  all  the  world.  Indeed,  my  lord,  there  is  nothing  to  tell  but 
this, —  that  I  am  not  fitted  by  birth  and  position  to  be  the  wife  of  the 
Duke  of  Omnium.  You  would  have  to  blush  for  me,  and  that  no  man 
shall  ever  have  to  do  on  my  account. 

"  I  will  own  that  I  have  been  ambitious,  too  ambitious,  and  have  been 
pleased  to  think  that  one  so  exalted  as  you  are,  one  whose  high  position 
is  so  rife  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  should  have  taken  pleasure  in  my 
company.  I  will  confess  to  a  foolish  woman's  silly  vanity  in  having 
wished  to  be  known  to  be  the  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Omnium.  I  am 
like  the  other  moths  that  flutter  near  the  light  and  have  their  wings 
burned.  But  I  am  wiser  than  they  in  this,  that  having  been  scorched, 
I  know  that  I  must  keep  my  distance.  You  will  easily  believe  that  a 
woman,  such  as  I  am,  does  not  refuse  to  ride  in  a  carriage  with  your 
grace's  arms  on  the  panels  without  a  regret.  I  am  no  philosopher.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  despise  the  rich  things  of  the  world,  or  the  high 
things.  According  to  my  way  of  thinking,  a  woman  ought  to  wish  to 
be  Duchess  of  Omnium  ; —  but  she  ought  to  wish  also  to  be  able  to 
carry  her  coronet  with  a  proper  grace.  As  Madame  Goesler  I  can  live, 
even  among  my  superiors,  at  my  dase.  As  your  grace's  wife,  I  should 
be  easy  no  longer  ; —  nor  would  your  grace. 

"  You  will  think  perhaps  that  what  I  write  is  heartless,  that  I  speak 
altogether  of  your  rank,  and  not  at  all  of  the  affection  you  have  shown 
me,  or  of  that  which  I  might  possibly  bear  towards  you.  I  think  that 
when  the  first  flush  of  passion  is  over  in  early  youth,  men  and  women 
should  strive  to  regulate  their  love,  as  they  do  their  other  desires,  by 
their  reason.  I  could  love  your  grace  fondly,  as  your  wife,  if  I  thought 
it  well  for  your  grace  or  for  myself  that  we  should  be  man  and  wife. 
As  I  think  it  would  be  ill  for  both  of  us,  I  will  restrain  that  feeling, 
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and  remember  your  grace  ever  with  the  purest  feeling  of  true  friend- 
ship. 

"  Before  I  close  this  letter,  I  must  utter  a  word  of  gratitude.  In  the 
kind  of  life  which  I  have  led  as  a  widow,  a  life  which  has  been  very 
isolated  as  regards  true  fellowship,  it  has  been  my  greatest  effort  to 
obtain  the  good  opinion  of  those  among  whom  I  have  attempted  to 
make  my  way.  I  may,  perhaps,  own  to  you  now  that  I  have  had  many 
difficulties.  A  woman  who  is  alone  in  the  world  is  ever  regarded  with 
suspicion.  In  this  country  a  woman  with  a  foreign  name,  with  means 
derived  from  foreign  sources,  with  a  foreign  history,  is  specially  sus- 
pected. I  have  striven  to  live  that  down,  and  I  have  succeeded.  But 
in  my  wildest  dreams  I  never  dreamed  of  such  success  as  this, —  that 
the  Duke  of  Omnium  should  think  me  the  worthiest  of  the  worthy. 
You  may  be  sure  that  I  am  not  ungrateful, —  that  I  never  will  be  un- 
grateful. And  I  trust  it  will  not  derogate  from  your  opinion  of  my 
worth,  that  I  have  known  what  was  due  to  your  grace's  highness. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

"  My  Lord  Duke, 
"  Your  most  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

"  Marie  Max  Goesler." 

"  How  many  unmarried  women  in  England  are  there  would  do  the 
same  ?  "  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  folded  the  paper,  and  put  it  into 
an  envelope,  and  sealed  the  cover.  The  moment  that  the  letter  was 
completed  she  sent  it  off,  as  she  was  directed  to  send  it,  so  that  there 
might  be  no  possibility  of  repentance  and  subsequent  hesitation.  She 
had  at  last  made  up  her  mind,  and  she  would  stand  by  the  making. 
She  knew  that  there  would  come  moments  in  which  she  would  deeply 
regret  the  opportunity  that  she  had  lost, —  the  chance  of  greatness 
that  she  had  flung  away  from  her.  But  so  would  she  have  often  re- 
gretted it,  also,  had  she  accepted  the  greatness.  Her  position  was  one 
in  which  there  must  be  regret,  let  her  decision  have  been  what  it  might. 
But  she  had  decided,  and  the  thing  was  done.  She  would  still  be  free 
—  Marie  Max  Goesler, —  unless  in  abandoning  her  freedom  she  would 
obtain  something  that  she  might  in  truth  prefer  to  it.  When  the  letter 
was  gone  she  sat  disconsolate,  at  the  window  of  an  up-stairs  room  in 
which  she  had  written,  thinking  much  of  the  coronet,  much  of  the 
name,  much  of  the  rank,  much  of  that  position  in  society  which  she 
had  flattered  herself  she  might  have  won  for  herself  as  Duchess  of 
Omnium  by  her  beauty,  her  grace,  and  her  wit.  It  had  not  been  simply 
her  ambition  to  be  a  duchess,  without  further  aim  or  object.  She  had 
fancied  that  she  might  have  been  such  a  duchess  as  there  is  never 
another,  so  that  her  fame  might  have  been  great  throughout  Europe, 
as  a  woman  charming  at  all  points.  And  she  would  have  had  friends, 
then, —  real  friends,  and  would  not  have  lived  alone,  as  it  was  now  her 
fate  to  do.  And  she  would  have  loved  her  ducal  husband,  old  though 
he  was,  and  stiff  with  pomp  and  ceremony.  She  would  have  loved 
him,  and  done  her  best  to  add  something  of  brightness  to  his  life.  It 
was  indeed  true  that  there  was  one  whom  she  loved  better ;  but  of 
what  avail  was  it  to  love  a  man  who,  when  he  came  to  her,  would 
speak  to  her  of  nothing  but  of  the  charms  which  he  found  in  another 
woman  ! 
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She  had  been  sitting  thus  at  her  window,  with  a  book  in  her  hand, 
at  which  she  never  looked,  gazing  over  the  park  which  was  now  beau- 
tiful with  its  May  verdure,  when  on  a  sudden  a  thought  struck  her. 
Lad)'  Glencora  Palliser  had  come  to  her,  trying  to  enlist  her  sympathy 
for  the  little  heir,  behaving,  indeed,  not  very  well,  as  Madame  Goesler 
had  thought,  but  still  with  an  earnest  purpose  which  was  in  itself  good. 
She  would  write  to  Lady  Glencora  and  put  her  out  of  her  misery. 
Perhaps  there  was  some  feeling  of  triumph  in  her  mind  as  she  returned 
to  the  desk  from  which  her  epistle  had  been  sent  to  the  Duke  ; — not 
of  that  triumph  which  would  have  found  its  gratification  in  boasting  of 
the  offer  that  had  been  made  to  her,  but  arising  from  a  feeling  that  she 
could  now  show  the  proud  mother  of  the  bold-faced  boy  that  though 
she  would  not  pledge  herself  to  any  woman  as  to  what  she  might  do 
or  not  do,  she  was  nevertheless  capable  of  resisting  such  a  temptation 
as  would  have  been  irresistible  to  many.  Of  the  Duke's  offer  to  her 
she  would  have  spoken  to  no  human  being,  had  not  this  woman  shown 
that  the  Duke's  purpose  was  known  at  least  to  her,  and  now,  in  her 
letter,  she  would  write  no  plain  word  of  that  offer.  She  would  not 
state,  in  words  intelligible  to  any  one  who  might  read,  that  the  Duke 
had  offered  her  his  hand  and  his  coronet.  But  she  would  write  so  that' 
Lady  Glencora  should  understand  her.  And  she  would  be  careful  that 
there  should  be  no  word  in  the  letter  to  make  Lady  Glencora  think 
that  she  supposed  herself  to  be  unfit  for  the  rank  offered  to  her.  She 
had  been  very  humble  in  what  she  had  written  to  the  Duke,  but  she 
would  not  be  at  all  humble  in  what  she  was  about  to  write  to  the 
mother  of  the  bold-faced  boy.  And  this  was  the  letter  when  it  was 
written  : 

"  My  dear  Lady  Glencora, 

"  I  venture  to  send  you  a  line  to  put  you  out  of  your  misery ; —  for 
you  were  very  miserable  when  you  were  so  good  as  to  come  here  yes- 
terday. Your  dear  little  boy  is  safe  from  me  ;  —  and,  what  is  more  to 
the  purpose,  so  are  you  and  your  husband, —  and  your  uncle,  whom,  in 
truth,  I  love.  You  asked  me  a  downright  question  which  I  did  not 
then  choose  to  answer  by  a  downright  answer.  The  downright  answer 
was  not  at  that  time  due  to  you.  It  has  since  been  given,  and  as  I 
like  you  too  well  to  wish  you  to  be  in  torment,  I  send  you  a  line  to  say 
that  I  shall  never  be  in  the  way  of  you  or  your  boy. 

"  And  now,  dear  Lady  Glencora,  one  word  more.  Should  it  ever 
again  appear  to  you  to  be  necessary  to  use  your  zeal  for  the  protection 
of  your  husband  or  your  child,  do  not  endeavour  to  dissuade  a  woman 
by  trying  to  make  her  think  that  she,  by  her  alliance,  would  bring 
degradation  into  any  house,  or  to  any  man.  If  there  could  have  been  an 
argument  powerful  with  me  to  make  me  do  that  which  you  wished  to 
prevent,  it  was  the  argument  which  you  used.  But  my  own  comfort, 
and  the  happiness  of  another  person  whom  I  value  almost  as  much  as 
myself,  were  too  important  to  be  sacrificed  even  to  a  woman's  revenge. 
I  take  mine  by  writing  to  you  and  telling  you  that  I  am  better  and 
more  rational  and  wiser  than  you  took  me  to  be. 

"  If,  after  this,  you  choose  to  be  on  good  terms  with  me,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  be  your  friend.     I  shall  want  no  further  revenge.     You  owe 
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me  some  little  apology ;  but  whether  you  make  it  or  not,  I  will  be  con- 
tented, and  will  never  do  more  than  ask  whether  your  darling's  pros- 
pects are  still  safe.  There  are  more  women  than  one  in  the  world,  you 
know,  and  you  must  not  consider  yourself  to  be  out  of  the  wood  because 
you  have  escaped  from  a  single  danger.  If  there  arise  another,  come 
to  me,  and  we  will  consult  together. 

"  Dear  Lady  Glencora,  yours  always  sincerely, 

"  Marie  M.  G." 

There  was  a  thing  or  two  besides  which  she  longed  to  say,  laughing 
as  she  thought  of  them.  But  she  refrained,  and  her  letter,  when 
finished,  was  as  it  is  given  above. 

On  the  day  following,  Lady  Glencora  was  again  in  Park  Lane. 
When  she  first  read  Madame  Goesler's  letter,  she  felt  herself  to  be 
annoyed  and  angry,  but  her  anger  was  with  herself  rather  than  with 
her  correspondent.  Ever  since  her  last  interview  with  the  woman 
whom  she  feared,  she  had  been  conscious  of  having  been  indiscreet. 
All  her  feelings  had  been  too  violent,  and  it  might  well  have  been  that 
she  should  have  driven  this  woman  to  do  the  very  thing  that  she  was 
so  anxious  to  avoid.  "You  owe  me  some  little  apology,"  Madame 
Goesler  had  said.  It  was  true  —  and  she  would  apologise.  Undue 
pride  was  not  a  part  of  Lady  Glencora's  character.  Indeed,  there  was 
not  enough  of  pride  in  her  composition.  She  had  been  quite  ready 
to  hate  this  woman,  and  to  fight  her  on  every  point  as  long  as  the  danger 
existed  ;  but  she  was  equally  willing  to  take  the  woman  to  her  heart 
now  that  the  danger  was  over.  Apologise !  Of  course  she  would 
apologise.  And  she  would  make  a  friend  of  the  woman  if  the  woman 
wished  it.  But  she  would  not  have  the  woman  and  the  Duke  at  Match- 
ing together  again,  lest,  after  all,  there  might  be  a  mistake.  She  did 
not  show  Madame  Goesler's  letter  to  her  husband,  or  tell  him  anything 
of  the  relief  she  had  received.  He  had  cared  but  little  for  the  danger, 
thinking  more  of  his  budget  than  of  the  danger  ;  and  would  be  suffi- 
ciently at  his  ease  if  he  heard  no  more  rumours  of  his  uncle's  marriage. 
Lady  Glencora  went  to  Park  Lane  early  on  the  Tuesday  morning,  but 
she  did  not  take  her  boy  with  her.  She  understood  that  Madame 
Goesler  might  perhaps  indulge  in  a  little  gentle  raillery  at  the  child's 
expense,  and  the  mother  felt  that  this  might  be  borne  the  more  easily 
if  the  child  were  not  present. 

"  I  have  come  to  thank  you  for  your  letter,  Madame  Goesler,"  said 
Lady  Glencora,  before  she  sat  down. 

"  Oh,  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war,  or  to  dance  at  our 
bridal  ? "  said  Madame  Goesler,  standing  up  from  her  chair  and  laugh- 
ing, as  she  sang  the  lines. 

"  Certainly  not  to  dance  at  your  bridal,"  said  Lady  Glencora. 

"  Alas  !  no.  You  have  forbidden  the  banns  too  effectually  for  that, 
and  I  sit  here  wearing  the  willow  all  alone.  Why  shouldn't  I  be  allowed 
to  get  married  as  well  as  another  woman,  I  wonder  ?  I  think  you  have 
been  very  hard  upon  me  among  you.  But  sit  down,  Lady  Glencora. 
At  any  rate,  you  come  in  peace." 

"  Certainly  in  peace,  and  with  much  admiration, —  and  a  great  deal 
of  love  and  affection,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  if  you  will  only  accept 
it." 
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"I  shall  be  too  proud,  Lady  Glencora; —  for  the  Duke's  sake,  if  for 
no  other  reason." 

"  And  I  have  to  make  my  apology." 

"It  was  made  as  soon  as  your  carriage  stopped  at  my  door  with 
friendly  wheels.  Of  course  I  understand.  I  can  know  how  terrible  it 
all  was  to  you, —  even  though  the  dear  little  Plantagenet  might  not 
have  been  in  much  danger.  Fancy  what  it  would  be  to  disturb  the 
career  of  a  Plantagenet !  I  am  far  too  well  read  in  history,  I  can 
assure  you." 

"  I  said  a  word  for  which  I  am  sorry,  and  which  I  should  not  have 
said." 

"  Never  mind  the  word.  After  all,  it  was  a  true  word.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  so  now  myself,  though  I  will  allow  no  other  woman  to 
say  it, —  and  no  man  either.  I  should  have  degraded  him, —  and  dis- 
graced him."  Madame  Goesler  now  had  dropped  the  bantering  tone 
which  she  had  assumed,  and  was  speaking  in  sober  earnest.  "  I,  for 
myself,  have  nothing  about  me  of  which  I  am  ashamed.  I  have  no 
history  to  hide,  no  story  to  be  brought  to  light  to  my  discredit.  But  I 
have  not  been  so  born,  or  so  placed  by  circumstances,  as  make  me  fit 
to  be  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Omnium.  I  should  not  have  been  happy, 
you  know." 

"  You  want  nothing,  dear  Madame  Goesler.  You  have  all  that 
society  can  give  you." 

"  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  have  much  given  to  me  by  society, 
but  there  are  many  things  that  I  want ;  —  a  bright-faced  little  boy,  for 
instance,  to  go  about  with  me  in  my  carriage.  Why  did  you  not  bring 
him,  Lady  Glencora  ? " 

"  I  came  out  in  my  penitential  sheet,  and  when  one  goes  in  that 
guise,  one  goes  alone.     I  had  half  a  mind  to  walk." 

"  You  will  bring  him  soon  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  He  was  very  anxious  to  know  the  other  day  who  was 
the  beautiful  lady  with  the  black  hair." 

"You  did  not  tell  him  that  the  beautiful  lady  with  black  hair  was  a 

possible  aunt,  was  a  possible .     But  we  will  not  think  any  more  of 

things  so  horrible." 

"I  told  him  nothing  of  my  fears,  you  may  be  sure." 

"  Some  day,  when  I  am  a  very  old  woman,  and  when  his  father  is 
quite  an  old  duke,  and  when  he  has  a  dozen  little  boys  and  girls  of  his 
own,  you  will  tell  him  the  story.  Then  he  will  reflect  what  a  madman 
his  great  uncle  must  have  been,  to  have  thought  of  making  a  duchess 
out  of  such  a  wizened  old  woman  as  that." 

They  parted  the  best  of  friends,  but  Lady  Glencora  was  still  of 
opinion  that  if  the  lady  and  the  Duke  were  to  be  brought  together  at 
Matching,  or  elsewhere,  there  might  still  be  danger. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 
SHOWING   HOW   THE   DUKE   STOOD   HIS   GROUND. 

Mr.  Low,  the  barrister  who  had  given  so  many  lectures  to  our  friend 
Phineas  Finn,  lectures  that  ought  to  have  been  useful,  was  now  himself 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  having  reached  it  in  the  legitimate  course 
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of  his  profession.  At  a  certain  point  of  his  career,  supposing  his  career 
to  have  been  sufficiently  prosperous,  it  becomes  natural  to  a  barrister 
to  stand  for  some  constituency,  and  natural  for  him  also  to  form  his 
politics  at  that  period  of  his  life  with  a  view  to  his  further  advance- 
ment, looking,  as  he  does  so,  carefully  at  the  age  and  standing  of  the 
various  candidates  for  high  legal  office.  When  a  man  has  worked  as 
Mr.  Low  had  worked,  he  begins  to  regard  the  bench  wistfully,  and  to 
calculate  the  profits  of  a  two  years'  run  in  the  Attorney-Generalship. 
It  is  the  way  of  the  profession,  and  thus  a  proper  and  sufficient  num- 
ber of  real  barristers  finds  its  way  into  the  House.  Mr.  Low  had  been 
angry  with  Phineas  because  he,  being  a  barrister,  had  climbed  into  it 
after  another  fashion,  having  taken  up  politics,  not  in  the  proper  way 
as  an  assistance  to  his  great  profession,  but  as  a  profession  in  itself. 
Mr.  Low  had  been  quite  sure  that  his  pupil  had  been  wrong  in  this, 
and  that  the  error  would  at  last  show  itself,  to  his  pupil's  cost.  And 
Mrs.  Low  had  been  more  sure  than  Mr.  Low,  having  not  unnaturally 
been  jealous  that  a  young  whipper-snapper  of  a  pupil, —  as  she  had 
once  called  Phineas, —  should  become  a  Parliament  man  before  her 
husband,  who  had  worked  his  way  up  gallantly,  in  the  usual  course. 
She  would  not  give  way  a  jot  even  now, —  not  even  when  she  heard 
that  Phineas  was  going  to  marry  this  and  that  heiress.  For  at  this 
period  of  his  life  such  rumours  were  afloat  about  him,  originating  pro- 
bably in  his  hopes  as  to  Violet  Effingham,  and  his  intimacy  with  Mad- 
ame Goesler.  "  Oh,  heiresses  !  "  said  Mrs.  Low.  "  I  don't  believe  in 
heiresses'  money  till  I  see  it.  Three  or  four  hundred  a  year  is  a  great 
fortune  for  a  woman,  but  it  don't  go  far  in  keeping  a  house  in  London. 
And  when  a  woman  has  got  a  little  money  she  generally  knows  how  to 
spend  it.  He  has  begun  at  the  wrong  end,  and  they  who  do  that  never 
get  themselves  right  at  last." 

At  this  time  Phineas  had  become  somewhat  of  a  fine  gentleman, 
which  made  Mrs.  Low  the  more  angry  with  him.  He  showed  himself 
willing  enough  to  go  to  Mrs.  Low's  house,  but  when  there  he  seemed  to 
her  to  give  himself  airs.  I  think  that  she  was  unjust  to  him,  and  that  it 
was  natural  that  he  should  not  bear  himself  beneath  her  remarks  ex- 
actly as  he  had  done  when  he  was  nobody.  He  had  certainly  been 
very  successful.  He  was  always  listened  to  in  the  House,  and  rarely 
spoke  except  on  subjects  which  belonged  to  him,  or  had  been  allotted 
to  him  as  part  of  his  business.  He  lived  quite  at  his  ease  with  people 
of  the  highest  rank, —  and  those  of  his  own  mode  of  life  who  disliked 
him  did  so  simply  because  they  regarded  with  envy  his  too  rapid  rise. 
He  rode  upon  a  pretty  horse  in  the  park,  and  was  careful  in  his  dress, 
and  had  about  him  an  air  of  comfortable  wealth  which  Mrs.  Low 
thought  that  he  had  not  earned.  When  her  husband  told  her  of  his 
sufficient  salary,  she  would  shake  her  head  and  express  her  opinion 
that  a  good  time  was  coming.  By  which  she  perhaps  meant  to  imply 
a  belief  that  a  time  was  coming  in  which  her  husband  would  have  a 
salary  much  better  than  that  now  enjoyed  by  Phineas,  and  much  more 
likely  to  be  permanent.  The  Radicals  were  not  to  have  office  for  ever, 
and  when  they  were  gone,  what  then  ?  "  I  don't  suppose  he  saves  a 
shilling,"  said  Mrs.  Low.  "  How  can  he,  keeping  a  horse  in  the  park, 
and  hunting  down  in  the  country,  and  living  with  lords  ?     I  shouldn't 
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wonder  if  he  isn't  found  to  be  over  head  and  ears  in  debt  when  things 
come  to  be  looked  into."  Mrs.  Low  was  fond  of  an  assured  prosperity, 
of  money  in  the  funds,  and  was  proud  to  think  that  her  husband  lived 
in  a  house  of  his  own.  "^19  ioj  ground-rent  to  the  Portman  estate 
is  what  we  pay,  Mr.  Bunce,"  she  once  said  to  that  gallant  Radical,  and 
that  comes  of  beginning  at  the  right  end.  Mr.  Low  had  nothing  when 
he  began  the  world,  and  I  had  just  what  made  us  decent  the  day  we 
married.  But  he  began  at  the  right  end,  and  let  things  go  as  they  may 
he  can't  get  a  fall."  Mr.  Bunce  and  Mrs.  Low,  though  they  differed 
much  in  politics,  sympathised  in  reference  to  Phineas. 

"  I  never  believes,  ma'am,  in  nobody  doing  any  good  by  getting  a 
place,"  said  Mr.  Bunce.  "  Of  course  I  don't  mean  judges  and  them 
like,  which  must  be.  But  when  a  young  man  has  ever  so  much  a  year 
for  sitting  in  a  big  room  down  at  Whitehall,  and  reading  a  newspaper 
with  his  feet  up  on  a  chair,  I  don't  think  it  honest,  whether  he's  a  Par- 
liament man  or  whether  he  ain't."  Whence  Mr.  Bunce  had  got  his 
notions  as  to  the  way  in  which  officials  at  Whitehall  pass  their  time,  I 
cannot  say ;  but  his  notions  are  very  common  notions.  The  British 
world  at  large  is  slow  to  believe  that  the  great  British  housekeeper 
keeps  no  more  cats  than  what  will  kill  mice. 

Mr.  Low,  who  was  now  frequently  in  the  habit  of  seeing  Phineas  at 
the  House,  had  somewhat  changed  his  opinions,  and  was  not  so  eager 
in  condemning  Phineas  as  was  his  wife.  He  had  begun  to  think  that  per- 
haps Phineas  had  shown  some  knowledge  of  his  own  aptitudes  in  the  ca- 
reer which  he  had  sought,  and  was  aware,  at  any  rate,  that  his  late  pupil 
was  somebody  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  man  will  almost  always 
respect  him  whom  those  around  him  respect,  and  will  generally  look 
up  to  one  who  is  evidently  above  himself  in  his  own  daily  avocation. 
Now  Phineas  was  certainly  above  Mr.  Low  in  parliamentary  reputation. 
He  sat  on  a  front  bench.  He  knew  the  leaders  of  parties.  He  was 
at  home  amidst  the  forms  of  the  House.  He  enjoyed  something  of 
the  prestige  of  Government  power.  And  he  walked  about  familiarly 
with  the  sons  of  dukes  and  the  brothers  of  earls  in  a  manner  which 
had  its  effect  on  Mr.  Low.  Seeing  these  things  Mr.  Low  could  not 
maintain  his  old  opinion  as  stoutly  as  did  his  wife.  It  was  almost  a 
privilege  to  Mr.  Low  to  be  intimate  with  Phineas  Finn.  How  then 
could  he  look  down  upon  him  ? 

He  was  surprised,  therefore,  one  day  when  Phineas  discussed  the 
matter  with  him  fully.  Phineas  had  asked  him  what  would  be  his 
chance  of  success  even  if  now  he  were  to  give  up  politics  and  take  to 
the  Bar  as  the  means  of  learning  his  livelihood. 

"  You  would  have  uphill  work  at  first,  as  a  matter  of  course,"  said 
Mr.  Low. 

"  But  it  might  be  done,  I  suppose.  To  have  been  in  office  would 
not  be  fatal  to  me  ? "     . 

"  No,  not  fatal.  Nothing  of  the  kind  need  be  fatal.  Men  have  suc- 
ceeded and  have  sat  on  the  bench  afterwards,  who  did  not  begin  till 
they  were  past  forty.  You  would  have  to  live  down  a  prejudice  created 
against  yourself ; — that  is  all.  The  attorneys  do  not  like  barristers 
who  are  anything  else  but  barristers." 

"  The  attorneys  are  very  arbitrary,  I  know,"  said  Phineas. 
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"Yes;  —  and  there  would  be  this  against  you  —  that  it  is  so  difficult 
for  a  man  to  go  back  to  the  verdure  and  malleability  of  pupildom,  who 
has  once  escaped  from  the  necessary  humility  of  its  conditions.  You 
would  find  it  difficult  to  sit  and  wait  for  business  in  a  Vice-Chancellor's 
Court,  after  having  had  Vice-Chancellors,  or  men  as  big  as  Vice- Chan- 
cellors, to  wait  upon  you." 

"  I  do  not  think  much  of  that." 

"  But  others  would  think  of  it,  and  you  would  find  that  there  were 
difficulties.     But  you  are  not  thinking  of  it  in  earnest  ? " 

"Yes,  in  earnest." 

"Why  so  ?  I  should  have  thought  that  every  day  had  removed  you 
further  and  further  from  any  such  idea." 

"The  ground  I'm  on  at  present  is  so  slippery." 

"  Well,  yes,  I  can  understand  that.  But  yet  it  is  less  slippery  than 
it  used  to  be." 

"Ah  ; —  you  do  not  exactly  see.     What  if  I  were  to  lose  my  seat?" 

"You  are  safe  at  least  for  the  next  four  years,  I  should  say." 

"Ah  ;  —  no  one  can  tell.  And  suppose  I  took  it  into  my  head  to 
differ  from  the  Government  ?  " 

"  You  must  not  do  that.  You  have  put  yourself  into  a  boat  with 
i  these  men,  and  you  must  remain  in  the  boat.  I  should  have  thought 
all  that  was  easy  to  you." 

"  It  is  not  so  easy  as  it  seems.  The  very  necessity  of  sitting  still  in 
the  boat  is  in  itself  irksome, —  very  irksome.  And  then  there  comes 
some  crisis  in  which  a  man  cannot  sit  still." 

"  Is  there  any  such  crisis  at  hand  now  ? " 

"  I  cannot  say  that;  —  but  I  am  beginning  to  find  that  sitting  still 
is  very  disagreeable  to  me.  When  I  hear  those  fellows  below  having 
their  own  way,  and  saying  just  what  they  like,  it  makes  me  furious. 
There  is  Robson.  He  tried  office  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  has  bro- 
ken away  ;  and  now,  by  George,  there  is  no  man  they  think  so  much 
of  as  they  do  of  Robson.  He  is  twice  the  man  he  was  when  he  sat  on 
the  Treasury  Bench." 

"  He  is  a  man  of  fortune;  —  is  he  not?" 

"  I  suppose  so.  Of  course  he  is,  because  he  lives.  He  never  earns 
anything.     His  wife  had  money." 

"  My  dear  Finn,  that  makes  all  the  difference.  When  a  man  has 
means  of  his  own  he  can  please  himself.  Do  you  marry  a  wife  with 
money,  and  then  you  may  kick  up  your  heels,  and  do  as  you  like  about 
the  Colonial  Office.  When  a  man  hasn't  money,  of  course  he  must  fit 
himself  to  the  circumstances  of  a  profession." 

"  Though  his  profession  may  require  him  to  be  dishonest." 

"  I  did  not  say  that." 

"  But  I  say  it,  my  dear  Low.  A  man  who  is  ready  to  vote  black 
white  because  somebody  tells  him,  is  dishone&t.  Never  mind,  old  fel- 
low. I  shall  pull  through,  I  dare  say.  Don't  go  and  tell  your  wife  all 
this,  or  she'll  be  harder  upon  me  than  ever  when  she  sees  me."  After 
that  Mr.  Low  began  to  think  that  his  wife's  judgment  in  this  matter 
had  been  better  than  his  own. 

Robson  could  do  as  he  liked  because  he  had  married  a  woman  with 
money.     Phineas  told  himself  that  that  game  was  also  open  to  him. 
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He,  too.  might  marry  money.  Violet  Effingham  had  money;  —  quite 
enough  to  make  him  independent  were  he  married  to  her.  And  Mad- 
ame Goesler  had  money  ;  —  plenty  of  money.  And  an  idea  had  begun 
to  creep  upon  him  that  Madame  Goesler  would  take  him  were  he  to  offer 
himself.  But  he  would  sooner  go  back  to  the  Bar  as  the  lowest  pupil, 
sooner  clean  boots  for  barristers, —  so  he  told  himself, —  than  marry  a 
woman  simply  because  she  had  money,  than  marry  any  other  woman 
as  long  as  there  was  a  chance  that  Violet  might  be  won.  But  it  was 
very  desirable  that  he  should  know  whether  Violet  might  be  won  or 
not.  It  was  now  July,  and  everybody  would  be  gone  in  another  month. 
Before  August  would  be  over  he  was  to  start  for  Ireland  with  Mr. 
Monk,  and  he  knew  that  words  would  be  spoken  in  Ireland  which 
might  make  it  indispensable  for  him  to  be,  at  any  rate,  able  to  throw 
up  his  office.  In  these  days  he  became  more  anxious  than  he  used  to 
be  about  Miss  Effingham's  fortune. 

He  had  never  spoken  as  yet  to  Lord  Brentford  since  the  day  on 
which  the  Earl  had  quarrelled  with  him,  nor  had  he  ever  been  at  the 
house  in  Portman  Square.  Lady  Laura  he  met  occasionally,  and  had 
always  spoken  to  her.  She  was  gracious  to  him,  but  there  had  been 
no  renewal  of  their  intimacy.  Rumours  had  reached  him  that  things 
were  going  badly  with  her  and  her  husband  ;  but  when  men  repeated  < 
such  rumours  in  his  presence,  he  said  little  or  nothing  on  the  subject. 
It  was  not  for  him,  at  any  rate,  to  speak  of  Lady  Laura's  unhappiness. 
Lord  Chiltern  he  had  seen  once  or  twice  during  the  last  month,  an. d 
they  had  met  cordially  as  friends.  Of  course  he  could  ask  no  question 
from  Lord  Chiltern  as  to  Violet ;  but  he  did  learn  that  his  friend  had 
again  patched  up  some  reconciliation  with  his  father.  "  He  h?.s  quar- 
relled with  me,  you  know,"  said  Phineas. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  but  what  could  I  do  ?  As  things  went  I  was 
obliged  to  tell  him." 

"  Do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  I  am  blaming  you.  It  is  no 
doubt,  much  better  that  he  should  know  it  all." 

"  And  it  cannot  make  much  difference  to  you,  I  should  say." 

"  One  doesn't  like  to  quarrel  with  those  who  have  been  kind  to  one  " 
said  Phineas. 

"  But  it  isn't  your  doing.  He'll  come  right  again  after  a  time. 
When  I  can  get  my  own  affairs  settled,  you  may  be  sure  I'll  do  my 
best  to  bring  him  round.  But  what's  the  reason  you  never  see  Laura 
now  ? " 

"  What's  the  reason  that  everything  goes  awry  ?  "  said  Phineas,  bit- 
terly. 

"When  I  mentioned  your  name  to  Kennedy  the  other  day,  he  looked 
as  black  as  thunder.  But  it  is  not  odd  that  any  one  should  quarrel 
with  him.  I  can't  stand  him.  Do  you  know,  I  sometimes  think  that 
Laura  will  have  to  give  it  up.  Then  there  will  be  another  mess  in  the 
family  !  " 

This  was  all  very  well  as  coming  from  Lord  Chiltern  ;  but  there  was 
no  word  about  Violet,  and  Phineas  did  not  know  how  to  get  a  word 
from  any  one.  Lady  Laura  could  have  told  him  everything,  but  he 
could  not  go  to  Lady  Laura.  He  did  not  go  to  Lady  Baldock's  house 
as  often  as  he  thought  he  could  with  propriety,  and  occasionally  he  saw 
34 
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Violet.  But  he  could  do  no  more  than  see  her,  and  the  days  and  weeks 
were  passing  by,  and  the  time  was  coming  in  which  he  would  have  to 
go  away,  and  be  with  her  no  more.  The  end  of  the  season,  which  was 
always  to  other  men, —  to  other  working  men  such  as  our  hero, —  a 
period  of  pleasurable  anticipation,  to  him  was  a  time  of  sadness,  in 
which  he  felt  that  he  was  not  exactly  like  to,  or  even  equal  to,  the  men 
with  whom  he  lived  in  London.  In  the  old  days,  in  which  he  was  al- 
lowed to  go  to  Loughlinter  or  to  Saulsby,  when  all  men  and  women 
were  going  to  their  Loughlinters  and  their  Saulsbys,  it  was  very  well 
with  him  ;  but  there  was  something  melancholy  to  him  in  his  yearly 
journey  to  Ireland.  He  loved  his  father  and  mother  and  sisters  as  well 
as  do  other  men  ;  but  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  manner  of  his  life 
which  made  him  feel  that  he  had  been  in  some  sort  out  of  his  own 
element  in  London.  He  would  have  liked  to  have  shot  grouse  at 
Loughlinter,  or  pheasants  at  Saulsby,  or  to  have  hunted  down  at  Wil- 
lingford, —  or  better  still,  to  have  made  love  to  Violet  Effingham  where- 
ever  Violet  Effingham  might  have  placed  herself.  But  all  this  was 
closed  to  him  now  ;  and  there  would  be  nothing  for  him  but  to  remain 
at  Killaloe,  or  to  return  to  his  work  in  Downing  Street,  from  August  to 
February.  Mr.  Monk,  indeed,  was  going  with  him  for  a  few  weeks  ; 
but  even  this  association  did  not  make  up  for  that  sort  of  society  which 
he  would  have  preferred. 

The  session  went  on  very  quietly.  The  question  of  the  Irish  Reform 
Bill  was  postponed  till  the  next  year,  which  was  a  great  thing  gained. 
He  carried  his  bill  about  the  Canada  Railway,  with  sundry  other  small 
bills  appertaining  to  it,  through  the  House  in  a  manner  which  redounded 
infinitely  to  his  credit.  There  was  just  enough  of  opposition  to  give  a 
zest  to  the  work,  and  to  make  the  afiair  conspicuous  among  the  affairs 
of  the  year.  As  his  chief  was  in  the  other  House,  the  work  fell  alto- 
gether into  his  hands,  so  that  he  came  to  be  conspicuous  among 
Under-Secretaries.  It  was  only  when  he  said  a  word  to  any  leaders 
of  his  party  about  other  matters, —  about  Irish  Tenant  Right,  for  in- 
stance, which  was  beginning  to  loom  very  large,  that  he  found  himself 
to  be  snubbed.  But  there  was  no  room  for  action  this  year  in  reference 
to  Irish  Tenant  Right,  and  therefore  any  deep  consideration  of  that 
discontent  might  be  legitimately  postponed.  If  he  did  by  chance  open 
his  mouth  on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Monk,  even  Mr.  Monk  discouraged 
him. 

In  the  early  days  of  July,  when  the  weather  was  very  hot,  and  people 
were  beginning  to  complain  of  the  Thames,  and  members  were  becoming 
thirsty  after  grouse,  and  the  remaining  days  of  parliamentary  work  were 
being  counted  up,  there  came  to  him  news, —  news  that  was  soon  known 
throughout  the  fashionable  world, — ^that  the  Duke  of  Omnium  was  going 
to  give  a  garden  party  at  a  certain  villa  residence  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  above  Richmond.  It  was  to  be  such  a  garden  party  as  had 
never  been  seen  before.  And  it  would  be  the  more  remarkable  because 
the  Duke  had  never  been  known  to  do  such  a  thing.  The  villa  was 
called  The  Horns,  and  had,  indeed,  been  given  by  the  Duke  to  Lady 
Glencora  on  her  marriage  ;  but  the  party  was  to  be  the  Duke's  party, 
and  The  Horns,  with  all  its  gardens,  conservatories,  lawns,  shrubberies, 
paddocks,  boat-houses,  and  boats,  was  to  be  made  bright  and  beautiful 
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for  the  occasion.  Scores  of  workmen  were  about  the  place  through 
the  first  three  weeks  of  July.  The  world  at  large  did  not  at  all  know 
why  the  Duke  was  doing  so  unwonted  a  thing,— why  he  should  under- 
take so  new  a  trouble.  But  Lady  Glencora  knew,  and  Madame  Goesler 
shrewdly  guessed  the  riddle.  When  Madame  Goesler's  unexpected 
refusal  had  reached  his  grace,  he  felt  that  he  must  either  accept  the 
ladys  refusal  or  persevere.  After  a  day's  consideration,  he  resolved 
that  he  would  accept  it.  The  top  brick  of  the  chimney  was  very  de- 
sirable ;  but  perhaps  it  might  be  well  that  he  should  endeavour  to  live 
without  it  Then,  accepting  this  refusal,  he  must  either  stand  his 
ground  and  bear  the  blow,—  or  he  must  run  away  to  that  villa  at  Como 
or  elsewhere.  The  running  away  seemed  to  him  at  first  to  be  the  better' 
or  at  least  the  more  pleasant  course;  but  at  last  he  determined  that 
he  would  stand  his  ground  and  bear  the  blow.  Therefore  he  -ave  his 
garden  party  at  The  Horns.  fe 

Who  was  to  be  invited  ?  Before  the  first  week  in  July  was  over 
many  a  bosom  in  London  was  fluttering  with  anxiety  on  that  subject' 
I  he  DuKe,  in  giving  his  short  word  of  instruction  to  Lady  Glencora 
made  her  understand  that  he  would  wish  her  to  be  particular  in  her 
invitations.  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess,  and  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince,  had  both  been  so  gracious  as  to  say  that  they  would 
honour  his  fete.  The  Duke  himself  had  made  out  a  short  list  with 
not  more  than  a  dozen  names.  Lady  Glencora  was  employed  to  select 
the  real  crowd  —  the  five  hundred  out  of  the  ten  thousand  who  were 
to  be  blessed.  On  the  Duke's  own  private  list  was  the  name  of  Mad- 
ame Goesler.  Lady  Glencora  understood  it  all.  When  Madame 
Goesler  got  her  card,  she  thought  that  she  understood  it  too.  And  she 
thought  also  that  the  Duke  was  behaving  in  a  gallant  way 

There  was,  no  doubt,  much  difficulty  about  the  invitations,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  ill-will  was  created.  And  they  who  considered 
themselves  entitled  to  be  asked,  and  were  not  asked,  were  full  of  wrath 
against  their  more  fortunate  friends,  instead  of  being  angry  with  the 
Duke  or  with  Lady  Glencora,  who  had  neglected  them.  It  was  soon 
known  that  Lady  Glencora  was  the  real  dispenser  of  the  favours  and 
I  fancy  that  her  ladyship  was  tired  of  her  task  before  it  was  completed 
I  he  party  was  to  take  place  on  Wednesday,  the  27th  of  July,  and  be- 
fore the  day  had  come,  men  and  women  had  become  so  hardy  in  the 
combat  that  personal  applications  were  made  with  unflinching  impor- 
tunity j  and  letters  were  written  to  Lady  Glencora  putting  forward  this 
claim  and  that  claim  with  a  piteous  clamour.  "No,  that  is  too  bad  " 
Lady  Glencora  said  to  her  particular  friend,  Mrs.  Grey,  when  a  letter 
came  from  Mrs.  Bonteen,  stating  all  that  her  husband  had  ever  done 
toward  supporting  Mr.  Palliser  in  Parliament  — and  all  that  he  ever 
would  do.  "  She  shan't  have  it,  even  though  she  could  put  Planta^enet 
into  a  minority  to-morrow."  to 

Mrs.  Bonteen  did  not  get  a  card;  and  when  she  heard  that  Phineas 
Finn  had  received  one,  her  wrath  against  Phineas  was  very  great 
He  was  an  Irish  adventurer,"  and  she  regretted  deeply  that  Mr' 
Bonteen  had  ever  interested  himself  in  bringing  such  an  upstart  forward 
in  the  world  of  politics.  But  as  Mr.  Bonteen  never  had  done  anything 
toward  bringing  Phineas  forward,  there  was  not  much  cause  for  reg-et 
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on  this  head.  Phineas,  however,  got  his  card,  and,  of  course,  accepted 
the  invitation. 

The  grounds  were  opened  at  four.  There  was  to  be  an  early  dinner 
out  in  tents  at  five  ;  and  after  dinner  men  and  women  were  to  walk 
about,  or  dance,  or  make  love, —  or  hay,  as  suited  them.  The  haycocks, 
however,  were  ready  prepared,  while  it  was  expected  that  they  should 
bring  the  love  with  them.  Phineas,  knowing  that  he  should  meet  Violet 
Effingham,  took  a  great  deal  with  him  ready  made. 

For  an  hour  and  a  half  Lady  Glencora  kept  her  position  in  a  saloon 
through  which  the  guests  passed  to  the  grounds,  and  to  every  comer 
she  imparted  the  information  that  the  Duke  was  on  the  lawn; — to 
every  comer  but  one.  To  Madame  Goesler  she  said  no  such  word. 
"  So  glad  to  see  you,  my  dear,"  she  said,  as  she  pressed  her  friend's 
hand  ;  "  if  I  am  not  killed  by  this  work,  I'll  make  you  out  again  by-and- 
by."  Then  Madame  Goesler  passed  on,  and  soon  found  herself  amidst 
a  throng  of  acquaintances.  After  a  few  minutes  she  saw  the  Duke  seated 
in  an  arm-chair,  close  to  the  river-bank,  and  she  bravely  went  up  to 
him,  and  thanked  him  for  the  invitation.  "  The  thanks  are  clue  to  you 
for  gracing  our  entertainment,"  said  the  Duke,  rising  to  greet  her. 
There  were  a  dozen  people  standing  round,  and  so  the  thing  was  done 
without  difficulty.  At  that  moment  there  came  a  notice  that  their  royal 
highnesses  were  on  the  ground,  and  the  Duke,  of  course,  went  off  to 
meet  them.  There  was  not  a  word  more  spoken  between  the  Duke  and 
Madame  Goesler  on  that  afternoon. 

Phineas  did  not  come  till  late, —  till  seven,  when  the  banquet  was 
over.  I  think  he  was  right  in  this,  as  the  banqueting  in  tents  loses  in 
comfort  almost  more  than  it  gains  in  romance.  A  small  picnic  may  be 
very  well,  and  the  distance  previously  travelled  may  give  to  a  dinner 
on  the  ground  the  seeming  excuse  of  necessity.  Frail  human  nature 
must  be  supported, —  and  human  nature,  having  gone  so  far  in  pursuit 
of  the  beautiful,  is  entitled  to  what  best  support  the  unaccustomed  cir- 
cumstances will  allow.  Therefore,  out  with  the  cold  pies,  out  with  the 
salads,  and  the  chickens,  and  the  champagne.  Since  no  better  may 
be,  let  us  recruit  human  nature  sitting  upon  this  moss,  and  forget  our 
discomforts  in  the  glory  of  the  verdure  around  us.  And  clear  Mary, 
seeing  that  the  cushion  from  the  waggonet  is  small,  and  not  wishing  to 
accept  the  too  generous  offer  that  she  should  take  it  all  for  her  own  use, 
will  admit  a  contact  somewhat  closer  than  the  ordinary  chairs  of  a 
dining-room  render  necessary.  That  in  its  way  is  very  well ;  —  but  I 
hold  that  a  banquet  on  narrow  tables  in  a  tent  is  displeasing. 

Phineas  strolled  into  the  grounds  when  the  tent  was  nearly  empty, 
and  when  Lady  Glencora,  almost  sinking  beneath  her  exertions,  was 
taking  rest  in  an  inner  room.  The  Duke  at  this  time  was  dining  with 
their  royal  highnesses,  and  three  or  four  others,  specially  selected,  very 
comfortably  within  doors.  Out  of  doors  the  world  had  begun  to  dance, 
—  and  the  world  was  beginning  to  say  that  it  would  be  much  nicer  to 
go  and  dance  upon  the  boards  inside  as  soon  as  possible.  For,  though 
of  all  parties  a  garden  party  is  the  nicest,  everybody  is  always  anxious 
to  get  out  of  the  garden  as  quick  as  may  be.  A  few  ardent  lovers  of 
surburban  picturesque  effect  were  sitting  beneath  the  haycocks,  and 
four  forlorn  damsels  were  vainly  endeavouring  to  excite  the  sympathy 
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of  manly  youth  by  playing  croquet  in  a  corner.  I  am  not  sure,  how- 
ever, that  the  lovers  beneath  the  haycocks  and  the  players  at  croquet 
were  not  hired  by  Lady  Glencora  for  the  occasion. 

Phineas  had  not  been  long  on  the  lawn  before  he  saw  Lady  Laura 
Kennedy.  She  was  standing  with  another  lady,  and  Barrington  Erie 
was  with  them.  "  So  you  have  been  successful  ? "  said  Barrington, 
greeting  him. 

"  Successful  in  what  ? " 

"  In  what  ?  In  getting  a  ticket.  I  have  had  to  promise  three  tide- 
waiterships,  and  to  give  deep  hints  about  a  bishopric  expected  to  be 
vacant,  before  I  got  in.  But  what  matters  ?  Success  pays  for  every- 
thing.    My  only  trouble  now  is,  how  I'm  to  get  back  to  London." 

Lady  Laura  shook  hands  with  Phineas,  and  then,  as  he  was  passing 
on,  followed  him  for  a  step  and  whispered  a  word  to  him.  "  Mr. 
Finn,"  she  said,  "  if  you  are  not  going  yet,  come  back  to  me  presently. 
I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  I  shall  not  be  far  from  the  river,  and 
shall  stay  here  for  about  an  hour." 

Phineas  said  that  he  would,  and  then  went  on,  not  knowing  exactly 
where  he  was  going. — He  had  one  desire, —  to  find  Violet  Effingham  ; 
but  when  he  should  find  her,  he  could  not  carry  her  off,  and  sit  with 
her  beneath  a  haycock. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

THE    HORNS. 

While  looking  for  Violet  Effingham,  Phineas  encountered  Madame 
Goesler  among  a  crowd  of  people  who  were  watching  the  adventurous 
embarkation  of  certain  daring  spirits  in  a  pleasure-boat.  There  were 
watermen  there  in  the  Duke's  livery,  ready  to  take  such  spirits  down 
to  Richmond  or  up  to  Teddington  lock,  and  many  daring  spirits  did 
take  such  trips, —  to  the  great  peril  of  muslins,  ribbons,  and  starch, 
to  the  peril  also  of  ornamental  summer  white  garments,  so  that  when 
the  thing  was  over,  the  boats  were  voted  to  have  been  a  bore. 

"  Are  you  going  to  venture  ?  "  said  Phineas  to  the  lady. 

"  I  should  like  it  of  all  things  if  I  were  not  afraid  for  my  clothes. 
Will  you  come  ?  " 

"  I  was  never  good  upon  the  water.  I  should  be  sea-sick  to  a  cer- 
tainty. They  are  going  down  beneath  the  bridge  too,  and  we  should 
be  splashed  by  the  steamers.  I  don't  think  my  courage  is  high 
enough."  Thus  Pnineas  excused  himself,  being  still  intent  on  prose- 
cuting his  search  for  Violet. 

"  Then  neither  will  I,"  said  Madame  Goesler.  "  One  dash  from  a 
peccant  oar  would  destroy  the  whole  symmetry  of  my  dress.  Look. 
That  green  young  lady  has  already  been  sprinkled." 

"  But  the  blue  young  gentleman  has  been  sprinkled  also,"  said  Phin- 
eas, "  and  they  will  be  happy  in  a  joint  baptism."  Then  they  strolled 
along  the  river  path  together,  and  were  soon  alone.  "  You  will  be 
leaving  town  soon,  Madame  Goesler?  " 

"  Almost  immediately." 

"  And  where  do  you  go  ?  " 
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"  Oh, —  to  Vienna.  I  am  there  for  a  couple  of  months  every  year, 
minding  my  business.  I  wonder  whether  you  would  know  me,  if  you 
saw  me  ;  —  sometimes  sitting  on  a  stool  in  a  counting-house,  sometimes 
going  about  among  old  houses,  settling  what  must  be  done  to  save 
them  from  tumbling  down.  I  dress  so  differently  at  such  times,  and 
talk  so  differently,  and  look  so  much  older,  that  I  almost  fancy  myself 
to  be  another  person." 

"  Is  it  a  great  trouble  to  you  ? " 

"  No,—  I  rather  like  it.  It  makes  me  feel  that  I  do  something  in 
the  world." 

"  Do  you  go  alone  ?  " 

"  Quite  alone.  I  take  a  German  maid  with  me,  and  never  speak  a 
word  to  any  one  else  on  the  journey." 

"  That  must  be  very  bad,"  said  Phineas. 

"  Yes  ;  it  is  the  worst  of  it.  But  then  I  am  so  much  accustomed  to 
be  alone.  You  see  me  in  society,  and  in  society  only,  and  therefore 
naturally  look  upon  me  as  one  of  a  gregarious  herd  ;  but  I  am  in  truth 
an  animal  that  feeds  alone  and  lives  alone.  Take  the  hours  of  the 
year  all  through,  and  I  am  a  solitary  during  four-fifths  of  them.  And 
what  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  go  to  Ireland." 

"  Home  to  your  own  people.  How  nice.  I  have  no  people  to  go 
to.  I  have  one  sister,  who  lives  with  her  husband  at  Riga.  She  is  my 
only  relation,  and  I  never  see  her." 

"  But  you  have  thousands  of  friends  in  England." 

"  Yes, —  as  you  see  them," —  and  she  turned  and  spread  out  her 
hands  towards  the  crowded  lawn,  which  was  behind  them. 

"  What  are  such  friends  worth  ?     What  would  they  do  for  me  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  that  the  Duke  would  do  much,"  said  Phineas  laugh- 
ing. 

Madame  Goesler  laughed  also.  "  The  Duke  is  not  so  bad,"  she 
said.  "  The  Duke  would  do  as  much  as  any  one  else.  I  won't  have 
the  Duke  abused." 

"  He  may  be  your  particular  friend,  for  what  I  know,"  said  Phineas. 

"Ah; — no.  I  have  no  particular  friend.  And  were  I  to  wish  to 
choose  one,  I  should  think  the  Duke  a  little  above  me." 

"Oh,  yes  ;  —  and  too  stiff,  and  too  old,  and  too  pompous,  and  too 
cold,  and  too  make-believe,  and  too  gingerbread." 

"  Mr.  Finn  !  " 

"  The  Duke  is  all  buckram,  you  know." 

"  Then  why  do  you  come  to  his  house  ?  " 

"To  see  you,  Madame  Goesler." 

"  Is  that  true,  Mr.  Finn  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  —  it  is  true  in  its  way.  One  goes  about  to  meet  those  whom 
one  likes,  not  always  for  the  pleasure  of  the  host's  society.  I  hope  I  am 
not  wrong,  because  I  go  to  houses  at  which  I  like  neither  the  host  nor 
the  hostess."  Phineas  as  he  said  this  was  thinking  of  Lady  Baldock, 
to  whom  of  late  he  had  been  exceedingly  civil, —  but  he  certainly  did 
not  like  Lady  Baldock. 

"  I  think  you  have  been  too  hard  upon  the  Duke  of  Omnium.  Do 
you  know  him  well  ?  " 
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"  Personally  ?  certainly  not.     Do  you  ?     Does  anybody  ?  " 

"  I  think  he  is  a  gracious  gentleman,"  said  Madame  Goesler,  "  and 
though  I  cannot  boast  of  knowing  him  well,  I  do  not  like  to  hear  him 
called  buckram.  I  do  not  think  he  is  buckram.  It  is  not  very  easy 
for  a  man  in  his  position  to  live  so  as  to  please  all  people.  He  has  to 
maintain  the  prestige  of  the  highest  aristocracy  in  Europe." 

"  Look  at  his  nephew,  who  will  be  the  next  Duke,  and  who  works  as 
hard  as  any  man  in  the  country.  Will  he  not  maintain  it  better  ?  What 
good  did  the  present  man  ever  do  ?  " 

"You  believe  only  in  motion,  Mr.  Finn;  —  and  not  at  all  in  quies- 
cence. An  express  train  in  full  speed  is  grander  to  you  than  a  moun- 
tain with  heaps  of  snow.  I  own  that  to  me  there  is  something  glorious 
in  the  dignity  of  a  man  too  high  to  do  anything, —  if  only  he  knows 
how  to  carry  that  dignity  with  a  proper  grace.  I  think  that  there 
should  be  breasts  made  to  carry  stars." 

"  Stars  which  they  have  never  earned,"  said  Phineas. 

"Ah;  — well;  we  will  not  fight  about  it.  Go  and  earn  your  star, 
and  I  will  say  it  becomes  you  better  than  any  glitter  on  the  coat 
of  the  Duke  of  Omnium."  This  she  said  with  an  earnestness  which 
he  could  not  pretend  not  to  notice  or  not  to  understand. 

"  I  too  may  be  able  to  see  that  the  express  train  is  really  greater 
than  the  mountain." 

"  Though,  for  your  own  life,  you  would  prefer  to  sit  and  gaze  upon 
the  snowy  peaks  ?  " 

"  No  ;  —  that  is  not  so.  For  myself,  I  would  prefer  to  be  of  use 
somewhere, —  to  some  one,  if  it  were  possible.     I  strive  sometimes." 

"And  I  am  sure  successfully." 

"  Never  mind.  I  hate  to  talk  about  myself.  You  and  the  Duke  are 
fair  subjects  for  conversation  ;  you  as  the  express  train,  who  will  pro- 
bably do  your  sixty  miles  an  hour  in  safety,  but  may  possibly  go  down 
a  bank  with  a  crash." 

"  Certainly  I  may,"  said  Phineas. 

"  And  the  Duke,  as  the  mountain,  which  is  fixed  in  its  stateliness, 
short  of  the  power  of  some  earthquake,  which  shall  be  grander  and 
more  terrible  than  any  earthquake  yet  known.  Here  we  are  at  the 
house  again.     "  I  will  go  in  and  sit  down  for  awhile." 

"  If  I  leave  you,  Madame  Goesler,  I  will  say  good-bye  till  next 
winter." 

"  I  shall  be  in  town  again  before  Christmas,  you  know.  You  will 
come  and  see  me?" 

"  Of  course  I  will." 

"And  then  this  love  trouble  of  yours  will  be  over, —  one  way  or  the 
other  ;— will  it  not?" 

"  Ah  ! —  who  can  say  ?  " 

"  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady.  But  your  heart  is  never  faint. 
Farewell." 

Then  he  left  her.  Up  to  this  moment  he  had  not  seen  Violet,  and 
yet  he  knew  that  she  was  to  be  there.  She  had  herself  told  him  that 
she  was  to  accompany  Lady  Laura,  whom  he  had  already  met.  Lady 
Baldock  had  not  been  invited,  and  had  expressed  great  animosity 
against  the  Duke  in  consequence.     She  had  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that 
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the  Duke  was  a  man  at  whose  house  a  young  lady  such  as  her  niece 
ought  not  to  be  seen.  But  Violet  had  laughed  at  this,  and  declared 
her  intention  of  accepting  the  invitation.  "  Go,"  she  had  said  ;  "  of 
course  I  shall  go.  I  should  have  broken  my  heart  if  I  could  not  have 
got  there."  Phineas  therefore  was  sure  that  she  must  be  in  the  place. 
He  had  kept  his  eyes  ever  on  the  alert,  and  yet  he  had  not  found  her. 
And  now  he  must  keep  his  appointment  with  Lady  Laura  Kennedy. 
So  he  went  down  to  the  path  by  the  river,  and  there  he  found  her 
seated  close  by  the  water's  edge.  Her  cousin  Barrington  Erie  was 
still  with  her,  but  as  soon  as  Phineas  joined  them,  Erie  went  away. 
"  I  had  told  him,"  said  Lady  Laura,  "  that  I  wished  to  speak  to  you, 
and  he  stayed  with  me  till  you  came.  There  are  worse  men  than 
Barrington  a  great  deal." 

"  I  am  sure  of  that." 

"Are  you  and  he  still  friends,  Mr.  Finn?" 

"  I  hope  so.  I  do  not  see  so  much  of  him  as  I  did  when  I  had  less 
to  do." 

"  He  says  that  you  have  got  into  altogether  a  different  set." 

"  I  don't  know  that.  I  have  gone  as  circumstances  have  directed 
me,  but  I  have  certainly  not  intended  to  throw  over  so  old  and  good  a 
friend  as  Barrington  Erie." 

"Oh, —  he  does  not  blame  you.  He  tells  me  that  you  have  found 
your  way  among  what  he  calls  the  working  men  of  the  party,  and  he 
thinks  you  will  do  very  well, —  if  you  can  only  be  patient  enough.  We 
all  expected  a  different  line  from  you,  you  know, —  more  of  words  and 
less  of  deeds,  if  I  may  say  so  ; —  more  of  liberal  oratory  and  less  of 
government  action  ;  but  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  are  right." 

"  I  think  that  I  have  been  wrong,"  said  Phineas.  "  I  am  becoming 
heartily  sick  of  officialities." 

"That  comes  from  the  fickleness  about  which  papa  is  so  fond  of 
quoting  his  Latin.  The  ox  desires  the  saddle.  The  charger  wants  to 
plough." 

"And  which  am  I  ?" 

"  Your  career  may  combine  the  dignity  of  the  one  with  the  utility 
of  the  other.  At  any  rate  you  must  not  think  of  changing  now.  Have 
you  seen  Mr.  Kennedy  lately?"  She  asked  this  question  abruptly, 
showing  that  she  was  anxious  to  get  to  the  matter  respecting  which  she 
had  summoned  him  to  her  side,  and  that  all  she  had  said  hitherto  had 
been  uttered  as  it  were  in  preparation  of  that  subject. 

"  Seen  him  ?  yes ;  I  see  him  daily.  But  we  hardly  do  more  than 
speak." 

"  Why  not  ? "  Phineas  stood  for  a  moment  in  silence,  hesitating. 
"  Why  is  it  that  he  and  you  do  not  speak  ? " 

"  How  can  I  answer  that  question,  Lady  Laura  ? " 

"  Do  you  know  any  reason  ?  Sit  down,  or,  if  you  please,  I  will  get 
up  and  walk  with  you.  He  tells  me  that  you  have  chosen  to  quarrel 
with  him,  and  that  I  have  made  you  do  so.  He  says  that  you  have 
confessed  to  him  that  I  have  asked  you  to  quarrel  with  him." 

"  He  can  hardly  have  said  that." 

"  But  he  has  said  it, —  in  so  many  words.  Do  you  think  that  I  would 
tell  you  such  a  story  falsely  ?  " 
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"  Is  he  here  now  ?  " 

"  No  ; —  he  is  not  here.     He  would  not  come.     I  came  alone." 

"  Is  not  Miss  Effingham  with  you  ?  " 

"  No  3 —  she  is  to  come  with  my  father  later.  She  is  here  no  doubt, 
now.  But  answer  my  question,  Mr.  Finn  ; — unless  you  find  that  you 
cannot  answer  it.     What  was  it  that  you  did  say  to  my  husband? " 

"  Nothing  to  justify  what  he  has  told  you." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  has  spoken  falsely  ? " 

"  I  mean  to  use  no  harsh  word, —  but  I  think  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
when  troubled  in  his  spirit  looks  at  things  gloomily,  and  puts  meaning 
upon  words  which  they  should  not  bear." 

"And  what  has  troubled  his  spirit?" 

"  You  must  know  that  better  than  I  can  do,  Lady  Laura.  I  will  tell 
you  all  that  I  can  tell  you.  He  invited  me  to  his  house  and  I  would 
not  go,  because  you  had  forbidden  me.  Then  he  asked  me  some  ques- 
tions about  you.  Did  I  refuse  because  of  you, —  or  of  any  thing  that 
you  had  said  ?  If  I  remember  right,  I  told  him  that  I  did  fancy  that 
you  would  not  be  glad  to  see  me, —  and  that  therefore  I  would  rather 
stay  away.     What  was  I  to  say  ?  " 

"  You  should  have  said  nothing." 

"  Nothing  with  him  would  have  been  worse  than  what  I  did  say. 
Remember  that  he  asked  me  the  question  point-blank,  and  that  no 
reply  would  have  been  equal  to  an  affirmation.  I  should  have  con- 
fessed that  his  suggestion  was  true." 

"  He  could  not  then  have  twitted  me  with  your  words." 

"  If  I  have  erred,  Lady  Laura,  and  brought  any  sorrow  on  you,  I  am 
indeed  grieved." 

"  It  is  all  sorrow.  There  is  nothing  but  sorrow.  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  leave  him." 

"  Oh,  Lady  Laura  !  " 

"  It  is  very  bad, —  but  not  so  bad,  I  think,  as  the  life  I  am  now  lead- 
ing.    He  has  accused  me ,  of  what  do  you  think  ?     He  says  that 

you  are  my  lover  !  " 

"  He  did  not  say  that, —  in  those  words  ? " 

"  He  said  it  in  words  which  made  me  feel  that  I  must  part  from  him." 

"And  how  did  you  answer  him  ?  " 

"  I  would  not  answer  him  at  all.  If  he  had  come  to  me  like  a  man, 
—  not  accusing  me,  but  asking  me, —  I  would  have  told  him  everything. 
And  what  was  there  to  tell  ?  I  should  have  broken  my  faith  to  you  in 
speaking  of  that  scene  at  Loughlinter,  but  women  always  tell  such 
stories  to  their  husbands  when  their  husbands  are  good  to  them,  and 
true,  and  just.  And  it  is  well  that  they  should  be  told.  But  to  Mr. 
Kennedy  I  can  tell  nothing.     He  does  not  believe  my  word." 

"  Not  believe  you,  Lady  Laura." 

"  No  !  Because  I  did  not  blurt  out  to  him  all  that  story  about  your 
foolish  duel, —  because  I  thought  it  best  to  keep  my  brother's  secret, 
as  long  as  there  was  a  secret  to  be  kept,  he  told  me  that  I  had, —  lied 
to  him  ! " 

"  What !—  with  that  word  ? " 

"  Yes, —  with  that  very  word.  He  is  not  particular  about  his  words, 
when  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  express  himself  strongly.     And  he  has 
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told  me  since  that  because  of  that  he  could  never  believe  me  again. 
How  is  it  possible  that  a  woman  should  live  with  such  a  man?"  But 
why  did  she  come  to  him  with  this  story, —  to  him  whom  she  had  been 
accused  of  entertaining  as  a  lover  ; — to  him  who  of  all  her  friends  was 
the  last  'vhom  she  should  have  chosen  as  the  recipient  for  such  a  tale  ? 
Phineas  as  he  thought  how  he  might  best  answer  her,  with  what  words 
he  might  try  to  comfort  her,  could  not  but  ask  himself  this  question. 
"  The  moment  that  the  word  was  out  of  his  mouth,"  she  went  on  to 
say,  "I  resolved  that  I  would  tell  you.  The  accusation  is  against  you 
as  it  is  against  me,  and  is  equally  false  to  both.  I  have  written  to  him, 
and  there  is  my  letter." 

"  But  you  will  see  him  again  ?  " 

"  No  ; —  I  will  go  to  my  father's  house.  I  have  already  arranged  it. 
Mr.  Kennedy  has  my  letter  by  this  time,  and  I  go  from  hence  home 
with  my  father." 

"  Do  you  wish  that  I  should  read  the  letter  ? " 

"Yes. —  certainly.  I  wish  that  you  should  read  it.  Should  I  ever 
meet  him  again,  I  shall  tell  him  that  you  saw  it." 

They  were  now  standing  close  upon  the  river's  bank,  at  a  corner  of 
the  grounds,  and,  though  the  voices  of  people  sounded  near  to  them, 
they  were  alone.  Phineas  had  no  alternative  but  to  read  the  letter, 
which  was  as  follows : — 

"After  what  you  have  said  to  me  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  re- 
turn to  your  house.  I  shall  meet  my  father  at  the  Duke  of  Omnium's, 
and  have  already  asked  him  to  give  me  an  asylum.  It  is  my  wish  to 
remain  wherever  he  may  be,  either  in  town  or  in  the  country.  Should 
I  change  my  purpose  in  this,  and  change  my  residence,  I  will  not  fail 
to  let  you  know  where  I  go  and  what  I  propose  to  do.  You  I  think 
must  have  forgotten  that  I  was  your  wife ;  but  I  will  never  forget  it. 

"You  have  accused  me  of  having  a  lover.  You  cannot  have  ex- 
pected that  I  should  continue  to  live  with  you  after  such  an  accusation. 
For  myself  I  cannot  understand  how  any  man  can  have  brought  him- 
self to  bring  such  a  charge  against  his  wife.  Even  had  it  been  true, 
the  accusation  should  not  have  been  made  by  your  mouth  to  my  ears. 

"  That  it  is  untrue  I  believe  you  must  be  as  well  aware  as  myself. 
How  intimate  I  was  with  Mr.  Finn,  and  what  were  the  limits  of  my 
intimacy  with  him  you  knew  before  I  married  you.  After  our  marriage 
I  encouraged  his  friendship  till  I  found  that  there  was  something  in  it 
that  displeased  you, —  and  after  learning  that,  I  discouraged  it.  You 
have  said  that  he  is  my  lover,  but  you  have  probably  not  defined  for 
yourself  that  word  very  clearly.  You  have  felt  yourself  slighted  be- 
cause his  name  has  been  mentioned  with  praise; — and  your  jealousy 
has  been  wounded  because  you  have  thought  that  I  have  regarded  him 
as  in  some  way  superior  to  yourself.  You  have  never  really  thought 
that  he  was  my  lover, —  that  he  spoke  words  to  me  which  others  might 
not  hear,  that  he  claimed  from  me  aught  that  a  wife  may  not  give,  that 
he  received  aught  which  a  friend  should  not  receive.  The  accusation 
has  been  a  coward's  accusation. 

"  I  shall  be  at  my  father's  to-night,  and  to-morrow  I  will  get 
you  to  let  my  servant  bring  to  me  such  things  as  are  my  own, —  my 
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clothes,  namely,  and  desk,  and  a  few  books.  She  will  know  what  I 
want.  I  trust  you  may  be  happier  without  a  wife,  than  ever  you  have 
been  with  me.  I  have  felt  almost  daily  since  we  were  married  that 
you  were  a  man  who  would  have  been  happier  without  a  wife  than  with 
one. 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"Laura  Kennedy." 

"  It  is  at  any  rate  true,"  she  said,  when  Phineas  had  read  the  letter. 

"  True  !  Doubtless  it  is  true,"  said  Phineas,  "  except  that  I  do  not 
suppose  he  was  ever  really  angry  with  me,  or  jealous,  or  anything  of 
the  sort, —  because  I  got  on  well.     It  seems  absurd  even  to  think  it." 

"  There  is  nothing  too  absurd  for  some  men.  I  remember  your  tell- 
ing me  that  he  was  weak,  and  poor,  and  unworthy.  I  remember  your 
saying  so  when  I  first  thought  that  he  might  become  my  husband.  I 
wish  I  had  believed  you  when  you  told  me  so.  I  should  not  have 
made  such  a  shipwreck  of  myself  as  I  have  done.  That  is  all  I  had 
to  say  to  you.  After  what  has  passed  between  us  I  did  not  choose  that 
you  should  hear  how  I  was  separated  from  my  husband  from  any  lips 
but  my  own.  I  will  go  now  and  find  papa.  Do  not  come  with  me.  I 
prefer  being  alone."  Then  he  was  left  standing  by  himself,  looking 
down  upon  the  river  as  it  glided  by.  How  would  it  have  been  with 
both  of  them  if  Lady  Laura  had  accepted  him  three  years  ago,  when 
she  consented  to  join  her  lot  with  that  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  had  re- 
jected him  ?  As  he  stood  he  heard  the  sound  of  music  from  the  house, 
and  remembered  that  he  had  come  there  with  the  one  sole  object  of 
seeing  Violet  Effingham.  He  had  known  that  he  would  meet  Lady 
Laura,  and  it  had  been  in  his  mind  to  break  through  that  law  of  silence 
which  she  had  imposed  upon  him,  and  once  more  to  ask  her  to  assist 
him, —  to  implore  her  for  the  sake  of  their  old  friendship  to  tell  him 
whether  there  might  yet  be  for  him  any  chance  of  success.  But  in  the 
interview  which  had  just  taken  place  it  had  been  impossible  for  him  to 
speak  a  word  of  himself  or  of  Violet.  To  her,  in  her  great  desolation, 
he  could  address  himself  on  no  other  subject  than  that  of  her  own 
misery.  But  not  the  less  when  she  was  talking  to  him  of  her  own  sor- 
row, of  her  regret  that  she  had  not  listened  to  him  when  in  years  past 
he  had  spoken  slightingly  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  was  he  thinking  of  Violet 
Effingham.  Mr.  Kennedy  had  certainly  mistaken  the  signs  of  things 
when  he  had  accused  his  wife  by  saying  that  Phineas  was  her  lover. 
Phineas  had  soon  got  over  that  early  feeling ;  and  as  far  as  he  himself 
was  concerned  had  never  regretted  Lady  Laura's  marriage. 

He  remained  down  by  the  water  for  a  few  minutes,  giving  Lady 
Laura  time  to  escape,  and  then  he  wandered  across  the  grounds  to- 
wards the  house.  It  was  now  about  nine  o'clock,  and  though  there 
were  still  many  walking  about  the  grounds,  the  crowd  of  people  were 
in  the  rooms.  The  musicians  were  ranged  out  on  a  verandah,  so  that 
their  music  might  have  been  available  for  dancing  within  or  without ; 
but  the  dancers  had  found  the  boards  pleasanter  than  the  lawn,  and 
the  Duke's  garden  party  was  becoming  a  mere  ball,  with  privilege  for 
the  dancers  to  stroll  about  the  lawn  between  the  dances.  And  in  this 
respect  the  fun  was  better  than  at  a  ball, —  that  let  the  engagements 
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made  for  partners  be  what  they  might,  they  could  always  be  broken 
with  ease.  No  lady  felt  herself  bound  to  dance  with  a  cavalier  who 
was  displeasing  to  her  ;  and  some  gentlemen  were  left  sadly  in  the 
lurch.  Phineas  felt  himself  to  be  very  much  in  the  lurch,  even  after 
he  had  discovered  Violet  Effingham  standing  up  to  dance  with  Lord 
Fawn. 

He  bided  his  time  patiently,  and  at  last  he  found  his  opportunity. 
"  Would  she  dance  with  him  ? "  She  declared  that  she  intended  to  dance 
no  more,  and  that  she  had  promised  to  be  ready  to  return  home  with 
Lord  Brentford  before  ten  o'clock.  "  I  have  pledged  myself  not  to  be 
after  ten,"  she  said,  laughing.  Then  she  put  her  hand  upon  his  arm, 
and  they  stepped  out  upon  the  terrace  together.  "  Have  you  heard 
anything  ? "  she  asked  him,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

"  Yes,"  he  said.  "  I  have  heard  what  you  mean.  I  have  heard  it 
all." 

"  Is  it  not  dreadful  ? " 

"  I  fear  it  is  the  best  thing  she  can  do.  She  has  never  been  happy 
with  him." 

"  But  to  be  accused  after  that  fashion  —  by  her  husband  !  "  said 
Violet.  "  One  can  hardly  believe  it  in  these  days.  And  of  all  women 
she  is  the  last  to  deserve  such  accusation." 

"  The  very  last,"  said  Phineas,  feeling  that  the  subject  was  one  upon 
which  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  speak. 

"  I  cannot  conceive  to  whom  he  can  have  alluded,"  said  Violet. 
Then  Phineas  began  to  understand  that  Violet  had  not  heard  the 
whole  story  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  speaking  was  still  very  great. 

"  It  has  been  the  result  of  ungovernable  temper,"  he  said. 

"  But  a  man  does  not  usually  strive  to  dishonour  himself  because  he 
is  in  a  rage.  And  this  man  is  incapable  of  rage.  He  must  be  cursed 
with  one  of  those  dark  gloomy  minds  in  which  love  always  leads  to 
jealousy.     She  will  never  return  to  him." 

"  One  cannot  say.  In  many  respects  it  would  be  better  that  she 
should,"  said  Phineas. 

"  She  will  never  return  to  him,"  repeated  Violet, —  "  never.  Would 
you  advise  her  to  do  so  ? " 

"  How  can  I  say  ?  If  one  were  called  upon  for  advice,  one  would 
think  so  much  before  one  spoke." 

"  I  would  not, —  not  for  a  minute.  What !  to  be  accused  of  that ! 
How  are  a  man  and  woman  to  live  together  after  there  have  been  such 
words  been  them  ?  Poor  Laura  !  What  a  terrible  end  to  all  her  high 
hopes  !     Do  you  not  grieve  for  her  ? " 

They  were  now  at  some  distance  from  the  house,  and  Phineas  could 
not  but  feel  that  chance  had  been  very  good  to  him  in  giving  him  his 
opportunity.  She  was  leaning  on  his  arm,  and  they  were  alone,  and 
she  was  speaking  to  him  with  all  the  familiarity  of  old  friendship.  "  I 
wonder  whether  I  may  change  the  subject,"  said  he,  "  and  ask  you  a 
word  about  yourself? " 

"  What  word  ? "  she  said  sharply. 

"  I  have  heard " 

"  What  have  you  heard  ?  " 

"  Simply  this, —  that  you  are  not  now  as  you  were  six  months  ago. 
Your  marriage  was  then  fixed  for  June." 
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"  It  has  been  unfixed  since  then,"  she  said. 

"  Yes  ;  —  it  has  been  unfixed.  I  know  it.  Miss  Effingham,  you  will 
not  be  angry  with  me  if  I  say  that  when  I  heard  that  it  was  so,  some- 
thing of  a  hope, —  no,  I  must  not  call  it  a  hope, —  something  that 
longed  to  form  itself  into  hope  returned  to  my  breast,  and  from  that 
hour  to  this  has  been  the  only  subject  on  which  I  have  cared  to  think." 

"  Lord  Chiltern  is  your  friend,  Mr.  Finn  ? " 

"  He  is  so,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  ever  been  untrue  to  my 
friendship  for  him." 

"  He  says  that  no  man  has  ever  had  a  truer  friend.  He  will  swear 
to  that  in  all  companies.  And  I,  when  it  was  allowed  to  me  to  swear 
with  him,  swore  it  too.  As  his  friend,  let  me  tell  you  one  thing, —  one 
thing  which  I  would  never  tell  to  any  other  man, —  one  thing  which  I 
know  I  may  tell  you  in  confidence.  You  are  a  gentleman,  and  will  not 
break  my  confidence  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  will  not." 

"  I  know  you  will  not,  because  you  are  a  gentleman.  I  told  Lord 
Chiltern  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  that  I  loved  him.  And  I  did  love 
him.  I  shall  never  have  the  same  confession  to  make  to  another  man. 
That  he  and  I  are  not  now, —  on  those  loving  terms, —  which  once  ex- 
isted, can  make  no  difference  in  that.  A  woman  cannot  transfer  her 
heart.  There  have  been  things  which  have  made  me  feel, —  that  I  was 
perhaps  mistaken, —  in  saying  that  I  would  be, —  his  wife.  But  I  said 
so,  and  cannot  now  give  myself  to  another.  Here  is  Lord  Brentford,  and 
we  will  join  him."  There  was  Lord  Brentford  with  Lady  Laura  on  his 
arm,  very  gloomy, —  resolving  on  what  way  he  might  be  avenged  on 
the  man  who  had  insulted  his  daughter.  He  took  but  little  notice  of 
Phineas  as  he  resumed  his  charge  of  Miss  Effingham  ;  but  the  two 
ladies  both  wished  him  good-night. 

"  Good-night,  Lady  Laura,"  said  Phineas,  standing  with  his  hat  in 
his  hand, —  "  good  night,  Miss  Effingham."  Then  he  was  alone, — 
quite  alone.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  him  to  go  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  garden,  and  fling  himself  into  the  quiet  river,  so  that  there  might 
be  an  end  of  him  ?  Or  would  it  not  be  better  still  that  he  should  create 
for  himself  some  quiet  river  of  life,  away  from  London,  away  from 
lords,  and  titled  ladies,  and  fashionable  squares,  and  the  parties  given 
by  dukes,  and  the  disappointments  incident  to  a  small  man  in  attempt- 
ing to  make  for  himself  a  career  among  big  men  ?  There  had  fre- 
quently been  in  the  mind  of  this  young  man  that  there  was  something 
almost  false  in  his  own  position, —  that  his  life  was  a  pretence,  and  that 
he  would  ultimately  be  subject  to  that  ruin  which  always  comes,  sooner 
or  later,  on  things  which  are  false  ;  and  now  as  he  wandered  alone 
about  Lady  Glencora's  gardens,  this  feeling  was  very  strong  within  his 
bosom,  and  robbed  him  altogether  of  the  honour  and  glory  of  having 
been  one  of  the  Duke  of  Omnium's  guests. 

(To  be  cotitinued.) 


Christina  G.  Rossetti. 

"  THEY  DESIRE  A  BETTER  COUNTRY." 


I  WOULD  not  if  I  could  undo  my  past, 
Tho'  for  its  sake  my  future  is  a  blank  ; 
My  past,  for  which  I  have  myself  to  thank 
For  all  its  faults  and  follies  first  and  last. 
I  would  not  cast  anew  the  lot  once  cast, 
Or  launch  a  second  ship  for  one  that  sank, 
Or  drug  with  sweets  the  bitterness  I  drank, 
Or  break  by  feasting  my  perpetual  fast. 
I  would  not  if  I  could  :  for  much  more  dear 
Is  one  remembrance  than  a  hundred  joys, 
More  than  a  thousand  hopes  in  jubilee ; 
Dearer  the  music  of  one  tearful  voice 
That  unforgotten  calls  and  calls  to  me, 
"  Follow  me  here,  rise  up,  and  follow  here." 

ii. 

What  seekest  thou  far  in  the  unknown  land  ? 
In  hope  I  follow  joy  gone  on  before, 
In  hope  and  fear  persistent  more  and  more, 

As  the  dry  desert  lengthens  out  its  sand. 

Whilst  day  and  night  I  carry  in  my  hand 
The  golden  key  to  ope  the  golden  door 
Of  golden  home  ;  yet  mine  eye  weepeth  sore 

For  the  long  journey  that  must  make  no  stand. 

And  who  is  this  that  veiled  doth  walk  with  thee? 
Lo,  this  is  Love  that  walketh  at  my  right  ; 

One  exile  holds  us  both,  and  we  are  bound 
To  selfsame  home-joys  in  the  land  of  light. 

Weeping  thou  walkest  with  him  ;  weepeth  he  ?  — 

Some  sobbing  weep,  some  weep  and  make  no  sound. 


A  dimness  of  a  glory  glimmers  here 

Thro'  veils  and  distance  from  the  space  remote, 

A  faintest  far  vibration  of  a  note 
Reaches  to  us  and  seems  to  bring  us  near, 
Causing  our  face  to  glow  with  braver  cheer, 

Making  the  serried  mist  to  stand  afloat, 

Subduing  languor  with  an  antidote, 
And  strengthening  love  almost  to  cast  out  fear, 
Till  for  one  moment  golden  city  walls 

Rise  looming  on  us,  golden  walls  of  home, 
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Light  of  our  eyes  until  the  darkness  falls ; 

Then  thro'  the  outer  darkness  burdensome 
I  hear  again  the  tender  voice  that  calls, 

"  Follow  me  hither,  follow,  rise,  and  come." 


LITTLE   BAREFOOT. 


From  the  German  of  Berthold  Auerbach, 
Author  of  "On  the  Heights,"   "The  Villa  on  the  Rhine,"  6-y. 


Translated  for  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
THE    COMPASSIONATE    SISTER. 

THE  house  of  the  farmer  of  Rodel  was  now  full  of  life.  Little 
Barefoot,  as  she  was  henceforth  called,  knew  how  to  do  every- 
thing, and  to  endear  herself  at  the  same  time  to  all.  She  instructed 
the  young  wife,  who  had  come  as  a  stranger  to  the  house  and  to  the 
village,  in  the  usages  of  the  place  and  the  characters  of  the  family,  and 
taught  her  how  to  conform  to  them.  She  knew  how  to  please  the  old 
farmer,  who  was  apt  to  be  perverse  all  day  long,  and  who  never  could 
be  satisfied  because  he  had  withdrawn  so  early  from  active  life,  im- 
pressing on  his  mind  what  a  good  daughter-in-law  he  had,  only  that 
she  did  not  know  how  to  show  her  best  qualities;  and  when  the  first 
child  appeared,  Amrei  showed  herself  so  happy  at  the  event  and  so 
ready  to  meet  every  demand  upon  her,  that  all  in  the  house  were  full 
of  her  praises.  But  it  was  only  in  the  usual  manner  of  such  people : 
they  were  more  prone  to  scold  her  for  the  slightest  oversight  than  to 
praise  her  for  any  excellence. 

But  Amrei  never  expected  it.  She  knew  so  exactly  when  to  take 
the  child  to  its  grandfather  and  when  to  take  it  away,  that  it  was  a 
pleasant  sight  to  behold.  When  she  showed  the  child's  first  tooth  to 
the  farmer,  he  said  :  "  I  will  give  you  a  six-batzner  piece,  because  you 
have  given  me  a  pleasure.  But  mind  you,  it  is  the  one  you  stole  from 
me  at  the  wedding :  now  you  may  retain  it  with  honor." 

At  the  same  time  Marann  was  not  forgotten ;  it  was  certainly  a  diffi- 
cult undertaking  to  win  her  favor  again.  Marann  wished  to  have  noth- 
ing more  to  do  with  Little  Barefoot,  and  her  new  mistress  would  not 
permit  her  to  visit  her,  and  especially  forbade  her  to  take  the  child,  as 
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she  feared  the  witch  would  do  it  an  injury.  It  required  great  tact  and 
patience  to  overcome  this  hostility,  but  yet  she  succeeded.  Yes,  Little 
Barefoot  even  induced  the  farmer  of  Rodel  himself  several  times  to 
visit  Black  Marann.  This  was  pronounced  by  the  whole  village  to  be 
a  real  miracle.  But  these  visits  were  soon  discontinued,  for  Black 
Marann  said  :  "  I  shall  soon  be  seventy  years  old,  and  have  attained 
that  age  without  the  friendship  of  a  rich  farmer  ;  it's  no  longer  worth 
my  while  to  change  my  habits." 

Dami  naturally  went  often  to  see  his  sister,  but  the  young  farmer 
did  not  permit  it  long,  saying  not  without  reason,  it  would  result  in  his 
being  obliged  to  provide  for  this  grown-up  boy ;  he  could  allow  no  one 
to  stay  in  his  house  without  he  was  doing  a  servant's  work.  He  there- 
fore forbade  Dami's  visits  except  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Dami  in  the 
meantime  had  seen  enough  to  desire  to  live  in  so  rich  and  plentiful  a 
house ;  his  mouth  watered  to  get  there,  even  if  only  as  a  stable-boy. 
The  life  of  a  stone-mason  was  too  hungry  a  one  for  him.  Little  Bare- 
foot opposed  him  strongly ;  he  ought  to  recollect  that  he  was  now  at 
his  second  trade,  and  that  he  ought  to  stick  to  it  ;  that  it  was  bad  for 
a  man  to  be  always  taking  up  something  new,  thinking  he  would  suc- 
ceed ;  one  must  stick  to  a  thing,  otherwise  he  will  come  to  naught. 
Dami  was  pacified  for  a  time,  and  so  great  was  the  involuntary  estima- 
tion of  Little  Barefoot  in  the  village,  and  so  natural  the  idea  that  she 
should  provide  for  her  brother,  that  he  was  always  called  "  Little  Bare- 
foot's  Dami,"  as  if  he  were  not  her  brother  but  her  son,  and  yet  he  was 
a  head  taller  than  she,  and  acted  as  if  he  was  entirely  independent  of 
her.  Indeed  he  often  said  it  was  very  hard  that  he  was  held  in  less 
estimation  than  she,  because  he  had  not  her  gift  of  speech.  He  was 
always  telling  his  sister  of  his  discontent  with  himself  and  his  occupa- 
tion. She  bore  it  patiently,  and  although  he  was  always  telling  the 
people  that  she  was  under  his  control,  she  only  won  on  that  account 
more  respect  and  esteem  in  their  eyes.  For  every  one  said,  how  noble 
it  was  of  Little  Barefoot  to  help  her  brother,  and  she  rose  still  higher 
in  their  opinion  because  he  treated  her  badly,  while  she  cared  for  him 
like  a  mother.  She  sewed  and  washed  for  him  in  the  evenings,  so  that 
he  was  one  of  the  neatest  men  in  the  village,  and  she  took  two  pairs 
of  shoes  which  she  had  received  as  part  of  her  wages  at  the  end  of  the 
half-year  to  the  shoemaker,  and  paid  him  something  in  addition  that 
he  might  make  ones  that  would  fit  Dami.  She  herself  went  always 
barefooted,  and  was  only  occasionally  seen  with  shoes  on  upon  a  Sun- 
day when  she  went  to  church.  It  troubled  her  greatly  that  Dami  had 
become  the  common  butt  of  the  village.  She  spoke  to  him  sharply 
about  it,  that  he  ought  not  to  allow  it,  but  he  told  her  that  she  ought 
to  stop  the  people  and  not  speak  to  him,  as  he  could  not  prevent  it. 
That  could  not  be  done,  and  Dami  inwardly  did  not  object  to  being 
treated  as  a  fool ;  it  mortified  him  indeed  at  times  when  any  one 
laughed  at  him,  especially  when  the  children  jeered  at  him,  but  it 
troubled  him  still  more  if  he  was  not  noticed  at  all ;  he  would  then  act 
the  fool  worse  than  ever,  and  expose  himself  to  general  derision. 

Little  Barefoot  on  the  other  hand  was  in  danger  of  becoming  the 
recluse  which  Marann  always  wished  her  to  be.  She  had  attached 
herself  to  but  one  playmate,  the  daughter  of  the  charcoal-burner  Mat, 
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but  she  had  gone  years  ago  to  work  in  a  factory  at  Elsasz,  and  she 
heard  no  more  of  her.  Little  Barefoot  lived  so  within  herself,  that  she 
was  never  counted  among  the  young  people  of  the  village ;  she  was 
always  friendly  and  talkative  with  those  of  her  age,  but  her  real  play- 
mate was  Black  Marann.  It  was  from  this  very  reason  of  her  living  so 
apart  from  the  rest  that  she  had  no  influence  over  Dami's  behavior, 
who,  although  jeered  at  and  ridiculed,  could  never  bear  to  be  without 
company,  or  stay  alone  with  his  sister. 

But  Dami  now  suddenly  cast  off  his  bonds,  and  going  one  fine  Sun- 
day to  see  his  sister,  showed  her  the  earnest  money  which  he  had 
received,  for  he  had  hired  himself  to  a  cattle-dealer  of  Hirlingen. 

"  If  you  had  told  me  of  it,"  Little  Barefoot  said,  "  I  knew  a  better 
place  for  you.  I  would  have  given  you  a  letter  to  the  farmer  of  Land- 
fried's  wife,  in  Allgau,  where  you  would  have  been  treated  like  one  of 
the  family." 

"Hush  about  that,"  said  Dami,  harshly;  "she  has  been  nearly  thir- 
teen years  owing  me  a  pair  of  leather  breeches,  which  she  promised 
me.  Don't  you  recollect?  It  was  at  the  time  when  we  were  small,  and 
thought  that  when  we  knocked  at  the  door  our  father  and  mother  would 
open  it.  Don't  tell  me  about  the  Landfried  woman.  Who  knows 
whether  she  still  thinks  of  us,  or  whether  she  is  indeed  alive?" 

"  Yes,  she  is  still  living,  for  she  is  a  connection  of  the  people  where 
I  am  staying,  and  they  often  speak  of  her.  She  has  married  off  all 
her  children  except  the  son,  who  will  get  the  farm." 

"  You  are  only  trying  to  run  down  my  new  service,"  Dami  com- 
plained ;  "  and  you  tell  me  that  I  might  have  "got  a  better  one.  Is 
that  right  ? "     His  voice  trembled. 

"  Oh,  do  not  always  be  so  faint-hearted,"  said  Little  Barefoot.  "  Am 
I  saying  anything  against  your  situation  ?  You  are  always  acting  as  if 
the  geese  were  biting  you.  I  only  advise  you  again  to  stay  at  the  place 
you  have  taken, —  make  up  your  mind  to  remain  there.  It  comes  to 
nothing  if,  like  a  cuckoo,  you  sleep  every  night  on  a  new  tree.  I,  loo, 
could  have  got  other  places,  but  I  would  not,  and  I  have  brought 
myself  to  like  the  place  where  I  am.  Recollect  that  he  who  every 
moment  jumps  into  another  situation  will  be  treated  like  a  st;ano-er  • 
people  know  that  he  will  not  be  in  the  house  by  tomorrow  and  they 
therefore  treat  him  as  if  they  should  never  see  him  again." 

"  I  don't  want  your  sermons,"  said  Dami,  and  was  about  to  depart 
in  anger.  "Towards  me  you  always  act  harshly,  while  you  1  hvays 
make  yourself  pleasant  enough  to  the  world." 

"  It  is  just  because  you  are  my  brother,"  said  Little  Barefoot, 
smiling. 

She  now  succeeded  in  quieting  her  brother,  and  said  :  "  Listen.  An 
idea  occurs  to  me,  but  you  must  first  be  good,  for  the  coat  must  not 
cover  a  bad  heart.  The  farmer  of  Rodel  still  has  the  clothes  of  our 
father;  you  are  now  grown  up,  they  will  just  fit  you.  It  will  cause 
you  to  be  respected  if  you  appear  on  the  farm  well  dressed ;  for  your 
fellow  servants  will  see  your  good  origin,  and  that  you  have  had  care- 
ful parents." 

This  was  obvious  to  Dami,  and  Little  Barefoot,  after  much  opposi- 
tion, brought  the  old  farmer  to  consent,  for  he  did  not  wish  to  surren- 
35 
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der  the  clothes.  He  gave  them  to  Dami  himself,  and  Little  Barefoot 
then  took  Dami  to  her  room  and  insisted  upon  his  putting  on  the  coat 
and  vest  at  once  ;  he  resisted,  but  what  she  had  once  made  up  her 
mind  to,  had  to  be  done.  The  hat  alone  he  would  not  have  forced  on 
him  ;  -md  when  he  had  the  coat  on,  she  said,  laying  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder : 

"  So,  now  you  are  my  brother  and  my  father,  and  the  coat  will  appear 
in  the  field  again  with  a  new  man  in  it.  Recollect,  Dami,  that  you 
have  the  most  honorable  garb  that  the  world  can  give ;  honor  it,  and 
be  as  fine  a  man  in  it  as  our  father  was." 

She  could  speak  no  longer,  and  laying  her  head  upon  her  brother's 
shoulder,  her  tears  trickled  down  on  the  clothes. 

"  You  call  me  faint-hearted,"  said  Dami,  consolingly,  "  but  you  are  a 
great  deal  more  so  yourself." 

Little  Barefoot  was  certainly  very  susceptible,  but  she  had  at  the 
same  time  the  strength  and  light-heartedness  of  a  child.  She  was,  as 
Marann  had  described  her  when  she  first  saw  her  sleeping, —  waking 
and  sleeping,  laughing  and  crying  followed  each  other  closely.  She 
was  easily  and  quickly  affected,  but  was  also  quickly  over  it. 

She  continued  to  cry. 

"  You  make  my  heart  heavy,"  Dami  complained,  "  and  it  is  already 
heavy  enough,  because  I  must  leave  home  and  go  among  strangers. 
You  ought  rather  to  cheer  me  up;  but  as  you  are  now  doing,  you " 

"  A  good  resolution  is  the  best  comforter,"  said  Little  Barefoot ;  "  it 
does  not  make  you  low-spirited.  But  you  are  right,  your  troubles  are 
great  enough,  and  a  feather's  weight  might  bear  you  down.  But  come, 
I  will  now  see  what  the  sun  has  to  say  at  the  reappearance  of  the 
father.  No,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that.  Come  ;  you  must  already 
guess  where  we  are  going,  and  where  we  must  bid  good-bye  ;  for  if 
you  were  to  go  but  an  hour's  walk,  you  would  be  out  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  we  would  have  to  say  good-bye  there.  It  is  very  hard  for 
me  not  to  have  you  with  me  any  more, —  no,  I  mean  that  I  shall  not 
be  with  you  any  more  ;  I  do  not  rule  you  as  people  say  I  do.  Yes,  yes, 
old  Marann  is  right ;  to  be  alone  is  a  great  thing, —  alone  is  a  great 
word,  you  can  never  learn  what  is  in  it.  As  long  as  you  were  only 
across  the  way,  although  I  often  did  not  see  you  for  eight  days,  what 
did  it  matter  ?  I  could  get  you  at  any  minute,  and  that  is  as  good  as 
bein<*  together  ;  but  now  !  Well,  it  is  not  out  of  the  world.  But  I  beg 
you,  be  careful  of  yourself,  lest  you  get  an  injury.  If  you  tear  any- 
thing, send  it  to  me,  I  will  still  darn  and  patch  for  you.  Now  come, 
let  us  go  to  the  churchyard." 

Dami  declined  again,  with  the  pretext  that  he  was  already  sad 
enough,  and  did  not  wish  to  be  made  more  so.  Little  Barefoot  here 
also  won  her  point.  He  took  off  his  father's  clothes  again,  and  Little 
Barefoot  packed  them  in  the  bag  which  had  served  her  once  as  a 
cloak  when  she  was  goose-keeper,  and  upon  which  there  still  was  the 
name  of  her  father.  But  she  adjured  Dami  to  return  the  bag  at  the 
very  first  opportunity. 

The  brother  and  sister  started  together.  A  wagon  from  Hirlin- 
gen  was  driving  through  the  village.  Dami  called  after  it,  and  quickly 
had  his  bundle  on  it.  He  then  went  hand  in  hand  with  his  sister  out 
of  the  village ;  and  she,  seeking  to  cheer  him,  said : 
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"  Do  you  recollect  the  riddle  I  once  gave  you  near  the  oven  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Think  a  moment.  What  is  the  best  thing  about  the  bake  oven  ? 
Don't  you  remember  it  ? " 

"  No." 

"  The  best  thing  about  the  bake  oven  is,  that  it  don't  eat  bread 
itself." 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  can  be  merry,  you  are  going  to  stay  at  home." 

"  It  is  your  own  doing,  and  you  can   be  merry  too,  if  you  wish  to." 

She  accompanied  her  brother  as  far  as  the  wild  pear  tree  on  the 
alder-meadow,  when  she  said  : 

"  Here  let  us  say  good-bye.  God  protect  you,  and  may  you  fear 
nothing." 

She  shook  him  gravely  by  the  hand,  and  Dami  went  in  the  direction 
of  Hirlingen,  and  Little  Barefoot  towards  the  village.  It  was  only  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  when  Dami  could  see  her  no  more,  that  she  ven- 
tured to  lift  her  apron  and  wipe  away  the  tears  which  rolled  down  her 
cheeks,  saying  aloud  to  herself: 

"  God  pardon  me  for  what  I  said  about  being  alone.  I  thank  Thee 
that  Thou  hast  given  me  a  brother.  Only  grant  him  to  me  as  long  as 
I  live." 

When  she  returned  to  the  village,  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  deserted  ; 
and  when  in  the  twilight  she  was  rocking  to  sleep  the  children  of  the 
farmer,  she  could  not  bring  a  single  song  to  her  lips, —  she  who  always 
sang  like  a  lark.  Her  mind  was  busy  with  where  her  brother  now  wa'j 
what  they  were  saying  to  him,  how  they  would  receive  him,  and  yet  ?iie 
could  not  bring  it  at  all  clearly  before  her.  She  would  have  liked  to  liave 
hastened  there,  and  told  the  people  how  good  he  was,  and  that  they  ou°-ht 
also  be  good  to  him  ;  but  she  comforted  herself  again  with  the  reflection 
that  no  one  ought  to  do  everything  for  another.  And  she  hoped  that 
it  would  do  him  good  to  help  himself. 

As  it  was  already  night,  she  went  to  her  chamber,  washed  herself 
braided  her  hair  anew,  and  dressed  herself  as  if  it  were  morning,  and 
began  as  it  were  a  new  day. 

As  all  were  asleep,  she  went  over  again  to  see  Black  Marann,  and 
sat  without  light  at  her  bedside  for  an  hour  in  her  dark  room.  They 
spoke  of  the  strange  feeling  of  having  one  of  your  family  far  from  you, 
out  in  the  world ;  and  it  was  only  when  Marann  had  fallen  asleep  that 
Little  Barefoot  glided  away.  But  she  first  took  the  pail  and  brought 
water  for  Marann,  and  fixed  the  wood  on  the  hearth  so  that  it  would 
be  all  ready  to  kindle  in  the  morning.     Then  at  last  she  went  home. 

What  is  the  charity  worth  that  consists  in  alms  alone  ?  Something 
foreign,  which  soon  leaves  the  hand  into  which  it  is  given.  How  much 
nobler  is  it  to  devote  a  part  of  your  own  life,  especially  when  that  is 
all  you  have  to  give.  Little  Barefoot  gave  her  hours  of  rest,  her  liberty 
on  Sunday  —  she  sacrificed  everything  to  Black  Marann.  She  sub- 
mitted, beside,  to  her  scolding  and  peevishness  when  she  had  done 
anything  which  was  contrary  to  the  custom  or  habits  of  the  recluse  ■ 
and  it  never  occurred  to  her  either  to  think  or  to  say :  how  can  you 
scold  me  and  abuse  me  for  what  I  am  doing  for  you.  Indeed,  she 
scarcely  knew  any  longer  that  she  was  doing  it.     It  was  only  on  Sunday 
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evenings,  when  she  was  sitting  quietly  with  the  recluse  in  the  front  of 
her  house,  and  had  heard  for  the  thousandth  time  how  handsome  John 
used  to  look  on  Sunday,  and  as  she  heard  the  young  men  and  girls 
walking  through  the  village  and  singing  their  songs, —  it  was  only  then 
that  she  became  partly  conscious  that  she  was  sitting  here  and  sacri- 
ficing her  pleasures.  She  would  then  sing  softly  to  herself  the  songs 
which  are  sung  by  the  travelling  journeymen  at  their  re-unions  ;  but 
when  she  looked  at  Marann  she  would  stop ;  she  would  then  go  on 
thinking  how  much  better  it  was  that  Dami  was  no  longer  in  the  village. 
He  was  now  no  longer  the  common  butt,  and  when  he  returned  he 
would  certainly  be  a  young  man  who  would  command  their  respect. 

During  the  winter  nights,  when  they  were  singing  and  spinning  in 
the  house  at  the  farmer's,  Little  Barefoot  was  allowed  to  join  in  ;  and 
although  she  had  a  clear  and  full  voice,  she  was  almost  always  obliged 
to  sing  second.  Rosel,  the  unmarried  sister  of  the  farmer,  who  was 
about  a  year  older  than  Little  Barefoot,  always  sang  first,  and  it  was 
considered  as  a  matter  of  course  that  even  her  voice  should  be  sub- 
ordinate. Rosel,  a  sharp  and  haughty  girl,  always  regarded  and  treated 
her  as  the  drudge  of  the  house ;  it  is  true  she  did  so  less  before  others 
than  in  private.  While  Little  Barefoot  was  respected  by  the  whole 
village,  because  she  was  so  industrious  a  housekeeper  at  the  farmer's 
and  kept  everything  in  order,  it  became  Rosel's  chief  object  to  boast 
before  every  one  of  what  patience  she  exercised  towards  Little  Bare- 
foot, how  the  stain  of  having  kept  geese  clung  to  her,  and  that  she 
regarded  it  as  a  work  of  charity  to  keep  her  from  appearing  to  the 
world  as  she  really  was. 

An  especial  object  of  attack,  and  of  ridicule  not  always  very  refined, 
were  Little  Barefoot's  shoes.  But  in  spite  of  this  she  always  went 
barefooted,  except  in  the  dead  of  winter,  when  she  wore  the  cut-down 
boots  of  the  farmer.  Yet  she  received  the  usual  pair  of  shoes  with 
her  half-yearly  wages  ;  but  they  stood  untouched  in  her  chamber,  and 
Little  Barefoot  continued  to  go  about  as  proudly  as  if  she  had  them 
all  on  at  the  same  time. 

Six  pairs  of  shoes  stood  there  in  a  row,  which  had  been  given  her 
since  Dami  had  gone  to  service  at  the  cattle-raiser's.  The  shoes  were 
stuffed  out  with  hay,  and  from  time  to  time  she  greased  them  in  order 
to  keep  them  soft.  Little  Barefoot  had  now  grown  up,  not  very  tall, 
but  robust  and  well  formed.  She  was  poorly  dressed,  but  always  clean 
and  neat, —  for  neatness  is  the  ornament  of  poverty  ;  it  costs  nothing, 
yet  cannot  be  purchased.  It  was  only  because  the  farmer  considered 
it  due  to  the  dignity  of  his  house,  that  she  dressed  herself  better  on 
Sundays,  in  order  to  appear  among  the  people ;  but  then  she  would 
quickly  undress  again,  and  sit  with  Black  Marann  in  her  everyday 
clothes  ;  or  she  would  stand  by  her  flowers,  which,  planted  in  old  pots, 
were  cultivated  before  her  dormer  window.  Her  carnations,  yellow 
violets  and  rosemarys  all  flourished,  and  although  she  had  cut  off  many 
shoots  from  them  to  plant  on  the  graves  of  her  parents,  yet  they  all 
grew  with  redoubled  luxuriance,  and  the  carnations  swayed  their  ten- 
drils almost  down  to  the  verandah  which  ran  around  the  house.  The 
far-projecting  straw  roof  of  the  house  formed  an  excellent  shelter  for 
the  flowers,  and  when  Little  Barefoot  was  at  home  in  summer,  there 
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was  not  a  warm  rain  that  fell  but  she  carried  her  flowers  into  the  garden, 
to  let  them  enjoy  the  rain  close  to  their  mother  earth.  There  was  one 
little  rosemary  plant  which  Little  Barefoot  used  to  take  with  her  to  the 
alder  meadow.  This  little  flower  especially  had  grown  up  finely,  like 
a  small  tree ;  and  she  would  often  clap  her  hands  together  over  it  as 
she  said  musingly : 

"If  a  relation  of  mine  is  ever  married  —  Dami  for  instance  —  then 
I  will  wear  a  blossom  from  you."  Another  thought  came  in  her  mind, 
at  which  she  blushed  deeply  as  she  bent  over  it  and  inhaled  its  odor ; 
she  breathed  as  it  were  a  perfume  of  the  future.  With  wild  haste  she 
hid  the  rosemary  among  the  larger  plants,  that  she  might  see  it  no 
more,  and  then  closed  the  window,  for  a  storm  was  coming  up. 

"  The  cattle-dealer's  house  at  Hirlingen  is  afire ! "  was  shouted  be- 
low. The  engine  was  brought  out,  and  Little  Barefoot  rode  off  on  it 
with  the  firemen. 

"  My  Dami,  my  Dami !  "  she  cried  to  herself.  But  was  it  not  day  ? 
and  in  the  daytime  no  one  could  be  hurt  at  a  fire.  And  she  was  right. 
For  when  they  came  near  Hirlingen  the  house  was  already  burned 
down,  but  they  saw  Dami  standing  in  an  orchard  by  the  road.  He 
was  just  tying  up  two  beautiful  and  noble  roans,  while  the  cows,  oxen 
and  cattle  were  running  about  in  wild  confusion. 

They  stopped,  and  Little  Barefoot  got  down,  and  with  a  "  God  be 
praised  that  nothing  has  happened  to  you,"  she  hastened  towards  her 
brother.  He  did  not  answer  a  word,  but  kept  both  his  hands  about 
the  neck  of  one  of  the  horses. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  Why  do  you  not  speak  ?  Have  you  been 
hurt  ? " 

"  I  ?     No  ;  but  the  fire  has " 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"All  my  things  have  been  burned  up, —  my  clothes  and  my  little  bit 
of  money.     I  have  nothing  left  but  what  I  have  on." 

"And  were  father's  clothes  burned  too?" 

"  Were  they  fireproof? "  said  Dami  angrily.  "  Don't  ask  such  foolish 
questions." 

Little  Barefoot  felt  like  crying  at  the  rude  treatment  of  her  brother, 
but  she  soon  instinctively  felt  that  misfortune  very  often  makes  one  at 
first  harsh,  cross  and  quarrelsome.     She  therefore  said : 

"God  be  thanked  that  your  life  is  saved.  It  is  true  that  in  losing 
your  father's  clothes  you  have  lost  something  that  you  can  never  re- 
gain ;  but  yet  they  must  have  come  to  an  end  at  some  time,  in  one  way 
or  another." 

"All  your  chatter  is  stuff,"  said  Dami,  still  caressing  the  horse. 
"  Here  I  stand  now,  as  if  forsaken  of  God.  Why,  if  these  horses  could 
speak  they  would  talk  differently.  But  I  was  born  for  nothing  else 
than  misfortune.     But  the  good  I  do  is  nothing,  and  yet " 

He  could  speak  no  further,  his  voice  choked. 

"  What  has  happened,  then  ?  " 

"  Here  are  all  the  horses,  the  cows  and  oxen.  Yes,  we  have  not  lost 
anything  except  the  swine.  Look  at  that  horse.  He  tore  my  shirt 
while  I  was  taking  him  out  of  the  stable.  But  this  horse  did  not 
hurt  me  at  all ;  he  knows  me.     You  know  me,  don't  you  ? "  said  he, 
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addressing  the  horse.  "  Don't  we  know  each  other  ? "  The  horse 
laid  his  head  across  the  neck  of  the  other  and  gazed  at  Dami,  who 
continued : 

"  And  when  I  told  the  farmer  with  joy  that  I  had  saved  all  the  cattle, 
he  said  :  that  it  was  useless,  as  they  had  all  been  well  insured,  that  he 
would  rather  have  had  the  money  for  them.  But  I  thought  to  myself : 
is  it  nothing  for  all  the  innocent  cattle  to  die  ?  is  it  nothing  if  he  gets 
the  money  for  them  ?  is  life  then  worth  nothing  ?  The  farmer  must 
have  guessed  what  was  passing  my  mind,  for  he  asked  me  :  you  surely 
have  saved  your  clothes  and  things?  And  when  I  answered :  no,  no, 
not  a  thread,  I  ran  at  once  to  the  stable,  and  he  said :  you  are  a  fool. 
Why  ?  said  I.  You  are  insured,  and  if  the  cattle  were  to  be  paid  for, 
my  clothes  also  ought  to  be.  They  are  clothes  which  I  received  from 
my  dead  father  ;  and,  besides,  fourteen  guilders,  my  watch  and  pipe. 
He  then  said  :  Pshaw  !  my  things  are  insured,  not  those  of  my  servants. 
I  said  :  that  will  be  seen,  and  I  will  take  it  to  the  courts.  He  replied : 
you  can  leave  at  once.  Whoever  goes  to  law  has  given  warning.  I  in- 
tended giving  you  a  couple  of  guilders,  but  now  you  shan't  get  a  cop- 
per. Now  take  yourself  off.  ...  And  here  I  am  now,  and  I  think  I 
ought  to  take  this  horse  away  with  me  ;  I  have  saved  his  life,  and  he 
is  so  fond  of  me.  But,  do  you  see,  I  have  never  learned  to  steal,  and 
yet  I  do  not  know  how  to  help  myself,  and  it  would  be  better  for  me  to 
drown  myself.     I  shall  never  be  anything,  or  have  anything." 

"  But  I  have,  and  will  help  you." 

"  No  ;  I  will  feed  on  you  no  longer,  and  you  ought  not  to  be  sen'ed 
so." 

Little  Barefoot  succeeded  in  comforting  her  brother,  and  persuaded 
him  to  go  home  with  her  ;  but  they  had  scarcely  gone  a  hundred  steps 
when  something  came  trotting  behind  them.  The  horse  had  torn  itself 
loose  and  was  following  Dami,  and  he  was  obliged  to  drive  back  the 
animal  he  loved  so  much  by  throwing  stones  at  him. 

Dami  was  ashamed  of  his  bad  luck,  and  did  not  wish  to  be  seen  by 
any  one.  As  he  could  not  conceal  his  misfortune,  and  feared  that  he 
would  be  jeered  at  about  it,  he  hid  himself. 

He  stopped  at  the  edge  of  the  village.  Black  Marann  gave  him  a 
coat  which  had  belonged  to  her  husband.  Dami  had  an  unconquer- 
able aversion  to  putting  it  on,  but  Little  Barefoot,  who  before  had  re- 
garded her  father's  coat  as  a  sacred  thing,  found  now  just  as  many  rea- 
sons to  prove  that  a  coat  is  nothing  in  itself,  and  that  it  did  not  matter 
who  had  worn  it  before. 

The  charcoal-burner,  who  lived  near  Black  Marann,  took  Dami  to 
assist  him  in  his  wood  cutting  and  coal  burning.  This  retired  life  was 
verg  congenial  to  Dami ;  he  intended  only  to  remain  at  it  until  he 
should  become  a  soldier,  and  then  he  would  enter  the  service  as  a  sub- 
stitute, and  for  life  ;  in  a  soldier's  life  there  is  justice  and  order,  and 
there  no  one  has  brother  or  sister  or  his  own  house,  and  is  supplied 
with  clothes  and  food  and  drink,  and  if  war  comes,  a  soldier's  glori- 
ous death  is  better  than  any  other. 

That  was  what  Dami  said  one  day  in  the  moss-spring  forest,  when 
Little  Barefoot  came  down  to  the  charcoal  kiln,  bringing  him  thither 
meal  and  tobacco.     She  often  tried  to  teach  him,  besides  the  usual 
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diet  of  the  charcoal-burner,  which  consisted  of  bread  fried  in  grease, 
to  make  the  food,  which  he  prepared  himself,  more  palatable  ;  but  Dami 
would  not  do  it,  he  was  satisfied  with  it  just  as  it  was ;  he  continued  to 
eat  his  bad  food,  although  he  might  have  had  better,  and  he  indulged 
himself  generally  in  very  careless  habits  until  he  should  be  dressed 
up  as  a  soldier.  Little  Barefoot  opposed  this  constant  looking  forward 
into  the  future  while  the  present  moment  was  being  lost.  She  wished 
to  impart  energy  to  Dami,  who  enjoyed  being  idle  and  at  the  same 
time  pitied  himself;  he  seemed  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  de- 
cline of  his  prospects.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  Little  Barefoot  suc- 
ceeded in  making  him  buy,  from  his  earnings,  an  axe  for  himself;  and  it 
was  indeed  the  axe  of  his  father  which  the  charcoal-burner  had  bought 
at  the  auction. 

She  often  returned  with  deep  anxiety  from  the  forest,  but  it  never 
continued  long ;  her  hopeful  and  lively  temper  burst  involuntarily  from 
her  lips  in  gay  songs,  and  one  who  did  not  know  her,  would  have  thought 
that  she  had  not  a  trouble  on  her  mind.  The  joy  which  sprang  from 
an  unconscious  feeling  that  she  was  fully  and  untiringly  doing  her  duty, 
and  acts  of  kindness  besides  to  Black  Marann  and  Dami,  gave  her 
an  expression  of  constant  cheerfulness.  In  the  whole  house  no  one 
could  laugh  as  heartily  as  Little  Barefoot,  and  the  old  farmer  said  that  her 
laugh  sounded  like  a  plover's  note.  And  as  she  was  always  obliging  and 
respectful  to  him,  he  gave  her  to  understand  that  he  would  remember 
her  in  his  will.  She  cared  for  and  placed  little  dependence  on  this ; 
she  expected  no  reward  which  she  had  not  a  right  to  ask  for,  and  every 
good  act  of  hers  was  done  out  of  kindness  of  heart  and  without  hope 
of  remuneration. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
SACK     AND     AXE. 

The  house  of  the  cattle-dealer  was  built  up  anew,  and  more  hand- 
somely than  before  ;  the  winter  came  on,  and  with  it  the  conscription. 
But  never  did  any  one  display  such  affliction  over  an  unfortunate  ticket, 
as  Dami  did  when  he  drew  a  blank.  He  was  in  despair ;  and  Little 
Barefoot  felt  the  blow  with  equal  force,  for  the  position  of  soldier  had 
appeared  to  her  as  an  excellent  means  to  animate  Dami's  sluggish 
nature.     Still  she  said  to  him  : 

"  Take  this  as  a  sign  that  you  must  act  the  man  for  yourself.  For 
you  are  always  behaving  like  a  small  child,  who  cannot  eat  of  itself  but 
must  be  fed." 

"  You  are  always  casting  it  up  to  me  that  I  live  off  you." 

"  No,  I  do  not  mean.  that.  Do  not  be  so  despondent,  do  not  always 
stand  still.  Who  would  do  anything  for  me,  either  good  or  bad? 
You  must  act  for  yourself." 

"  Oh,  I  will  do  that  too,  I  will  go  far  to  do  it,"  said  Dami.  He 
did  not  tell  her  for  a  long  time  what  he  had  in  mind,  but  he  went  with 
unusual  erectness  through  the  village,  spoke  freely  with  every  one,  and 
worked  diligently  in  the  forest  at  the  wood-cutter's.  He  had  his  father's 
axe,  and  with  it  almost  the  power  with  which  it  had  been  formerly 
wielded. 
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When  Little  Barefoot  met  him  once  in  the  beginning  of  spring,  on  his 
return  from  the  moss-spring  forest,  he  said  to  her,  taking  his  axe  from 
his  shoulder:  "Where  do  you  think  this  is  going?" 

"  Ir.to  the  wood,"  she  answered  ;  "  but  it  won't  go  of  itself,  unless 
some  one  drives  it." 

"  You  are  right ;  but  it  is  going  with  your  brother,  and  there  will  be 
chopping  in  all  directions,  and  the  trees  will  crack  like  loaded  cannons  ; 
and  you  will  hear  nothing  of  it,  or  if  you  do,  no  one  else  in  this  place 
will." 

"  I  do  not  understand  a  bit  of  all  that,"  answered  she.  "  I  am  too 
old  for  riddles  ;  speak  plainly." 

"  Yes,  I  am  going  to  my  uncle  in  America." 

"  Ah,  are  you  going  to  start  to-day  ? "  said  Little  Barefoot,  banter- 
ingly.  "  Do  you  know  what  the  mason  Martin  cried  to  his  mother 
who  was  at  the  window  :  Mother,  throw  me  down  a  clean  handkerchief, 
I  am  going  to  take  a  walk  to  America.  Those  who  are  so  ready  to  fly 
off,  we  always  find  at  home." 

"  You  will  soon  see  how  long  I  will  stay,"  said  Dami,  and  without 
saying  more,  he  entered  the  house  of  the  charcoal-burner.  Little 
Barefoot  tried  to  make  light  of  Dami's  ridiculous  plan,  but  she  could 
not  succeed  ;  she  felt  that  there  was  something  earnest  about  it ;  and  that 
very  night,  when  all  the  rest  had  gone  to  bed,  she  hastened  to  her 
brother,  and  told  him  once  for  all  that  she  would  not  go  with  him. 
She  thought  she  would  subdue  him  at  once,  but  Dami  said  curtly :  "  I 
am  not  grown  fast  to  you."     His  plans  became  still  more  decided. 

Little  Barefoot  was  thrown  into  the  state  of  doubt  in  which  she  had 
once  before  been  in  her  childhood ;  but  she  did  not  now  speak  to  the 
mountain  ash,  as  if  it  could  give  her  an  answer,  and  all  her  considera- 
tions came  to  this  conclusion  :  "  He  is  right  to  go,  and  I  am  also  right  to 
remain  here."  She  rejoiced  particularly  that  Dami  could  take  so  decided 
a  step ;  it  was  an  evidence  of  manliness  ;  and  although  it  was  a  sorrow- 
ful thought  to  her,  to  live  hereafter  perhaps  alone  in  the  wide  world,  yet 
she  considered  it  right  that  her  brother  should  go  forth  with  a  cour- 
ageous spirit.  Still  she  did  not  altogether  believe  him.  The  next 
evening  she  waited  for  him  and  said  : 

"  Don't  speak  to  any  one  of  your  plan  of  emigration,  or  they  will 
laugh  at  you  if  you  do  not  carry  it  out." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Dami  ;  "but  not  on  that  account.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  committing  myself  in  the  eyes  of  others ;  as  sure  as  I  have 
five  fingers  on  this  hand,  so  surely  I  will  go  before  the  cherries  are 
ripe,  even  if  I  have  to  steal  my  way  to  accomplish  it.  Only  one  thing 
grieves  me, —  that  I  must  go  off  without  serving  the  cattle-dealer  a 
trick  that  he  will  remember  his  whole  life  long." 

"  That  shows  a  bad  and  wicked  heart,  to  go  off  with  feelings  of  re- 
venge," said  Little  Barefoot,  warmly.  "  There,  over  there,  rest  our  par- 
ents ;  come  with  me  to  their  graves  and  say  that  again  if  you  can.  Do  you 
know  who  is  the  most  worthless  person  ?  He  who  ruins  himself.  Give 
me  that  axe ;  you  are  no  longer  worthy  to  place  your  hand  where  my 
father  had  his,  if  you  do  not  instantly  uproot  this  thought  from  your 
mind.  Give  me  the  axe  !  No  one  shall  have  it  who  speaks  of  stealing 
and  murder.     Give  me  the  axe,  or  I  do  not  know  what  I  shall  do." 
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Dami  said  dejectedly :  "  It  was  only  a  notion.  Believe  me,  I  did 
not  intend  it.  I  could  not  have  done  it  either ;  but  as  they  are  always 
sneering  at  me,  I  thought  it  would  be  good  for  once  to  break  out  and 
pay  them  back.  But  you  are  right.  See,  if  you  wish,  I  will  go  this 
very  night  to  the  cattle-dealer,  and  tell  him  that  I  have  no  wicked 
thoughts  against  him." 

"  You  need  not  do  that,  that  is  again  too  much  the  other  way  ;  but 
since  you  have  come  to  a  decision,  I  will  help  you  as  much  as  I  can." 

"  The  best  thing  that  you  could  do  would  be  to  go  with  me." 

"No,  that  I  cannot  do.  I  know  not  why,  but  I  cannot.  But  I  have 
not  bound  myself  by  oath ;  if  you  write  me  that  everything  is  going 
on  well  at  my  uncle's,  I  will  come  afterwards.  But  to  go  thus  into  a 
fog,  not  knowing  whither  ....  I  do  not  like  to  change,  and  I  find  it 
very  comfortable  where  I  am.  Now  let  us  consider  how  you  are  to  get 
off." 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  many  emigrants,  and  is  an  evidence  of  the  dark 
side  of  human  nature  in  general,  and  of  the  condition  of  our  father- 
land in  particular,  that  many  of  them  before  departing  gratify  a  lawless 
vengeance  ;  and  with  many  others,  the  first  thing  they  do  in  the  new 
world  is  to  write  to  the  courts  of  justice  in  the  old  world,  informing 
against  violators  of  the  law  who  have  remained  at  home. 

Many  frightful  instances  of  this  had  occurred  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  it  was  on  this  account  that  Little  Barefoot's  anger  was  so  strongly 
aroused,  because  her  brother  wished  to  join  himselt  to  this  class  of 
outlaws.  She  was  therefore  greatly  rejoiced  at  having  overcome  Dami's 
bad  intentions  ;  for  sweeter  than  all  benevolence,  is  the  knowledge  of 
having  led  another  back  from  the  path  of  error  and  crime. 

With  her  natural  clearness  of  mind  she  reviewed  the  situation.  The 
wife  of  her  uncle  had  written  to  her  sister  that  he  was  doing  well,  and 
she  thus  knew  where  he  was. 

Dami's  savings  were  small,  and  her  own  would  not  go  very  far. 
Dami  said  that  the  community  must  make  him  a  certain  contribution  ; 
but  his  sister  would  not  permit  it,  saying  that  would  be  the  last  resource, 
after  everything  else  had  failed.  She  did  not  say  what  she  was  going 
to  do.  Her  first  thought  was  to  write  to  the  farmer  of  Landfried's 
wife  for  assistance  ;  but  she  did  not  know  how  such  a  begging  letter 
would  affect  a  rich  woman  like  her,  who  perhaps  had  not  the  ready 
money ;  she  next  thought  of  the  farmer  of  Rodel,  who  had  promised 
to  remember  her  in  his  will :  he  should  now  give  her  what  he  designed 
for  her,  even  if  it  should  be  less.  Then  it  occurred  to  her  that  perhaps 
the  cattle-dealer,  who  was  prosperous  again,  might  contribute.  She 
said  nothing  of  all  this  to  Dami ;  she  looked  over  his  clothes ;  with 
much  trouble  she  succeeded  in  buying  on  credit  from  Black  Marann  a 
piece  of  her  accumulated  linen,  which  she  cut  out  and  sewed  up  that 
very  night.  All  these  decided  preparations  almost  made  Dami  tremble. 
He  had  acted  as  if  his  scheme  of  emigration  was  a  fixed  determination, 
and  he  felt  now  as  if  he  were  compelled  to  carry  it  out  with  the  firmness 
of  his  sister.  Yes,  his  sister  almost  appeared  hard-hearted  to  him,  as 
if  she  were  urging  him  off  to  get  rid  of  him.  He  did  not  venture  to 
say  this  plainly,  but  he  knew  how  to  show  himself  dissatisfied  in  every 
way.     Little  Barefoot  understood  this  as  the  disinclination  to  leave, 
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which  makes  little  trifles  objects  of  importance,  in  order  to  escape  from 
a  decision  and  yet  at  the  same  time  have  an  excuse.  She  went  first 
of  all  to  the  old  farmer  of  Rodel,  and  desired  him  to  give  her  at  once 
the  legacy  which  he  had  so  long  promised  her. 

The  old  farmer  said  :  "  Why  are  you  so  pressing  ?  Can  you  not 
wait  ?     What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  but  I  cannot  wait."  She  then  told  him  she  was  about  to 
fit  out  her  brother,  who  was  going  to  America.  This  was  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  old  farmer;  he  could  now  play  off  his  stinginess 
as  magnanimity  and  wise  foresight,  and  he  made  it  clear  to  Little 
Barefoot  that  he  would  not  give  her  now  a  red  copper;  he  would 
not  be  guilty  of  causing  her  to  strip  herself  for  her  brother.  She 
begged  him  to  intercede  with  the  cattle-dealer ;  to  this  he  was  finally 
persuaded,  and  he  made  much  of  it,  that  he  should  condescend  to  go 
to  a  stranger  to  beg  for  another  stranger  ;  but  he  put  it  off  from  day 
to  day,  until,  at  last,  as  she  gave  him  no  rest,  he  set  out.  As 
might  have  been  anticipated,  he  returned  with  empty  hands,  for  the 
cattle-dealer's  inquiry  naturally  was,  what  the  Rodel  farmer  was  going 
to  give.  And  as  he  answered  at  once  that  he  was  not  going  to  give 
anything  at  present,  it  had,  of  course,  the  effect  of  bringing  the  cattle- 
dealer  to  the  same  conclusion.  Little  Barefoot  complained  of  this 
hard-heartedness  to  Black  Marann,  who  cried  out :  "  Yes,  that  is  the 
way  with  mankind  !  If  one  should  jump  to-morrow  into  the  water  and 
they  should  draw  him  out  dead,  every  one  would  say,  If  he  had  only 
told  me  what  he  needed,  I  would  have  willingly  have  given  it  him  and 
helped  him.  What  would  I  not  give  if  I  could  restore  him  to  life  again  ! 
But  to  keep  him  alive  —  for  that  there  was  not  a  hand  raised." 

In  this  matter  Little  Barefoot,  from  taking  the  whole  weight  upon 
herself,  learned  to  bear  it  easily.  "  You  must  depend  on  yourself 
alone,"  became  her  motto,  and  instead  of  yielding  to  the  pressure  of 
obstacles,  she  became  stronger  and  more  able  to  overcome  them. 
She  collected  and  turned  into  money  all  she  had,  and  the  rich  necklace 
which  she  had  received  from  the  farmer  of  Landfried's  wife  found  its  way 
to  the  widow  of  the  old  churchwarden,  who  solaced  her  widowhood  by 
the  rich  profits  of  pawnbroking.  The  ducats,  too,  which  Severin  had 
thrown  after  her.  in  the  churchyard,  were  now  reclaimed,  and  she  urgent- 
ly pressed  upon  the  old  farmer  to  obtain  from  the  town-council,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  a  certain  contribution  for  the  emigration  of  Dami. 
With  the  public  money  he  was  very  noble  and  liberal.  Yet  Little  Bare- 
foot was  horror-struck,  when  she  learned  in  a  few  days  that  the  town- 
council  gave  their  unanimous  consent,  on  the  stipulation  only  that  Dami 
would  surrender  his  right  of  citizenship  in  the  village.  That  was  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  should  have  been  expected;  but  since  it  was  made  a 
condition,  it  became  a  bugbear  —  never  again  to  have  the  right  of  a 
home  in  the  village  !  She  said  nothing  to  Dami  of  her  thoughts,  and  he 
appeared  to  be  in  good  spirits.  Black  Marann  particularly  talked  a 
great  deal  to  him,  for  she  would  have  liked  to  have  sent  the  whole  vil- 
lage abroad  in  order  to  get  intelligence  of  her  son.  She  now  firmly 
believed  that  John  had  crossed  the  ocean.  For  Crow-Zach  had  told 
her  that  the  sea,  the  treacherous  ocean  was  the  cause  of  her  being 
unable  to  weep  for  him,  if  he  were  on  the  other  side. 
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Little  Barefoot  obtained  permission  from-  her  mistress  to  accompany 
her  brother,  when  he  went  to  the  city  to  settle  with  the  agent  the  terms  of 
his  passage.  How  astonished  were  they  when  they  heard  there,  that  this 
had  already  been  done.  The  town-council  had  arranged  it,  and  Dami 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  the  poor  with  its  corresponding  obligations. 
He  was  required  to  subscribe,  on  the  ship  before  she  sailed,  a  certifi- 
cate, and  only  then  was  the  money  paid  down. 

Sorrowfully  the  brother  and  sister  returned  to  the  village,  and  silent- 
ly they  entered  it.  Dami  was  overcome  with  affliction,  because  he  was 
obliged  to  do  what  he  had  said,  and  Little  Barefoot  felt  the  deepest 
grief  because  her  brother  was,  as  it  were,  driven  away.  When  they  came 
to  the  boundary,  Dami  addressed  the  sign-post  upon  which  stood  the 
names  of  the  village  and  districts  : 

"  You  there !  God  bless  you  !  You  do  not  point  out  my  home  any 
longer,  and  all  the  people  are-  as  little  to  me  as  you  are." 

Little  Barefoot  wept,  but  she  determined  that  this  should  be  the  last 
time  before  Dami's  departure,  and  that  she  would  not  weep  even  then. 
She  kept  her  word.  The  people  in  the  village  said  that  Little  Bare- 
foot could  have  no  heart  in  her  body,  for  her  eyes  did  not  moisten  at 
her  brother's  departure,  and  the  people  would  have  liked  to  have  seen 
her  tears.  What  do  they  concern  themselves  about  those  who  mourn 
in  secret  ?  Little  Barefoot  preserved  a  rigid  composure.  Only  just  be- 
fore his  departure  she  neglected  her  duty  for  the  first  time ;  she  slight- 
ed her  work  and  was  always  at  his  side  ;  she  patiently  bore  Rosel's 
scolding,  saying:  "You  are  right."  But  still  she  was  always  running 
to  her  brothei-,  she  would  not  lose  a  moment  while  he  was  with  her. 
It  appeared  to  her  every  moment  as  if  she  could  give  him  some  im- 
portant advice,  something  that  would  be  useful  to  him  through  life,  and 
it  pained  her  that  she  could  only  say  commonplace  things.  Yes,  she 
even  went  so  far  as  to  quarrel  with  him. 

Oh,  these  hours  of  parting,  how  they  afflict  the  heart,  how  they 
compress  into  a  moment  all  the  past  and  the  future,  so  that  one  knows 
not  how  to  begin,  and  all  must  be  expressed  by  a  glance,  by  a  touch  ! 

Yet  Amrei  succeeded  in  giving  a  little  parting  advice.  As  she  counted 
over  the  linen  before  her  brother,  she  said  :  "  These  are  good  and  clean 
shirts,  keep  yourself  good  and  clean  in  them."  And  as  she  packed  every 
thing  in  the  large  sack  upon  which  the  name  of  her  father  was  still  vis- 
ible, she  said  :  "  Bring  it  back  again  with  you,  full  of  shining  gold.  You 
will  then  see  how  quickly  they  will  restore  .you  your  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, and  the  farmer  Rodel's  Rosel  will  jump  over  seven  houses  to  get 
at  you."  And  as  she  laid  her  father's  axe  in  the  large  chest  she  said  : 
"  How  smooth  your  handle  is  !  How  often  it  has  slipped  through  my 
father's  hand,  and  I  think  I  still  feel  his  hand  upon  it.  Now  take  this 
as  your  motto  :  Sack  and  Axe.  Work  and  gather  in  ;  that  is  the  best 
thing  any  one  can  do,  and  then  you  will  always  be  healthy,  merry,  and 
fortunate.  God  protect  you,  and  say  often  to  yourself:  Sack  and  Axe. 
I  will  also  say  it  often  myself,  and  that  will  be  our  watchword  and  signal 
when  we  are  far,  far  apart,  till  you  write  or  come  to  take  me,  or  what- 
ever may  be  the  case,  as  God  wills.  Sack  and  axe !  That  contains 
everything.  In  that  you  can  compress  all  your  aspirations,  and  all  that 
you  gain." 
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When  Dami  was  sitting  on  the  wagon  she  took  his  hand,  which  she 
did  not  release  until  he  at  last  drove  off.  She  cried  after  him  with  a 
clear  voice  :  "  Sack  and  Axe  !  Don't  forget  that !  "  He  looked  back 
and  nodded,  and  —  disappeared. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
AN    UNBIDDEN    GUEST. 

"Praised  be  America!"  cried  the  watchman,  to  the  delight  of  all, 
many  nights  when  he  called  the  hour,  instead  of  the  usual  "  Praised 
be  God  ! "  Crow-Zach,  who,  although  he  was  not  of  much  importance 
himself,  was  very  fond  of  abusing  the  poor  in  certain  company,  said 
one  Sunday  after  church  was  over, —  it  was  in  the  afternoon,  on  the 
long  bench  in  front  of  the  Woodcock  inn :  "  Columbus  was  a  true 
savior.  From  what  evils  does  it  not  relieve  everybody?  Yes,  America 
is  the  garbage  tub  of  the  old  world.  Everything  is  thrown  into  it 
which  can  no  longer  be  used  in  the  kitchen, —  kraut,  and  turnips,  and 
all  kinds  of  refuse.  And  that  is  still  good  enough  eating  for  those  who 
live  in  the  pens  behind  the  house,  and  understand  the  French  out,  out." 

From  the  poverty  of  topics,  Dami's  emigration  was  naturally  the 
subject  of  discourse.  Whoever  belonged  to  the  community  praised 
the  wisdom  of  the  town-council  for  having  delivered  them  from  a  man 
who  would  have  certainly  been  in  the  future  a  burden  to  them.  For 
he  who  drives  around  from  trade  to  trade,  drives  at  last  to  ruin. 

There  were  of  course  plenty  of  good-natured  people  to  tell  Little 
Barefoot  what  people  said  about  her  brother,  and  how  he  was  ridiculed. 
But  she  laughed  at  them  ;  and  when  a  beautiful  letter,  marked  Bremen, 
came  from  Dami  —  one  could  hardly  have  believed  that  he  could  com- 
pose so  elegantly, —  then  she  triumphed  before  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
reading  it  often  aloud.  But  she  was  sorrowful  to  have  lost  such  a 
brother  forever.  She  reproached  herself  with  not  having  encouraged 
and  assisted  him  enough ;  for  it  was  now  evident  what  a  clever  young 
man  he  was,  and  at  the  same  time  so  good.  He  who  had  wished  to 
take  farewell  of  all  in  the  village  as  he  had  of  the  sign-post  at  the 
boundary  line,  now  filled  almost  a  whole  sheet  with  greetings  to  differ- 
ent persons :  this  one  was  spoken  of  as  "  dear  fellow,"  another  as 
"good-natured,"  and  another  "that  honest  man  ;"  and  Little  Barefoot 
obtained  much  praise  wherever  she  delivered  these  messages.  At  the 
same  time  she  would  always  point  to  the  place  and  say :  "  See,  there 
it  is  written." 

Little  Barefoot  was  for  a  time  silent  and  meditative  ;  she  seemed  to 
repent  of  having  let  her  brother  go  away  without  her.  Formerly  she 
was  always  singing,  in  the  stable  or  the  barn,  or  the  kitchen  or  in  the 
chambers,  and  when  she  went  forth  with  a  sickle  over  her  shoulders 
and  a  grass-cloth  under  her  arm  ;  but  now  she  was  quiet.  She  seemed 
to  repress  her  song  with  an  effort.  But  there  was  a  time  when  she 
sang.  In  the  evening,  when  she  was  putting  the  children  to  sleep, 
she  sang  without  ceasing,  even  after  the  children  were  long  sound 
asleep.  She  would  then  hasten  to  Black  Marann,  and  provide  her 
with  wood  and  water,  and  everything  she  needed. 
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On  Sunday  afternoon,  when  all  were  enjoying  themselves,  she  would 
often  sit  silent  and  unmoved  before  the  door  of  the  house,  and  look 
out  into  the  world  and  the  sky,  seeing  how  the  birds  flew,  and  dream- 
ing to  herself  about  Dami,  where  he  was,  and  how  he  was  getting  on ; 
and  then  she  would  look  with  fixed  gaze  for  a  long  time  on  a  leaning 
plow  or  a  chicken  scratching  in  the  sand.  When  a  wagon  drove 
through  the  village,  she  would  look  up  and  say,  half  aloud :  "  That  is 
driving  to  some  one  !  There  is  no  one  coming  to  me  over  all  the  roads 
in  the  world,  there  is  no  one  thinking  of  me ;  and  yet,  do  I  not  belong 
here  ? "  It  always  appeared  to  her  as  if  she  were  expecting  some  one, 
and  her  heart  beat  quicker  if  any  one  approached.  And  involuntarily 
she  sang  : 

"The  rivulets  of  all  the  earth, 
Each  has  its  course  to  run, 
But  a  lover  to  move  my  heart 
Is  not  beneath  the  sun." 

"  I  wish  I  were  as  old  as  you,"  she  once  said,  arousing  from  such  a 
reverie  at  Black  Marann's. 

"  Rejoice  that  you  cannot  have  your  wish,"  Black  Marann  answered. 
"When  I  was  your  age  I  used  to  be  merry,  and  when  I  worked  below 
there  in  the  plaster  factory,  I  weighed  a  hundred  and  thirty-two 
pounds." 

"  You  are  always  the  same,  but  my  nature  is  unequal." 

"  If  you  wish  to  have  everything  even,  you  would  have  to  cut  your 
nose  off  in  order  to  make  your  face  smooth.  Silly  child,  do  not  grieve 
away  your  young  years,  for  you  will  not  get  any  more.  The  old  years 
come  soon  enough." 

Black  Marann  quickly  succeeded  in  comforting  her.  Only  when 
she  was  alone  she  felt  a  strange  anxiety.     What  did  it  mean  ? 

A  wonderful  event  was  being  talked  over  in  the  village.  A  wedding, 
such  as  had  never  been  seen  before,  was  to  take  place  at  Endringen ; 
it  had  been  talked  of  for  a  long  time.  The  eldest  daughter  of  Domi- 
nic and  Amelia  was  to  marry  a  rich  wood-dealer  of  Murgthal,  and  it 
was  said  that  the  festivities  would  be  such  as  had  never  been  known. 

The  day  was  now  approaching.  Whenever  two  young  girls  met,  they 
would  withdraw  behind  a  hedge  or  a  haystack,  and  although  each 
would  assert  that  she  was  in  a  great  hurry,  there  would  be  no  end  to 
their  talk.  It  was  said  that  everybody  was  coming  from  the  highlands, 
—  the  whole  of  Murgthal,  and  all  within  thirty  hours'  distance,  for  the 
connection  was  large.  There  was  great  excitement  at  the  town  well  ; 
no  girl  would  put  on  a  new  dress,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  surprise  of  her 
friends  on  that  day.  Absorbed  in  their  numerous  questions  and  chat- 
ter, they  would  forget  to  draw  the  water,  and  Little  Barefoot,  who 
came  last,  would  go  off  first  with  her  pail  full.  What  did  the  dance 
concern  her !  And  yet  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  heard  music  every- 
where. 

Upon  the  day  itself,  Little  Barefoot  had  much  running  to  do  in  the 
house,  for  she  had  to  dress  Rosel.  She  received  many  a  secret  cuff, 
which  she  bore  without  a  word. 

Rosel  had  a  fine  suit  of  hair,  and  she  wished  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
She  intended  to  try  to-day  something  new.     She  wished  to  have  a 
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Maria  Therese  braid,  as  an  ingenious  coiffure  of  fourteen  small  plaits 
is  called,  which  she  thought  would  figure  as  a  novelty.  Little  Barefoot 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  this  difficult  work  of  art ;  but  she  had 
scarcely  finished,  when  Rosel,  in  a  fit  of  bad  temper,  tore  it  to  pieces. 
She  looked  furious  with  her  disheveled  hair  hanging  about  her  face, 
but  she  was  still  a  beautiful  and  stately  girl,  possessing  powerful  attrac- 
tions, whose  whole  bearing  and  manner  said  :  the  man  that  I  marry 
must  drive  at  least  four  horses !  In  fact,  many  young  farmers  had 
paid  their  addresses  to  her,  but  she  did  not  seem  inclined  to  favor  any 
of  them.  She  finally  dressed  her  hair  in  the  usual  style,  with  two 
plaits,  which,  intertwined  with  red  ribbons,  hung  down  her  back  until 
they  almost  touched  the  ground.  Her  dress  was  now  complete,  and 
she  required  a  bouquet.  Her  own  flowers  had  run  wild  from  neglect, 
and  in  spite  of  all  protestation,  Little  Barefoot  was  at  last  obliged  to 
allow  her  nearly  all  the  flowers  from  the  dearly  cherished  plants  in  her 
window.  Rosel  wished  also  to  have  the  little  rosemary,  but  Little 
Barefoot  said  she  would  be  torn  to  pieces  before  she  would  give  it  up  ; 
and  Rosel  mocked  and  laughed  at  her,  and  said  that  a  simple  goose- 
driver,  who  had  been  taken  into  the  house  out  of  pity,  ought  not  to 
show  such  wilfulness.  Little  Barefoot  did  not  answer,  but  looked  at 
Rosel  with  a  glance  which  caused  her  eyes  to  fall.  She  had  just  dis- 
placed a  red  rosette  on  her  shoe,  and  Little  Barefoot  had  knelt  down 
in  order  to  sew  it  on  again,  when  Rosel,  half  repentingly,  and  at  the 
same  time  half  jestingly,  said  to  her: 

"  Little  Barefoot,  I  insist  on  your  going  with  us  to  the  dance  to- 
day." 

"  Do  not  jest  so.     What  do  you  want  with  me  ? " 

"  I  am  not  jesting,"  Rosel  protested,  still  teasing  her.  "You  ought 
to  have  a  dance  too ;  you  are  one  of  the  young  girls,  and  you  will  also 
find  people  of  your  class  at  the  dance.  Our  stable  boy  is  going,  and 
some  of  the  young  farmers  may  dance  with  you  too.  I  will  send  you 
some  of  my"  superfluous  beaux." 

"  Leave  me  alone,  or  I  will  stick  you,"  said  Little  Barefoot,  who  was 
still  at  her  feet,  trembling  with  joy  and  sadness. 

"  My  sister-in-law  is  right,"  said  the  young  wife,  who  had  been  silent 
during  all  that  had  occurred,  but  now  joined  in  the  conversation.  "  I 
will  not  give  you  a  good  word  again  if  you  do  not  go  with  us  to  the 
dance  to-day.     Come,  sit  down  there,  and  I  will  wait  on  you  for  once." 

Blush  after  blush  suffused  Little  Barefoot's  face  as  she  sat  there, 
while  her  mistress  waited  on  her ;  and  as  she  combed  and  drew  her 
hair  back  from  her  face,  Little  Barefoot  felt  like  falling  from  the  chair. 
Then  the  young  wife  said :  "  I  am  dressing  your  hair  as  the  Allgau 
women  wear  theirs.  It  will  be  very  becoming  to  you,  for  you  look 
something  like  an  Allgau  woman,  plump  and  brown.  You  might  be 
taken  for  the  daughter  of  the  farmer  of  Land  fried." 

"Why  like  her?"  asked  Little  Barefoot,  trembling  all  over.  Why 
was  it  that  she  was  just  at  this  moment  reminded  of  the  lady  whom  she 
had  never  forgotten  since  her  childhood,  and  who  had  appeared  to  her 
like  the  good  fairy  in  the  story  ?  But  she  had  no  ring  which  she  could 
turn,  which  would  compel  her  to  appear  ;  she  could  only  summon  her 
in  her  mind,  and  that  she  often  did  involuntarily. 
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"Be  quiet,  or  I  will  hurt  you,"  said  the  young  wife,  and  Little  Barefoot 
kept  quite  still,  scarcely  breathing.  As  her  hair  was  being  parted,  and 
as  she  sat  there  unresisting,  with  her  hands  clasped  together,  while 
the  young  wife  bustled  about  her  and  breathed  her  warm  breath  upon 
her,  she  felt  as  if  under  enchantment,  and  feared  to  speak  a  word  lest 
she  should  break  the  spell.     Her  eyes  humbly  sought  the  floor. 

"  I  wish  I  were  dressing  you  for  your  own  wedding,"  said  the  young 
wife,  who  overflowed  to-day  with  good  humor.  "  I  could  wish  you  a 
fine  farm,  and  no  one  to  ill-treat  you ;  but  those  things  do  not  come  to 
pass  nowadays.  Money  seeks  money.  But  you  need  not  fear.  As  long 
as  I  live  you  shall  want  for  nothing,  and  if  I  die — for  I  often  have  a 
foreboding  that  the  time  is  not  distant— see  to  it  that  you  do  not  desert 
my  children,  and  supply  the  place  of  a  mother  to  them." 

"  Oh,  heavens  !  How  can  you  talk  that  way  ? "  cried  Little  Barefoot, 
and  the  tears  trickled  down  her  face.  "  It  is  sinful,  and  it  is  sin  even 
to  harbor  such  thoughts." 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  are  right,"  the  young  wife  said.  "  But  wait  a  moment 
and  do  not  stir,  and  I  will  bring  you  my  necklace  and  put  it  on  you." 

"  No,  for  heaven's  sake,  no !  I  never  wear  anything  that  is  not  my 
own.     I  would  sink  to  the  earth  with  shame." 

"  Yes,  but  you  cannot  go  as  you  are.  Perhaps  you  have  something 
of  your  own  to  wear  ? " 

Little  Barefoot  told  her  that  she  did  indeed  possess  a  necklace, 
which  had  been  presented  to  her  when  a  child  by  the  farmer  of  Land- 
freid's  wife,  but  when  Dami  emigrated,  she  had  pledged  it  with  the 
widow  of  the  churchwarden. 

Little  Barefoot  was  now  told  to  sit  still,  and  not  look  into  the  glass  until 
the  young  wife  returned.  She  hastened  away  to  get  the  ornament,  and 
to  become  herself  security  for  the  loan. 

A  feeling  of  awe  came  over  Little  Barefoot  as  she  sat  there  —  she 
who  always  served  others  was  now  being  waited  on  herself, —  and  she 
felt  the  spell  still  over  her.  She  was  almost  afraid  to  think  of  the 
dance,  because  she  was  now  treated  so  kindly  and  so  well.  Who  could 
tell  how  she  would  be  received,  whether  any  one  would  look  after  her, 
and  whether  all  her  finery  and  pleasant  hop^s  were  not  vain  !  "  Well," 
she  said  to  herself,  "  if  I  have  nothing  but  the  pleasure  I  now  feel,  that 
is  enough  ;  and  if  I  should  be  obliged  to  undress  at  once  and  remain 
at  home,  I  should  be  happy." 

The  young  wife  now  returned  with  the  ornament,  and  her  admiration 
of  the  jewel  and  abuse  of  the  widow  for  taking  such  extortionate  inter- 
est from  so  poor  a  girl,  were  curiously  mingled.  She  promised  her  to 
pay  the  loan  this  very  day,  and  to  deduct  it  gradually  from  Little  Bare- 
foot's  wages. 

Little  Barefoot  was  now  allowed  to  look  at  herself.  The  young  wife 
held  the  glass  up  before  her,  and  an  expression  of  satisfaction  appeared 
on  the  faces  of  both. 

"  I  do  not  know  myself!  I  do  not  know  myself  at  all,"  Little  Barefoot 
kept  saying,  touching  her  face  with  her  hands.  "  Ah,  if  my  mother 
could  only  see  me  now !  But  she  will  certainly  bless  you  from  where 
she  is  ;  she  will  support  you  in  affliction." 

"  But  now  put  on  a  lively  expression,"  said  the  young  wife.  "  Don't 
look  so  pitiful ;  but  it  will  soon  come  when  you  hear  the  music." 
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"  I  think  I  hear  it  already,"  said  Little  Barefoot.  In  fact,  a  harvest 
wagon  decked  with  green  boughs  drove  just  then  through  the  village, 
and  in  it  sat  the  whole  band,  with  CrowZach  in  the  midst  of  them, 
blowing  his  trumpet  till  it  resounded. 

There  was  no  longer  any  delay  in  the  village, —  every  one  hastened  to 
be  off.  The  little  Berne  wagons,  with  one  and  two  horses,  from  the  vil- 
lage and  from  the  neighboring  country,  all  pursued  each  other  as  if  Tun- 
ing a  race.  Rosel  climbed  up  alongside  of  her  brother,  who  sat  on  the 
front  seat,  while  Little  Barefoot  sat  below  in  the  basket.  She  kept  her 
eyes  cast  down  while  they  drove  through  the  village,  because  she  felt 
so  ashamed.  Only  when  they  were  passing  her  father's  house  did  she 
dare  to  look  up.  Black  Marann  greeted  her  from  within,  the  red  cock 
crowed  from  the  wood  pile,  the  mountain  ash  nodded :  "  Fortune  go 
with  you." 

Now  they  drove  through  the  valley  where  the  man  was  breaking 
stone  on  the  road  ;  now  across  the  alder-meadow,  where  an  old  woman 
was  watching  the  geese.  Little  Barefoot  nodded  to  her  in  a  friendly 
manner.  Ah,  how  has  it  come  to  pass  that  I  am  driving  past  here  so 
fine  and  so  beautifully  adorned  ?  And  is  it  not  a  good  hour  to  Endrin- 
gen  ?  And  I  feel  as  if  I  had  just  taken  my  seat,  and  now  I  must  get  out 
again  !  And  Rosel  is  already  greeted  and  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
relations,  and  :  "  Is  that  your  sister-in-law's  sister  who  is  sitting  by 
you  ? "  was  repeatedly  asked. 

"  No,  it  is  only  our  maid  servant,"  Rosel  answered.  There  were 
many  beggars  here  from  Haldenbrunn,  who  observed  Little  Barefoot 
with  astonishment ;  they  evidently  did  not  know  her.  It  was  only  after 
they  had  looked  at  her  for  a  long  time,  that  they  cried :  "  Hi,  hi,  that 
must  be  Little  Barefoot !  " 

"  It  is  only  our  servant."  This  little  word  "only,"  pierced  Little 
Barefoot's  heart  deeply,  but  she  collected  herself  and  smiled  ;  some- 
thing within  her  said  :  "  Do  not  let  your  pleasure  be  spoiled  by  one  little 
word.  If  you  begin  so,  you  will  be  treacling  on  thorns  everywhere." 
Rosel  took  her  aside,  and  said  : 

"  Do  you  go  for  a  while  to  the  dance  room,  or  to  see  any  acquain- 
tance you  have  in  the  place.  When  the  music  commences  I  will  see 
you  again." 

Yes,  Little  Barefoot  stood  there  as  if  deserted,  and  it  seemed  to  her 
as  if  she  had  stolen  her  clothes,  and  had  no  business  there,  but  was  an 
intruder.  "  How  does  it  happen  that  you  are  going  to  a  wedding  like 
this  ? "  she  asked  herself.  She  went  through  and  out  of  the  village, 
passing  by  a  stately  house  which  had  been  built  by  Brosi,  and  which 
to-day  appeared  to  be  filled  with  people  ;  for  the  wife  of  the  master 
mason,  with  her  sons  and  daughters,  was  passing  the  summer  here. 
Little  Barefoot  returned  to  the  village  again  and  looked  about  her, 
wishing  that  somebody  would  call  her,  that  she  might  find  company. 
At  the  outskirts  she  met  a  handsome  rider  on  a  grey  horse,  entering 
the  village.  He  wore  the  peasant  dress  of  another  district,  and  it 
became  him  well.  He  drew  up,  and  resting  his  right  hand,  in  which 
he  held  a  switch,  against  his  side,  and  with  his  left  patting  the  neck  of 
his  horse,  he  said :  "  Good  morning,  my  beautiful  maid !  Are  you 
already  tired  of  dancing?" 
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"  That  is  an  easy  question  to  ask  on  horseback." 

The  rider  rode  off,  and  Little  Barefoot  sat  for  a  long  time  beneath  a 
hazel  bush,  and  all  kinds  of  fancies  passed  through  her  head,  and  her 
cheeks  flushed  with  vexation  for  having,  from  surprise  and  incompre- 
hensible impulse,  answered  an  innocent  question  with  a  sharp  retort. 
"  What  did  the  good  man  do,  that  you  should  be  so  sharp  ?  And  he 
certainly  is  a  good  man.  And  he  has  such  a  tender  voice.  And  he  is 
handsome,  too.  But  what  does  all  this  concern  me  ?  I  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  the  whole  world  —  no,  nothing." 

She  had  commenced  the  day  intent  upon  pleasure,  and  now  she 
wished  herself  dead.  "  To  fall  asleep  here,  beneath  the  hedge,  and  be 
no  more  —  how  delightful  that  would  be!  You  are  destined  to  have 
no  joy  —  why  then  roam  about  any  longer?  How  the  crickets  chirp 
in  the  grass  —  and  a  warm  vapor  rises  from  the  earth  —  and  a  hedge 
sparrow  is  twittering  incessantly,  and  it  is  as  if  each  note  she  uttered 
is  longer,  fresher  and  more  passionate  than  the  last,  and  as  if  she  never 
could  do  enough  to  express  what  she  has  to  say  —  and  up  there  the 
larks  are  singing,  and  each  bird  sings  for  itself,  and  the  wren  listens  to 
the  others,  and  never  tunes  its  note  to  theirs  —  and  yet  all  this  is  .  .   ." 

Never  before  had  Amrei  fallen  asleep  in  the  bright  daylight,  and 
especially  in  the  morning ;  and  now  she  had  drawn  her  kerchief  over 
her  eyes,  and  the  sunbeams  were  kissing  her  closed  lips,  which  were 
proudly  pressed  together  even  in  sleep,  and  the  bloom  upon  her 
cheek  deepened.  She  slept  a  whole  hour,  and  then  awoke  with  a 
start.  The  rider  on  the  grey  horse  had  ridden  to  her,  and  the  horse 
had  just  lifted  both  its  fore  feet,  and  they  were  about  to  fall  upon  her 
breast.  It  was  only  a  dream,  and  Amrei  looked  around  her  as  if  she 
had  suddenly  fallen  from  heaven.  She  was  astonished  to  see  where 
she  was,  and  she  looked  at  herself  with  wonder ;  but  the  sound  of 
music  quickly  aroused  her,  and  she  went  with  renewed  strength  back 
to  the  village,  where  the  gayeties  were  about  to  commence.  She  felt 
that  she  had  slept  away  all  the  troubles  of  the  day.  The  partners  now 
had  only  to  come.  She  could  dance  till  the  next  morning  without  rest 
and  without  fatigue. 

The  fresh  bloom  of  child's  sleep  lay  upon  her  countenance,  and 
every  one  looked  at  her  with  surprise.  She  went  to  the  dancing  hall  ; 
the  music  was  playing,  but  in  the  empty  space  there  were  no  dancers. 
Only  the  girls  who  had  been  hired  to-day  to  wait  on  the  guests  were 
dancing  about  with  each  other.  Crow-Zach  looked  at  Little  Barefoot 
for  a  long  time,  and  shook  his  head.  He  evidently  appeared  not  to 
know  her.  Amrei  passed  along  close  to  the  wall,  and  left  the  room. 
She  met  Dominic,  who  was  to-day  beaming  with  joy. 

"Pardon  me.  Is  the  young  lady  one  of  the  wedding  guests?"  he 
said. 

"  No.  I  am  only  a  servant,  and  came  with  Rosel,  the  sister  of  my 
mistress." 

"  Good.  Go  up  to  the  farm  to  my  wife,  and  tell  her  I  sent  you  — 
that  you  wish  to  help  her.  One  can't  have  too  many  bands  in  the  house 
to-day." 

"As  it  is  you,  I  will  do  it  willingly,"  Amrei  said,  and  went  on.  But 
on  her  way  thither  she  could  not  help  thinking  that  Dominic  had  also 
36 
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been  a  servant.  .  .  .  Yes,  and  such  a  thing  happens  but  once  in  a 
century ;  but  he  had  undergone  much  to  obtain  the  farm,  and  that  is 
the  worst  of  it. 

Dominic's  wife  bade  the  newcomer  —  who,  in  offering  her  services, 
had  immediately  drawn  off  her  jacket  and  asked  for  a  large  apron  with 
a  bodice  front  — a  friendly  welcome  ;  but  she  insisted  upon  Amrei  first 
refreshing  herself  before  she  waited  on  any  one.  Amrei  consented 
without  much  ceremony,  and  her  first  remark  won  Amelia's  favor,  for 
she  said  :  "  I  will  do  so  at  once.  I  confess  I  am  hungry,  and  I  will  not 
trouble  you  to  persuade  me." 

Amrei  now  stayed  in  the  kitchen  ;  and  she  handed  everything  so 
deftly  to  the  waiters,  and  knew  how  to  arrange  everything  so  quickly, 
that  the  farmer's  wife  said:  "You  two  Amreis  —  I  mean  you  and  my 
brother's  daughter  —  may  attend  to  everything,  and  I  will  remain  with 
the  guests." 

Amrei  of  the  Seven  Farms  —  or,  as  she  was  called,  the  "Butter 
Countess,"  was  known  far  and  wide  as  a  proud  and  haughty  girl  —  be- 
haved to  Little  Barefoot  with  unusual  kindness,  so  that  the  farmer's 
wife  said  to  her:  "It  is  a  pity  that  you  are  not  a  man  ;  I  believe  that 
Amrei  would  marry  you  on  the  spot,  and  would  not  send  you  off  like 
the  rest  of  her  suitors." 

"  I  have  a  brother  who  might  do,"  said  Little  Barefoot  playfully, 
"but  at  present  he  is  in  America." 

"  Leave  him  over  there,"  said  the  Butter  Countess.  "  It  were  well 
if  all  the  men  could  be  sent  over  there,  and  we  were  left  here  to  our- 
selves." 

Amrei  did  not  leave  the  farm  until  everything  was  finished,  and  when 
she  drew  off  her  apron  she  appeared  as  clean  and  unrumpled  as  when 
she  had  put  it  on. 

"  You  must  be  tired,  and  won't  be  able  to  dance,"  said  the  farmer's 
wife  to  Amrei,  as  she  was  going  off  with  her  gift.     But  Amrei  answered  : 

"  Tired  ?  It  was  only  play.  And,  believe  me,  I  feel  better  new  since 
I  have  done  something  to-day.  I  would  not  know  how  to  spend  a 
whole  day  in  merriment  alone  ;  and  that  was  certainly  the  cause  of  my 
being  so  sad  this  morning,  because  I  missed  something.  But  now  I 
am  prepared  for  the  holiday,  and  just  out  of  harness,  and  ready  for  the 
dance  —  if  I  only  could  get  a  partner." 

Amelia  did  not  know  how  to  show  Little  Barefoot  greater  honor, 
than  by  taking  her  through  the  house  like  a  distinguished  guest.  And 
in  the  bridal  chamber  she  showed  her  the  large  chests  filled  with 
wedding  presents,  and  opened  the  high  blue  presses,  upon  which 
were  inscribed  the  name  and  year,  and  packed  with  an  abundant  outfit 
of  linen,  all  tied  with  gay  ribbons  and  strewed  with  gilliflowers.  The 
bride's  wardrobe  consisted  of  at  least  thirty  dresses ;  and  beside  this 
there  was  the  high  bed,  the  cradle,  and  the  distaff  hung  about  with 
presents,  which  her  companions  had  given  her. 

"Ah  !  "  said  Little  Barefoot,  "  how  happy  must  be  the  daughter  of  a 
house  like  this." 

"  Are  you  envious  ? "  asked  the  farmer's  wife.  And  then  recollecting 
that  she  was  showing  all  these  things  to  a  poor  girl,  she  added  :  "  Believe 
me,  happiness  does  not  lie  in  having  many  things.  There  are  many 
more  happy  who  have  not  received  even  a  stocking  from  their  parents." 
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"Yes,  I  know  that,  and  I  am  not  at  all  envious  of  the  many  presents, 
but  because  your  child  thanks  you,  and  so  many  others,  for  the 
things  she  has  received.  Such  dresses  from  a  mother's  hand  must 
feel  doubly  warm." 

The  farmer's  wife  showed  how  well  pleased  she  was  with  Little 
Barefoot  by  accompanying  her  as  far  as  the  gate,  just  as  if  she  were  a 
lady  who  owned  eight  horses. 

When  Amrei  reached  the  dancing  hall,  everything  was  in  wild  con- 
fusion. She  remained  standing  at  first  timidly  at  the  entrance.  Where 
was  the  troop  of  children  who  used  to  dance  merrily  in  the  courtyard, 
enjoying  a  foretaste  of  their  future  life  ?  Alas !  the  children  were 
all  banished  by  the  high  authorities  of  the  State  Church  and  School, 
so  that  they  were  not  even  permitted  to  look  on,  let  alone  dance,  as  we 
saw  them  when  Amrei  was  a  child. 

This  was  another  of  those  stealthy  death-blows  dealt  by  the  exacting 
officials.  The  lonely  forester  paced  up  and  down  the  deserted  passage, 
across  which  people  occasionally  hurried. 

When  the  forester  saw  Amrei  approaching  with  beaming  face,  he 
went  up  to  her  and  said : 

"  Good  evening,  Amrei.  So  you  are  come,  too  ?  " 
Amrei  shivered  and  turned  pale  as  death.  Had  she  ever  done  any- 
thing deserving  of  punishment  ?  She  glanced  back  over  her  whole 
life  and  could  find  nothing,  and  yet  he  acted  as  familiarly  as  if  he  had 
once  punished  her.  With  this  thought  she  stood  shuddering  like  a 
criminal,  and  answered  at  last :  "  Thank  you,  I  know  no  reason  why 
you  should  be  so  familiar.     Do  you  wish  anything  ? " 

"  Ho,  ho  !     How  haughty  we  are.     I  will  not  eat  you.     You  might 
at  least  give  a  decent  answer.     Why  are  you  so  angry  ?     What  ?  " 
"  I  am  not  angry.     I  wish  to  harm  no  one.     I  am  but  a  simple  girl." 
"  Don't  be  so  hypocritical." 
"  How  do  you  know  what  I  am  ? " 
"  Because  you  flourish  your  light  around." 

"  What  ?  Where,  where  have  I  flourished  a  light  ?  I  always  take  a 
lantern  when  I  go  to  a  stable." 

The  forester  laughed  and  said  :  "  There,  there  —  those  brown  lights, 
that  is  what  you  flourish  about.  Those  eyes  of  yours  are  like  two  balls 
of  fire." 

"  Get  out  of  the  way  lest  they  scorch  you ;  that  powder  in  your  car- 
tridge box  might  blow  you  into  the  air." 

"  There  is  nothing  in  it,"  said  the  forester,  not  knowing  what  retort 
to  make  ;  "  but  you  have  scorched  me." 

"  I  see  nothing  of  it.  You  are  quite  sound  yet.  But  enough  ;  let 
me  go." 

"  I  am  not  detaining  you,  you  Touch-me-not.  You  will  make  a  sad 
life  for  him  who  loves  you." 

"  No  one  need  love  me,"  said  Amrei,  tearing 'herself  away  as  if  sud- 
denly freed  from  chains.  She  placed  herself  near  the  door,  where 
many  spectators  had  already  assembled.  A  new  dance  had  just  com- 
menced, and  she  felt  herself  swaying  in  time  to  the  music.  She  was 
as  pleased  with  having  made  a  good  retort  to  the  forester,  as  if  she  had 
gained  a  victory  over  the  whole  world.     But  he  was  soon  back  again, 
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and  stationed  himself  behind  Amrei,  speaking  all  sorts  of  nonsense  to 
her.  She  did  not  answer,  and  acted  as  if  she  heard  nothing.  She 
nodded  to  those  who  danced  by  her,  as  if  she  had  been  greeted  by 
them.  Only  when  the  forester  said :  "  If  I  were  able  to  marry,  I 
would  take  you,"  she  said : 

"  Take  what  ?     I  give  myself  to  no  one." 

The  forester  was  rejoiced  to  have  gotten  an  answer  at  last,  and  he 
continued : 

"  If  I  were  permitted  to  dance,  I  would  at  once  take  you  as  partner." 

"  I  don't  dance,"  said  Amrei. 

The  music  ceased  just  then,  and  Amrei  pressed  through  those  in 
front  of  her,  in  order  to  get  a  retired  seat ;  but  she  heard  some  one 
say  behind  her :  "  She  can  dance  better  than  any  one  in  the  whole 
county  side." 

( To  be  continued. ) 


Sarah   VVilltajns. 

CITY  MAID  TO  COUNTRY  LOVER. 


THINK  you,  dear,  that  I  could  love  you, 
Were  you  such  a  one  as  these  — 
Never  looking  up  above  you, 

Never  stirred  by  heavenly  breeze  ; 
With  their  calm  and  courtly  graces, 

Deadly  weak  and  false  at  heart, 
With  the  smile  upon  their  faces 
Ghastly  weary  of  its  part  ? 

No,  I  will  not  wrong  them,  dearest, 

Some  are  noble  men  and  true  ; 
And  I  need  not  dim  the  clearest, 

That  he  may  look  dull  by  you. 
Such  he  must  be,  my  one  planet, 

Bright  with  myriads,  or  alone, 
As  your  Greek,  howe'er  you  scan  it, 

Is  the  finest  language  known. 

Think  you,  dear,  that  I  go  laughing 

All  the  busy  day  along, 
Gaily  wine  of  pleasure  quaffing, 

Deep  in  picture  or  in  song  ? 
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Know  you  not  there  is  no  pleasure 

But  is  holy  on  one  side  ? 
That  I  keep  for  you,  my  treasure, 

Share  with  you  at  eventide. 

Know  you  not  the  garish  real 

Never  yet  a  maid  enticed  ? 
That  a  woman's  one  ideal 

Must  be  something  like  the  Christ ; 
With  the  God-like,  through  the  human, 

Shining  crystalline  and  clear  ? 
Would  you  really  win  a  woman  ? 

Be  her  sanctuary,  dear. 


DR.  DABNEY'S  REPLY  TO  GENERAL  EARLY. 


Gen.  J.  A.  Early  : 

My  dear  General: 

WHILE  your  interesting  article  on  the  first  battle  of  Manassas 
does  me  more  than  justice,  in  ascribing  to  me  "  ability,  learn- 
ing, conscientiousness,  and  earnest  search  for  the  truth,"  I  think  it  does 
me  less  than  justice,  in  charging  me  with  "being  imposed  upon  by 
some  of  the  current  fictions  in  regard  to  this  battle,  and  incorporating 
them  in  his  life  of  Gen.  Jackson."  Upon  comparing  your  narrative 
and  my  own,  I  can  find  but  two  real  variations  between  us :  one  is,  that 
I  affirm,  you  doubt,  the  christening  of  the  1st  Va.  Brigade  by  the 
heroic  Bee,  as  the  "  Stonewall ; "  the  other  is,  that  I  support  Gen.  Jack- 
son in  his  opinion  that  the  attempt  should  have  been  made  to  push  our 
victory,  while  you  support  Gen.  Johnston  in  his  opinion  that  it  was 
impracticable. 

Before  speaking  of  these,  let  me  say,  that  I  then  concurred,  as  I 
now  do,  in  your  estimate  of  the  fables  of  the  newspaper  correspon- 
dents and  the  "bomb-proof"  critics.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever 
troubled  myself  to  read  one  of  their  lucubrations  upon  this  battle :  I 
do  remember  that  I  made  no  use  whatever  of  them  as  materials  in 
writing  my  narrative  of  it.  Although  I  had  been  nothing  but  a  civilian, 
what  little  I  know  about  the  art  of  war  was  learned  in  a  school  at 
least  as  practical  as  West  Point,  and  under  one  of  the  greatest  of 
teachers, —  beside  Gen.  Jackson's  saddle,  and  in  the  smoke  of  battle. 
The  only  materials  which  I  used  in  writing  my  account  of  the  battle  of 
the  first  Manassas  were  the  following :  my  own  observations  on  the  field, 
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upon  which  I  was  present  during  the  whole  engagement ;  the  letters  of 
Gen.  Jackson  to  his  family,  detailing,  in  his  own  words,  the  doings  of 
his  command  ;  the  official  reports  of  Gens.  Johnston,  Beauregard,  and 
Jackson,  which  were  carefully  studied ;  the  original  orders  of  Gen. 
Beauregard  touching  the  proposed  advance  upon  Centreville  ;  auto- 
graph correspondence  between  Gens.  Beauregard  and  Ewell,  concern- 
ing those  orders  and  their  miscarriage,  explaining  the  whole  plan,  and 
exculpating  Gen.  Ewell, —  with  statements  verbally  received  from  Gen. 
Ewell,  Cols.  Withers,  Harper,  and  Baylor,  and  the  members  of  Gen. 
Jackson's  staff.     Pretty  good  material  this  :  was  it  not  ? 

Let  me  also  premise  an  explanation  of  three  points  which  you  may 
have  understood  me  as  misstating.  If  you  will  read  my  narrative  more 
carefully,  you  will  find  that  I  do  not  fall  into  the  error  of  making  Gen. 
Beauregard  the  commander-in-chief  over  Gen.  Johnston,  but  imply  the 
contrary.  It  was  impossible  that  I  could  fall  into  this  error,  for  I  was 
told  by  Gen.  Beauregard  himself  during  the  progress  of  the  battle,  (very 
much  to  my  surprise  at  the  moment,  for  I  had  not  known  before  that  Gen. 
J.  outranked  him)  that  Gen.  Johnston  was  in  command  ;  and  I  was 
sent  to  him  to  deliver  a  message  to  him  as*  commander-in-chief. 
Second  :  I  do  not  misstate  the  facts  as  to  Holmes'  brigade.  My 
words  are,  (speaking  of  the  closing  scene  of  the  battle)  Holmes'  bri- 
gade was  "  now  at  hand."  I  saw  a  gallant  officer  ride  up  to  Gen. 
Johnston,  (who  I  was  told  was  Col.  Lay)  and  exclaim  in  words  to  this 
effect :  "  General,  Holmes'  Brigade  has  been  embarrassed  about  finding 
the  right  road,  but  I  have  gotten  them  straight  at  last,  and  they  are 
just  arriving."  To  this  Gen.  Johnston  answered,  in  his  prompt,  deci- 
sive way:  "Just  in  good  time,  sir.  Ask  Gen.  Holmes  to  send  forward 
his  battery,  and  post  it  just  there,  to  beat  off  that  column  of  the 
enemy" — pointing  to  a  heavy  column  then  approaching  the  Stone 
Bridge,  to  make  a  last  essay  at  retrieving  the  day.  Accordingly,  I 
saw  this  battery  in  a  very  few  moments  take  the  position  pointed  out, 
and  open  briskly  on  the  enemy,  who  immediately  broke.  I  was  always 
under  the  impression  that  Gen.  Holmes'  infantry  took  no  actual  part 
in  the  battle,  in  which  you  confirm  me.  The  third  point  is  this :  per- 
haps you  misunderstood  me  as  adopting  the  canard,  that  Gen.  Kirby 
Smith  stopped  the  train  west  of  the  Junction,  and  moved  without 
orders  to  the  sound  of  the  firing.  If  you  will  examine  my  language, 
you  will  find  that  I  do  not.  I  speak,  just  as  you  do,  of  his  opportune 
arrival,  and  of  his  "  marching  direct  to  the  field  ;  "  by  which  I  designed 
to  express  the  promptitude  with  which  he  left  the  Junction  immediately 
on  his  reaching  it. 

But  about  Gen.  Bee's  memorable  words,  we  do  differ ;  and  I  believe 
I  am  right  and  you  are  wrong.  I  relied  upon  the  words  of  Gen.  Wm. 
Baylor,  then  major  of  the  5th  Va.  regiment,  and  next  to  him,  on 
the  statement  of  Col.  A.  S.  Pendleton.  Both  of  these  are  in  soldier's 
graves.  Gen.  Baylor  gave  me  the  incident  as  certainly  authentic,  within 
the  week  of  the  battle.  And  I  still  remember  a  connected  circum- 
stance, which  impressed  Baylor's  statements  indelibly  on  my  mem- 
ory. Harper's  5th  Va.  regiment  being  on  the  right  of  Jackson's  bri- 
gade, was  next  the  position  last  assumed  by  Bee.  The  latter,  in  the 
excitement  of  the  hour,  had  uttered  some  criticism  on  the  handling  of 
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the  5th  regiment,  which  was  instantly  resented  by  Baylor  and  the  field 
officers  of  that  regiment ;  and  a  brief  but  angry  altercation  between 
Bee  and  Baylor  had  followed.  But  after  the  battle,  Baylor  having 
heard  his  tribute  to  the  1st  Brigade,  and  seen  his  gallant  death,  all  of 
which  occurred  in  a  short  space,  lamented  his  own  resentment,  and 
told  me  that  he  grieved  much  that  he  could  never  offer  the  hand  of 
friendship  and  reconciliation.  He  had  also  written  with  a  pencil  on  a 
little  scrap  of  paper  some  words,  which  he  told  me,  he  was  convinced,  by 
careful  recollection  and  comparison  with  other  bystanders,  were  just 
the  words  Bee  used  when  rallying  his  own  men  for  their  last  stand. 
Of  these  I  took  a  copy. 

The  last  point  of  difference  between  us,  concerning  the  propriety  of 
an  attempt  to  push  the  victory,  must,  I  suppose,  remain  very  much  a 
difference  of  opinion  rather  than  of  fact.  But  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  source  whence  I  derived  my  opinion.  I  should  never 
have  presumed,  in  a  published  life  of  a  great  soldier,  to  obtrude  my 
own  inexperienced  judgment  upon  this  question.  Nor  did  I  echo  the 
crude  opinion  of  the  ill-informed  rabble,  or  of  conceited,  bomb-proof 
critics.  The  opinion  which  I  defended  was  that  advanced  by  Gen. 
Jackson  himself;  that  which  he  expressed  to  his  staff  the  evening  of 
the  battle  ;  that  which  he  emphatically  asserted  to' me  in  private  many 
months  afterward,  and  which  he  was  accustomed  to  the  last  to  advocate 
pertinaciously  ;  as  witness  his  private  conference  with  Col.  Boteler,  at 
Berkeley,  in  Charles'  City,  after  the  campaign  of  the  Chickahominy.  And 
my  purpose  in  arguing  the  question  was  to  defend  Gen.  Jackson's  credit 
as  a  soldier. 

I  would  also  beg  you  to  notice  the  extent  of  the  position  I  defend. 
I  expressly  state,  that  I  did  not  presume  any  one  held  the  Confederate 
authorities  responsible  for  failing  to  take  Washington,  but  only  for  fail- 
ing to  try.  Would  it  not  have  been  far  better  for  the  army,  for  the 
country,  for  our  reputation  in  the  enemy's  country,  that  the  victory 
should  have  been  pushed  so  far  at  least  as  to  threaten  Washington, 
and  appear  before  its  walls  ?  You  mention  the  strength  of  Runyan's 
Federal  division,  which  had  not  been  disorganized  ;  the  works  about 
Alexandria  and  Arlington,  the  lack  of  means  of  crossing  the  Poto- 
mac ;  the  war  ships  ;  the  lack  of  siege  guns,  as  obstacles  which  would 
have  been  insuperable.  Well  ;  suppose  so.  Still  it  would  have  been 
far  the  wiser  policy  to  have  let  our  victorious  men  pursue  the  routed 
enemy,  whip  them  into  the  very  gates  of  those  impregnable  bulwarks, 
and  plant  their  triumphant  banners  proudly  against  them  ;  it  would 
have  been  far  better  to  let  the  army  see  and  test  those  obstacles,  at 
least  to  a  little  degree.  For  then,  they  and  the  country  would  have 
been  satisfied.  As  it  is,  they  were,  and  are,  profoundly  dissatisfied 
upon  the  question  whether  all  the  fruit  of  the  victory  was  saved  which 
was  in  our  reach. 

The  above  view  is  on  the  assumption  that  our  chances  of  a  coup  de 
main  were,  in  fact,  worth  nothing.  But  I  am  still  to  be  convinced  of 
this, —  I  still  believe  with  Gen.  Jackson,  that  they  were,  worth  a  great 
deal  had  they  been  skilfully  handled.  Remember,  the  thing  which  we 
wished  to  see  tried  was  not  to  ford  a  navigable  river,  nor  to  besiege 
great  works  without  a  siege  train,  nor  to  fight  a  fleet  of  war-ships  with 
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muskets  and  bayonets.  But  we  desired  that  the  works  at  Arlington 
(which  commanded  the  city)  should  be  threatened  with  a  prompt,  yet 
prudent  audacity,  that  we  might  see  whether  the  enemy's  confusion,  of 
which  we  had  such  evidence,  might  not  even  lead  to  their  evacuation. 
We  desired,  if  this  did  not  occur,  to  have  the  communications  between 
Patterson  and  the  panic-struck  capital  cut  by  a  prompt  crossing  of  the 
Potomac  above  Georgetown,  in  the  hope  that  this  step  might  either 
procure  the  evacuation  of  Washington  or  the  occurrence  of  another 
successful  battle  with  a  divided  foe,  or  both.  These  chances,  I  repeat, 
were  worth  the  trying.  You  will  find,  General,  that  such  is  still  the 
fixed  opinion,  not  only  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  sensible  men  of  the 
country,  but  of  the  fighting  men  and  officers  of  the  army,  as  well  as  of 
the  bomb-proof  critics.  How  natural  that  they  should  cleave  to  this 
opinion,  when  they  see  how  it  was  virtually  avouched  and  acted  on  by 
our  "  Great  Captain,"  Lee,  after  the  second  Manassas.  His  proceed- 
ings showed  very  plainly  what  he  would  have  done,  when,  after  a  less 
decisive  rout  of  the  enemy,  and  with  the  full  knowledge  that  Washington 
was  held  this  time  by  a  competent  officer  (Gen.  McClellan)  and  a  strong 
army,  he  yet  followed  the  very  programme  I  have  indicated.  (And 
this  programme  would  still  have  been  a  glorious  success,  notwithstand- 
ing the  greater  obstacles,  but  for  the  shameful  straggling  of  a  part  of 
our  men,  as  is  testified  by  our  best  officers  on  the  ground.)  Again, 
you  will  have  to  pardon  us,  General,  for  sticking  to  our  opinion,  that 
the  chances  were  at  least  worth  trying,  when  we  see  how  gallantly  the 
victor  at  Monocacy,  in  1S64,  pushed  a  somewhat  similar  opportunity, 
with  his  little,  foot-sore,  war-worn  corps  of  10,000  men,  against  this 
same  city,  now  elaborately  fortified,  and  how  near  he  came  to  cap- 
turing it. 

You  mention  Gen.  Johnston's  ingenious,  elegant,  and  caustic  criti- 
cism of  my  history,  published  in  Selma ;  but  you  seem  never  to  have 
met  with  my  reply.  The  Selma  Messenger,  Richmond  Dispatch,  and  a 
few  other  papers  which  had  published  the  attack,  admitted  my  defence. 
The  most  of  the  Southern  papers  which  circulated  Gen.  J.'s  strictures, 
treated  me  most  unjustly,  in  declining  access  for  me  to  their  columns  ; 
although  my  only  motive  to  be  heard,  as  I  told  them,  was  to  prevent 
my  imperfect  work  from  being  depreciated  any  more  than  it  deserved  to 
be,  because  it  was  nearly  the  only  patrimony  of  a  widow  and  an  orphan 
who  should  be  dear  to  every  patriot's  heart.  As  for  the  Northern 
papers,  they,  of  course,  printed  garbled  extracts  of  Gen.  Johnston's 
criticisms,  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  as  though  he  had  asserted  my 
whole  book  to  be  false  and  worthless.  I  ask  you  to  read  my  answer. 
You  will  then  find  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  errors  of 
numbers,  (for  which  I  thankfully  accepted  Gen.  Johnston's  correction) 
I  sustained  every  position  of  fact  by  military  testimony  of  the  most 
irresistible  nature,  and  that  I  also  justified  every  position  of  inference. 
I  have  not  heard  the  opinion  of  a  single  military  man  who  read  both 
papers,  and  I  have  heard  a  good  many,  who  does  not  assure  me  that 
my  defence  is,,  in  substance,  good  and  sufficient.  When  you  read  it, 
you  will  think  so  too. 

I  see  from  the  newspapers  that  your  persecutors  have  dropped  their 
pursuit  of  you,  and  that  you  are  now  free  to  return  to  the  South,  if  you 
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please.  I  do  not  know  whether  to  congratulate  you  or  not,  or  whether 
I  can  speak  of  you  as  "returning  from  exile,"  when  you  come  to  a  land 
where  all  the  honest  people  are  virtual  exiles  in  their  own  homes. 

I  am,  dear  General,  as  ever,  yours  truly, 

R.  L.  Dabney. 


Bayard  Taylor. 

BERTHOLD  AUERBACH * 


ALTHOUGH  first  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  most  American 
readers  by  his  story  of  "  On  the  Heights,"  Berthold  Auerbach 
has  been  for  thirty  years  a  familiar  name  in  Germany.  He  is  one  of 
the  small  number  of  authors  who  have  risen  prominently  above  that  dead 
level  of  elegant  mediocrity  which  has  been  the  affliction  of  German 
literature  in  our  generation  ;  and  the  place  he  has  taken  is  there  so 
well  assured,  and  so  generally  conceded,  that  we  shall  have  no  difficulty 
in  rendering  it  clear  to  those  who  now  make  his  acquaintance  for  the 
first  time. 

Auerbach  was  born  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  in  the  little  village  of 
Nordstetten,  on  the  Suabian  side  of  the  Black  Forest,  on  the  28th  of 
February,  1812.  His  parents,  being  Jews,  were  inspired  by  the  signs 
of  the  active  and  impressible  intellect  which  he  showed  as  a  child,  with 
a  hope  that  he  might  become  a  light  of  the  Synagogue,  and  they  de- 
voted him  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  theology.  In  Carlsruhe,  where  he 
studied,  he  also  attended  the  Gymnasium,  and  gave  a  portion  of  his  time 
to  the  classical  branches.  While  completing  his  studies  at  the  Univer- 
sities of  Tubingen,  Munich,  and  Heidelberg,  he  gradually  neglected 
Hebrew  theology  for  philosophy,  history,  and  literature,  and  it  was  not 
many  years  before  the  Hebrew  element,  so  conspicuous  in  his  early 
works,  entirely  disappeared  from  his  contributions  to  literature. 

His  student-years  were  characterized  by  many  privations  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune,  the  most  important  of  which  was  his  arrest  in  1835, 
on  account  of  his  connection  with  a  secret  political  society.  He  was 
confined  for  some  months  in  the  fortress  of  Hohenasperg,  in  which 
the  unfortunate  poet  Schubarth  had  languished  for  ten  years,  half  a 
century  before.  On  being  released,  he  determined  to  devote  his  life 
exclusively  to  literature.     His  first  work,  which  appeared  in  the  follow- 

*  Reprinted  from  Advance  Sheets  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Leypoldt  &  Holt,  New  York,  from 
their  Authorised  Edition  of  "  The  Villa  on  the  Rhine,"  and  entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in 
the  year  1869,  by  Turnbull  &  Murdoch,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  "District 
of  Maryland. 
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ing  year,  was  an  essay  entitled  "Judaism  and  Recent  Literature,"  which 
he  designed  to  illustrate  by  a  series  of  romances  taken  from  the  history 
of  the  Jewish  race,  under  the  collective  title  of  "  The  Ghetto."  Only 
two  works  of  the  projected  series,  however,  were  completed — "  Spinoza," 
published  in  1837,  and  "Poet  and  Merchant,"  which  appeared  two 
years  later.  Both  these  works  attracted  much  attention  in  the  literary 
world,  and  were  the  means  of  making  the  author's  name  known,  although 
they  did  not  become  generally  popular.  His  studies  for  the  former  led 
him  to  undertake  the  translation  of  Spinoza's  works,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  five  volumes,  in  Stuttgart,  in  the  year  1841. 

With  these  works  terminated  the  first  period  of  Auerbach's  career  as 
an  author.  The  reputation  which  they  achieved  for  him  gave  him  admit- 
tance to  the  society  of  other  authors  and  scholars,  and  his  mind  was  thus 
insensibly  led  to  broader  and  more  important  paths.  From  the  literary 
circle  of  Wurtemberg  —  Uhland,  Schawb,  Kerner,  and  others  —  he 
extended  his  acquaintance  to  that  other  and  very  different  circle  whose 
headquarters  were  then  at  Diisseldorf,  and  whose  prominent  members 
were  Immermann,  Grabbe,  and  the  young  Freiligrath.  In  the  year  1842, 
while  residing  at  Cologne,  he  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  father, 
to  whom  he  was  strongly  attached.  For  a  week  or  two  afterward  he 
wandered,  alone,  about  the  Drachenfels,  and  among  the  forests  of 
the  Seven  Mountains,  his  mind  entirely  given  up  to  memories  of  his 
boyish  home,  and  the  quaint  peasant-life  of  those  remote  villages  of  the 
Black  Forest.  During  this  lonely  ramble  he  conceived  the  idea  of  repre- 
senting human  nature  as  he  had  personally  observed  it  in  those  humble 
associations,  instead  of  seeking  it  in  minds  like  that  of  Spinoza  or  in 
the  Ghettos  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  first  series  of  his  Dorfgeschkhteti 
(Village  Stories)  appeared  the  following  year. 

The  delight  with  which  this  work  was  hailed  —  its  immediate  and 
thorough  popularity  —  determined,  thenceforth,  the  field  of  his  literary 
activity. 

German  fiction,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  treading  (not  very  success- 
fully, if  we  except  the  novels  of  Willibald  Alexis)  in  the  path  of  Scott. 
Only  one  author  of  real  genius  —  Immermann  —  had,  in  his  "  Miinch- 
hausen,"  produced  a  story  of  Westphalian  farmer-life,  which  detached 
from  its  satirical  envelopment,  still  remains  one  of  the  most  admirable 
pictures  of  the  characters  and  ways  of  the  people  ever  written  in  Germany. 
Auerbach  can  therefore  scarcely  be  called  the  pioneer  in  this  field,  but 
he  was  certainly  the  first  German  author  who  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
it.  His  "  Village  Stories  "  are  models  of  simple,  picturesque,  pathetic 
narration.  While  he  is  as'true  to  the  features  and  fortunes  of  common 
life  as  Immermann,  he  is  less  coarsely  realistic.  A  soft  idyllic  atmo- 
sphere lies  upon  his  pictures,  and  the  rude  and  not  wholly  admirable 
peasant-life  of  the  Black  Forest  is  lifted  into  a  region  of  poetry. 

The"  Village  Stories"  were  not  only  read  all  over  Germany,  but  they 
at  once  reappeared  in  English,  Dutch,  and  Swedish  translations.*  A 
second  series,  which  proved  to  be  even  more  popular  than  the  first,  was 
published  in  1849,  and  for  a  year  or  two  thereafter,  the  revolutionary 
events  in  Germany  seem  to  have  interfered  with  his  literary  labors. 

_  *  An  excellent  translation,  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Goepp,  was  published  five  or  six  years  ago,  in 
Philadelphia,  but  —  a  fact  difficult  to  understand  —  attracted  no  attention  at  the  time. 
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He  was  a  moderate  —  or,  one  might  rather  say,  recalling  the  fantastic 
movements  of  that  period  —  a  steady- /leaded  Democrat,  and  was  thus  not 
drawn  into  rash  and  fruitless  undertakings,  though  he  sympathized 
thoroughly  with  the  principles  at.  stake.  He  was  in  Vienna  during  the 
most  eventful  clays  of  the  Revolution,  and  related  his  experiences  in  a 
work  entitled  "  A  Diary  in  Vienna,  from  Latour  to  Windischgratz." 

The  success  of  the  Fran  Professoriti —  which,  I  believe,  was  one  of 
the  last  stories  of  the  second  series  —  induced  Auerbach  to  use  his 
material  for  romances,  giving  them  a  more  complete  and  artistic  de- 
velopment than  the  brief  stories  would  allow.  He  resided  during  this 
period  in  Dresden,  but  his  summers  were  devoted  to  excursions  among 
the  villages  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  to  newer  and  more  careful  studies 
of  the  people. 

The  first  of  these  works,  "BarfussleV  (Little  Barefoot),  appeared  in 
1S56.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
idyls  of  humble  life  in  any  language.  Its  delicate  humor  and  pathos 
almost  defy  translation,  and  are  by  no  means  reproduced  in  the  English 
version  which  appeared  soon  afterward.  This  work,  with  its  succes- 
sors, "  Joseph  in  the  Snow,"  and  "  Edelweiss,"  were  at  once  accepted 
as  classics,  and  Auerbach  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  school,  with 
many  and  clever  imitators  springing  up  on  all  sides,  yet  none  of  them 
competent  to  endanger  his  supremacy. 

As  early  as  the  year  1845  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  an  Almanac 
for  the  people,  which,  while  attracting  them  by  stories  and  illustrations, 
should  also  contain  papers  on  politics,  political  economy,  and  science, 
adapted  to  their  understanding.  Such  an  almanac,  under  the  title  of 
Der  Gevattcrsmann  (the  "  Gaffer,"  or  "  Gossip  "),  he  established,  and 
continued  for  six  or  eight  years.  It  was  then  relinquished  for  a  com- 
pleter form  of  annual  publication,  which  still  appears  with  the  title  of 
"  Auerbach's  Volkscalendar."  Each  number  of  the  latter  contains  one 
or  two  of  his  stories  drawn  from  the  life  of  the  people,  and  these  have 
already  accumulated  to  a  number  sufficient  to  form  two  or  three  vol- 
umes, of  a  character  distinct  from,  yet  equally  original  with,  the  "  Vil- 
lage Stories." 

"  On  the  Heights  "  was  Auerbach's  first  essay  in  that  broader  and 
more  comprehensive  field  of  fiction,  which  is  to  our  day  what  the 
drama  was  to  former  centuries.  His  success  in  Germany  has  not  been 
inferior  to  that  of  his  less  ambitious  works.  A  higher  quality  of  genius 
is  revealed  in  the  fine,  indirect  irony  which  colors  his  pictures  of  life 
at  a  German  court,  and  he  has  shown  no  little  skill  in  interweaving  this 
life  with  that  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  people.  No  romance,  since 
Frey tag's  Soil  und  Haben  (Debit  and  Credit),  has  been  more  generally 
read  in  Germany. 

Auerbach  belongs,  indisputably,  not  only  to  the  class  of  self-made 
men,  but  to  the  class  of  authors  who  possess  independent  creative 
power.  His  continued  success  has  never  beguiled  him  to  careless  over- 
confidence  in  himself  j  his  studies  for  each  new  work  are  as  thoroughly 
and  conscientiously  made  as  if  it  were  the  first,  and  should  deter- 
mine his  place  in  literature.  His  sense  of  the  literary  art  has  matured 
with  his  years,  and  a  careful  reader  of  his  works  can  easily  detect  his  pro- 
gress toward  an  ideal  of  proportion,  of  balanced  strength,  such  as  only 
presents  itself  to  genuine  and  unfaltering  intellectual  effort. 
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Personally,  Auerbach  is  somewhat  undersized,  strong  and  stout  of 
body,  with  a  vigorous,  compact  head.  His  expansive  brow,  and  large, 
lively,  merry,  gray  eyes  indicate  both  the  thinker  and  the  observer.  A 
fresh,  genial  bonhommie  characterizes  his  whole  appearance.  He  is 
gay,  witty,  brilliant  in  conversation,  an  admirable  raconteur,  and  with  a 
natural  gift  of  improvisation,  which  he  has  never  cared  to  cultivate. 
His  present  residence  is  Berlin,  where  he  moves  independently  through 
all  ranks  of  society,  from  the  Court-circle  to  the  associations  of  work- 
ing-men, and  the  commonest  diversions  of  the  people,  in  whom  he  still 
believes,  and  for  whom  he  will  always  labor. 

B.  T. 


The  Overland  Monthly. 

THE  OUTCASTS  OF  POKER  FLAT. 


AS  Mr.  John  Oakhurst,  gambler,  stepped  into  the  main  street  of 
Poker  Flat  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-third  of  November, 
1850,  he  was  conscious  of  a  change  in  its  moral  atmosphere  from  the 
preceding  night.  Two  or  three  men,  conversing  earnestly  together, 
ceased  as  he  approached,  and  exchanged  significant  glances.  There 
was  a  Sabbath  lull  in  the  air,  which,  in  a'settlement  unused  to  Sabbath 
influences,  looked  ominous. 

Mr.  Oakhurst's  calm,  handsome  face  betrayed  small  concern  of  these 
indications.  Whether  he  was  conscious  of  any  predisposing  cause,  was 
another  question.  "  I  reckon  they're  after  somebody,"  he  reflected  ; 
"likely  it's  me."  He  returned  to  his  pocket  the  handkerchief  with 
which  he  had  been  whipping  away  the  red  dust  of  Poker  Flat  from  his 
neat  boots,  and  quietly  discharged  his  mind  of  any  further  conjecture. 

In  point  of  fact,  Poker  Flat  was  "  after  somebody."  It  had  lately 
suffered  the  loss  of  several  thousand  dollars,  two  valuable  horses,  and 
a  prominent  citizen.  It  was  experiencing  a  spasm  of  virtuous  reac- 
tion, quite  as  lawless  and  ungovernable  as  any  of  the  acts  that  had  pro- 
voked it.  A  secret  committee  had  determined  to  rid  the  town  of  all 
improper  persons.  This  was  done  permanently  in  regard  of  two  men 
who  were  then  hanging  from  the  boughs  of  a  sycamore  in  the  gulch, 
and  temporarily  in  the  banishment  of  certain  other  objectionable  char- 
acters. I  regret  to  say  that  some  of  these  were  ladies.  It  is  but  due 
to  the  sex,  however,  to  state  that  their  impropriety  was  professional, 
and  it  was  only  in  such  easily  established  standards  of  evil  that  Poker 
Flat  ventured  to  sit  in  judgment. 

Mr.  Oakhurst  was  right  in  supposing  that  he  was  included  in  this 
category.     A  few  of  the  committee  had  urged   hanging  him  as  a  pos- 
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sible  example,  and  a  sure  method  of  reimbursing  themselves  from  his 
pockets  of  the  sums  he  had  won  from  them.  "It's  agin  justice,"  said 
Jim  Wheeler,  "  to  let  this  yer  young  man  from  Roaring  Camp — an 
entire  stranger  —  carry  away  our  money."  But  a  crude  sentiment  of 
equity  residing  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  win  from  Mr.  Oakhurst,  overruled  this  narrower  local  prejudice. 

Mr.  Oakhurst  received  his  sentence  with  philosophic  calmness,  none 
the  less  coolly,  that  he  was  aware  of  the  hesitation  of  his  judges.  He 
was  too  much  of  a  gambler  not  to  accept  Fate.  With  him  life  was  at 
best  an  uncertain  game,  and  he  recognized  the  usual  percentage  in 
favor  of  the  dealer. 

A  body  of  armed  men  accompanied  the  deported  wickedness  of 
Poker  Flat  to  the  outskirts  of  the  settlement.  Besides  Mr.  Oakhurst, 
who  was  known  to  be  a  coolly  desperate  man,  and  for  whose  intimida- 
tion the  armed  escort  was  intended,  the  expatriated  party  consisted  of 
a  young  woman  familiarly  known  as  "  The  Duchess  ; "  another,  who  had 
gained  the  infelicitous  title  of  "  Mother  Shipton,"  and  "  Uncle  Billy," 
a  suspected  sluice-robber  and  confirmed  drunkard.  The  cavalcade  pro- 
voked no  comments  from  the  spectators,  nor  was  any  word  uttered  by 
the  escort.  Only  when  the  gulch  which  marked  the  uttermost  limit  of 
Poker  Flat  was  reached,  the  leader  spoke  briefly  and  to  the  point. 
The  exiles  were  forbidden  to  return  at  the  peril  of  their  lives. 

As  the  escort  disappeared  their  pent-up  feelings  found  vent  in  a  few 
hysterical  tears  from  "  The  Duchess,"  some  bad  language  from  Mother 
Shipton,  and  a  Partheian  volley  of  expletives  from  Uncle  Billy. 

The  philosophic  Oakhurst  alone  remained  silent.  He  listened  calm- 
ly to  Mother  Shipton's  desire  to  cut  somebody's  heart  out,  to  the  re- 
peated statements  of  "  The  Duchess  "  that  she  would  die  in  the  road, 
and  to  the  alarming  oaths  that  seemed  to  be  bumped  out  of  Uncle  Billy 
as  he  rode  forward.  With  the  easy  good-humor  characteristic  of  his 
class,  he  insisted  upon  exchanging  his  own  riding  horse,  "  Five  Spot," 
for  the  sorry  mule  which  the  Duchess  rode.  But  even  this  act  did  not 
draw  the  party  into  any  closer  sympathy.  The  young  woman  read- 
justed her  somewhat  draggled  plumes  with  a  feeble,  faded  coquetry  ; 
Mother  Shipton  eyed  the  possessor  of  "  Five  Spot "  with  malevolence, 
and  Uncle  Billy  included  the  whole  party  in  one  sweeping  anathema. 

The  road  to  Sandy  Bar  —  a  camp  that  not  having  yet  experienced 
the  regenerating  influences  of  Poker  Flat,  consequently  seemed  to  offer 
some  invitation  to  the  emigrants  —  lay  over  a  steep  mountain  range.  It 
was  distant  a  clay's  severe  journey.  In  that  advanced  season,  the  party 
soon  passed  out  of  the  moist,  temperate  regions  of  the  foot-hills,  into 
the  dry,  cold,  bracing  air  of  the  Sierras.  The  trail  was  narrow  and 
difficult.  At  noon  the  Duchess,  rolling  out  of  her  saddle  upon  the 
ground,  declared  her  intention  of  going  no  further,  and  the  party  halted. 

The  spot  was  singularly  wild  and  impressive.  A  wooded  amphi- 
theatre, surrounded  on  three  sides  by  precipitous  cliffs  of  naked  gran- 
ite, sloped  gently  toward  the  crest  of  another  precipice  that  over- 
looked the  valley.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  most  suitable  spot  for  a 
camp,  had  camping  been  advisable.  But  Mr.  Oakhurst  knew  that 
scarcely  half  the  journey  to  Sandy  Bar  was  accomplished,  and  the  party 
were  not  equipped  or  provisioned  for  delay.    This  fact  he  pointed  out  to 
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his  companions  curtly,  with  a  philosophic  commentary  on  the  folly  of 
"  throwing  up  their  hand  before  the  game  was  played  out."  But  they 
were  furnished  with  liquor,  which  in  this  emergency  stood  them  in  place 
of  food,  fuel,  rest  and  prescience.  In  spite  of  his  remonstrances,  it 
was  not  long  before  they  were  more  or  less  under  its  influence.  Uncle 
Billy  passed  rapidly  from  a  bellicose  state  into  one  of  stupor,  the  Duchess 
became  maudlin,  and  Mother  Shipton  snored.  Mr.  Oakhurst  alone  re- 
mained erect,  leaning  against  a  rock,  calmly  surveying  them. 

Mr.  Oakhurst  did  not  drink.  It  interfered  with  a  profession  which 
required  coolness,  impassiveness  and  presence  of  mind,  and,  in  his  own 
language,  he  "couldn't  afford  it."  As  he  gazed  at  his  recumbent  fel- 
low-exiles, the  loneliness  begotten  of  his  pariah-trade,  his  habits  of  life, 
his  very  vices,  for  the  first  time  seriously  oppressed  him.  He  bestirred 
himself  in  dusting  his  black  clothes,  washing  his  hands  and  face,  and 
other  acts  characteristic  of  his  studiously  neat  habits,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment forgot  his  annoyance.  The  thought  of  deserting  his  weaker  and 
more  pitiable  companions  never  perhaps  occurred  to  him.  Yet  he 
could  not  help  feeling  the  want  of  that  excitement,  which  singularly 
enough  was  most  conducive  to  that  calm  equanimity  for  which  he  was 
notorious.  He  looked  at  the  gloomy  walls  that  rose  a  thousand  feet 
sheer  above  the  circling  pines  around  him  ;  at  the  sky,  ominously 
clouded  ;  at  the  valley  below,  already  deepening  into  shadow.  And 
doing  so,  suddenly  he  heard  his  own  name  called. 

A  horseman  slowly  ascended  the  trail.  In  the  fresh,  open  face  of  the 
new-comer,  Mr.  Oakhurst  recognized  Tom  Simson,  otherwise  known  as 
"  The  Innocent  "  of  Sandy  Bar.  He  had  met  him  some  months  before 
over  a  "  little  game,"  and  had,  with  perfect  equanimity,  won  the  entire 
fortune  —  amounting  to  some  forty  dollars  —  of  that  guileless  youth. 
After  the  game  was  finished,  Mr.  Oakhurst  drew  the  youthful  specula- 
tor behind  the  door,  and  thus  addressed  him  :  "  Tontmy,  you're  a  good 
little  man,  but  you  can't  gamble  worth  a  cent.  Don't  try  it  over 
again."  He  then  handed  him  the  money  back,  pushed  him  gently  from 
the  room,  and  so  made  a  devoted  slave  of  Tom  Simson. 

There  was  a  remembrance  of  this  in  his  boyish  and  enthusiastic 
greeting  of  Mr.  Oakhurst.  He  had  started,  he  said,  to  go  to  Poker 
Flat  to  seek  his  fortune.  "Alone?"  No,  not  exactly  alone;  in  fact 
—  a  giggle — he  had  run  away  with  Piney  Woods.  Didn't  Mr.  Oak- 
hurst remember  Piney?  She  that  used  to  wait  on  the  table  at  the 
Temperance  House?  They  had  been  engaged  a  long  time,  but  old 
Jake  Woods  had  objected,  and  so  they  had  run  away,  and  were  going 
to  Poker  Flat  to  be  married,  and  here  they  were.  And  they  were 
tired  out,  'and  how  lucky  it  was  they  had  found  a  place  to  camp  and 
company.  All  this  The  Innocent  delivered  rapidly,  while  Piney — a 
stout,  comely  damsel  of  fifteen  —  emerged  from  behind  the  pine  tree, 
where  she  had  been  blushing  unseen,  and  rode  to  the  side  of  her 
lover. 

Mr.  Oakhurst  seldom  troubled  himself  with  sentiment.  Still  less 
with  propriety.  But  he  had  a  vague  idea  that  the  situation  was  not 
felicitous.  He  retained,  however,  his  presence  of  mind  sufficiently  to 
kick  Uncle  Billy,  who  was  about  to  say  something,  and  Uncle  Billy  was 
sober  enough  to  recognize  in  Mr.  Oakhurst's  kick  a  superior  power 
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that  would  not  bear  trifling.  He  then  endeavored  to  dissuade  Tom 
Simson  from  delaying  further,  but  in  vain.  He  even  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  provision,  nor  means  of  making  a  camp.  But, 
unluckily,  "The  Innocent"  met  this  objection  by  assuring  the  party 
that  he  was  provided  with  an  extra  mule  loaded  with  provisions,  and 
by  the  discovery  of  a  rude  attempt  at  a  log-house  near  the  trail. 
"  Piney  can  stay  with  Mrs.  Oakhurst,"  said  The  Innocent,  pointing  to 
the  Duchess,  "and  I  can  shift  for  myself." 

Nothing  but  Mr.  Oakhurst's  admonishing  foot  saved  Uncle  Billy 
from  bursting  into  a  roar  of  laughter.  As  it  was,  he  felt  compelled  to 
retire  up  the  canon  until  he  could  recover  his  gravity.  There  he  con- 
fided the  joke  to  the  tall  pine  trees,  with  many  slaps  of  his  leg,  con- 
tortions of  his  face,  and  the  usual  profanity.  But  when  he  returned  to 
the  party,  he  found  them  seated  by  a  fire  —  for  the  air  had  grown 
strangely  chill  and  the  sky  overcast  —  in  apparently  amicable  conver- 
sation. Piney  was  actually  talking  in  an  impulsive,  girlish  fashion  to 
the  Duchess,  who  was  listening  with  an  interest  and  animation  she  had 
not  shown  for  many  days.  The  Innocent  was  holding  forth,  apparently 
with  equal  effect,  to  Mr.  Oakhurst  and  Mother  Shipton,  who  was  act- 
ually relaxing  into  amiability.     "  Is  this  yer  a  d d  pic-nic?  "  said 

Uncle  Billy,  with  inward  scorn,  as  he  surveyed  the  sylvan  group,  the 
glancing  fire-light  and  the  tethered  animals  in  the  foreground.  Sud- 
denly an  idea  mingled  with  the  alcoholic  fumes  that  disturbed  his 
brain.  It  was  apparently  of  a  jocular  nature,  for  he  felt  impelled  to 
slap  his  leg  again  and  cram  his  fist  into  his  mouth. 

As  the  shadows  crept  slowly  up  the  mountain,  a  slight  breeze  rocked 
the  tops  of  the  pine  trees,  and  moaned  through  their  long  and  gloomy 
aisles.  The  ruined  cabin,  patched  and  covered  with  pine  boughs,  was 
set  apart  for  the  ladies.  As  the  lovers  parted,  they  unaffectedly  ex- 
changed a  parting  kiss,  so  honest  and  sincere  that  it  might  have  been 
heard  above  the  swaying  pines.  The  frail  Duchess  and  the  malevo- 
lent Mother  Shipton  were  probably  too  stunned  to  remark  upon  this 
last  evidence  of  simplicity,  and  so  turned  without  a  word  to  the  hut. 
The  fire  was  replenished,  the  men  lay  down  before  the  door,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  were  asleep. 

Mr.  Oakhurst  was  a  light  sleeper.  Toward  morning  he  awoke, 
benumbed  and  cold.  As  he  stirred  the  dying  fire,  the  wind,  which  was 
now  blowing  strongly,  brought  to  his  cheek  that  which  caused  the  blood 
to  leave  it  —  snow  ! 

He  started  to  his  feet  with  the  intention  of  awakening  the  sleepers, 
for  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  But  turning  to  where  Uncle  Billy  had 
been  lying,  he  found  him  gone.  A  suspicion  leaped  to  his  brain  and  a 
curse  to  his  lips.  He  ran  to  the  spot  where  the  mules  had  been  teth- 
ered ;  they  were  no  longer  there.  The  tracks  were  already  rapidly 
disappearing  in  the  snow. 

The  momentary  excitement  brought  Mr.  Oakhurst  back  to  the  fire 
with  his  usual  calm.  He  did  not  waken  the  sleepers.  The  Innocent 
slumbered  peacefully,  with  a  smile  on  his  good-humored,  freckled  face  ; 
the  virgin  Piney  slept  beside  her  frailer  sisters  as  sweetly  as  though 
attended  by  celestial  guardians,  and  Mr.  Oakhurst,  drawing  his  blanket 
over  his  shoulders,  stroked  his  mustachios  and  waited  for  the  dawn. 
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It  came  slowly  in  a  whirling  mist  of  snow-flakes,  that  dazzled  and  con- 
fused the  eye.  What  could  be  seen  of  the  landscape  appeared  magi- 
cally changed.  He  looked  over  the  valley,  and  summed  up  the  present 
and  fixture  into  two  words  —  "  Snowed  in  !  " 

A  careful  inventory  of  the  provisions,  which,  fortunately  for  the  party, 
had  been  stored  within  the  hut,  and  so  escaped  the  felonious  fingers  of 
Uncle  Billy,  disclosed  the  fact  that  with  care  and  prudence  they  might 
last  ten  days  longer.  "  That  is,"  said  Mr.  Oakhurst,  sotto  voce  to  The 
Innocent,  "  if  you're  willing  to  board  us.  If  you  ain't  —  and  perhaps 
you'd  better  not  —  you  can  wait  till  Uncle  Billy  gets  back  with  provi- 
sions." For  some  occult  reason,  Mr.  Oakhurst  could  not  bring  himself 
to  disclose  Uncle  Billy's  rascality,  and  so  offered  the  hypothesis  that 
he  had  wandered  from  the  camp  and  accidentally  stampeded  the  ani- 
mals. He  dropped  a  warning  to  the  Duchess  and  Mother  Shipton, 
who  of  course  knew  the  facts  of  their  associate's  defection.  "  They'll 
find  out  the  truth  about  us  ail,  when  they  find  out  anything,"  he  added, 
significantly,  "  and  there's  no  good  frightening  them  now." 

Tom  Simson  not  only  put  all  his  worldly  store  at  the  disposal  of  Mr. 
Oakhurst,  but  seemed  to  enjoy  the  prospect  of  their  enforced  seclu- 
sion. "  We'll  have  a  good  camp  for  a  week,  and  then  the  snow'll  melt, 
and  we'll  all  go  back  together."  The  cheerful  gayety  of  the  young 
man  and  Mr.  Oakhurst's  calm  infected  the  others.  The  Innocent, 
with  the  aid  of  pine  boughs,  extemporized  a  thatch  for  the  roofless 
cabin,  and  the  Duchess  directed  Piney  in  the  rearrangement  of  the 
interior  with  a  taste  and  tact  that  opened  the  blue  eyes  of  that  provin- 
cial maiden  to  their  fullest  extent.  "  I  reckon  now  you're  used  to  fine 
things  at  Poker  Flat,"  said  Piney.  The  Duchess  turned  away  sharply 
to  conceal  something  that  reddened  her  cheeks  through  its  professional 
tint,  and  Mother  Shipton  requested  Piney  not  to  "  chatter."  But  when 
Mr.  Oakhurst  returned  from  a  weary  search  for  the  trail,  he  heard  the 
sound  of  happy  laughter  echoed  from  the  rocks.  He  stopped  in  some 
alarm,  and  his  thoughts  first  naturally  reverted  to  the  whiskey  —  which 
he  had  prudently  cached.  "  And  yet  it  don't  somehow  sound  like  whis- 
key," said  the  gambler.  It  was  not  until  he  caught  sight  of  the  blazing 
fire  through  the  still  blinding  storm,  and  the  group  around  it,  that  he 
settled  to  the  conviction  that  it  was  "  square  fun." 

Whether  Mr.  Oakhurst  had  cached  his  cards  with  the  whiskey  as 
something  debarred  the  free  access  of  the  community,  I  cannot  say. 
It  was  certain  that,  in  Mother  Shipton's  words,  he  "  didn't  say  cards 
once  "  during  that  evening.  Haply  the  time  was  beguiled  by  an  accor- 
deon,  produced  somewhat  ostentatiously  by  Tom  Simson,  from  his 
pack.  Notwithstanding  some  difficulties  attending  the  manipulation 
of  this  instrument,  Piney  Woods  managed  to  pluck  several  reluctant 
melodies  from  its  keys,  to  an  accompaniment  by  The  Innocent  on  a 
pair  of  bone  castanets.  But  the  crowning  festivity  of  the  evening  was 
reached  in  a  rude  camp-meeting  hymn,  which  the  lovers,  joining  hands, 
sang  with  great  earnestness  and  vociferation.  I  fear  that  a  certain 
defiant  tone  and  Covenanter's  swing  to  its  chorus,  rather  than  any 
devotional  quality,  caused  it  to  speedily  infect  the  others,  who  at  last 
joined  in  the  refrain  : 
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"  I'm  proud  to  live  in  the  service  of  the  Lord, 
And  I'm  bound  to  die  in  His  army." 

The  pines  rocked,  the  storm  eddied  and  whirled  above  the  miserable 
group,  and  the  flames  of  their  altar  leaped  heavenward,  as  if  in  token 
of  the  vow. 

At  midnight  the  storm  abated,  the  rolling  clouds  parted,  and  the 
stars  glittered  keenly  above  the  sleeping  camp.  Mr.  Oakhurst,  whose 
professional  habits  had  enabled  him  to  live  on  the  smallest  possible 
amount  of  sleep,  in  dividing  the  watch. with  Tom  Simson,  somehow 
managed  to  take  upon  himself  the  greater  part  of  that  duty.  He 
excused  himself  to  The  Innocent,  by  saying  that  he  had  "  often  been 
a  week  without  sleep."  "  Doing  what  ?  "  asked  Tom.  "  Poker !  " 
replied  Oakhurst,  sententiously ;  "when  a  man  gets  a  streak  of  luck  — 
nigger-luck — he  don't  get  tired.  The  luck  gives  in  first.  Luck,"  con- 
tinued the  gambler,  reflectively,  "  is  a  mighty  queer  thing.  All  you 
know  about  it  for  certain  is  that  it's  bound  to  change.  And  it's  finding 
out  when  it's  going  to  change  that  makes  you.  We've  had  a  streak  of 
bad  luck  since  we  left  Poker  Flat  —  you  come  along  and  slap  you  get 
into  it,  too.  If  you  can  hold  your  cards  right  along  you're  all  right. 
For,"  added  the  gambler,  with  cheerful  irrelevance, 
• 

"  I'm  proud  to  live  in  the  service  of  the  Lord, 
And  I'm  bound  to  die  in  His  army." 

The  third  day  came,  and  the  sun,  looking  through  the  white-curtained 
valley,  saw  the  outcasts  divide  their  slowly  decreasing  store  of  provi- 
sions for  the  morning  meal.  It  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  that 
mountain  climate  that  its  rays  diffused  a  kindly  warmth  over  the  wintry 
landscape,  as  if  in  regretful  commiseration  of  the  past.  But  it  revealed 
drift  on  drift  of  snow  piled  high  around  the  hut ;  a  hopeless,  uncharted, 
trackless  sea  of  white  lying  below  the  rocky  shores  to  which  the  cast- 
aways still  clung.  Through  the  marvellously  clear  air,  the  smoke  of 
the  pastoral  village  of  Poker  Flat  rose  miles  away.  Mother  Shipton 
saw  it,  and  from  a  remote  pinnacle  of  her  rocky  fastness,  hurled  in  that 
direction  a  final  malediction.  It  was  her  last  vituperative  attempt,  and 
perhaps  for  that  reason  was  invested  with  a  certain  degree  of  sublimity. 
It  did  her  good,  she  privately  informed  the  Duchess.  "  Just  you  go 
out  there  and  cuss,  and  see."  She  then  set  herself  to  the  task  of 
amusing  "  the  child,"  as  she  and  the  Duchess  were  pleased  to  call 
Piney.  Piney  was  no  chicken,  but  it  was  a  soothing  and  ingenious 
theory  of  the  pair  to  thus  account  for  the  fact  that  she  didn't  swear  and 
wasn't  improper. 

When  night  crept  up  again  through  the  gorges,  the  reedy  notes  of 
the  accordeon  rose  and  fell  in  pitiful  spasms  and  long-drawn  gasps  by 
the  flickering  camp-fire.  But  music  failed  to  fill  entirely  the  aching 
void  left  by  insufficient  food,  and  a  new  diversion  was  proposed  by 
Piney  —  story-telling.  Neither  Mr.  Oakhurst  nor  his  female  compan- 
ions caring  to  relate  their  personal  experiences,  this  plan  would  have 
failed,  too,  but  for  The  Innocent.  Some  months  before  he  had  chanced 
upon  a  stray  copy  of  Mr.  Pope's  ingenious  translation  of  the  Iliad. 
He  now  proposed  to  narrate  the  principal  incidents  of  that  poem  — 
having  thoroughly  mastered  the  argument  and  fairly  forgotten  the  words 
37 
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—  in  the  current  vernacular  of  Sandy  Bar.  And  so  for  the  rest  of  that 
night  the  Homeric  demi-gods  again  walked  the  earth.  Trojan  bully 
and  wily  Greek  wrestled  in  the  winds,  and  the  great  pines  in  the  canon 
seemed  to  bow  to  the  wrath  of  the  son  of  Peleus.  Mr.  Oakhurst  lis- 
tened with  quiet  satisfaction.  Most  especially  was  he  interested  in  the 
fate  of  "  Ash- heels,"  as  The  Innocent  persisted  in  denominating  the 
"swift-footed  Achilles." 

So  with  small  food  and  much  of  Homer  and  the  accordeon,  a  week 
passed  over  the  heads  of  the  outcasts.  The  sun  again  forsook  them, 
and  again  from  leaden  skies  the  snow-flakes  were  sifted  over  the  land. 
Day  by  day  closer  around  them  drew  the  snowy  circle,  until  at  last  they 
looked  from  their  prison  over  drifted  walls  of  dazzling  white,  that  tow- 
ered twenty  feet  above  their  heads.  It  became  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  replenish  their  fires,  even  from  the  fallen  trees  beside  them,  now 
half-hidden  in  the  drifts.  And  yet  no  one  complained.  The  lovers 
turned  from  the  dreary  prospect  and  looked  into  each  other's  eyes,  and 
were  happy.  Mr.  Oakhurst  settled  himself  coolly  to  the  losing  game 
before  him.  The  Duchess,  more  cheerful  than  she  had  been,  assumed 
the  care  of  Piney.  Only  Mother  Shipton  —  once  the  strongest  of  the 
party  —  seemed  to  sicken  and  fade.  At  midnight  on  the  tenth  day  she 
called  Oakhurst  to  her  side.  "  I'm  going,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  of  quer- 
ulous weakness,  "  but  don't  say  anything  about  it.  Don't  waken  the 
kids.  Take  the  bundle  from  under  my  head  and  open  it."  Mr.  Oak- 
hurst did  so.  It  contained  Mother  Shipton's  rations  for  the  last  week, 
untouched.  "  Give  'em  to  the  child,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  sleeping 
Piney.  "  You've  starved  yourself,"  said  the  gambler.  "  That's  what 
they  call  it,"  said  the  woman  querulously,  as  she  lay  down  again,  and 
turning  her  face  to  the  wall,  passed  quietly  away. 

The  accordeon  and  the  bones  were  put  aside  that  day,  and  Homer 
was  forgotten.  When  the  body  of  Mother  Shipton  had  been  commit- 
ted to  the  snow,  Mr.  Oakhurst  took  The  Innocent  aside,  and  showed 
him  a  pair  of  snowshoes,  which  he  had  fashioned  from  the  old  pack- 
saddle.  "  There's  one  chance  in  a  hundred  to  save  her  yet,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  Piney ;  "  but  it's  there,"  he  added,  pointing  toward  Poker 
Flat.  "  If  you  can  reach  there  in  two  days  she's  safe."  "And  you  ? " 
asked  Tom  Simson.     "  I'll  stay  here,"  was  the  curt  reply. 

The  lovers  parted  with  a  long  embrace.  "  You  are  not  going,  too," 
said  the  Duchess,  as  she  saw  Mr.  Oakhurst  apparently  waiting  to 
accompany  him.  "  As  far  as  the  canon,"  he  replied.  He  turned  sud- 
denly, and  kissed  the  Duchess,  leaving  her  pallid  face  aflame,  and  her 
trembling  limbs  rigid  with  amazement. 

Night  came,  but  not  Mr.  Oakhurst.  It  brought  the  storm  again  and 
the  whirling  snow.  Then  the  Duchess,  feeding  the  fire,  found  that 
some  one  had  quietly  piled  beside  the  hut  enough  fuel  to  last  a  few 
days  longer.     The  tears  rose  to  her  eyes,  but  she  hid  them  from  Piney. 

The  women  slept  but  little.  In  the  morning,  looking  into  each  other's 
faces,  they  read  their  fate.  Neither  spoke ;  but  Piney,  accepting 
the  position  of  the  stronger,  drew  near  and  placed  her  arm  around  the 
Duchess's  waist.  They  kept  this  attitude  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
That  night  the  storm  reached  its  greatest  fury,  and  rending  asunder 
the  protecting  pines,  invaded  the  very  hut. 
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Toward  morning  they  found  themselves  unable  to  feed  the  fire,  which 
gradually  died  away.  As  the  embers  slowly  blackened,  the  Duchess 
crept  closer  to  Piney,  and  broke  the  silence  of  many  hours :  "  Piney, 
can  you  pray  ? "  "  No,  dear,"  said  Piney,  simply.  The  Duchess,  with- 
out knowing  exactly  why,  felt  relieved,  and  putting  her  head  upon 
Piney's  shoulder,  spoke  no  more.  And  so  reclining,  the  younger  and 
purer  pillowing  the  head  of  her  soiled  sister  upon  her  virgin  breast, 
they  fell  asleep. 

The  wind  lulled  as  if  it  feared  to  waken  them.  Feathery  drifts  of 
snow,  shaken  from  the  long  pine  boughs,  flew  like  white-winged  birds, 
and  settled  about  them  as  they  slept.  The  moon  through  the  rifted 
clouds  looked  down  upon  what  had  been  the  camp.  But  all  human  stain, 
all  trace  of  earthly  travail,  was  hidden  beneath  the  spotless  mantle 
mercifully  flung  from  above. 

They  slept  all  that  day  and  the  next,  nor  did  they  waken  when 
voices  and  footsteps  broke  the  silence  of  the  camp.  And  when  pity- 
ing fingers  brushed  the  snow  from  their  wan  faces,  you  could  scarcely 
have  told  from  the  equal  peace  that  dwelt  upon  them,  which  was  she 
that  had  sinned.  Even  the  Law  of  Poker  Flat  recognized  this,  and 
turned  away,  leaving  them  still  locked  in  each  other's  arms. 

But  at  the  head  of  the  gulch,  on  one  of  the  largest  pine  trees,'  they 
found  the  deuce  of  clubs  pinned  to  the  bark  with  a  bowie  knife,.  It 
bore  the  following,  written  in  pencil,  in  a  firm  hand : 

t 

BENEATH   THIS   TREE 

LIES   THE   BODY 

OF 

JOHN    OAK  HURST, 

WHO   STRUCK  A   STREAK   OF   BAD   LUCK 

ON   THE  23D   OF   NOVEMBER,    1850, 

AND 

HANDED  IN   HIS  CHECKS 

ON   THE   7TH   DECEMBER,   1850. 

4 

And  pulseless  and  cold,  with  a  Derringer  by  his  side  and  a  bullet  in 
his  heart,  though  still  calm  as  in  life,  beneath  the  snow,  lay  he  who 
was  at  once  the  strongest  and  yet  the  weakest  of  the  outcasts  of  Poker 
Flat. 


Peter  Bayne. 

A  FEW  WORDS  ON  MODERN  DOUBT. 


'  ■  vHOSE,"  says  Mackintosh,  "who  are  early  accustomed  to 
J.  dispute  first  principles,  are  never  likely  to  acquire  in  a  suffi- 
cient degree  that  earnestness  and  that  sincerity,  that  strong  love  of 
truth  and  that  conscientious  solicitude  for  the  formation  of  just  opinions, 
which  are  not  the  least  virtues  of  men,  but  of  which  the  cultivation  is 
the  more  especial  duty  of  all  who  call  themselves  philosophers."  This 
is  a  weighty  remark ;  not,  perhaps,  singularly  recondite,  but,  beacon- 
like, giving  warning  of  much,  and  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  present 
time.  Behind  us  now  we  see  a  long  roll  of  ages  ;  as  we  look  backward 
over  the  path  of  mankind,  we  discern  opinions  of  all  sorts  maintained 
by  men  of  all  orders  of  talent ;  from  belief  in  transubstantiation  to 
belief  in  nothing,  all  beliefs  have  had  their  able  advocates.  This  pro- 
spect can  not  again  be  darkened,  this  fact  can  no  longer  be  disguised : 
while  newspapers,  and  mechanic  institutes,  and  even  ragged  schools 
exist,  men  will  know  that  the  mode  of  their  parish,  of  their  country, 
of  their  generation,  is  not  the  only  conceivable  mode.  Even  the  body 
of  the  people  can  not  again,  save  by  an  iron  despotism,  be  brought  to 
any  such  state  as  subsisted  in  ages  long  gone  by.  It  is  therefore  no- 
thing wonderful,  that  a  common  phenomenon  of  the  day  is  doubt. 

In  considering  the  aspects  of  the  time,  one  can  not  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  singular  spectacles  which  arise  out  of  this  characteristic.  We 
have  been  forcibly  reminded,  in  reflecting  on  certain  of  these,  of  a 
certain  Arabian  tale.  We  find  there  recorded  the  fate  of  a  vessel, 
whose  pilot  unfortunately  steered  her  into  the  too  close  vicinity  of  a 
magnetic  mountain.  The  nails  were  all  attracted,  the  planks  fell 
asunder,  and  total  wreck  ensued.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  at  present, 
to  see  a  man  sailing  in  the  vessel  of  his  belief  and  appearing  to  do 
well  enough.  But  he  nears  some  new  system  of  philosophic  or  theo- 
logical thought,  or  comes  within  the  influence  of  some  man  of  over- 
whelming powers.  This  is  the  magnetic  mountain.  It  at  once  draws 
out  the  connecting  and  riveting  points  of  his  faith,  and  his  whole  ship, 
himself  sprawling  among  the  severed  timbers,  lies  scattered  wide  on 
the  tossing  sea.  But  he  manages  to  gather  together  the  floating  wreck, 
he  repairs  his  belief,  and  again  sets  sail :  Lo  !  another  magnetic  moun- 
tain ;  the  nails  are  again  flying  ;  again  he  lies  discomfited  among  waves 
and  mere  confused  planks.  His  courage  does  not  quite  fail,  however  ; 
yet  again  he  gets  piece  to  piece,  and,  under  a  new  phase,  once  more 
sets  forth :  and  so  it  proceeds,  mountain  after  mountain,  and  phase 
after  phase,  the  whole  voyage  being  taken  up  either  in  refitting,  or  in 
proclaiming  that  now  at  last  a  balmy  and  salubrious  region  has  been 
entered,  that  all  ships  ought  to  sail  on  this  tack,  and  that  the  last 
magnetic  mountain  (the  head  of  the  next  just  becoming  visible  in  the 
horizon)  is  positively  the  last  in  this  world. 

Now  we  think  it  can  not  be  denied  that  there  is  an  unwonted  amount 
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of  intellectual  foppishness  at  present  extant ;  the  old  Byronic  fop,  who 
sneered  with  the  precise  sneer  supposed  to  curl  the  lip  of  the  Childe, 
and  looked  as  if  his  friends  ought  to  keep  the  knives  well  out  of  his 
way,  has  given  place  to  the  Carlylian  dapperling.  This  one  "  looks 
under  the  show  of  things,"  finds  the  age  hopelessly  decadent,  deals 
out  critical  damnation  on  every  writer  of  the  day  save  Carlyle  and 
Thackeray,  and  wishes  his  "  great  soul  "  had  taken  form  in  some  heroic 
old  age,  when  men  really  believed,  and  had  sense  enough  left  to  wor- 
ship heroes  like  him.  Mr.  Carlyle  is  unquestionably  a  mountain,  but 
never  did  mountain  bring  forth  so  large  a  progeny  of*  mice. 

True,  however,  as  all  this  is,  it  were  a  fatal  error  to  confound  with 
mere  foppery  the  honest  and  earnest  doubt  which  we  meet  with.  Our 
time  here  demands  a  faithful  valor  beyond  that  of  chivalry. 

"  There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds." 

There  may,  in  our  quiet  domestic  life,  arise  temptations  to  mental 
cowardice  as  severe  as  prompted  a  soldier  to  quit  the  field  under  some 
cloud  of  dust,  or  on  some  plausible  pretext :  there  may  be  suspicion 
and  contempt  to  be  encountered  as  biting  as  the  cold  steel,  before 
which  the  clear  eye  scorned  to  flinch :  there  may  be  endearments  as 
tender  to  be  torn  asunder  in  the  struggle  toward  internal  freedom  and 
truth,  as  ever  drew  a  manly  tear  from  the  strong  knight  who  bade 
adieu  to  his  lady-love  on  his  way  to  Palestine.  There  may  be  a  delib- 
erate abandonment,  for  the  sake  of  a  pure  conscience,  and  to  preserve 
an  unpolluted  mental  atmosphere,  of  respect  long  accorded,  of  esteem 
for  kindness  and  faithfulness  of  heart,  or  deference,  perhaps  still  dearer, 
to  power  of  intellect,  of  sympathetic  joys  from  truth  shared  and  loved 
in  common,  of  hopes  and  expectations  whose  extinguishing  looks  like 
quenching  the  last  fire  in  a  cold  wintery  day.  And,  we  say,  this  delib- 
erate laying  of  the  joys  of  earth  on  the  altar  of  truth  and  conscience, 
may  cause  severer  pangs  than  were  ever  felt  by  the  true  warrior,  who 
would  still  march  on  though  his  companions  fell  stiff  by  the  wayside, 
or  continue  to  face  the  foe  when  he  stood  on  ground  slippery  with  the 
blood  that  was  dear  to  him.  The  loneliness  one  feels  when  afar  from 
the  habitations  of  men,  on  the  ocean  or  in  the  desert,  is,  we  are  assured, 
but  a  faint  emblem  of  that  dread  feeling  of  sad  and  ghastly  solitude 
which  many  a  noble  soul  has  experienced,  when  compelled  by  hests 
inaudible  to  his  fellow-men,  to  pass  forth  alone  into  new  regions  of 
thought  and  belief.  The  former  solitude  was  but  relative,  and  scarcely 
real :  the  hearts  that  loved  him  might  be  distant,  but  in  his  hand  were 
invisible  threads  of  gold  which  linked  them  still  to  his ;  the  smiles  of 
welcome  were  waiting  at  the  door  of  home,  the  accents  of  kindness, 
tremulous  through  excess  of  joy,  would  ring  clear  whenever  his  foot 
was  heard  on  the  threshold ;  nay,  by  a  thousand  acts  of  nature's  gentle 
magic,  memory  and  imagination  could  make  those  smiles  and  accents 
present,  to  soothe  his  toil  with  encouragement,  and  fill  with  music  the 
hot  air  around  him :  but  here  those  golden  chains  themselves  had  been 
strained  or  riven,  those  smiles  themselves  had  faded  ;  instead  of  a  few 
miles  of  earth,  there  had  yawned  between  him  and  the  best  riches  of 
his  heart  an  impassable  chasm,  and  for  consolation  he  could  have  no 
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thought  of  an  earthly  home,  but  must  listen  only  to  the  voice  within, 
or  look  up  to  a  Father  who  was  in  heaven. 

"  Feebly  must  they  have  felt 
Who,  in  old  time,  attired  with  snakes  and  whips 
The  revengeful  Furies.     Beautiful  regards 
Were  turn'd  on  me  —  the  face  of  her  I  loved, 
The  Wife  and  Mother  pitifully  fixing 
Tender  reproaches,  insupportable  ! " 

Such  thoughts  should  make  men  at  once  careful  and  lenient  in  judg- 
ing of  those  who  differ  from  them  and  the  majority,  and  especially  it 
should  avert  all  asperity  from  the  mode  of  dealing  with  young  men, 
who  have  been  led  to  doubt,  it  may  be  through  earnestness,  and  who 
have  struggled  to  retain  their  footing,  it  may  be  almost  in  despair. 

We  are  not  now  to  enter  on  any  discussion  of  this  wide  subject :  we 
present  merely  one  or  two  preliminary  but  we  think  vitally  important 
considerations. 

First  of  all,  let  it  be  fully  and  boldly  admitted,  what  doubt  really  is 
and  occasions  ;  we  mean  in  its  bearing  upon  life  and  action.  Blanco 
Whites  and  John  Sterlings  may  be  admirable  and  may  deserve  com- 
mendation in  many  ways,  or  they  may  not ;  but,  if  such  are  to  be  taken 
as  specimens  of  widely  extended  classes,  if  men  are  more  and  more  to 
resemble  these,  it  is  at  least  plain  that  work  is  no  longer  to  be  got  done 
in  this  world.  If  our  modern  enlightenment  is  merely  to  produce  a 
vast  swarm  of  doubters,  if  every  year  and  decade,  with  its  harvest  of 
systems  and  proposals,  furnishes  simply  an  addition  of  labor  to  the 
poor  man  of  next  generation,  who  would  attain  stable  belief,  our  out- 
look for  the  future  is  somewhat  startling ;  it  is  perfectly  manifest,  that 
the  children  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Romans,  and  the  Puritans,  must 
become  moon-struck  gazers  rather  than  faithful  workers,  that  the  words 
of  the  poet  must  reach  a  positive  and  ghastly  fulfilment,  and  Earth 
become  the  Bedlam  of  the  universe. 

But  next,  and  summarily,  we  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  even  this 
consideration  must  not  be  used  as  an  argument  that  doubt  should  be 
stifled,  and  falsehood  or  partial  falsehood,  either  real  or  suspected, 
contentedly  accepted  in  its  stead.  Sad  as  the  above  spectacle  may  be, 
we  must  courageously  behold  it ;  the  searching,  struggling,  groping 
attitude  is  not  defeat,  but  the  best  proof  of  worthiness  of  victory ;  the 
eye  in  which  is  doubt  will  swim  irresolute,  the  arm  of  the  doubter  will 
hang  powerless,  but  it  is  only  the  calmness  of  truth  that  must  steady 
the  one,  and  the  energy  of  truth  that  must  nerve  the  other ;  falsehood 
is  perfect  blindness  and  perfect  death. 

If  we  might  venture  on  a  suggestion  as  to  a  speedy  method  of  reach- 
ing a  firm  and  stable  position,  and  putting  an  end,  either  in  one  way  or 
another  to  this  paralyzing  and  afflicting  doubt,  it  would  be  to  this 
effect :  That  attention  should  be  turned  specially  in  two  directions  ;  to 
determine  the  great  fundamental  points  of  belief,  and  to  distinguish 
between  what  are  mere  difficulties  and  what  are  positive  proofs  or  dis- 
proofs. It  has  often  been  remarked  how  near  to  each  other  in  their 
original  fountains  are  the  streams  of  belief;  like  rivers,  whose  sources 
are  seen  by  one  poised  condor  on  the  topmost  ridge  of  the  Andes,  and 
whose  mouths  are  divided  by  a  continent.     Thus  philosophic  faith  and 
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philosophic  skepticism,  wide  apart  as  flow  their  respective  streams,  yet 
enter  their  several  channels  according  to  the  answer,  affirmative  or 
negative,  given  to  the  simple  question,  Can  the  human  consciousness 
be  trusted  ?  And  there  are  not  a  few  such  determining  questions, 
whose  answer  may  at  the  outset  confirm  religious  belief,  or  summarily 
dismiss  it;  of  such  sort  the  following  appear  to  us  to  be:  —  Whether, 
on  the  whole,  the  phenomenon  presented  by  Paul  can  be  accounted 
for,  save  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  supernatural  origin  of  Christianity? 
Whether,  fairly  applied  to,  history  can  take  us  to  Judea  and  set  us 
among  the  auditors  of  Christ,  and  whether,  then,  He  can  be  deliber- 
ately pronounced  a  deceiver  or  deceived?  Whether  all  the  religions 
of  men  have  been  mere  pitiable  delusions,  or  are  to  be  accounted  for 
as  pointing  toward  one  true  religion  and  doing  it  honor,  as  bending, 
unconsciously,  indeed,  and  as  if  with  the  vague  uncertain  motions  of  a 
dream,  yet  manifestly  bending,  around  its  greater  light?  Whether 
human  history  can  furnish  a  precise  or  approximate  analogue  to  the 
combination  of  New  Testament  morality  and  New  Testament  asser- 
tion of  the  exercise  of  supernatural  power,  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
one  is  a  hypocritic  disguise  and  the  other  a  pestilent  lie,  or  that  the 
one  is  the  maundering  of  weakness  and  the  other  the  dream  of  fanati- 
cism ? 

Such  questions  could  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  and  many  might  be 
found  far  better  adapted  to  the  end  than  these.  Such  have  the  advan- 
tage of  bringing  the  matter  to  a  speedy  issue.  Be  their  answer  posi- 
tive or  negative,  the  power  of  doubt  to  fetter  action  is  broken ;  all  suc- 
ceeding questions  are  of  secondary  moment.  And  it  will  commend 
itself,  as  a  reasonable  and  manly  mode  of  procedure,  that  when  one 
such  definite  answer  has  been  given,  minor  questions  be  placed  in  the 
rank  of  mere  difficulties,  able  no  longer  to  touch  the  citadel  of  the  soul. 
If  I  can  believe  that  the  Saviour  wilfully  deceived  his  disciples,  the 
serenity  of  my  unbelief  will  be  troubled  by  no  difficulty,  serious  as  in 
itself  it  might  be,  in  accounting  for  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  If  I 
believe  that  Jesus  raised  the  dead  in  Palestine,  I  will  feel  that  my  foot 
is  on  a  rock,  around  which  I  can  behold  a  shattering  universe  unmoved, 
and  from  which  I  can  calmly  look  until  all  shadows  vanish,  and  every 
cloud  of  difficulty,  looked  upon  by  the  morning  light,  rest  radiant  in  a 
serene  sky,  visible  only  by  its  power  to  absorb  the  sunbeams. 

And  there  is  one  point  never  to  be  forgotten  •  that,  beneath  all 
doubt,  there  must  in  'every  case  continue  to  lie  a  certain  immovable 
and  unquestioned  foundation,  or  all  is  lost.  There  are  two  perils,  each 
of  fatal  tendency,  which  beset  the  youthful  inquirer  on  the  way  to  truth  ; 
perils  against  which  it  is  no  prejudging  of  the  case  on  our  part  to  warn 
him,  since  they  affect,  not  the  attainment  of  any  positive  creed,  or 
modification  of  a  creed,  but  the  very  ability  and  will  to  search  for  such, 
the  very  life  of  the  soul. 

The  first  peril,  thus  absolutely  ruinous  in  its  action,  is  that  of  sen- 
suality ;  we  are  assured  it  is  real  and  fearful.  The  young  man  has 
long  ago  left  the  kindly  shore  of  his  early  belief,  it  may  be  the  genial 
smile  of  his  native  home,  and  embarked  on  a  wild  and  apparently 
endless  voyage.  The  sky  seems  ever  to  grow  blacker,  the  surges  more 
wrathful,  the  howl  of  the  bitter  blast  more  melancholy  and  foreboding  : 
he  set  out  to  reach  the  Happy  Isles,  full  of  noble  hope  and  lofty 
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aspiration  ;  but  never  has  he  at  all  approached  them ;  never,  through 
the  darkness  and  tempest,  was  seen  the  calm  gleam  of  their  resting 
haven,  the  welcoming  smile  of  their  unfading  gardens  ;  and  now  his 
heart  rickens  in  his  breast,  with  unsolaced  yearning,  with  hope  long 
deferred,  in  the  scowl  of  that  black  negation  which  seems  to  press 
down  on  him  from  the  whole  starless  sky :  then  there  steals  over  the 
ocean  a  sweet,  a  witching  melody,  and  he  sees  a  soft  light  through  the 
storm  in  the  distance,  streaming  gently  as  from  a  dwelling  of  perfect 
peace ;  lifting  his  eyes,  he  beholds  the  Syren  songstress,  with  alluring 
smile,  sitting  at  the  door  of  her  enchanted  cave,  baring  her  voluptuous 
bosom,  offering  the  spiced  and  mantling  draught.  Here,  at  least,  is 
certainty.  For  the  excitement  of  passion  will  be  exchanged  the  misery 
of  disappointing  thought,  for  the  living  raptures  of  pleasure,  the  un- 
substantial and  hard-won  joys  of  truth.  Why  in  toil  and  anguish  seek 
an  inheritance  for  the  soul  ?  Why  look  out  into  immensity,  forward  to 
eternity  ?  We  are  on  the  earth,  why  not  be  altogether  of  the  earth  ? 
Much  may  deceive,  but  passion  at  least  is  real.  The  temptation  is 
strong,  and,  we  fear,  often  prevailing ;  and  when  it  does  prevail,  it  can 
be  only  by  a  convulsive  effort  that  the  life  of  the  soul  is  saved.  For 
here  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  temptress ;  the 
invitation  was  clear  and  unmistakable  :  Turn  from  spirit  to  sense,  leave 
faith  for  sight,  bow  down  at  the  shrine  of  Belial,  curse  God  and  die  to 
all  nobleness.  While  the  mental  atmosphere  is  pure,  while  the  dark- 
ness is  only  without,  while  the  "  red  lightnings  of  remorse  "  do  not 
flash  within,  and  self-contempt  is  not  added  to  that  of  others,  there  is 
good  hope  that  the  haven  of  a  believing  working  manhood  may  be 
gained ;  but  from  the  rocks  of  the  Syrens  who  ever  returned  ? 

The  second  peril  is  not  the  surrender  to  sensualism,  but  is  perhaps 
still  more  desperate;  the  abandonment  of  earnestness,  the  lapse  into 
a  harmless  but  purposeless  skepticism.  Concerning  much  a  man  may 
question,  but  of  this  he  must  not  entertain  any  doubt ;  that  the  universe 
is  not  a  dream,  a  phantasmagoria,  an  aimless,  incomprehensible  nothing, 
but  a  reality.  He  shall  always  believe  that,  whatever  his  uncertainty, 
truth  is  immovable  and  immortal.  There  is  thus  a  refuge  for  faith  in 
the  wildest  discord  of  doubt  \  and  the  very  inability  of  the  earnest 
mind  to  reach  a  definite  and  particular  belief  may  render  the  more 
emphatic  and  even  heroic  an  unwavering  confidence  in  the  existence 
of  truth,  in  the  verity  of  God. 

"  Oh  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 

Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill, 

To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 
Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood  : 

"That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet ; 

That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroy'd, 

Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete ; 

"  That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain  ; 

That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 

Is  shrivell'd  in  a  fruitless  fire, 
Or  but  subserves  another's  gain." 

Once  this  faith  is  lost ;  once  a  man  comes  to  question  whether  there 
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is  an  earnest  purpose  in  this  universe  at  all ;  when  it  is  no  longer  of 
his  own  path  or  his  own  powers  of  navigation  that  he  doubts,  but  of 
the  very  existence  of  a  celestial  vault  above  those  clouds,  with  its  im- 
movable lights  burning  round  the  throne  of  God ;  then  he  is  in  an 
evil  case.  Here,  too,  he  finds  rest ;  but  it  is  only  a  degree  nobler  than 
the  rest  of  sensualism  ;  it  is  the  rest  of  an  easy,  careless,  blunt  indif- 
ference, an  acceptation  of  the  good  things  of  the  day,  a  consent  not 
to  push  sternly  forward  in  an  undeviating  path,  but  lightly  and  laugh- 
ingly to  "  gyrate,"  like  M.  Maurepas.  Is  it  uncommon,  either  in  liter- 
ature or  in  society,  to  observe  the  working  of  such  a  spirit  as  this  ? 
Does  there  not  subsist  in  our  age  a  certain  skepticism,  good-humored 
from  its  very  completeness,  and  extremely  clever  and  gentlemanly, 
which  would  laughingly  aim  its  darts  at  the  very  heart  of  truth  ?  All 
loftiness  of  emotion,  all  earnest  prizing  of  spiritual  belief,  is  genially 
bantered  aside.  Truth  may  be  very  good,  but  its  pursuit  is  so  tanta- 
lizing ;  one  gets  on  to  satisfaction  without  troubling  himself  about  pro- 
found faith ;  intensity  of  feeling  is  a  sign  of  youth,  or  affectation,  or 
feeble  enthusiasm  ;  the  nil  admirari  mood,  the  abnegation  of  all  rever- 
ence and  wonder,  befits  the  smart  member  of  polite  society ;  honesty 
consists  in  making  no  pretense  to  earnestness.  And  then  wit  sur- 
vives ;  on  every  thing  there  can  be  hung  a  jest ;  from  the  star  to  the 
grass  blade,  all  things  can  be  covered  with  the  flickering  light  of  clever 
and  kindly  banter.  It  is  by  no  means  unpleasant  to  meet  a  disciple  of 
this  school ;  he  is  sure  to  be  witty,  cheery,  sparkling,  devoid  of  all  pre- 
tense, blithe  as  a  canary.  No  less  exhilarating  is  the  same  spirit  when 
breathed  from  the  page  of  literature.  Sydney  Smith  was  perhaps  its 
most  signal  embodiment ;  allied  with  genius  still  more  rare  and  deli- 
cate, we  are  sensible  of  its  subtle  enchantment  in  the  softly  glowing 
paragraphs  of  Eothen.  Yet  this  whole  phenomenon  is  one  of  unques- 
tionable sadness ;  perhaps  few  things  could  be  more  melancholy. 
Fichte  and  Carlyle  proclaim  rightly  that  there  is  a  grandeur  in  noble 
sorrow ;  it  is  ill  with  him  who  is  incapable  of  spiritual  anguish,  even  of 
lofty  despair.  That  very  pain  is,  we  repeat,  a  proof  of  devotion  to 
truth  ;  as  the  keenness  of  the  slighted  lover's  distress  tests  the  depth 
of  his  affection.  Better  bow  before  a  vailed  Isis  than  care  not  whether 
the  Divine  can  be  known  at  all !  This  is  the  second  peril,  and  many 
are  there  in  our  day,  whose  best  existence,  whose  soul's  life,  is  by  it 
put  in  jeopardy. 

But  for  him  who  doubts  sincerely,  and  will  nowise  fail  from  his  faith 
in  truth  itself,  there  may  be  ordained  the  breaking  forth  of  a  great  glory 
of  deliverance  and  of  dawn.  True  it  is,  his  doubt  is  to  be  hated,  and 
he  can  never  fairly  take  the  road  until  it  is  no  more.  But  the  bright- 
ness of  the  morning  may  be  proportioned  to  the  length  and  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night.  The  overwearied  dove  long  winged  its  aimless  way, 
over  an  earth  that  was  but  one  wide  waste  of  waters,  under  a  stream- 
ing and  darkened  sky;  and  now  its  tired  pinions  flapped  heavily,  the 
heart  within  had  almost  failed,  the  last  ray  of  hope  was  fading  from 
the  eye  ;  but  even  then  the  olive  twig  emerged,  and  from  a  rift  in  the 
thick  cloud  a  beam  of  light  fell  on  the  fainting  breast,  and  gradually 
the  earth  again  unvailed  her  face,  and  the  triumphant  embrace  of  the 
returning  light  kindled  a  glory  which  eclipsed  all  other  dawns.  Need 
we  apply  the  parable  ? 


M.  B.  Smedley. 

WAITING  FOR  THE  TIDE. 


COME  down,  those  shadowed  sands  invite, 
And  that  soft  glory  on  the  deep  ; 
We  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  light, 
Subtle  as  dew,  and  calm  as  sleep. 

See,  here  and  there,  beyond  the  foam, 

A  sail  is  shining  like  a  gem  ; 
I  think  the  boats  are  coming  home, — 

We'll  linger  down  and  look  at  them. 

Not  yet ;  the  tide  is  shy,  and  stays 

By  this  grey  limit  of  our  pier  ; 
It  doubts,  it  trembles,  it  delays, 

Yet,  all  the  while,  is  drawing  near. 

The  boats  and  we  must  wait  its  will. 

O  pleasant  patience  !     They  to  make 
(While  we  behold  them  and  lie  still) 

A  hundred  pictures  for  our  sake. 

O  happy  patience  !     Not  a  hue 

Can  flutter  through  the  changing  air, 

Or  mould  the  cloud,  or  touch  the  blue, 
That  is  not  meant  for  them  to  wear. 

And  as  they  watch  the  glimmering  sand, 
That  warms  the  film  within  the  foam, 

They  know  the  welcome  wave  at  hand, 
The  tender  wave  that  lifts  them  home. 

It  comes  ;  they  pass  ;  each  turning  sail 

Is  first  a  hope,  and  then  a  bliss. 
Come  home  and  dream  a  fairy  tale 

Whose  end  shall  be  as  sweet  as  this  ! 


The  Saturday  Review. 

THE  DUSSELDORF  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING. 


THE  two  papers  we  have  published  on  recent  art  in  Munich 
and  Berlin  may  find  a  suitable  sequel  in  some  account  of  the 
parent  school  of  Diisseldorf.  There  is  scarcely  a  painter  of  note, 
hardly  a  phase  —  whether  Christian  and  spiritual,  or  realistic  and  natur- 
alistic—  in  the  history  of  German  art  during  the  last  half-century, 
which  has  not  been  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  this  small 
town  upon  the  Rhine.  The  great  Cornelius  —  termed  by  some  the 
Goethe  of  the  art  of  painting  —  was  born  at  Diisseldorf;  and  to  Cor- 
nelius, a  man  conspicuous  from  his  youth  up  for  large  comprehensive 
intellect,  the  Academy  of  Diisseldorf  owed  its  resuscitation,  and  art 
in  general  that  signal  revival  of  which  Munich,  Berlin,  and  other  chief 
cities  give  signs  in  our  times.  This  giant,  the  Michael  Angelo  of 
Germany,  gathered  around  him  a  compact  band  of  scholars,  ardent  as 
himself  for  the  revival  of  fresco-painting.  The  new  school  received 
timely  encouragement  from  King  Ludwig  in  a  commission  to  decorate 
the  then  recently  erected  Glyptothek  in  Munich.  The  cartoons  for 
this  arduous  work  were  prepared  during  the  winter  months  in  Diissel- 
dorf, and  then,  when  summer  came,  masters  and  pupils  went  to  the 
Bavarian  capital  to  carry  out  the  frescoes.  In  like  manner  at  Coblenz, 
Bonn,  and  the  Castle  of  Heltorf,  "monumental  art"  got  a  fair  start; 
thus  the  Italian  method  of  fresco-painting  learnt  by  Cornelius,  Schadow, 
Veit,  and  Overbeck  in  Rome,  having  been  transplanted  to  Diisseldorf, 
took  root  throughout  the  land  of  Germany,  where  it  abides  and  flour- 
ishes even  to  this  day. 

Yet  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  young  school  of  Diisseldorf 
struggled  into  life  and  paid  its  way.  The  fame  of  the  Academy  be- 
came so  great  that  pupils  flocked  in  from  all  parts  ;  but  success 
brought  with  it  perplexity.  Genius  became  in  excess  of  the  demand  ; 
the  market  was  overstocked.  The  secret  had  been  discovered  whereby 
high  art  could  be  manufactured  wholesale,  and  yet  for  the  commodity 
when  produced  no  purchasers  were  forthcoming.  Fortunately  King 
Ludwig  was  ready  for  the  rescue.  Moreover,  the  emergency  called  into 
existence  the  famed  "  Kunstverein  fur  die  Rheinlande  und  Westphalen," 
an  Art-Union  localized  within  the  Academy,  with  the  express  purpose 
of  subsidizing  works  which  proved  in  advance  of  public  taste.  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  this  Kunstverein  on  its  twenty-first  anniver- 
sary was  able  to  announce  that,  in  addition  to  nine  hundred  great  and 
small  pictures  distributed  by  lottery,  it  had  been  the  means  of  securing 
to  churches  both  Protestant  and  Romish,  to  museums  and  public 
buildings,  twenty-seven  altar-pieces  and  eleven  large  oil  pictures. 
Among  the  works  thus  fostered  are  the  famous  frescoes  from  the  his- 
tory of  Charlemagne  which  we  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  studying 
in  Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  also  maybe  mentioned  a  masterpiece  by  Overbeck 
now  in  Cologne  Cathedral;  likewise  Professor  Keller's  engraving  — 
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the  largest  in  line  ever  executed  —  of  Raffaelle's  "  Disputa."  Diissel- 
dorf,  indeed,  as  our  readers  are  probably  aware,  has  long  been  a  chief 
centre  for  the  publication  of  religious  prints.  We  remember  to  have 
seen  in  Rome,  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  studio  of  Overbeck,  then  in  the 
Cenci  Palace,  designs  in  charcoal  prepared  expressly  for  engraving  in 
Dusseldorf.  And  we  have  now  before  us  several  hundred  cheap  pop- 
ular prints  published  by  the  well-accredited  "  Verein  zur  Verbreitung 
religioser  Bilder,  in  Dusseldorf,"  engraved  from  pictures  by  the  best 
known  painters  in  the  Dusseldorf  "  Christian  school."  Such  are  among 
the  means  taken  to  educate  the  people  of  Germany  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  high  art.  In  fact  Dusseldorf  does  as  much  for  religious  art  in  a 
twelve-month  as  London  in  a  century. 

The  Dusseldorf  Academy  has  little  expressly  distinctive  in  its  curri- 
culum of  study.  More  worthy  of  remark  is  the  mutual  culture  and  the 
relation  of  brotherhood  maintained  between  professors  and  pupils. 
While  other  academies  may  be  compared  to  monarchies  or  oligarchies, 
that  of  Dusseldorf  is,  by  its  liberty  and  equality,  like  a  republic.  The 
Director  does  not  constitute  himself  a  dictator  j  no  one  mind,  no  ex- 
clusive art-manner,  dominates.  Thus,  during  half  a  century,  Diissel- 
dorf,  notwithstanding  the  ascendancy  of  the  so-called  spiritual  or 
Christian  school,  has  given  equal  rights  and  privileges  to  all  styles,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  the  naturalistic.  Even  at  this  moment  are  found 
within  her  borders  painters  in  manner  wide  as  the  poles  asunder. 
Among  the  number  may  be  enumerated  Professors  Deger,  Ittenbach, 
and  Carl  Miiller,  leaders  in  the  so-called  Christian  school;  Bendemann, 
illustrious  by  works  taken  from  Jewish  history  ;  Tidemand,  the  faithful 
delineator  of  peasant  life  in  Norway ;  Vautier  and  Salentin,  devoted  to 
realism  and  naturalism  ;  and  Professors  Leu,  and  Andreas,  and  Oswald 
Achenbach,  famous  throughout  Europe  as  painters  of  coast  scenes  and 
landscapes.  These  artists,  and  many  more  scarcely  less  illustrious,  are, 
either  by  office,  early  pupilage,  residence,  or  otherwise,  bound  to  the 
fortunes  of  that  least  exclusive  of  all  schools  of  art  — the  Academy  of 
Dusseldorf. 

The  Dusseldorf  school  seems  to  renew  its  youth  in  the  life-giving 
fellowship  sustained  between  masters  and  pupils.  A  skilled  student  is 
not  cast  adrift ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  attached  to  the  Academy  by  the 
provision  that  he  may  occupy  one  of  its  ateliers.  Thus  talent,  first 
trained  and  then  domiciled  is  not  lost  to  the  spot ;  thus  a  gifted  youth 
prolongs  his  influence  over  his  fellow-students,  and  little  by  little  grows 
as  a  vital  member  into  the  body  corporate.  Artists  here  preserve  for 
long  the  attitude  of  discipleship  ;  even  when  arrived  at  man's  estate 
they  continue  to  receive  the  visits  of  Professors  and  the  admonition  of 
Directors  ;  and  it  is  known  that  a  master  sometimes  numbers  among 
his  scholars  married  men  and  fathers  of  families.  The  whole  Academy 
in  fact  is  a  community  for  study  and  art-work,  a  guild  vigilant  for  the 
welfare  of  the  painter  and  his  art.  When  in  Germany  some  important 
national  work  has  been  needed,  counsel  has  been  taken  of  the  Director 
by  princes  or  municipalities.  The  best  man  for  the  service  is  indicated  ; 
the  labour  is  assigned  to  some  one  master,  aided  by  a  band  of  scholars. 
It  would  seem,  judging  from  our  own  unhappy  experience  in  England, 
that  great  national  works  are  absolute  impossibilities  where  there  do 
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not  exist  trained  bands  of  scholars  capable  of  carrying  out  a  concerted 
scheme  under  the  direction  of  one  responsible  master.  The  evidence 
of  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  R.  A.,  before  the  Royal  Commission  was  strong  in 
favour  of  the  very  system  which  has  made  the  Academy  of  Diisseldorf 
a  great  art-producing  power,  while  lack  of  such  system  has  left  our 
own  Academy  impotent,  wholly  inoperative  upon  the  nation's  art  save 
in  the  successful  multiplication  of  pretty  exhibition  pictures.  Higher 
results  in  Germany  are  the  products  of  academic  culture,  and  of  that 
fellowship  in  labour  which  subsists  between  a  master  and  his  scholars. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  much  of  ardour,  what  esprit  de  corps,  have 
been  engendered  by  this  co-partnership  in  creation  ;  an  old  scholar  has 
been  known  to  ask  as  a  privilege,  without  prospect  of  pay,  permission 
to  join  hands  with  his  master  over  some  earnest  work.  Thus  it  was  in 
Italy.  Raffaelle  walked  through  Rome  with  a  following  of  fifty  dis- 
ciples ;  and  the  great  mural  pictures  of  Rome,  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Sienna 
could  only  have  come  into  existence  under  a  system  —  the  origin,  in 
fact,  of  the  practice  in  modern  Germany  —  which  secured  to  great 
masters  the  services  of  devoted  bands  of  scholars.  Art  was  in  Italy  a 
religion  ;  and  such  has  it  been  in  Dusseldorf. 

Art  life  in  the  capital  of  the  Rhenish  provinces  is  more  than  com- 
monly social,  not  to  say  "jolly."  Students  of  various  nationalities,  some 
Protestants,  others  Catholics,  mingle  kindly  together  in  mutual  tolera- 
tion. This  student  community  assumes  a  certain  burgher  or  citizen 
attitude,  jealous  of  its  rights.  The  Academy  naturally  begets  kindred 
associations.  In  the  public  Gallery  are  collected  representative  works 
of  the  school.  In  Jacobi's  Garden,  a  pretty  shady  retreat,  a  well-known 
resort  of  poets  and  philosophers,  the  artists  have  located  their  club, 
the  "  Kiinstler  Verein  Malkasten."  To  drink  coffee  or  wine  beneath 
the  trees,  a  painter  or  two  perchance  within  view  making  outdoor  studies, 
we  have  ourselves  found  pleasant  in  the  sunny  summer  time.  In  win- 
ter the  artists  indulge  in  theatricals  ;  the  walls  of  the  club  are  decorated 
by  its  members  with  mural  paintings,  and  ready  fancy  and  rapid  hands 
find  no  difficulty  in  extemporizing  scenery,  colouring  masks,  concocting 
costumes,  and  completing  other  stage  properties  which  have  at  least 
the  merit  of  being  somewhat  out  of  the  common.  The  artists  in  Rome 
show  like  histrionic  propensities.  Indeed  any  one  who  may  have 
glanced  at  art  life  on  the  Continent  will  readily  believe  that  the  painters 
of  Dusseldorf  give  themselves  kindly  to  masking  and  practical  joking,  fun 
and  frolic  of  all  sorts.  At  Dusseldorf  too,  as  at  Venice  in  the  days  of 
Giorgione,  music  is  the  painter's  passion.  Here  Mendelssohn  lived 
two  years  ;  here  he  conducted  the  "  St.  Paul,"  and  the  master's  refining 
influence  has  survived  even  to  the  present  day.  Altogether,  it  is  easy 
to  see  in  artist  life  at  Dusseldorf,  as  at  Rome,  how  generously  Conti- 
nental manners  lend  themselves  to  free  and  easy  ways.  Feasts  and 
holidays  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  favour  artists'  festivals  ;  life  is 
more  scenic  and  picturesque  than  in  lands  where  cold,  commercial 
reason  has  ostracized  imagination.  Dusseldorf,  moreover,  still  main- 
tains rural  simplicity ;  she  is  yet  happily  exempt  from  that  fashionable 
frivolity  which  trades  for  its  own  empty  ends  on  artists'  inherent  vanities. 
Thus  the  quiet  town  is  more  favourable  to  study  than  gay  capitals 
like  Berlin  or  Munich.     On   the  whole,  this  abode  of  painters  is  a 
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pleasant  place  to  live  in.  Academicians  from  the  windows  of  ateliers 
command  picturesque  views  over  the  swift-flowing  Rhine,  the  sails 
of  passing  craft  shining  in  the  sun.  The  town  is  prettily  situated 
amcig  trees,  gardens,  and  running  waters  ;  nature  puts  on  winning  ways, 
though  she  scarcely  rises  into  heroics ;  and  so  those  artists  who  find 
themselves  restless  under  throes  of  imagination  betake  themselves  in 
the  sketching  season  to  the  highlands  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  Hence, 
when  summer  comes,  ambitious  spirits,  consolidating  into  caravans, 
migrate  in  search  of  the  sublime.  Pilgrimage  is  made  to  old  Roman- 
esque churches,  to  Rhenish  castles  legend-haunted.  It  has  been  said 
that  poetry  and  lyric  music  animate  the  wine-growing  districts  of  the 
Rhine.  Certainly  the  sketching  ground  which  nature  has  provided  as 
a  domain  to  the  school  of  Diisseldorf  furnishes  to  the  artist's  portfolio 
capital  material,  wrhether  in  type  of  peasantry,  character  in  costume,  or 
picturesque  accessories  for  backgrounds.  The  landscape  capabilities 
of  regions  within  reach  of  Diisseldorf —  the  vintage-clad  Rhine,  the  hills 
of  Bavaria,  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  not  to  mention  the  accessible 
fiords  of  Scandinavia  —  have  been  turned  to  excellent  account  by  Les- 
sing,  Leu,  and  Achenbach.  It  may  be  added  that  Bierstadt,  the 
American,  formed  his  style  in  Diisseldorf;  it  was  there  he  learnt  how 
to  paint  the  Rocky  Mountains  after  the  approved  German  fashion. 
These  and  other  artists  of  scarcely  less  renown  place  Diisseldorf  land- 
scape, notwithstanding  its  vicious  colour,  in  the  foremost  position  among 
rival  national  schools. 

The  Diisseldorf  school  has  been  divided  between  two  contending 
factions  —  the  one  spiritual  and  ideal,  the  other  natural  and  realistic. 
Of  the  former,  the  lovely  church,  worthy  of  a  pilgrimage,  at  Remagen, 
on  the  Rhine,  is  the  brightest  manifestation.  Upon  the  walls  of  this 
chapel  Deger,  Ittenbach,  Carl  and  Andreas  Miiller,  all  distinguished 
members  of  the  Diisseldorf  Academy,  have  given  ardent  expression  to 
their  pictorial,  not  to  say,  religious,  faith.  This  impressive  interior  of 
highly-wrought  polychrome  naturally  suggests  comparison  with  Giotto's 
Arena  Chapel,  Padua.  Such  modern  German  revivals,  indeed,  have 
much  of  the  character  and  spirit  of  early  Christian  art.  The  forms 
are  studiously  lovely  ;  the  heads  lofty  and  ideal  in  type  ;  the  draperies 
academic  in  symmetry  ;  the  colours  refined  and  pure  ;  the  execution 
delicately  soft.  Certainly  these  lovely,  though  somewhat  feeble  and 
conventional,  wall-pictures  are  not  afflicted  with  the  hardness,  opacity, 
and  crudity  which  often  make  German  frescoes  repellent.  Unlike  also 
to  the  frescoes  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Westminster,  the  mural 
pictures  at  Remagen,  in  common  with  wall-paintings  in  Germany  gen- 
erally, remain  just  as  fresh  as  when  fiSrst  painted. 

In  direct  antagonism  with  the  spiritual  phase  of  the  Diisseldorf 
school,  as  manifested  at  Remagen,  is  the  naturalism  and  realism  of 
which  Carl  Friedrich  Lessing  may  be  taken  as  the  express  exponent. 
This  manly  painter  is  best  judged  by  the  series  of  pictures  from  the 
Reformation  of  Huss,  two  whereof  are  familiar  to  Rhine  tourists  tarry- ' 
ing  at  Frankfort.  An  interesting  narrative  might  be  written  of  Les- 
sing's  career  and  Protestant  creed,  if  he  has  one.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  painter,  as  the  champion  of  liberty  and  of  nature,  led  a 
kind  of  Protestant  revolt  in  the  Academy  of  Diisseldorf  against  ser- 
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vility  to  tradition.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  assured  that  the  defiant 
Huss  pictures  were  not  hurled  as  painted  pamphlets  against  the  Church. 
Lessing,  it  seems  to  be  admitted,  holds  to  no  one  faith  sufficiently 
firm  to  side  as  a  partisan  in  any  polemic  strife.  In  Christianity  he 
loves  what  is  simple  in  life,  free  in  thought,  manly  in  action.  In  his  art 
he  does  not  trouble  himself  with  legends  of  saints  or  manifestations  of 
the  supernatural ;  he  believes  that  the  highest  function  of  art  is  to  set 
forth  a  noble  humanity,  to  depict  the  great  men,  minds,  and  deeds  in 
history  ;  he  is  content  to  plant  a  firm  foot  in  time  and  place,  and  he 
surrenders  willingly  to  others  the  realms  of  imagination.  The  Diissel- 
dorf school  has  profited  by  the  doctrines  of  Lessing.  On  the  easel  of 
Tidemand  may  now  be  seen  an  altar-piece  for  a  Protestant  Church  in 
Norway,  "  The  Baptism  of  Christ  " —  a  large  work  which,  by  its  indi- 
viduality, realism,  and  vigour,  must  be  regarded  as  a  direct  reaction  to 
the  "  spiritualism  "  that  long  reigned  in  Diisseldorf. 

Professor  Bendemann,  now  Director  of  the  Academy,  takes  a  middle 
course  between  "spiritualists  "  and  "realists."  He  has  just  executed 
a  vast  cartoon,  an  episode  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  also  a  series 
of  wall-paintings  after  a  newly  invented  oil-process.  Other  signs  of 
the  times  still  more  marked  tell  that  a  reaction  has  set  in  —  that  in 
Diisseldorf,  as  in  Germany  and  the  world  at  large,  art  has  forsaken 
idealism  for  individualism.  It  may  be  to  some  people  a  consolation  to 
learn  that  the  frescoes  at  Remagen,  Munich,  and  Spires,  wherein  the 
so-called  spiritual  school  of  Germany  has  expended  its  fervour,  are  not 
likely  soon  to  fade  away.  German  frescoes,  we  repeat,  have  stood  well ; 
unlike  failures  perpetrated  in  England,  they  are  not  discoloured  or 
faded  ;  they  do  not,  as  the  mural  pictures  at  Westminster,  blister,  break 
into  eruptions,  and  finally  fall  as  dirty  dust  from  the  walls.  On  the  con- 
trary, with  some  few  unimportant  exceptions,  chiefly  of  works  unpro- 
tected from  the  weather,  frescoes  in  Germany  after  a  trial  of  more  than 
twenty  years  remain  sound  and  intact  as  if  painted  but  yesterday.  It 
will  remain  a  special  honour  to  Diisseldorf  that  she  has  naturalized  in 
Northern  Europe  this  ancient  Italian  mode  of  mural  decoration. 

Intellectual  life  in  Diisseldorf  seems  neither  lower  nor  higher  than 
at  other  centres  where  painters  or  sculptors  congregate.  Experience 
shows  that,  when  an  artist  has  worked  hard  during  the  morning,  he 
surrenders  the  rest  of  the  day  to  play.  We  hear,  however,  of  certain 
literary  and  artistic  associations,  of  pen  and  pencil  clubs,  wherein,  as 
in  England,  pictorial,  poetic,  and  plain  prose  products  are  criticized  and 
discussed  to  the  mutual  edification  of  artists,  authors,  and  hearers.  It  is 
said  moreover  that  aesthetics  of  the  true  transcendental  sort  find  entrance 
into  select  art  coteries,  that  thus  speculative  thought  becomes  as  it  were 
crystallized  into  visible  and  tangible  form,  and  so  in  the  end  the  arts 
in  Diisseldorf  may  be  supposed  to  reflect  even  the  abnormal  phases  of 
the  national  mind.  Perhaps  at  any  rate  it  may  be  conceded  that  pic- 
tures produced  within  the  last  fifty  years  indicate  that  the  Diisseldorf 
school  has  been  brought  into  contact  with  some  of  the  best  intellects  of 
the  age. 


Die  Gartenlaube. 

THE    BRAMIN'S    SECRET 

A    REMINISCENCE    OF    HOLLAND. 


Translated  for  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


WE  sat  in  the  sanctuary  of  Vishnu ;  and  beneath  our  feet 
withered  flowers,  the  relics  of  former  sacrifices,  crackled  and 
crumbled,  and  through  the  little  oriel  window  the  light  of  the  setting 
sun  glowed  upon  the  altar,  whose  flame  it  almost  extinguished.  My 
companion  related  to  me  a  very  strange  story,  which  I  shall  relate  after 
him,  as  soon  as  I  have  first  explained  who  my  companion  was,  and 
why  we  two  happened  to  be  in  this  Hindoo  temple. 

I  was  in  Paris,  sick  of  Europe,  if  I  may  so  express  it ;  a  journey  to 
India  or  China  was  necessary  for  my  health.  A  bath  in  the  Ganges 
or  a  draught  of  the  blue  stream  must,  I  thought,  effect  a  radical  cure. 

It  was  in  this  state  that  I  was  met  by  my  friend,  the  Baron  H n, 

of  Holland,  a  sportsman  and  millionaire  of  the  first  rank.  I  had 
hardly  unbosomed  my  woes  to  him  when  he  offered  himself  as  my 
traveling  companion,  upon  the  condition  that  I  should  first  go  to  Hol- 
land with  him.  We  arrived  at  Amsterdam,  embarked  the  next  morn- 
ing on  the  steamboat  at  the  harbor,  and  were  transported  across  the 
"Y."  Holland  was  clothed  in  its  rich  May  dress.  Leaving  the  great 
north  canal  above  Buyksloot,  we  passed  along  a  branch  canal  leading 
off  to  the  right,  and  a  wondrous  landscape  opened  to  our  view.  Gigan- 
tic windmills  stretched  their  long  limbs  comfortably  in  the  blue  air, 
white  sails  flitted  on  the  horizon  like  birds  of  peace,  the  golden  rays 
of  the  sun  shimmered  and  glittered  upon  the  gaily  colored  roofs  of 
enameled  tile  of  this  fantastical  town.  A  sweet  melody  was  now  wafted 
to  us  on  the  air. 

"  Indian  !  "  said  my  companion,  laughingly.  "  Do  you  hear  the  calls 
from  the  minarets  ? " 

"  Ho i ho  !  "  was  the  long-drawn  sound. 

"  China !  "  exclaimed  H n  jestingly.      "  Don't  you  hear  the 

language  of  the  celestial  kingdom  ? " 

"  Or  Broek,"  I  laughed  in  reply,  "  is  it  not  ? " 

"  You  have  guessed  it.  It  is  Broek,  the  villa-town  of  the  Holland 
millionaires,  the  capital  of  European  China,  or  India,  as  you  please. 
You  see  that  in  order  to  reach  the  one  or  the  other,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
embark  in  the  Rotterdam  steamer.  We  Hollanders  keep  at  home  here 
for  those  blase  with  Europe,  a  good  specimen  of  Asia.  You  will  find 
our  distinctions  of  caste,  our  tendency  to  transcendentalism,  our  mania 
for  flowers,  even  our  religious  celebrations,  which  are  true  Seva  festi- 
vals, repeated  on  the  Ganges/  On  the  other  hand,  we  live  as  a  pecu- 
liar and  amphibious  people,  shut  off  from  the  world  by  sweet  and  salt 
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water  like  the  Chinese ;  we  speak  a  language  which  requires  at  least 
as  much  tongue  gymnastics  as  the  Mandarin  idiom  ;  we  work  with  the 
same  calculating  patience  of  the  ant,  and  we  lead  the  same  symmetri- 
cal and  still  life  as  do  the  people  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  One  thing 
alone  distinguishes  us  from  the  Chinese, —  we  live  in  a  land  of  toler- 
ance, where  in  troublous  times  a  free-thinker  like  Bayle  found  an  asy- 
lum, and  a  Spinoza  was  not  burned,  which  would  scarcely  have  been 
his  fate  if  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  lord  Mandarins.  Let  us 
enter  Broek,  where  a  surprise  of  the  most  singular  kind  awaits  you." 

The  first  sight  of  Broek  reminded  me  most  vividly  of  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac's  wild  and  fanciful  Travels  in  the  Planets,  and  as  I  walked 
along  on  the  pavements,  bright  as  glass,  constructed  of  light  yellow 
tiles,  I  almost  believed  myself  back  in  the  fabulous  world  of  the  books 
of  my  childhood.  The  far  Orient  had  transported  hither,  as  if  by 
magic,  the  most  bizarre  productions  of  its  wonderful  architecture. 
Here  a  parti-colored  roof  was  curved  in  the  style  of  a  Chinese 
"Miaos,"  there  an  airy  temple  of  "Fo"  appeared,  hung  with  little 
silver  bells  ;  upon  a  grassy  height  gleamed  a  pagoda  inlaid  with  lapis 
lazuli,  and  in  the  distance  glittered  a  small  golden  pine-apple  upon  the 
spire  of  a  minaret.  Handsome  villas,  gaily  adorned  with  elegant  little 
towers,  balconies,  and  belvederes,  viewed  themselves  complacently  in 
miniature  lakes,  like  coquettish  maidens  in  a  mirror.  Upon  the  glassy 
ponds  the  golden  sunshine  slumbered,  swans  circled  about  shining 
gondolas,  fabulous  flowers  dreamed  beneath  glass  domes  or  dozed 
behind  garden  hedges  ;  and  upon  verandas  wreathed  with  liana,  pea- 
cocks spread  their  gorgeous  tails.  Over  flowery  abysses  airy  bridges 
were  hung,  as  if  cut  out  of  mother-of-pearl,  while  Indian  gods  squatted 
dreaming  under  canopies  of  ivy,  and  Chinese  idols  shook  their  neck 
ornaments  in  grottos  of  marble  where  hidden  waters  murmured. 

The  golden  rays  played  to-day  upon  this  strange  and  richly  colored 
picture  like  happy  children  amid  the  blossoms  of  spring.  All  appeared 
as  peaceful  as  an  Eden,  as  bright  as  the  ecstatic  dream  of  an  ascetic 
upon  the  banks  of  the  holy  river  !  The  streets  often  became  so  narrow 
that  we  were  obliged  to  pass  close  to  the  beautiful  railings  which 
enclosed  the  gardens  in  front  of  the  houses.  A  Venetian  blind  rustles, 
a  golden-haired  maiden  peers  forth,  laughs  softly,  and  then  disappears. 
There,  like  a  Sphinx,  a  magnificent  Angora  cat  crouches  on  the  cor- 
nice, reflecting  over  the  mysteries  of  the  stock  exchange.  Beneath 
the  foliage  there,  where  a  grotesque  god  of  the  Siamese  Olympus 
is  shaking  with  laughter,  a  man  in  a  brocade  kaftan,  with  a  conical  cap 
laced  with  gold,  is  reclining  on  a  mahogany  bench, — "  A  Tartar  Khan, 
perhaps  ?  "  "  No,  a  millionaire  of  Broek,  who  in  spite  of  his  millions 
finds  his  time  hang  heavily,  and  that  must  be  the  reason  why  the  stupid 
idol  is  almost  laughing  himself  to  death." 

"  Strange  people  they  are,"  said  my  friend,  laughing,  "  who  inhabit 
this  town  of  millionaires.  There  was  a  time  when  no  introduction, 
even  if  it  were  from  the  Grand  Lama  or  the  Great  Mogul,  from  the 
Emperor  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  or  of  Timbuctoo,  would  have  pro- 
cured a  stranger  admission  into  the  villas  of  Broek.  That  richly  col- 
ored house  there,  with  the  blue  cupola,  was  visited  by  Napoleon,  at 
which  time,  in  conformity  with  the  local  customs  of  neatness,  he  was 
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obliged  to  put  on  felt  slippers  over  his  victorious  boots.  The  Emperor 
Joseph  the  Second  wished  to  inspect  that  old,  curiously  painted  edifice 
to  the  left,  the  one  with  the  extensive  belvedere.  The  owner,  a  pepper 
prince  cf  the  first  rank,  curtly  denied  him.  That  grave  gentleman  there, 
walking  between  gilded  trees  and  rosy  rocks,  is  perhaps  a  grandson  of 
that  contemner  of  princes.  You  see  that  he  is  absorbed  in  a  book;  he 
is  studying  without  doubt  Phalu  Telinga,  or  some  other  Asiatic  tongue, 
in  order  to  discriminate  his  trees  and  tulip  buds  by  their  right  names." 

We  had  rambled  about  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  the  Baron  stopped 
before  a  lattice  gate,  the  gilding  upon  which  was  faded  and  weather- 
stained. 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  '  Bramin's  House  ? '  " 

I  answered  in  the  negative. 

"Then  follow  me." 

We  passed  into  a  park  which  had  run  wild  from  neglect,  where 
an  allee  of  acacias  led  us  to  a  wonderful  edifice,  thickly  overgrown  with 
woodbine  and  wild  creepers,  whose  carved  gal.leries  and  painted  colon- 
nades reminded  me  of  the  houses  of  Benares.  On  the  stair  spindles 
of  the  perron  were  placed  tortoises  of  black  marble,  with  Japanese  flower 
vases  on  their  backs.  A  door  partly  overgrown  with  vines  yielded  to 
our  pressure,  and  we  entered  an  arched  vestibule.  An  icy  mould-like 
a?r  struck  us  on  entering.  The  mosaic  floor  was  everywhere  crumbled 
to  pieces,  a  grass-grown  image  of  an  idol  grinned  at  us  from  a  niche, 
and  it  was  with  some  trouble  that  we  opened  a  side  door,  which  yielded 
at  length  with  a  hollow  sound.  Everywhere  it  was  as  dark  as  the 
grave.  After  my  conductor  had  lit  a  pocket  taper,  we  passed  in  silence 
through  a  succession  of  splendid  apartments.  Everywhere  were  Per- 
sian carpets,  slender  bamboo  furniture,  Chinese  lacquer-work,  and 
heavy  silk  tapestry  with  glittering  birds  in  raised  embroidery,  gilded 
cabinets,  grotesque  little  images  of  idols,  rare  paintings,  curious  orna- 
ments and  vases,  all  heaped  confusedly  together.  We  paused  in  a 
charming  boudoir.  A  foot  stove  of  the  real  Dutch  make  of  "  Stoofjes," 
stood  in  a  niche  near  the  window  beneath  a  bizarre-looking  bird  cage, 
and  from  the  ceiling  a  lantern  adorned  with  purple  tassels  was  suspen- 
ded. Upon  the  carpet  lay  a  delicate  little  pointed  shoe  with  tarnished 
embroidery  of  gold,  and  whole  bouquets  of  withered  flowers  rustled 
under  the  feet. 

My  companion,  throwing  a  light  upon  an  oil  painting  which  repre- 
sented in  life  size  a  young  woman  of  strange  and  dazzling  beauty, 
clothed  in  half  Indian  costume,  said,  "  Diava ! "  There  were 
deep,  dark,  childlike  eyes,  a  languishing  expression  in  the  delicate 
brown  face,  black  hair  parting  low  upon  the  brow,  a  profile  as  if  cut 
from  a  Bactrian  medallion,  a  tiara  and  necklace  of  glittering  scales 
which  might  have  been  the  work  of  the  Indian  goldsmiths  of  Cutsch, 
and  a  snowy  cloud  of  muslin  through  which  her  skin  gleamed  like  gold. 

"  Poor  Diava  !  "  sighed  my  friend,  drawing  me  quickly  away. 

We  entered  the  library.  What  a  singular  collection!  I  noticed 
the  holy  books  of  Menu  beside  the  Niti-Sastra  in  Japanese  text;  here 
was  Jones'  translation  of  the  drama  Sakuntala  beside  the  Schu-King ; 
the  bible  of  Confucius ;  there  the  primitive  Indian  mythology  in  the 
ancient  text,  and  the  three  books  of  the  Zend-Avesta.     Besides  these 
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there  were  many  works  in  Sanscrit  written  in  the  sacred  text,  also 
Tamulish  and  Malayan  manuscripts  inscribed  on  palm  leaves,  and  many 
other  oriental  rarities  which  would  have  transported  the  bibliophile 
learned  in  languages,  but  would  have  been  a  horror  to  the  ordinary 
reader.  We  now  descended  a  secret  winding  stairway ;  a  faint  twi- 
light greeted  us  as  we  stood  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  a  Hindoo  temple. 
The  painted  roof  rested,  upon  two  marble  elephants,  and  pieces  of 
sculpture  decked  the  walls.  In  an  altar  niche  crouched  a  dark 
blue  god,  with  a  lotus  and  elephant  trunk, —  Vishnu  gazing  at  the 
dying  flame  of  sacrifice.  Was  it  a  dream  ?  Whose  hand  had  kindled 
here  the  holy  fire  ?  My  conductor,  smiling,  opened  a  concealed 
door.  I  started  back  involuntarily.  By  the  light  of  a  lamp  which 
faintly  illumined  the  richly  decorated  interior  of  a  pagoda-like  addition, 
glimmered  the  fakir  head  of  a  very  old  man,  who  was  crouched  upon 
a  kind  of  bed,  and  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  reading  a  folio.  His 
immense  beard  actually  flowed  over  the  leaves  of  the  book,  gold  rings 
sparkled  in  his  ears,  a  dirty  white  robe  much  torn  scarcely  concealed 
the  form  of  the  mysterious  reader,  who  wore  a  broad  band  across  his 
breast.     As  I  hesitated  to  enter,  the  Baron  said  : 

"  Approach  without  fear  ;  it  is  Dhruva,  the  Bramin.  He  sees  and 
hears  nothing ;  for  a  long  time  he  has  been  half  blind  and  deaf,  and 
if  he  possessed  all  his  senses,  nothing  in  the  world  would  be  able  to 
disturb  the  old  man  in  the  perusal  of  the  holy  Vedas.  What  do 
you  say  to  the  surprise  I  give  you  ? " 

I  could  scarcely  realize  it.  Could  all  this  be  actual  ?  —  the  idol 
temple,  the  pagoda,  the  ghost-like  Bramin  priest !  I  approached,  the 
old  man  sat  as  immovable  as  his  god  in  the  niche  outside  —  a  petrified 
eternity. 

I  now  remarked  for  the  first  time  a  half-naked  person  lying  at  the 
feet  of  the  Bramin,  and  gazing  intently  at  us. 

"  Brigu,  the  Bramin's  servant,"  said  the  Baron,  "  and  for  forty 
years  his  only  companion.  The  two  together  count  over  two  hundred 
years." 

In  a  few  minutes  we  were  sitting  in  the  temple  upon  the  pedestal  of 
the  idol. 

H.  began  :  "  What  I  am  about  to  relate  to  you  is  a  passage  from  my 
family  history,  the  details  of  which  I  have  often  heard  from  the  lips  of 
my  grandaunt  on  my  mother's  side,  Theobalda  Van  Schapenham, 
who  lies  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Zutphen." 

And  now  Baron  H.  related  to  me  the  strange  story  which  I  have 
entitled  "  The  Bramin's  Secret." 

Piet  Van  Schapenham  was,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the 
richest  miser  in  Broek.  He  had  two  daughters,  Theobalda  and  Wal- 
burga,  and  one  son, —  Dirk.  Walburga,  the  Baron's  maternal  grand- 
mother, died,  while,  as  my  friend  said,  uncle  Dirk, —  who  in  consequence 
of  a  quarrel  with  his  father  had  entered  the  British  service, —  was 
fighting  against  the  princes  of  the  Mahratta  league.  Dirk  passed 
thirty  years  in  the  land  of  the  Hindoos,  won  honors  and  wealth,  and 
when  heard  from,  it  was  only  by  a  few  lines  to  his  sister  Theobalda, 
whom  he  always  tenderly  loved.  In  the  course  of  time  old  Schapen- 
ham died,  being  ninety  years  of  age,  leaving  behind  him  a  colossal  for- 
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tune.  Dirk  returned  to  Europe,  but  with  such  strange  pomp  that  all 
the  honest  citizens  of  Broek  opened  their  eyes  and  mouths  with  aston- 
ishment. He  wore,  for  instance,  a  Bramin's  white  costume,  with  san- 
dals and  furban,  gold  ear-rings,  and  a  cotton  sash  as  a  mark  of  caste. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  daughter  Diava,  who  was  sixteen  years  of 
age,  by  her  Hindoo  nurse  Naorie,  by  a  real  flesh  and  blood  Bramin, 
whose  name  was  Dhruva,  and  by  two  Indian  servants,  Brigu  and  Savra, 
—  poor  miserable  creatures  of  the  Sudra  caste,  to  the  last  of  whom  was 
entrusted  the  care  of  a  filthy  ape,  of  the  holy  ape-dynasty  of  Mattra. 
Of  these  fine  people,  Naorie  and  the  two  Hindoos  especially  were  clad 
in  a  manner  that  conformed  but  little  to  the  climate  and  the  tradition- 
ary costume  of  old  Holland,  inasmuch  as  the  toilette  of  the  first  con- 
sisted of  a  nose  ring  of  blue  glass  and  a  short  tunic,  and  the  poor 
Sudras,  with  the  exception  of  their  turbans  and  woollen  shirts,  pos- 
sessed nothing  more  than  their  leathern  girdles  and  bronze  ear  pen- 
dants. "  Heiliger  Gott !  "  cried  the  citizens  of  Broek,  with  uplifted 
hands  ;  "  Dirk  Van  Schapenham  has  gone  stark  mad  !  What  will  he 
do  with  his  crew  of  godless  and  half-naked  buffoons  ? " 

The  Indian  Croesus  answered  the  indignation  of  his  honorable  country- 
men by  sending  immediately  for  an  architect  from  England,  who  in  a 
year  created  as  if  by  magic  an  Indian  palace  for  him,  which  bears  to 
this  day  the  name  of  the  "  Bramin's  House."  Here  this  strange  man 
installed  himself  with  his  daughter,  his  Bramin,  his  Hindoos,  and  his 
holy  ape,  after  having  invited  his  sister  Theobalda,  who  from  inclination 
and  a  want  of  personal  beauty  had  remained  unmarried,  to  undertake 
the  supervision  of  his  household.  Aunt  Theobalda,  said  the  Baron, 
was  a  discreet,  sensible  woman,  and  loved  her  brother  truly,  in  spite  of 
his  mania  for  Bramins  ;  she  often  kept  me  in  my  childhood  chained  for 
hours  with  the  relation  of  the  wonders  of  this  household.  Dhruva, 
the  Bramin,  decidedly  the  principal  person  in  the  house,  was  the  chap- 
lain, master  of  ceremonies,  adviser  and  factotum  of  Uncle  Dirk,  who 
showed  the  holy  man  most  unbounded  respect.  Theobalda  described 
him  as  a  most  handsome  Hindoo  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  with  large 
lustrous  eyes,  delicate  features  cut  as  if  from  yellow  ivory,  short  black 
beard  and  hair,  with  hands  as  transparent  as  amber,  and  an  imperious 
form.  Cousin  Diava  appeared  to  have  a  singular  fondness  for  him, 
which  the  handsome  Indian  evidently  returned. 

Diava  was  a  slight,  tender  child  of  the  sun,  capricious,  indolent,  lan- 
guishing,—  now  full  of  glee,  now  in  tears,  and  almost  deified  by  her 
father.  Schapenham  was  a  harmless  original  of  an  unusual  type.  A 
mind  naturally  morbid,  and  years  of  study  in  Indian  divinity,  had  led 
him  to  the  fixed  idea  that  he  had  incarnated  the  soul  of  a  Bramin,  and 
that  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  live  according  to  the  law  of  Menu. 
He  had  married  an  Indian  woman  of  the  Bramin  caste,  and  for  this 
reason  had  lived  without  intercourse  with  any  European.  The  birth 
of  Diava,  after  the  loss  of  several  children,  was  the  bright  spot  in  his 
solitary  life.  The  baptism  of  this  child  was  very  singular.  For  the 
happy  father  opened  the  holy  book  of  Menu  and  read  the  following 
sentence : 

"The  name  of  a  woman  ought  to  be  easy  to  utter,  have  a  sweet 
and  clear  ring,  and  ought  to  end  in  vocals,  so  that  it  may  sound  like 
words  of  blessing." 
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And  so  he  called  the  child  Diava,  after  her  Indian  mother,  which 
signifies,  Queen  of  Heaven. 

The  second  day  of  happiness  of  this  Indian  scholar  occurred  when 
the  philosophical  faculty  of  Leyden,  in  recognition  of  his  analytical 
critique  on  the  "  Puranas,"  or  the  Indian  collection  of  legends,  conferred 
on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor. 

In  the  hierarchy  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  strange  house,  now  came 
the  holy  ape,  whose  name,  "  Demon,"  it  merited  in  every  respect. 
Aunt  Theobalda  could  not  relate  enough  of  this  wicked  creature,  who 
cruelly  abused  the  Sudras  in  particular,  who  on  their  part  dared  not 
touch  the  beast  consecrated  to  their  god.  Diava  alone  stood  in  favor 
with  this  four-handed  Satan,  whose  pranks  often  afforded  her  amuse- 
ment. On  one  occasion  the  ape  devoured  the  bananas  and  mangoes 
which  Mynheer  Schapenham  himself  reared  in  a  particular  hot-house, 
in  order  to  present  them  as  gifts  of  sacrifice  to  Vishnu.  Another  time 
Demon  stole  the  turban  off  his  master's  head,  while  he  was  absorbed  in 
reading  the  Vedas,  and  then  clambered  on  the  roof  with  it ;  and  once 
indeed,  when  Dhruva  and  his  master  went  to  fetch  the  Ganges  water 
consecrated  for  their  ablutions,  out  of  the  brazen  vessel  which  he  had 
sent  from  India,  well  sealed  and  marked  with  the  mark  of  a  Bramin, 
in  proof  of  its  genuinenes,  they  found  the  ape  in  it  taking  a  morning 
bath. 

Schapenham  daily  read  the  holy  books  with  his  teacher  in  the  pa- 
goda which  he  had  had  built  expressly  for  the  Bramin,  offered  to  Vishnu 
the  four  prescribed  sacrifices,  and  performed  the  required  ablutions. 
This  monotonous  life  might  have  continued  forever,  had  not  a  guest 
one  day  been  admitted  into  the  villa  Schapenham.  This  was  Marius 
Deepenblad,  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  nephew  of  the  pastor  of  Broek. 
This  sly  youth  had  a  smooth,  fair-haired,  milk  face,  and  pretended  an 
irresistible  monomania  for  the  Eastern  religions,  which  quickly  won 
him  the  favor  of  the  Bramin  ;  while  Schapenham,  on  the  other  hand, 
soon  saw  through  the  ignorance  of  the  pretended  orientalist,  and  his 
badly  concealed  designs  upon  Diava,  and  treated  him  with  marked 
coldness.  Deepenblad,  who  at  once  perceived  Dhruva's  influence  in 
the  house,  entreated  the  Bramin  to  instruct  him  in  the  holy  books. 
Soon  the  speculative  novice  appeared  daily  in  the  "Bramin  House." 
Diava  had  many  a  laugh  at  the  wonderful  mistakes  and  blunders  of 
the  Braminical  fledgling,  whom,  moreover,  she  liked  to  see,  as  being  a 
new  element  in  her  oriental  seclusion.  Dhruva  placed  great  store  by 
his  new  scholar,  whom  Schapenham,  on  account  of  his  mania  and 
jealous  of  his  intercourse  with  the  Bramin,  heartily  hated  as  a  rival. 
So  matters  stood,  when  suddenly  a  stranger  appeared  in  the  "  Bramin 
House."  He  was  a  noble-looking  man  of  about  forty  years,  with  an 
interesting  face  and  captivating  manners.  The  stranger,  who  brought 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  Lord  Chelsea,  had  scarcely  mentioned  his 
name  when  Dirk  rushed  into  his  arms. 

"  Tavor,  the  saver  of  my  life  !  " 

"  You  still  remember  me,  sir  ?  "  cried  the  stranger.  "  It  is  almost 
seventeen  years  since  —  " 

"  Since  you  saved  me,  on  my  journey  to  Maissore,  out  of  the  destroy- 
ing hands  of  a  band  of  Thugs,  those  fiendish  murderers,  who  had 
already  half  strangled  me." 
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"  I  was  then  a  young  officer,"  laughed  the  Briton. 

In  a  few  days  Tavor  installed  himself  at  the  villa.  At  the  table  he 
was  introduced  to  the  Bramin.  Strange! — when  Tavor,  who  as  an 
Anglo-Indian,  was  acquainted  with  the  forms  of  Braminical  politeness, 
greeted  the  holy  man  with  the  usual  salutation  addressed  to  Bramins, 
M  May'st  thou  live  long,  holy  man,"  Dhruva  visibly  lost  his  composure, 
and  left  the  greeting  unanswered. 

During  the  repast,  which  the  two  fanatics  in  accordance  with  their 
prescripts  swallowed  down  with  their  faces  to  the  east,  Tavor  scrutin- 
ized the  Bramin  so  closely  that  he  drew  on  himself  several  ironical 
remarks  from  Diava.  In  the  evening,  when  the  Briton  at  Diava's 
request  began  to  relate  the  story  of  the  wonderful  rescue  of  her  father 
from  the  grasp  of  the  Thugs,  the  Bramin  retired  to  his  pagoda.  No 
one  but  Tavor  remarked  the  circumstance. 

How  was  it  that  three  months  had  slipped  by  without  Tavor's  ever 
thinking  of  saying  farewell  to  the  "Bramin  House"?  Diava  asked 
herself  why,  and  the  child-laugh  died  on  her  lips.  All  day  she  would 
sit  dreaming.  What  a  new  world  was  glowing  in  her  breast !  The 
smooth-faced  lover,  perceiving  that  Diava  did  not  dream  of  him,  had 
turned  his  back  upon  the  instructions  of  his  teacher,  his  hopeless 
speculations  upon  the  daughter  of  the  millionaire,  and  as  he  expressed 
it,  "  the  whole  fools'  villa." 

Schapenham  was  happy  in  having  the  saver  of  his  life  with  him,  and 
observed  with  pleasure  that  Diava  appeared  to  read  more  mysteries 
in  the  dark  blue  eyes  of  the  Anglo-Indian  than  were  contained  in  all 
the  sacred  books.  Dhruva  alone,  somewhat  neglected  by  his  friend 
and  Diava,  detested  the  stranger,  and  withdrew  as  much  as  possible 
from  his  searching  glances. 

One  day  Diava  overheard  in  the  pagoda  a  conversation  between 
Dhruva  and  her  father.  It  was  concerning  her  engagement  with  Tavor. 
The  Bramin  showed  himself  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  marriage,  and 
upon  his  knees  entreated  his  friend  and  pupil  not  to  make  Diava  the 
wife  of  a  man  whom  he  hated.  The  young  girl  could  not  account  for 
the  extraordinary  interest  that  the  Bramin  took  in  her  marriage. 

But  from  this  hour  she  conducted  herself  more  coldly  to  him,  and  he 
appeared  deeply  affected  by  her  change  of  manner.  Diava  had  in- 
formed her  lover  of  the  scene  in  the  pagoda.  A  short  time  afterward, 
in  the  dead  of  night,  when  Dhruva  was  lying  in  deep  sleep,  a  voice 
whispered  in  his  ear,  "Sarpa!"  The  Bramin  sprang  up.  Tavor 
stood  before  him.  The  Briton  silently  pointed  to  the  breast  of  the 
Hindoo,  upon  which  a  blue  serpent  was  marked — "Sarpa,"  that  is, 
"  Serpent."  Dhruva  quickly  drew  over  him  the  garment  which  Tavor 
had  removed  in  order  to  find  the  mysterious  sign  which  was  to  confirm 
his  suspicions.  This  token  he  had  now  found.  "  Dhruva,"  he  said 
slowly,  "  fearful  destroyer,  chief  of  the  Thugs,  thy  hour  has  come  !  " 

The  Bramin  stared  at  him  with  wild  looks.     Tavor  continued : 

"  You  once  knew  a  Sepoy  officer  who  destroyed  your  band  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kaveri.  You  alone  escaped.  To-day,  I  am  here  to  hand 
you  over  to  the  executioner  of  my  king." 

"  The  holy  law  forbids  your  king's  killing  a  Bramin,"  said  Dhruva 
sullenly. 
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The  Englishman  laughed  derisively.  "  Have  you  forgotten  that 
General  Moore  on  a  single  day  had  five  Bramins,  whom  he  had  cap- 
tured, executed  at  Seringapatam  ?  " 

Dhruva  sank  back  on  his  couch. 

"  The  will  of  Brama  be  done  !  " 

"  Take  this  gold  ;  leave  the  house  ;  swear  to  me  by  the  holy  waters 
of  Ganges  that  you  will  never  return,  and  you  are  free !  " 

"  Leave  this  house  !  "  shrieked  the  Bramin  with  wild  agony,  "Never  !  " 

"  Swear  !  "  said  Tavor  threateningly. 

The  Bramin,  sobbing,  embraced  the  knees  of  the  Briton.  "  Do  not 
cast  me  from  this  threshold  :  kill  me,  rather  !  " 

"  I  will  give  you  till  early  morning  for  consideration,"  concluded 
Tavor,  leaving  the  pagoda,  while  the  Indian  like  a  crushed  serpent 
writhed  upon  his  couch. 

What  mysterious  tie  was  it  that  bound  the  former  leader  of  the  Thugs 
to  this  house  ?  That  was  the  Bramin's  Secret,  in  spite  of  which  he 
disappeared  on  the  next  morning. 

A  new  light  dawned  upon  the  house  from  the  time  of  Dhruva's  dis- 
appearance, to  account  for  which  all  the  occupants  of  the  villa,  and 
Schapenham  especially,  puzzled  their  heads  in  vain.  Their  whole 
manner  of  life  changed  with  the  Bramin's  departure.  Mynheer  Dirk 
became  sociable  with  his  countrymen,  and  when  in  company  he  would 
even  lay  aside  his  Bramin  dress.  Diava's  happiness  renewed  the 
youth  of  this  singular  man.  The  wedding  of  the  two  lovers  was  to 
take  place  on  the  birthday  of  the  bride,  which  would  occur  in  six 
months,  for  the  bridegroom  had  to  procure  important  family  papers 
from  Calcutta.  Diava,  indeed,  found  the  time  infinitely  long ;  but  at 
last  the  day  of  the  "  congratulation  feast,"  which  is  observed  in  Hol- 
land a  week  before  the  wedding,  came  round. 

Tavor  had  received,  the  evening  before,  a  casket  which  bore  the 
post-mark  "  Madras."  He  found  in  it  a  magnificent  bouquet  of  the 
rarest  and  most  gorgeous  flowers  of  the  East.  Although  the  fragrant 
gift  did  not  afford  the  slightest  clue  to  the  giver,  he  did  not  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  the  flowers  were  a  wedding  salaam  from  his  brother 
who  resided  in  Madras,  and  requested  his  bride  to  wear  this  dazzling 
gift  from  a  distant  land  on  the  morrow. 

Never  had  the  gloomy  house  of  the  Bramin  seen  so  numerous  a 
company  as  on  the  "  congratulation  day  "  of  the  beautiful  Hindoo  girl. 
Diava  with  beaming  countenance  offered  to  her  guests  the  bridal  bon- 
bons and  the  festal  wine,  which  is  poetically  termed  in  Holland  "  bride- 
tears."  She  held  in  her  hand  the  magnificent  nosegay,  whose  perfume 
she  inhaled  from  time  to  time  with  a  strange  eagerness. 

The  banquet  was  protracted.  Van  Schapenham,  to  indemnify  him- 
self for  his  long  Braminical  abstinence,  bravely  attacked  the  golden 
wines.  The  lovers  sat  close  together,  their  breath  mingled  with  the 
aromatic  odor  of  the  Indian  flowers,  behind  which  Diava  concealed  her 
blushing  face.  Festal  joy  was  reflected  in  every  countenance.  Sud- 
denly Diava  removed  the  flowers  from  before  her  face.  She  was  as  pale 
as  a  corpse.  Tavor  gazed  horror-stricken  at  his  bride.  At  this  moment 
a  white  figure  appeared  at  the  entrance  —  it  was  Dhruva,  the  Bramin! 

A  glance  at  Diava,  a  cry  of  agony  :  "  My  child !  "  and  the  Hindoo 
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tore  the  flowers  from  the  hand  of  the  bride,  whom  Tavor  supported  in 
his  embrace.  For  a  moment  the  bridegroom  remained  standing,  then 
sank  to  the  floor,  and  both  lay  cold  in  death.  The  Indian  flowers  were 
poisoned  ! 

The  guests  fled  in  horror  ! 

But  the  Bramin  seized  the  paralysed  father  by  the  hand,  and  drew 
him  away  to  the  temple  of  Vishnu.  Here  he  spoke :  "  Know  at  last 
the  secret  of  my  life :  Diava  is  my  child  and  not  yours." 

Dirk  Van  Schapenham  gazed  at  the  Hindoo  with  insane  looks. 
Dhruva  continued  :  "  Upon  a  dark  night,  when  the  signs  of  the  god- 
dess Kali  were  hidden,  the  Briton  Tavor  surprised  a  band  of  Thugs 
by  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  destroyed  them  all,  woman  and  child, 
to  the  last  living  creature.  But  one  escaped  with  a  new-born  child, 
whose  mother  lay  in  the  throes  of  death.  In  his  flight  he  came  to 
your  country  house.  You  were  absent.  His  pursuers  being  close  on 
his  track,  he  took  refuge  in  the  chamber  of  your  wife,  whom  he  found 
there  with  her  servants  in  tears.  She  had  given  birth  a  few  hours 
before  to  a  child,  but  it  was  dead.  She  took  pity  on  the  fugitive  and 
concealed  him ;  the  danger  passed  over.  The  sight  of  your  dead 
child  suggested  an  idea  to  him.  How  could  he  preserve  the  existence 
of  his  beloved  child,  in  the  life  which  was  before  him,  while  he  was 
hunted  as  a  wild  beast,  now  in  the  depths  of  the  forests  and  the  soli- 
tudes of  the  jungles?  He  placed  upon  the  brow  of  his  child  a  myste- 
rious mark,  and  gave  his  living  flesh  for  your  dead  child.  The  mother 
and  her  women  exulted,  for  they  knew  that  your  most  ardent  wish  was 
for  a  child.  But  the  father  fled,  and  led  a  solitary  life ;  for  you  know 
that  a  discovered  Thug  never  returns  to  his  profession.  That  Thug 
was  myself.  A  strong  yearning  soon  drew  me  back  to  my  child,  and 
one  day  a  beggar  crossed  your  threshold, —  you  were  dining.  I  was 
that  beggar.  A  short  time  after  a  man  came,  who  said  :  '  I  am  a 
Bramin  who  wishes  to  make  a  sacrifice.'  You  received  him.  That 
Bramin  was  I.  For  true  Bramin  blood  flows  in  my  veins.  I  saw  my 
child,  and  saw  that  the  secret  had  been  faithfully  kept.  Your  wife  died. 
You  wished  to  become  a  disciple  of  Brama,  and  I  came  to  your  house 
to  remain.  Years  passed  by.  I  lived  with  Diava  and  was  happy. 
Then  we  left  the  holy  land  and  came  among  these  pale,  cold  people. 
What  mattered  it  ?  I  lived  with  Diava,  and  she  loved  me.  Then 
came  this  stranger,  he  saw  my  child,  and  wicked  desires  arose  in  him. 
In  vain  I  used  all  enchantments.  The  demon  conquered,  and  Diava's 
heart  turned  from  me." 

The  Bramin  stopped.     Tears  coursed  down  his  cheeks. 

"  Should  this  man  who  had  murdered  Diava's  mother  and  all  our 
kindred  possess  this  sweet  child  ?  Never !  He  recognized  me,  and 
secretly  compelled  me  to  flee  the  house  which  contained  the  light  of 
my  eyes.  I  swore  to  him  by  the  waters  of  the  holy  river  never  to 
return." 

Dhruva  laughed  wildly. 

"  It  was  an  oath  cast  to  the  winds,  for  the  only  binding  oath  of  the 
Thugs  is  by  the  '  Holy  Axe,'  and  long  ago  I  had  taken  this  oath  to 
destroy  my  mortal  enemy.  I  went.  And  here  I  am  back  to-day. 
The  flowers  were  my  messengers  of  death.     I  sent  them  to  my  enemy 
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to  destroy  him,  before  he  plucked  my  sweet  blossom.  I  wished  to 
destroy  the  eagle,  but  crushed  the  dove  with  it.  It  was  Brama's  will 
that  Diava  should  die ;  praised  be  Brama  forever  ! " 

With  these  words,  the  Bramin  disappeared  into  the  pagoda. 

The  next  morning  Dirk  Van  Schapenham  was  found  at  the  feet  of 
Vishnu, —  dead!     His  fearful  agony  had  killed  him. 

A  will  of  this  singular  man  dated  two  years  back,  bequeathed  his 
whole  fortune  to  his  daughter  Diava,  with  a  clause  that  the  Bramin 
Dhruva  should  have  for  life  the  use  of  ^he  Broek  villa  with  all  its 
appurtenances.  Aunt  Theobalda,  who  had  overheard  a  part  of  the 
Bramin's  narrative  in  the  temple,  accused  the  Hindoo  before  the  courts 
of  the  premeditated  murder  of  Tavor.  But,  as  in  the  examination  the 
incurable  but  quiet  insanity  of  the  unhappy  man  was  established,  the 
accusation  was  dropped,  and  the  now  harmless  lunatic  was  placed  in 
conformity  with  the  will,  in  the  Schapenham  Villa,  and  the  two  other 
Hindoos  were  supplied  with  the  means  for  their  return  to  their  native 
land. 

My  friend  had  finished.  With  a  deep  shudder  I  left  the  "  Bramin 
House." 

A  year  after  Baron  H.  wrote  to  me  :  "  I  have  been  making  with  my 
young  wife  a  visit  to  Dhruva.  As  we  sat  in  the  temple,  the  aged  Bra- 
min suddenly  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  the  pagoda.  He  tottered 
a  few  steps  forward,  uttered  in  a  hollow  voice  the  word  '  Aum,'  and 
fell  lifeless  before  the  image  of  his  idol.  His  last  word  was  the  mys- 
terious name  of  the  Hindoo  Trinity,  which  contains  for  the  Bramin 
an  eternal  life  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Almighty  Being." 

To-day  the  "  Bramin  House  "  is  the  property  of  my  worthy  traveling 
companion,  whom  I  have  to  thank  for  this  story. 
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ABOUT  WOMEN  AND  DRESS. 


CHARMING  democrats  we  have  in  the  women  of  the  land.  But 
how  religiously  they  go  out  of  it  to  seek  their  fashions  !  With  what 
jealous  reverence  they  shun  the  costume  of  the  women  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  how  carefully  they  refrain  from  inventing  or  adopting  a  national 
and  simple  dress  which  we  can  look  at  without  being  reminded  of  the 
license,  and  corruption,  and  folly  of  Continental  life  ! 

Dress  and  decoration  are  wildly  confused  and  meretriciously  mixed. 
We  can  see  but  one  dominant  taste,  that  of  the  arbitrary  and  ostenta- 
tious. We  cannot  say  with  Landor's  Aspasia,  "  Our  dress  is  not  the 
invention  of  the  ignorant;  but  the  sculptor,  the  painter,  and  the  poet,  have 
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studied  how  best  to  adorn  the  most  beautiful  object  of  their  contem- 
plations." Women  have  retained  the  mark  of  barbarism  in  the  use  of 
ear-rings,  and  they  still  carry  the  glittering  trophies  of  their  conquests 
like  savages,  in  metals  and  gems  about  their  persons.  But  the  most 
exquisite  and  civilized  women  have  always  preferred  a  flower  to  a  gem  ; 
and,  if  they  have  not  made  a  vow,  like  the  most  enchanting  woman  of 
antiquity,  "  never  to  wear  any  thing  on  the  head  but  one  single  flower, 
one  single  wheat-ear,  green  or  yellow,  and  ivy  or  vine  leaves,"  they  have 
appeared  often  enough  so^adorned  to  make  the  vow  unnecessary. 

Women  live  under  the  reign  of  fantasy.  If  most  of  our  sisters  are, 
like  the  Chinese,  monotonous  imitators  of  each  other  in  the  fashion  of 
their  dress,  they  break  out  in  a  riot  of  colors.  If  they  cannot  please, 
they  can  shock  us  by  their  use  of  color  ;  and,  en  7?iasse,  they  please  us  by 
their  love  of  it.  Like  the  variegated  petals  of  flowers,  they  salute  the 
eye  or  softly  win  the  lingering  glance  of  admiration  by  exquisiteness  of 
hue.  They  instinctively  feel  that  they  belong  to  the  floral  sisterhood. 
In  the  spring  they  dress  themselves  in  fresh  and  vivid  colors ;  in  the 
autumn  they  array  themselves  in  scarlet,  crimson,  and  orange,  express- 
ing the  satisfaction  and  repletion  of  life.  Quarrel  as  we  may  with  the 
shape  of  the  costume,  with  the  vulgar  excess  of  trimming,  some  bit  of 
color  about  it  will  make  us  happy  as  savages,  and  we  take  off  our  hats  to 
poppies,  bluets,  and  violets  ;  to  asters,  golden-rods,  and  cardinal-flowers; 
to  roses,  apple-blossoms,  and  lilacs.  Some  girls  and  women  have  their 
affinity  in  the  floral  world  ;  they  are  the  most  charming  of  their  sex ; 
they  are  the  human  correspondence  of  some  blossom  that  sheds  its  frag- 
rance or  dazzles  with  its  glowing  hue.  Woman's  instinctive  taste  for 
dress  will  express  itself  in  harmony  with  the  sentiment  and  color  of  the 
flower  she  loves.  Yet,  in  saying  this,  we  do  not  speak  of  the  herd  of 
women  and  girls  without  individuality  ;  of  that  Chinese  crowd  of  dam- 
sels and  dames  who  never  change  the  fashion  of  their  dressmaker,  and 
have  not  force  of  taste  sufficient  to  originate  a  novel  or  picturesque 
effect  of  costume.  These  daughters  of  Mandarins  case  themselves,  like 
a  regiment  of  foolish  virgins,  in  garments  that  look  as  if  made  by  con- 
tract after  one  model,  duplicated  as  fast  as  the  skill  of  "  fitters,  cutters, 
and  trimmers"  can  meet  their  seasonable  and  unreflecting  passion  of 
dress.  Such  foolish  virgins  are  remarked  only  because  of  their  numbers ; 
they  know  nothing  of  dress  as  a  fine  art ;  they  never  appear  before  us 
like  exquisite  human  incarnations  of  the  toilless  beauties  of  the  woods, 
the  gardens,  and  the  meadows  ;  they  never  walk  the  streets  nor  decorate 
homes  to  flatter  the  eye  with  color,  and  suggest  redolent  and  delightful 
influences  of  purity,  peace,  and  opulence.  They  neither  understand 
their  sex  nor  feel  the  artistic  instinct  of  its  life. 

Man  legislates,  woman  ornates.  She  is  the  first  artist  that  Nature 
gave  us.  She  plays  with  colors  as  a  child  does  with  flowers.  She 
arranges,  but  she  does  not  invent.  With  the  exception  of  Miss  Anthony 
and  a  few  of  her  scattered  and  noisy  sisters,  she  shuns  abstractions. 
Instead  of  trying  to  remake  our  laws,  she  remakes  her  costume.  The 
caprice  of  her  nature  and  the  extravagance  of  her  fancy  are  lavished 
upon  the  garniture  of  her  person.  The  advocates  of  the  new  social 
revolution  of  sex  must  first  suppress  the  artiste  in  the  woman  before 
they  can  make  her  equal  to  legislative  functions.     Until  they  have  de- 
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stroyed  the  playful  and  charming  child  in  the  feminine  sex:  they  can- 
not lift  it  or  abase  it  to  the  levelling  and  mechanical  function  of  man, 
-who  substitutes  a  machine  for  impulse,  and  exhausts  enthusiasm  by 
patience. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  centuries  which  are  the  glory  and  shame  of 
our  race,  we  see  that  men  ha„ve  shared  the  taste  of  women,  have  obeyed 
the  passion  of  dress  and  decoration.  But  now,  less  feminine,  less  artistic, 
less  barbarous,  they  have  wholly  abandoned  the  art  to  women,  and 
appear  like  undertakers  and  laborers.  Since  they  have  forsworn  the 
enjoyment  of  an  art  inconsistent  with  their  occupation,  and  have  ceased 
to  take  pleasure  in  picturesque  and  gaudy  or  beautiful  costumes  for  them- 
selves, they  have  been  contented  with  the  extension  of  the  passion  of 
dress  among  women. 

Democracy  has  transformed  the  appearance  of  men  ;  it  has  not 
touched  the  nature  or  costume  of  women.  They  remain  an  exclusive 
and  privileged  class  by  all  their  instincts ;  with  them  license  and  art 
take  refuge. 

Modern  civilization  has  made  it  possible  for  all  women  to  display 
their  love  of  dress  and  decoration.  The  confused  and  incongruous 
state  of  the  art  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  left 
wholly  to  the  feminine  mind,  which,  abandoned  to  itself,  is  lawless  and 
craves  for  excitement.  Dress,  as  an  art,  never,  until  our  century,  was 
wholly  abandoned  to  one  sex ;  and  it  never  has  been  more  varied  and 
ostentatious  among  women  than  now.  It  has  lost  gravity  and  sim- 
plicity of  effect ;  it  is  full  of  license,  of  dazzle,  of  display ;  it  is  some- 
times exquisitely  frivolous  ;  oftenest  it  stifles  the  weak  personality  of 
our  feeble  women.  But  it  has  got  rid  of  some  barbarisms.  The  stiff 
corsage  of  De  Medicis  is  obsolete  ;  the  pretty  Parisienne  has  adopted 
the  smallest  and  most  flexible  one  to  girdle  her  like  the  cestus 
of  Venus.  The  Elizabethan  frill,  framing  the  head  like  a  white  cab- 
bage, hiding  the  roundest  neck  and  covering  the  most  classic  shoulders, 
is  allowed  to  remain  buried  among  the  ceremonials  of  a  stiff  court. 
But,  if  we  must  adopt  the  fashions  of  our  ancestors,  why  not  go  to 
Madame  Recamier  and  claim  her  as  our  grandmother  ?  Why  not  re- 
vive the  long  gauntlets,  made  to  attract  attention  to  beautiful  arms  ? 
Why  not  take  again  her  semi-Greek  attire  —  the  short  waist,  the  nar- 
row skirt,  and  the  delicate  ruffle,  to  hold  all  the  charms  of  the  girls 
and  women  of  the  land  ?  Such  costumes  are  made  only  for  beautiful 
women  —  for  women  who  converse  without  disputing  ;  for  women  who 
neither  toil  nor  spin,  but,  like  the  flowers  of  the  field,  refresh  and 
charm  by  their  mute  and  exquisite  service  in  life.  But  this  is  a  fancy 
picture  —  a  bit  of  the  past  at  best ;  it  has  gone  with  the  heathen 
mythology,  with  the  fairies  of  the  North,  with  all  the  frail  and  bright 
imaginings  of  poets.  We  are  in  an  industrial  age,  and  dress  and  deco- 
ration are  made  for  rough  service,  to  arrest  hurried  and  grasping  men. 
Therefore  the  women  of  our  cities  are  dressed  like  regiments  ;  therefore 
they  overload  themselves  with  meaningless  trimmings ;  therefore  we 
have  every  thing  but  the  simple  and  unobtrusive  which  charms  us  in 
pictures  of  Greek  women,  in  the  women  of  the  French  Revolution,  in 
women  of  the  time  of  Washington,  in  the  contemporaries  ui  Cnaieau- 
briand. 
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The  much-abused  classic  painter  David  made  a  beautiful  and  simple 
costume  fashionable  in  France.  French  women  were  never  more  ex- 
quisitely dressed  than  during  his  epoch.  The  mania  for  trimmings^ 
which  is  most  violent  among  American  women,  is  of  itself  a  sign  of 
a  corrupted  taste  —  it  does  more  than  any  other  cause  to  retard  the 
ascendency  of  a  pure  and  simple  taste.  Although  women  are  so  uni- 
versally gifted  with  the  artistic  instinct,  they  have  a  touch  of  folly,  a 
love  of  change,  which  prevents  them  from  producing  the  finest  results 
of  the  artistic  faculty.  They  have  lapses,  they  are  dependent ;  they 
easily  fall  under  the  rule  of  arbitrary  and  dictating  minds.  An  incur- 
able frivolity,  an  unconquerable  love  of  attracting  attention,  has  always 
made  them  facile  agents  to  propagate  false  taste,  and  render  them 
insensible  to  the  charm  of  the  models  of  unostentatious  epochs,  of 
epochs  truly  gifted  with  the  sentiment  of  beauty. 

Dress  and  decoration  no  more  receiving  the  attention  of  the  serious 
and  restrained  minds  of  men,  manifests  the  confusion  and  incongruity 
of  the  flighty  and  unrestrained  minds  of  women.  The  feminine  mind 
is  incapable  of  originating  a  beautiful  fashion.  It  is  too  receptive  \  it 
is  too  impressible.  It  goes  through  the  ages  to  bring  back  a  piece  of 
patchwork.  Women  mix  and  meddle  and  stimulate ;  they  give  to  our 
streets  and  halls  a  variegated,  flashing,  exciting  aspect,  which  at  the 
best  we  may  call  brilliant  and  pictorial.  They  encourage  artifice  rather 
than  art ;  they  prefer  crowded,  ostentatious  and  novel  things,  for  the 
artistic  instinct,  free  from  the  masculine  mind,  is  wilful  and  unreasoning  ; 
it  asks  only  for  excitement.  If  women  have  made  so  much  confusion 
and  ostentation  in  the  domain  of  taste,  left  to  themselves,  would  they 
increase  the  harmony  of,  and  develop  justice  in,  legislation  ?  What 
answer  ? 

Eugene  Benson. 


From  the  French. 

ABOUT  BERANGER. 


Translated  for  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


ONE  morning  as  Beranger  sat  by  his  fire,  which  he  always 
kindled  himself,  in  his  garret  room  of  the  Rue  Vineuse, 
which  answered  for  a  bed  chamber,  a  dining  hall  and  parlor,  glancing 
over  numerous  notes  of  congratulation,  and  supplication,  from  rich 
people  and  poor,  some  one  knocked  at  his  door. 

"  Entrez  !  "  said  the  Poet,  and  in  came  a  pretty  woman,  neatly  dressed, 
with  that  peculiar  ease  which  only  women  of  tact  and  taste  can  possess. 
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At  the  sight  of  the  old  man  in  such  an  apartment,  the  lady  burst  into 
tears. 

The  Poet  arose,  took  her  courteously  by  the  hand,  and  inquired  who 
she  was  and  what  he  could  do  for  her. 

"  I  am,"  she  replied,  "  Dejazet,  the  actress.  I  have  come  to  see  you, 
and  ask  permission  to  kiss  you."  Beranger  impetuously  threw  his  arms 
around  her,  and  gave  her  a  warm  embrace  of  purest  friendship.  They 
had  long  known  each  other  by  reputation,  but  had  never  previously  met. 

"You  never  come  to  the  theatre,"  remarked  Mademoiselle  Dejazet, 
"  and  yet  I  have  been  playing  your  Lisette  for  many  nights ;  its 
success  has  been  great." 

"  Ah  !  that  is  owing  to  the  accomplished  artiste  who  condescends  to 
play  the  part,"  interrupted  the  flattering  Poet. 

"  Is  it  so  ?  Well,  I  am  anxious  to  sing  your  Lisetie  to  the  air  composed 
by  the  excellent  Frederic  Berat,"  (the  composer  of  Ma  Nbrmandie,  for 
whom  Beranger  had  procured  a  situation  in  the  Gas  Company  of  Paris, 
a  situation  which  the  musician  held  until  his  death.) 

The  song  was  sung,  and  they  both  shed  tears  at  parting,  having 
become  firm  friends  during  this  single  interview. 


Beranger  never  took  any  useless  walks ;  to  comfort  the  poor,  to  con- 
sole old  friends,  to  visit  the  sick,  these  were  esteemed  by  him  sacred 
duties.  One  morning,  early,  (he  seldom  went  out  before  breakfast,)  a 
rich  acquaintance  met  him.  "  Where  are  you  hurrying  so  early  ? "  he 
asked.  "  I  am  going,"  answered  Beranger,  "  to  see  a  poor  woman  who 
has  been  forced  to  sell  her  beautiful  hair  to  purchase  bread  for  her  chil- 
dren." 

"  Here  !  here  !  "  exclaimed  the  other,  "  take  my  purse,  if  it  can  be 
of  any  service  to  you." 

"  Well,  let  me  have  a  hundred  francs,  till  I  can  manage  to  procure 
work  for  the  woman  and  her  husband  ;  the  latter,  by  the  way,  is  a  dis- 
abled soldier." 

The  family  was  succored  from  misery,  and  in  due  time  the  money 
was  returned  to  the  rich  man. 


A  woman  worth  about  a  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year,  once  lan- 
guidly remarked  to  the  Poet,  "Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  I  perish  from  ennui  I  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  myself." 

"  Madame  !  "  replied  Beranger  with  stern  contempt,  "  spend  your 
income  in  charity  ;  you  will  then  know  what  happiness  is."  The  grand 
dame  by  no  means  relishing  this  advice,  turned  away  saying,  "  The  poor 
are  far  happier  than  the  rich ;  they  have  no  cares  of  fortune,  and  then 
they  can  rouse  and  excite  themselves,  you  know,  by  envying  our 
opulence." 

"  Bah  !  "  said  the  Poet,  who  was  also  the  Philosopher  ;  "  it  is  you,  the 
rich,  who  envy  us  poor  !  " 

How  admirably  do  the  following  lines  apply  to  Beranger : 

"  Modeste  et  bon,  cet  homme  vertueux, 
Prive  des  biens  que  l'opulence  affiche, 

A  semble  pauvre  au  ricfie  fastueux, 
Et  par  ses  dons  au  pauvre  a  semble  riche  ! " 
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Beggars  are  assuredly  an  impudent  race.  There  was  a  certain  clever 
Italian,  a  person  of  considerable  learning,  named  Angeli,  to  whom  Ber- 
anger  gave  in  charity  six  francs  a  month. 

Once  when  he  came  for  his  alms,  the  Poet  told  him  that  just  then  he 
had  no  money.  Angeli  flushed  up,  grew  angry,  and  declared  that  he 
must  have  his  six  francs  ! 

"  Aha !  if  that  be  so,  go  to  your  Pope  and  get  them  ! "  replied 
Beranger. 

"  I  won't  go  so  far,"  retorted  the  ungrateful  fellow.  "  No  !  I'll  write 
an  article  against  you,  and  publish  it  in  some  paper  that's  unfriendly 
to  your  interest." 

"  A  capital  notion  ! "  said  the  Poet  laughing  heartily  ;  "  but  as  you 
write  abominable  French,  bring  me  the  proof-sheets  of  your  article, 
and  I  promise  to  correct  them." 


On  one  occasion  Beranger  dropped  a  two-sou  copper  into  a  beggar's 
hat.  A  rich  man  approached  the  mendicant  and  said  :  "  Come,  now, 
I'll  give  you  five  francs  for  that  two-sou  piece  just  put  into  your  hat." 

"  And  why  will  you  do  that  ?  "  inquired  the  beggar,  astonished. 

"  Because  Beranger  gave  it  to  you." 

"  Oh,  if  that's  Beranger,  I'll  keep  the  copper  in  remembrance  of  a 
good  man,"  and  he  put  the  coin  in  his  pocket,  to  the  other's  intense  dis- 
appointment. 


A  peddler  of  books  brought  to  the  poet  an  album,  and  earnestly  re- 
quested him  to  write  something  in  it. 

"Who  sent  you?  "  asked  Beranger. 

"  Somebody  you  don't  know,  but  who  wants  your  autograph." 

"  Pshaw  !  I  never  write  in  albums  ;  so  leave  me." 

"  Indeed,  Monsieur,  you  can't  imagine  what  a  favor  you  would  be 
doing  me,  a  poor  man,  by  writing  in  this  album." 

"  But  how  so  ?     What  would  you  gain  by  it  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  family  to  support,  and  a  man  has  promised  me  fifty  francs 
if  I  could  get  you  to  write  only  a  couple  of  lines  in  his  album." 

"  Ah  !  that  makes  all  the  difference,"  said  the  benevolent  Poet,  and 
taking  up  his  pen  he  composed  the  ensuing  couplet : 

"  II  est  un  Dieu,  devant  lui  je  m'incline, 
Pauvre  et  content,  sans  lui  demander  rien 
Que  la  suppression  des  albums  ! 

"Beranger." 


Upon  the  publication  of  Victor  Hugo's  Le  Roi  s'amuse,  he  wrote 
an  unfavorable  critique  upon  the  work,  which  he  sent  to  its  author. 
Hugo,  angrily  crushing  the  letter  in  his  hand,  exclaimed  :  "  The  old 
fool !  He  thinks  I'll  hand  his  letter  down  to  posterity,  but  he  shall 
be  disappointed." 

"  Had  that  been  my  purpose,"  said  Beranger,  when  he  heard  of  this 
petulant  speech,  "  I  would  surely  not  have  chosen  V.  Hugo  for  my 
medium." 
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A  man  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  a  score  of  years  was  discovered 
to  be  innocent,  and  discharged.  His  portrait  was  lithographed  to  sell, 
in  order  to  raise  the  means  to  start  him  once  more  in  life.  Some  phil- 
anthropist begged  Beranger  to  compose  a  motto  for  the  picture.  With 
scarcely  a  minute's  consideration,  he  wrote  : 

"  Victime  de  l'erreur,  le  soupcon  l'accompagne ; 
La  loi  qui  fit  ses  maux  ne  peut  y  mettre  fin  ; 
Coupable,  on  eut  nourri  son  infamie  au  bagne, 
Innocent,  mourra-t-il  de  faim  ? " 


He  was  not  in  his  belief  a  pious  man,  although  his  charities  were 
unbounded.  Upon  visiting  his  only  sister  —  a  nun  —  she  said  to  him  : 
"  Dear  brother,  I  pray  to  God  for  you  daily." 

"  My  dear  sister,"  he  replied,  "  don't  meddle  with  my  concerns,  or 
the  deuce  knows  what  may  happen." 


Beranger  is  himself  responsible  for  the  following  rich  anecdote  : 

"We  were  going,"  said  he,  "to  have  some  friends  to  dine  with  us.  The 
young  fellow  who  brought  the  dessert  was  soon  to  be  married.  When 
I  had  settled  for  his  cakes,  &c,  he  said  to  me:  '  Mister,  you  make 
songs,  don't  you  ? '  " 

"  Why,  yes,  I  sometimes  write  verses." 

"  Ah,  you're  not  a  bad  hand  at  rhyming.  I  know  some  of  your 
songs  by  heart." 

"You  flatter  me." 

"  Well  now,"  (with  an  air  of  benign  patronage) — "  listen  !  I  want  you 
to  make  me  a  piece  for  my  wedding  fete;  do  it  well,  and  I'll  pay  you 
handsomely." 

"  I  never  write  wedding  couplets,  my  boy." 

"  You  think  I  can't  pay  you ;  that's  the  trouble ;  but  'pon  honor,  I'll 
give  you  ten  francs,  or  fifteen,  if  you  insist !  " 

"  Much  obliged  for  your  liberality,  man  ami,  but  my  inspiration  has 
left  me." 

"  What  a  pity!  what  a  pity  !  Then  I  must  hunt  up  that  tremendous 
fellow  Fleury:  he'll  write  me  for  ten  francs  as  many  lines  as  I  care  to 
have  ! " 

This  Fleury  was  a  blackguard,  who  mouthed  ballads  in  the  streets, 
beating  on  a  huge  drum,  and  attired  as  a  harlequin ! 


During  the  Revolution  of  1848,  Marrast  complained  to  Beranger  of 
the  dissensions  in  the  Republican  party. 

"  Depend  upon  it,"  said  the  latter,  "  the  real  cause  of  these  quarrels 
lies  not  in  any  honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  principles,  but  in  the 
jealousy  of  men  struggling  for  place  and  power." 

A  wise  answer,  and  true  of  other  politicians  than  the  French  politi- 
cians of  '48. 


Edward  D.  Neill. 

THE  SEAL  FOR  VIRGINIA. 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


THE  following  notes,  originally  prepared  by  the  writer  and  printed 
in  the  London  Notes  and  Queries,  have  been  re-written  with  some 
additions,  and  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  those  who  reside  in  the 
"  ancient  dominion  of  Virginia." 

The  London  Company,  in  the  year  1619,  appointed  a  committee  to 
meet  at  the  residence  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  "  to  take  a  cote  for  Vir- 
ginia," and  "agree  upon  the  seale."  Under  date  of  November  15th, 
the  following  statement  appears  in  their  manuscript  transactions : 

"  Concerning  the  legal  seal  spoken  of  in  the  last  Court,  the  auditors  at 
their  assembly  have  therein  taken  some  pains  which  they  now  present 
to  this  Court ;  and  whereas  they  have  spoken  to  one  for  the  cutting  of 
it,  there  is  one  Mr.  Hole,  who  would  appropriate  that  unto  himself, 
under  pretence  of  having  a  patent  for  the  engraving  of  all  seals,  which 
hath  the  King's  arms,  or  any  part  thereof;  and  therefore  appoint  them 
to  repair  to  Mr.  Christopher  Brooke,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  examine  it, 
and  to  bring  his  opinion  under  his  hand  in  writing,  and  accordingly  it 
should  be  determined." 

The  Mr.  Hole  referred  to  in  the  minute  was  William  Hole,  some- 
times spelt  Hoole,  engraver  of  the  Map  of  Virginia  printed  in  16 12,  and 
re-issued  in  1624,  in  "Smith's  General  History."  In  1618  he  had 
obtained  a  life  grant  as  "sculptor  of  the  iron  for  money."  The  follow- 
ing anecdote  from  the  Weever  manuscripts  is  told  by  Hunter : 

King  James  evidently  did  not  like  the  proceedings  of  the  Virginia 
Company,  and  when  the  device  of  the  seal  was  presented  to  him,  where 
on  one  side  was  St.  George  slaying  the  dragon,  with  the  motto,  "  Fas 
alium  superare  draconem,"  meaning  the  unbelief  of  the  natives,  he 
commanded  that  the  motto  should  be  omitted.  The  motto  on  the 
other  side  was  "  En  dat  Virginia  quintum."  The  device,  after  the  objec- 
tion of  the  King,  seems  to  have  been  modified.  On  the  frontispiece  of 
Smith's  General  History,  which  in  1624  was  first  published,  is  a  cres- 
ted escutcheon,  with  the  arms  of  England,  France,  Scotland  and. Ire- 
land in  chief,  surmounted  by  Neptune  riding  a  sea-horse.  Supporters  : 
On  one  side  a  female  figure  with  a  dove  alighting  on  the  shoulder,  one 
hand  on  the  escutcheon,  a  book  in  the  other,  perhaps  the  representa- 
tive of  Christianity  ;  on  the  opposite  side,  another  female  figure  holding 
instruments,  perhaps  the  symbol  of  civilization.  Motto :  "  Incognita 
gens  serviet  mihi." 

The  device  of  the  reverse  is  also  engraved  on  the  frontispiece,  and 
is  more  familiar,  having  been  used  with,  a  slight  alteration  of  the  motto, 
as  the  coat  of  arms  for  Virginia  until  its  separation  from  Great  Britain. 
The  escutcheon  is  quartered  with  the  arms  of  England,  France,  Scotland 
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and  Ireland,  crested  by  a  maiden  Queen,  with  flowing  hair  and  Eastern 
crown.  Supporters  :  Two  warriors  in  armor,  beavers  open,  helmets 
ornamented  with  three  ostrich  feathers,  each  holding  a  lance ;  motto, 
"En  dat  Virginia  quintum." 

Spenser,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  friend,  dedicated  the  Fairy  Queen  to 
Elizabeth,  "  Queen  of  England,  France,  Ireland  and  Virginia."  After 
James  of  Scotland  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,  Virginia,  in 
compliment,  was  called  the  fifth  kingdom. 

In  an  edition  of  Stow's  Survey  of  London  published  in  1632,  the 
latter  device  is  engraved  with  the  motto,  "  En  dat  Virginia  quintam," 
and  it  may  be  that  the  quintum  in  the  frontispiece  of  Smith's  History  is 
an  error  of  the  engraver,  although  it  is  correct  as  an  adjective,  agree- 
ing with  regnum  understood.  The  editor  of  the  "Survey"  subjoins 
the  following  note  to  the  engraving : 

"  The  Company  of  Merchants,  called  Merchants  of  Virginia,  Ber- 
muda or  Summer  Islands,  for  (as  I  heare)  all  these  additions  are 
given  them.  I  know  not  the  time  of  their  incorporating,  neither  by 
whom  their  armes,  supporters  and  crest  were  granted,  and  therefore 
am  compelled  to  leave  them  abruptly." 

On  the  title  page  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Virginia  for  1733,  1752 
and  1759,  the  same  device  appears,  with  the  motto,  "En  dat  Virginia 
quartam,"  the  adjective. agreeing  with  coronam  understood.  After  the 
union  of  England  and  Scotlond  in  1707,  quintam  would  very  properly 
be  changed  to  quartam. 


MOSAIC. 

f  jj  VHE  duty  of  man  as  man,  is  thought.     This  is  his  distinctive 

J_      regal  duty.     Pity  and  love  may  aid  and  cheer  him,  but,  as 

sovereign  worker  in  this  world,  his  duty  is  governance,  guidance  —  in 

one  word,  thought.     And  in  order  to  this,  he  must,  with  a  valiant 

calmness,  know  in  all  cases  the  worst. 

'  To  bear  all  naked  truths, 
And  to  unvisage  circumstance  all  calm  — 
That  is  the  top  of  sovereignty.' 

No  man  is  qualified  to  be  a  public  guide,  or  instructor  of  men,  who 
can  not  more  or  less  do  this  ;  and  a  man  generally  is  mighty  in  pro- 
portion as  he  can  do  it,  and  has  a  love  strong  enough  to  dare  it." 

"  Assembling  into  one  view  all  things  in  the  world  that  are  impor- 
tant, and  should  be  dear  to  mankind,  I  distinguish  the  Christian  cause 
39 
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as  the  celestial  soul  of  the  assemblage,  evincing  the  same  pre-emi- 
nence, and  challenging  the  same  emphatic  passion,  which,  in  any  other 
case,  mind  does  beyond  the  inferior  elements  \  and  I  have  no  wish  of 
•equal  energy  with  that  which  aspires  to  the  most  intimate  possible 
connection  with  Him  who  is  the  life  of  this  cause,  and  the  life  of  the 
world." 


"The  sternest  task  ever  attempted  by  a  nation  is  that  of  inaugur- 
ating and  supporting  freedom.  The  man  who  governs  his  own  spirit  has 
been,  on  supreme  authority,  pronounced  greater  than  he  who  takes  a 
city :  this  man  has  attained  personal  freedom.  National  freedom 
is  simply  the  government  of  its  own  spirit  by  a  nation.  It  is  the 
attempt  on  the  part  of  a  people,  as  on  the  part  of  a  man,  to  have  a 
will  chainless  as  that  of  the  wildest  libertine,  and  yet  live  and  work 
with  united  energy  under  wisdom's  law.  .  .  .  To  attain  true  freedom 
seems  to  us  to  demand  the  very  last  agony  of  national  effort,  the  severe 
and  final  endeavor  by  which  a  free  people  at  length  reaches  its  throne." 


"  In  every  case  where  work  is  to  be  done,  let  the  whole  power  of  all 
engaged  be  brought  to  bear  to  this  end  —  to  get  men  to  do  it.  .  .  . 
Here  is  the  difficulty  of  difficulties.  You  can  get  gold  by  subscrip- 
tion ;  but  a  man  of  real  power,  of  piety,  faculty,  energy,  cannot  be  sub- 
scribed for.  It  is  by  the  eye  cleared  and  sharpened  by  long  experience 
he  can  be  recognized ;  it  is  by  the  sagacious,  powerful  man,  that  the 
man  of  power  is  known  ;  imbecility,  seated  on  a  mountain  of  gold,  can 
do  nothing  here.  And  yet,  till  you  get  your  men,  nothing  is  done  ;  if 
you  give  your  gold  to  bad  or  incompetent  men,  it  were  better  that  you 
flung  it  into  the  Thames.  It  must  be  fixed  as  an  axiom  in  the  heart  of 
every  philanthropist  and  philanthropic  society,  that  this  is  the  point  of 
absolute  success  or  absolute  failure ;  it  must  be  fairly  comprehended, 
that  it  cannot  be  attained  by  mere  examining  of  reports  or  any  other 
mechanical  process,  although,  indeed,  each  of  these  may  contribute  its 
aid ;  only,  never  for  a  moment  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  it  must  be 
done.  Perhaps  the  great  secret  of  getting  at  a  practical  test  and 
assurance  in  this  matter,  lies  in  the  discovery  of  some  readily  applica- 
ble method  of  ascertaining  the  real  effects  of  a  man's  work  in  the 
sphere  to  which  you  appoint  him.  Offices  might  never  be  at  first 
given  for  a  permanence  ;  by  a  continual  casting  away  of  the  incompe- 
tent, the  truly  competent  might  gradually  be  found.  We  suspect  this 
were  the  only  infallible  method.  We  are  not  blind  to  its  difficulties, 
but  any  difficulties  must  be  encountered  in  the  only  way  to  life,  and  for 
the  avoidance  of  a  death  the  more  ghastly  for  its  c  affectation  of  life.' 
If  all  the  men  employed  by  philanthropy,  in  its  unnumbered  schemes 
of  instruction,  were  godly,  earnest,  and  able  men,  what  a  power  for 
good  were  then  acting  in  our  country  and  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ! " 


"  We  have  in  ordinary  life,  plenty  of  common-sense  philosophy,  and 
very  little  poetry.  The  man  who  squares  every  action  of  his  life  with 
the  laws  of  common-sense,  is  a  bigger  fool  than  he  whose  actions  are 
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frequently  inexplicable  on  any  ground  of  self-interest  or  prudential 
reason.  Common  sense,  as  we  really  do  find  it  in  the  world,  is  the 
translation  of  meanness  into  maxims  —  is  the  armor  which  the  com- 
mon-place put  on  to  defend  themselves  against  the  assaults  of  enthusi- 
asm, generosity,  and  impulse." 


"  It  has,  in  all  ages,  been  a  prerogative  of  Christianity  to  plant  and 
foster  domestic  feelings  and  felicities.  We  would  figure  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  as  walking  among  men  and  offering  them  two  great  boons  :  in 
one  hand  she  holds  the  treasures  of  immortality,  in  the  other  are  the 
mild  blessings  of  home.  Philosophy  has  ever  been  high,  remote,  and 
unparticipating ;  in  her  glittering  robes,  she  treads  in  majesty  along 
the  high  places  of  the  world,  amid  a  light  that  scarce  mingles  with 
earth's  atmosphere,  but  falls  on  the  eternal  snow,  a  cold,  intellectual 
light,  which  has  never  yet  brightened  the  cloud  of  unspeakable  sadness 
resting  on  her  brow.  A  high  task  is  hers,  and  we  shall  pay  her  all 
honor ;  but  let  us  dwell  rather  with  Christianity  in  the  valleys  and  in 
the  clefts  of  the  rock,  where  she  spreads  the  nuptial  couch,  and  lights 
the  household  fire." 


"  There  are  three  circles  in  which,  in  his  life  on  earth,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  earthly  duties,  a  man  may  act.  The  first  is  that  of  self: 
one  must  always,  by  duty  and  necessity,  do  more  for  himself,  or  in 
connection  with  himself,  than  for  any  one  else.  The  second  is  that  of 
family  and  friends,  of  all  those  who  have  a  claim  on  one  by  blood  or 
friendship.  Within  this  circle  a  man  must  perform  certain  duties,  or 
he  meets  universal  reprobation  and  contempt.  The  third  is  that  of 
humanity  in  general.  We  shall  not  insult  our  readers  by  proving  to 
them  that  this  is  truly  and  properly»a  sphere  of  human  duty  ;  although 
there  are  not  wanting  writings  in  our  day  whose  tendency  seems  to 
indicate  it  as  an  insult  to  suppose  one  to  doubt  the  reverse ;  we  shall 
not  endeavor  to  eliminate  the  fact,  which  used  to  be  considered  as  good 
as  settled,  that  a  man  is  by  nature  united  in  mysterious  but  ennobling 
bonds  with  every  other  man,  and  that  it  is  not  one  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  high  state  of  humanity,  that  it  be  separated  into  families 
and  coteries,  each  attending  to  its  own  affairs,  like  so  many  families  of 
wolves  in  the  pine  forest ;  we  shall  presume  our  readers  to  agree  that 
severance,  disunion,  isolation,  selfishness,  are  symptoms  of  disease  in 
the  human  race,  and  that  the  evolution  of  the  ages,  if  it  tends  to  any 
consummation  whatever,  must' tend  to  their  termination.  Not  only, 
however,  is  this  sphere  noble,  we  fearlessly  assert,  still  without  deeming 
proof  necessary,  that  it  is  this  third  sphere,  where,  save  in  rare  instan- 
ces, nobleness  as  such  has  existence.  A  man  who  performs  well  his 
duties  to  himself,  who  has  no  higher  object  than  that  he  may  be  undis- 
turbed and  happy,  we  shall  not  call  noble.  In  the  second  circle  we 
find  many  of  the  loveliest  spectacles  that  our  earth  can  show :  the 
affection  of  brothers  and  sisters,  the  self-sacrificing  nobleness  of  friend- 
ship, the  sacred  beauty  of  a  mother's  love.  But,  leaving  the  question 
of  friendship  (which,  indeed,  holds,  in  its  pure  form,  of  the  high  and 
immortal),  we  cannot  hestitate  to  place  domestic  feelings  and  specta- 
cles, as  such,  among  the  natural  productions  of  our  planet ;  the  loveliest 
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perhaps  we  have  to  show,  but  of  a  beauty  precisely  analagous  to  that 
of  the  rose  and  the  fountain,  and  essentially  pertaining  to  time.  By 
neglecting  family  duties,  one  becomes  less  than  a  man  ;  by  performing 
them  never  so  well,  he  comes  not  to  merit  applause.  Distinctive  noble- 
ness commences  in  the  third  circle.  It  is  when  one  rises  above  self 
and  family,  and  looks  abroad  on  the  family  of  mankind,  that  he  takes 
the  attitude  which  in  a  man  is  essentially  great ;  when  he  no  longer 
feels  around  him  tlie  little  necessities  which  compel,  or  the  little  plea- 
sures which  allure,  and  yet  is  able  to  contemplate  men  as  a  great 
brotherhood  of  immortals,  with  a  gaze  analagous  to  that  of  Him  in 
whose  image  he  is  made ;  when  he  passes  beyond  what  he  shares  with 
the  lower  orders  of  creation,  and  soars  to  those  regions  where,  as  an 
intelligent,  God-knowing  creature,  he  may  sit  among  the  angels ;  when 
he  can  look  on  the  world  through  the  light  of  eternity ;  then  it  is  that 
he  does  what  it  is  the  distinctive  privilege  and  nobleness  of  man  on 
this  earth  to  do,  what  marks  him  as  animated  by  those  emotions  to 
which,  under  God,  humanity  owes  all  it  has  achieved  in  time." 
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ISIDORE  GEOFFROY  SAINT-HILAIRE,  in  his  "  Histoire  des 
Anomalies,  1836,"  described  the  Siamese  twins,  who  had  visited 
Paris  for  the  first  time  in  the  previous  year.  He  placed  them  in  his 
scientific  classification  under  the  first  order  (Autositaires)  of  double 
composite  monstrosities ;  their  sub-classification  was  in  the  second 
family  (Monomphalians)  of  the  first  tribe,  and  the  generic  division  was 
Xiphopage.  In  his  description,  he  says  that  the  brothers  persistently 
refused  to  allow  him  to  complete  an  examination  of  the  connecting 
band,  alleging  that  it  caused  them  pain  ;  he  consequently  was  unable 
to  verify  the  statement  of  many  American  physicians,  that  it  encloses 
some  portion  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  He  regarded  it  as  important 
that  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston,  ascertained  in  1829  that  the  pulsations  of 
one  were  accelerated  without,  for  some  time,  affecting  the  circulation 
of  the  other,  and  adds  that  almost  all  the  published  accounts  of  the 
twins  mingled  errors  and  truth,  the  duty  of  instructing  by  a  sincere  ex- 
position of  the  facts  being  unfortunately  sacrificed  to  the  desire  to  as- 
tonish by  marvellous  tales.  The  great  savant  says  that  he  had  seen 
several  similar  monstrosities,  all  bi-male  or  bi-female,  preserved  in 
public  collections,  and  gives  an  account  of  a  case  of  female  twins, 
born  in  1804  in  British  India,  who  were  alive,  it  would  appear,  in  1827, 
in  the  village  of  Arazoor,  in  the  district  of  Bhavany.  There  was  a 
slight  difference  in  their  height ;  their  ordinary  position  was  face  to 
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face,  and  so  they  slept,  but  in  walking  they  drew  apart,  and  moved 
almost  side  by  side.  M.  Saint-Hilaire  also  describes,  among  numerous 
others,  a  double  monster,  which  he  places  in  his  family  of  Eusompha- 
lians,  and  classes  generically  as  Pygopage — the  sisters  Helena  and 
Judith,  born  united  back  to  back  in  1701  at  Szony,  in  Hungary.  They 
were  shown  at  seven  years  of  age  in  England  and  all  over  Europe,  and 
at  nine  were  placed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Strigonia  in  a  convent  at 
Presburg.  These  extraordinary  creatures,  some  verses  on  whom  are 
attributed  to  Pope,  and  who  each  spoke  Hungarian,  German  and 
French,  with  a  little  English  and  Italian,  differed  in  size,  health,  tem- 
perament, and  character.  They  had  such  diseases  as  measles  and 
small-pox  at  the  same  time,  but  when  the  smaller  and  weaker  was  at- 
tacked by  a  fatal  disease  of  the  lungs,  the  other  was  only  slightly  fe- 
verish for  a  few  days.  Suddenly,  however,  she  lost  her  strength,  al- 
though retaining  perfectly  her  speech  and  faculties,  and  after  a  brief 
agony  she  succumbed,  the  victim,  not  of  her  own  sickness,  but  of  the 
death  of  her  sister.     They  both  expired  almost  at  the  same  moment. 


The  explorers  at  Jerusalem  have  made  further  discoveries  of  under- 
ground structures —  part  of  the  ancient  city  —  which  have  for  generations 
been  hidden  by  accumulations  of  rubbish  and  modern  buildings.  They 
have  opened  a  vaulted  passage,  one  side  of  which  is  massive  masonry, 
the  other  perpendicular  rock,  and  this  rock  is  supposed  to  be  the  plat- 
form on  which  the  Temple  was  built.  Should  this  supposition  prove 
true,  the  long-debated  question  as  to  the  dimensions  of  the  Temple 
may  perhaps  be  settled ;  and  the  archaeologists  who  hold  that  the 
extent  of  the  building  was  not  greater  than  appears  in  Josephus  may 
find  their  views  confirmed.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  explora- 
tion becomes  more  and  more  interesting ;  but  it  is  unfortunate  that,  in 
order  to  lay  open  old  Jerusalem,  a  large  part  of  modern  Jerusalem 
must  be  endangered  or  destroyed.  Nevertheless,  if  we  can  succeed  in 
getting  a  definite  notion  of  what  Jerusalem  was  like  in  the  days  of 
Herod,  all  the  money,  labour,  and  enthusiasm  expended  in  obtaining 
that  result  will  have  been  well  bestowed. 

News  has  been  received  also  from  the  Sinai  surveying-party,  who 
are  prospering  in  their  task,  laborious  though  it  be.  They  had  almost 
finished  the  great  mountain-range,  Jebel  Musa,  and  were  in  expectation 
of  soon  beginning  upon  Mount  Serbal.  To  carry  on  such  a  task  in  a 
region  so  barren,  rugged,  and  precipitous,  requires  no  small  amount  of 
strength  and  perseverance  ;  but  the  observers  were  all  in  excellent 
spirits,  and  considered  themselves  repaid  at  times  by  the  wide  pros- 
pects opened  to  them,  and  the  glorious  effects  of  colour  presented  by 
landscapes  bare  and  arid  almost  beyond  imagination.  They  take  pho- 
tographs of  the  scenery,  make  regular  meteorological  observations, 
collect  facts  in  geology,  natural  history,  and  archaeology  ;  and  Mr. 
Palmer,  the  orientalist  of  the  party,  is  copying  all  the  ancient  inscrip- 
tions he  meets  with.  Out  of  all  this  we  shall  surely  get  something  like 
a  competent  knowledge  of  a  land  rich  in  sacred  and  historical  associa- 
tions ;  and  the  thousands  of  readers  who  take  interest  in  the  discovery 
of  Scriptural  illustrations  will  no  doubt  be  abundantly  gratified. 
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All  signs  indicate  that  we  are  fast  approaching  the  time  when  pic- 
torial representations,  drawn  or  printed  on  paper,  will  be  reproduced 
with  absolute  accuracy.  The  methods  already  applied  with  more  or 
less  success  do  nearly  this,  but  photolithography,  the  highest  of  them, 
has  not  proved  to  be,  for  prints,  a  perfect  counterfeit.  However,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  number  of  the  Bibliographic  de  la  France,  M.  Drivet 
has  at  last  succeeded  in  solving  the  problem  which  had  hitherto  baffled 
all  the  efforts  of  chemists  and  photographers.  He  has  discovered  a 
mode  of  reproducing  on  copper,  either  in  relief  or  not,  as  may  be  de- 
sired, the  most  delicate  details  of  photographic  images.  By  the  new 
process  a  copper  plate,  obtained,  apparently,  by  electro-plating,  is  en- 
graved automatically  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  allow  of  taking  a  large 
number  of  impressions.  The  process  is  said  to  be  so  cheap  that,  for  a 
price  little  exceeding  what  a  good  photographer  asks  for  two  or  three 
dozen  of  cartes-de-visite,  one  can  procure  a  well-engraved  plate  from 
which  any  printer  can  print  hundreds  or  thousands  of  copies.  And 
these  portraits  do  not  fade  as  so  many  photographs  have  done  and  all 
may  do.  The  Bibliographic  gives  no  details  of  the  mode  of  execution, 
and  we  cannot,  therefore,  compare  it  with  the  heliographic  printing  of 
Mr.  von  Egloffstein  of  this  city,  who  publicly  offers  to  make,  on  steel, 
"  portraits,  country-seats,  circulars,  reproductions  of  engravings,  designs," 
etc.,  at  one-third  the  cost  of  manual  engravings. 


An  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  of  an  early  Germanic 
Cemetery  in  the  neighborhood  of  Niederbrunn  in  the  French  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  the  course  of  the  works  of  the  railway 
there.  It  presented,  remarks  the  Student  and  Intellectual  Observer,  all 
the  usual  characteristics  of  the  Teutonic  cemeteries  of  the  pagan 
period,  closely  resembling  those  of  our  own  pagan  Anglo-Saxon  graves. 
The  bodies  had  been  buried  entire,  with  their  feet  towards  the  south- 
east. At  the  time  this  account  was  given,  five  graves  only  had  been 
opened,  two  of  which  contained  arms,  axes,  and  swords,  the  national 
arms  of  the  race,  and  another  contained  some  articles  of  toilette  in 
bronze,  and  some  of  the  beads  of  a  collar  in  coloured  terra-cotta. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  grave  of  a  female,  and  the  objects  of 
toilette  alluded  to,  appeared  to  have  been  placed  in  her  closed  right 
hand,  instead  of  being  left  in  their  places  in  her  dress.  With  them 
were  found  three  Roman  coins,  one  large  brass  and  two  small,  all  three 
entirely  defaced,  but  the  two  latter  each  having  a  hole,  by  which  no 
doubt  they  had  been  suspended  to  the  ornaments  of  the  neck.  These 
interments  probably  belong  to  the  fifth, or  sixth  century. 


Dr.  Petermann,  the  originator  of  the  first  German  expedition  to 
the  north  pole,  announces  that  a  second  expedition  is  to  leave  Bremer- 
haven  in  the  first  week  of  June.  The  expedition  will  consist  of  two 
ships,  a  screw  steamer  of  120  tons  and  thirty-horse  power,  and  a  sail- 
ing yacht  of  80  tons.  The  latter,  which  went  on  the  first  expedition 
last  year,  is  called  the  Greenland ;  the  former,  the  German ia.  The 
object  of  this  expedition,  as  of  the  former  one,  is  to  investigate  the 
polar  regions  along  the  coast  of  East  Greenland  north  of  the  75th 
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degree  of  north  latitude.  It  is  to  be  provided  with  a  strong  scientific 
staff,  and  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  Arctic  regions,  so  as  to  return  by 
October,  1870.  The  Greenland  is  to  serve  as  a  transport,  and  also  to 
keep  up  the  communication  with  Europe,  and  will  return  this  winter, 
leaving  the  Germania  to  pursue  its  journey  alone. 


Extraordinary  Medical  Invention. —  The  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  Express  says  :  "  M.  About  tells  a  very  extraordinary  story  in  con- 
nection with  the  illness  which  carried  off  the  Marquis  de  Moustier,  and 
one  which,  for  fear  of  being  an  accomplice  in  a  medical  puff,  I  should 
scarcely  have  cited  from  a  writer  of  less  repute.  He  says  that  one  of 
his  friends,  Dr.  Marey,  a  professor  of  the  College  of  France,  who  was 
invited  to  Compiegne  last  autumn,  is  the  inventor  of  an  apparatus 
which  he  calls  a  sphygmograph,  and  which  marks  upon  a  sheet  of  paper 
the  beatings  of  the  human  pulse ;  he  has  also  an  analogous  machine 
for  recording  with  unfailing  accuracy  the  movements  of  the  heart.  The 
Emperor  and  several  of  the  guests  submitted  to  experiments.  Dr.  Marey 
told  M.  About,  who  himself  has  been  a  guest  at  Compiegne,  that  cer- 
tain statesmen  whom  he  had  examined  were  destined  to  long  life,  and 
that  certain  great  ladies  had  a  defective  circulation,  indicating  a  short 
one.  But  he  was  especially  struck  by  the  state  of  the  Marquis  de 
Moustier.  '  That  Minister,'  he  said,  '  who  has  not  the  least  suspicion 
of  his  alarming  condition,  has  an  affection  of  the  aorta,  which  must 
inevitably  lead  him  to  the  tomb  shortly.  I  do  not  give  him  two  months 
to  live.'  M.  About  now  thinks  it  useful  to  make  this  prophecy,  which 
has  been  realized,  known." 


Mr.  Novello,  writing  from  Genoa  to  the  Atheneeum,  suggests  that 
the  world  should  no  longer  be  bothered  by  the  differences  of  time 
between  different  cities  and  countries,  but  that  one  reckoning  should 
be  used  all  over  the  globe.  Set  your  watch  to  Greenwich  time  ;  start  on 
a  journey,  and  find  yourself  right  with  the  clocks  everywhere  you  go. 
Very  simple :  but  how  about  your  association  of  times  of  day  with 
natural  phenomena  ?  Fancy  waking  up  at  sunrise  and  finding  your  chro- 
nometer indicating  twelve  o'clock;  or  seeing  the  golden  orb  at  its  mid- 
day height  with  the  clocks  at  half-past  seventeen  !  Mr.  Novello  gives 
Greenwich  the  preference  as  zero ;  but  does  he  think  other  countries 
would  adopt  it?  Would  France,  who  wants  to  cram  her  standards 
down  all  our  throats,  and  to  make  the  franc  the  monetary  unit  in  spite  of 
the  sovereign  which  is  honoured  wherever  it  is  seen  ?  Would  Russia, 
whose  territory  embraces  so  many  hours  of  longitude  that  her  standard 
of  mean  solar  time,  if  one  is  everywhere  maintained,  must  be  a  near 
approach  to  Horn  Mundi  as  it  is  ?  Would  America,  one  of  whose  sons 
wanted,  some  few  years  back,  to  upset  geography  and  astronomy  by 
instituting  another  "  first  meridian  ? "  Supposing  a  common  time  agreed 
on,  how  is  it  to  be  kept  accurately?  Greenwich  time  is  indicated  over 
England  by  the  help  of  daily  telegraphic  signals  sent  from  the  Obser- 
vatory ;  are  these  to  be  extended  over  the  civilized  and  uncivilized 
world  ?  If  this  is  not  done,  the  longitudes  of  places  must  be  accurately 
determined,  for  maps  could  not  be  relied  on  for  the  purpose.     A  couple 
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of  years  ago  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  was  decided  upon  as  marking  a  first 
meridian  for  the  Italians  ;  and  a  suggestion  was  made  that  all  Europe 
should  keep  time  by  it:  but  I  expect  Europe  laughed  in  her  sleeve  at 
the  idea,  if,  indeed,  she  ever  came  to  hear  of  it. 


THE  HAVERSACK. 


FROM  Milledgeville,  Georgia,  we  get  the  sketch  below  of  a  re- 
markable family  : 

A  Military  Family. — The  Capers  family  of  the  South  —  and  we 
believe  it  is  exclusively  a  Southern  family  —  made  a  remarkable  fight- 
ing record  during  the  late  war.  From  the  album  of  a  friend  we  send 
you  the  following,  as  embracing  the  members  of  this  family  who  were 
soldiers  under  the  red-crossed  banner  of  Dixie  in  the  Confederate 
army : — Two  brigadier-generals,  one  colonel  of  artillery,  one  lieut.-col. 
of  artillery,  two  colonels  of  cavalry,  one  major  of  artillery,  one  lieut.- 
colonel  of  cavalry,  four  captains  of  cavalry,  three  captains  of  infantry, 
three  sergeants,  two  chaplains,  three  surgeons,  fourteen  privates, — 
making  a  total  of  thirty-seven.  These  were  without  exception  bro- 
thers, uncles,  or  cousins.  Nine  were  killed  in  battle,  three  died  of 
wounds,  two  died  of  disease,  thirteen  were  wounded  more  than  once, 
seven  wounded  once,  and  only  three  came  through  safe.  Eleven  of 
the  officers  were  promoted  for  gallantry  on  the  field  of  battle. — C.  T.  L. 

One  of  the  Confederate  Generals  of  this  family  is  now  an  Episcopal 
minister  at  Greenville,  S.  C.  This  recalls  an  incident  at  Oxford,  Miss. 
Gen.  S.,  of  "  the  late  so-called,"  preached  his  ordination  sermon  there 
as  an  Episcopal  minister,  on  the  same  day  that  Gen.  L.,  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  addressed  his  Baptist  brethren.  A  wag  remarked  that  the 
two  Generals  were  the  representatives  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  late 
Confederate  States  —  the  Baptist  brother  representing  the  navy! 


From  New  Orleans,  La.,  we  receive  an  account  of  a  thrilling  scene 
at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.     The  writer  says  : 

We  were  formed  in  line  of  battle  on  that  memorable  morning,  and 
were  waiting  orders  with  feverish  eagerness.  Every  soldier  knows  how 
trying  is  such  a  time,  and  how  even  the  order  to  advance  in  the  very 
face  of  death  is  felt  to  be  a  relief  from  the  suspense  and  anxiety  of 
inaction.  A  Virginia  brigade  was  thus  drawn  up,  and  manifested  some 
of  the  natural  restlessness  under  such  a  state  of  uncertainty.  An  hour 
passed,  and  then  another,  but  still  the  expected  orders  did  not  come. 
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Their  nervousness  had  reached  a  high  pitch,  when  a  mounted  orderly 
was  seen  dashing  up,  holding  aloft  an  envelope.  "  The  orders  have 
come  ! "  cried  the  men  along  the  line.  The  orderly  galloped  up,  in- 
quiring, "Where's  the  49th  Virginia  regiment?"  Hundreds  of  men 
called  out  to  him,  "  Here's  the  49th  Virginia ! "  but  he  rode  rapidly 
on,  calling  out,  "  Where's  the  49th  Virginia  regiment  ?  "  All  order  was 
st  an  end,  one  half  the  brigade  broke  ranks  and  deployed  as  skir- 
mishers to  intercept  the  bewildered  orderly  with  those  mysterious 
orders.  Back  he  came,  riding  furiously,  and  still  holding  up  his  dis- 
patch. All  attempts  to  stop  him  were  in  vain.  He  galloped  right 
through  the  49th  Virginia,  shouting  with  all  his  might,  "  Where's  the 
49th  Virginia  regiment  ? "  The  men  caught  at  his  bridle,  yelled  to 
him  to  stop,  but  he  eluded  them  all,  and  never  slacking  his  speed, 
went  out  of  sight  of  the  brigade.  The  excitement  now  was  beyond 
all  bounds.  Officers  and  men  were  eagerly  inquiring,  "Who  is  he? 
What  does  it  all  mean  ? "  Some  said  that  he  was  one  of  Lee's  escort ; 
others  were  sure  that  they  had  seen  him  with  Longstreet.  While  the 
discussion  about  the  mysterious  stranger  was  being  vehemently  carried 
on,  he  made  his  appearance  again,  riding  at  the  same  furious  pace,  and 
holding  up  his  dispatch  as  before.  "  Kill  him  or  stop  him  this  time  ! " 
arose  from  hundreds  of  determined  men.  The  orderly  was  halted  at 
last,  and  conducted  to  the  regiment  he  had  been  inquiring  for  so  long. 
"Is  this  the  49th  Virginia  regiment?"  he  inquired,  waving  ominously 
the  big  envelope.  "  Yes,  yes,  it  is  !  "  broke  in  many  voices.  "  Well 
then,  49th  Virginia  regiment,  lie  down,  for  they  are  gunnefer  to  shell  ye  !  " 
And  off  dashed  the  mysterious  orderly  like  a  shot  from  a  Hotchkiss 
gun.  It  was  that  graceless  scamp  of  the  Louisiana  Guard  Bat- 
tery. He  had  picked  up  an  official  envelope  somewhere,  and  had 
borrowed  a  sergeant's  horse,  and  thus  equipped  had  been  playing 
orderly  for  his  own  amusement.  A.  M. 


We  have  received  the  notorious  letter  to  the  chaplain  of  Posey's 
Brigade,  and  think  that  it  should  be  preserved  in  a  more  permanent 
form,  and  therefore  set  aside  our  rule  in  order  to  republish  it : 

During  the  war  was  published  in  one  of  the  Richmond  papers,  a 
humorous  letter  from  Rev.  T.  D.  Gwin,  chaplain  of  the  First  South 
Carolina  Regiment,  calling  upon  the  man  who  stole  his  buffalo  robe 
and  sundry  other  baggage,  to  return  the  same  if  he  valued  at  all  the 
blessings  of  a  clear  conscience  and  an  improved  prospect  of  future  sal- 
vation. The  response  to  the  reverend  gentleman  will  show  that  the 
appeal  was  not  altogether  unproductive : 

"  Sixteenth  Mississippi  Regiment,  Posey's  Brigade,  camp  near  Bunker 
Hill.  Va.,  July  16th,  1863. —  My  Dear  Gwin. — I  was  inexpressibly 
shocked  to  learn  from  your  letter  in  the  Inquirer,  of  the  4th  inst,  that 
the  temporary  loss  of  your  '  buffalo  robe,'  blankets,  pillow,  and  shawl, 
should  have  given  you  such  inconvenience,  and  even  suspended  your 
arduous  duties  in  the  field  for  a  week. 

But  supposing,  from  the  mark  '  Captain,'  that  it  belonged  to  some 
poor  officer  of  the  line,  and  knowing  that  it  was  more  baggage  than  he 
was  entitled  to  carry,  I  relieved  him  of  it  from  motives  that  will  be 
appreciated  by  any  officer  of  the  line  in  the  field. 
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On  my  arrival  in  camp  I  divided  the  blankets  among  my  mess,  and 
in  a  sudden  fit  of  generosity  I  retained  the  buffalo  robe,  shawl,  and 
pillow,  for  my  own  use. 

The  other  members  now  join  me  in  returning  thanks,  and  feel  that,  to 
your  warm  and  gushing  heart,  these  thanks  will  be  the  richest  recom- 
pense. 

I  am  now  patiently  waiting  for  your  coat  and  boots,  which  I  pre- 
sume you  will  send  me,  in  accordance  with  the  following  injunctions : 

'  If  any  man  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also.' — 
Matt :  chap.  5,  verse  40. 

For  the  regulation  of  the  amount  of  baggage  which  a  chaplain  in 
the  army  should  carry,  we  refer  you  to  the  following : 

'  Provide  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass  in  your  purses.  Nor 
scrip  for  your  journey,  neither  two  coats,  neither  shoes,  nor  yet  staves; 
for  the  workman  is  worthy  of  his  meat.' — Matt:  chap.  10,  verses  9 
and  10. 

Anything  you  may  have  in  excess  of  the  above  allowance  will  be 
most  respectfully  received  by  me. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Gwinny,  with  sentiments  of  eternal  gratitude, 

"  Present  Owner  of  Buffalo  Robe." 


Boonville,  Missouri,  tells  us  of  an  intelligent  Teuton,  who  voted 
unqualifiedly  for  negro  suffrage.  As  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  Demo- 
crat, his  friends  expressed  surprise  till  they  heard  his  reason,  which 
was  eminently  satisfactory :  "  I  ish  vite  four  year  in  te  gran  Union 
army.  I  ish  suffer  plenty  for  te  nigger,  and  I  vants  the  nigger  to  suffer 
for  heselv.     I  votes  for  nigger  suffrage  !  " 


The  highland  districts  of  South  Carolina  are  the  healthiest  and 
finest  portions  of  our  country.  The  size  of  the  families  in  this  favored 
region  would  astonish  New  England.  Mrs.  Annie  Jolly,  of  Anderson 
District,  had  eight  sons  in  the  Confederate  army,  six  of  whom  were 
killed  in  battle.  One  of  the  survivors,  Manson  Jolly,  was  a  terror  to 
the  Federal  troops  for  months  after  the  surrender.  In  this  same  Dis- 
trict, James  Stevenson  had  eight  sons  in  the  Confederate  service ;  Asa 
Bolt  had  nine,  and  James  Shirley  eight.  Three  gentlemen  met  acci- 
dentally in  Abbeville  village,  and  found  out  in  conversation  together 
that  they  had  in  all,  26  sons  in  the  army.  Charles  T.  Haskell  had 
eight,  Marshall  Hodges  nine,  and  Robt.  H.  Wardlavv  nine.  Charles  T. 
Haskell  married  a  daughter  of  Langdon  Cheves.  Several  of  his  sons 
became  distinguished  field  officers. 

But  the  most  remarkable  case  was  in  Laurens  District.  Maj.  Geo. 
Anderson  had  thirteen  sons  in  the  Confederate  army.  We  believe  that 
this  is  without  parallel  anywhere. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  healthiness  of  this  remarkable 
section  from  a  single  fact.  There  is  a  Mrs.  Botts  living  in  Abbeville 
District,  who  is  now  sixty-eight  years  of  age.  She  said  to  the  writer : 
"  I  have  borne  twelve  children,  and  raised  eleven  of  them.  I  have 
never  been  sick  in  my  life,  and  never  paid  a  cent  to  a  doctor  on  my 
own  account."     Mrs.  Botts  lost  two  gallant  sons  in  the  Mexican  war. 
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She  had  in  the  Confederate  struggle  four  sons,  five  sons-in-law,  three 
grandsons,  and  two  nephews.  She  said,  "  Some  of  my  sons  got  woun- 
ded, but  all  of  them  came  home  except  poor  Tom,  and  he  was  starved 
to  death  in  Elmira."  Some  one  remarked  to  Mrs.  Botts  that  she  had 
constitution  and  strength  enough  to  last  till  she  was  a  hundred.  She 
replied,  "  That's  nothing,  why  my  mother  lived  till  she  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  and  was  courted  when  she  was  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen ! " 


F.  F.  L.  R.,  of  Belton,  Texas,  gives  the  next  anecdotes : 

On  one  occasion,  when  our  regiment  was  on  the  march,  a  very  ugly 
negro,  driving  a  mule  cart,  stopped  on  the  roadside  to  let  us  pass. 
Many  remarks  were  made  at  his  expense,  which  he  bore, meekly.  A 
remarkably  ungainly  soldier  said  to  him,  "  Old  man,  don't  you  want  to 
be  free  ? "  The  old  negro  answered,  "  No,  I  don't  want  to  be  free  till 
de  good  Lord  sen'  for  me."  The  ugly  inquisitor  replied,  "  What  does 
the  good  Lord  want  with  such  a  looking  old  sinner  as  you  are  ?  "  The 
old  negro  gazed  for  a  moment  at  the  uncomely  face  of  the  soldier  and 
said,  "  De  good  Lord  is  no  'specter  of  pussons.  He  take  de  ugly  as 
well  as  de  purty.  Maybe  he  take  me,  maybe  he  pass  by  all  de  soldier 
and  take  you." 

Remarkable  Consistency. — Near  one  of  our  picket  stands  on  the 
Arkansas  river  was  a  sign-board,  placed  near  a  dim  road,  bearing  the 
following  letters,  yrefycraepot.  Several  times  I  essayed  to  decipher 
it,  but  in  vain,  and  thought  it  a  strange  way  to  give  information  to  a 
wayfarer.  I  was  much  amused  when  a  gentlemen,  living  near,  told  me 
the  sign  must  be  read  backwards,  and  meant,  "  To  Pearcy's  Ferry." 
The  board  pointed  to  the  left,  and  the  enlightened  ferryman  thought 
that  the  reading  should  run  in  the  same  direction. 


REVIEWS. 


The  jRitig  and  the  Book.     By   Robert  Browning.     Vol.   II.     Boston  : 
Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 

T  last,  the  opus  magnum  of  our  generation  lies  before  the  world 
—  the  "ring  is  rounded";  and  we  are  left  in  doubt  which  to 
admire  most,  the  supremely  precious  gold  of  the  material  or  the  wondrous 
beauty  of  the  workmanship.  The  fascination  of  the  work  is  still  so 
strong  upon  us,  our  eyes  are  still  so  spell-bound  by  the  immortal  features 
of  Pompilia  (which  shine  through  the  troubled  mists  of  the  story  with 
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almost  insufferable  beauty),  that  we  feel  it  difficult  to  write  calmly  and 
without  exaggeration  ;  yet  we  must  record  at  once  our  conviction,  not 
merely  that  '  The  Ring  and  the  Book '  is  beyond  all  parallel  the  supre- 
mest  poetical  achievement  of  our  time,  but  that  it  is  the  most  precious 
and  profound  spiritual  treasure  that  England  has  produced  since  the 
days  of  Shakspeare.  Its  intellectual  greatness  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  its  transcendent  spiritual  teaching.  Day  after  day  it  grows  into 
the  soul  of  the  reader,  until  all  the  outlines  of  thought  are  brightened 
and  every  mystery  of  the  world  becomes  more  and  more  softened  into 
human  emotion.  Once  and  for  ever  must  critics  dismiss  the  old  stale 
charge  that  Browning  is  a  mere  intellectual  giant,  difficult  of  compre- 
hension, hard  of  assimilation.  This  great  book  is  difficult  of  compre- 
hension, is  hard  of  assimilation ;  not  because  it  is  obscure  —  every 
fibre  of  the  thought  is  clear  as  day  ;  not  because  it  is  intellectual, —  and 
it  is  intellectual  in  the  highest  sense, —  but  because  the  capacity  to 
comprehend  such  a  book  must  be  spiritual ;  because,  although  a  child's 
brain  might  grasp  the  general  features  of  the  picture,  only  a  purified 
nature  could  absorb  and  feel  its  profoundest  meanings.  The  man  who 
tosses  it  aside  because  it  is  "  difficult "  is  simply  adopting  a  subterfuge 
to  hide  his  moral  littleness,  not  his  mental  incapacity.  It  would  be 
unsafe  to  predict  anything  concerning  a  production  so  many-sided;  but 
we  quite  believe  that  its  true  public  lies  outside  the  literary  circle,  that 
men  of  inferior  capacity  will  grow  by  the  aid  of  it,  and  that  feeble 
women,  once  fairly  initiated  into  the  mystery,  will  cling  to  it  as  a  suc- 
cour passing  all  succour  save  that  which  is  purely  religious.  Is  it  not 
here  that  we  find  the  supremacy  of  Shakspeare's  greatness  ?  Shak- 
speare, so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  observe,  places  the  basis  of  his 
strange  power  on  his  appeal  to  the  draff  of  humanity.  He  is  the 
delight  of  men  and  women  by  no  means  brilliant,  by  no  means  subtle  ; 
while  he  holds  with  equal  sway  the  sympathies  of  the  most  endowed. 
A  small  intellect  may  reach  to  the  heart  of  Shakspearean  power  ;  not 
so  a  small  nature.  The  key  to  the  mystery  is  spiritual.  Since  Shak- 
speare we  have  had  many  poets  —  poets,  we  mean,  offering  a  distinct 
addition  to  the  fabric  of  human  thought  and  language.  We  have  had 
Milton,  with  his  stately  and  crystal  speech,  his  special  disposition  to 
spiritualize  polemics,  his  profound  and  silent  contemplation  of  heavenly 
processions.  We  have  had  Dryden,  with  his  nervous  filterings  of  Eng- 
lish diction ;  and  we  have  had  the  so-called  Puritan  singers,  with  their 
sweetly  English  fancies  touched  with  formal  charity,  like  wild  flowers 
sprinkled  with  holy  water.  In  latter  days,  we  have  been  wealthy 
indeed.  Wordsworth  has  consecrated  Nature,  given  the  hills  a  new 
silence,  shown  in  simple  lines  the  solemnity  of  deep  woods  and  the 
sweetness  of  running  brooks.  Keats  and  Shelley  caught  up  the  solemn 
consecration,  and  uttered  it  with  a  human  passion  and  an  ecstatic 
emotion  that  were  themselves  a  revelation.  Byron  has  made  his  Epi- 
methean  and  somewhat  discordant  moan.  Numberless  minor  men, 
moreover,  have  brightened  old  outlines  of  thought  and  made  clear  what 
before  was  dim  with  the  mystery  of  the  original  prophet.  In  our  own  time, 
Carlyle  —  a  poet  in  his  savage  way  —  has  driven  some  new  and  splen- 
did truths  (and  as  many  errors)  into  the  heart  of  the  people.  But  it  is 
doubtful,  very  doubtful,  if  any  of  the  writers  we  have  named  —  still 
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less  any  of  the  writers  we  have  not  named  —  stands  on  so  distinct  and 
perfect  a  ground  of  vantage  as  to  be  altogether  safe  as  a  human  guide 
and  helper.  The  student  of  Wordsworth,  for  example,  is  in  danger  of 
being  hopelessly  narrowed  and  dwarfed,  unless  he  turns  elsewhere  for 
qualities  quite  un-Wordsworthian  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  students 
of  Milton  and  of  Shelley.  Of  Shakspeare  alone  (but  perhaps,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  of  Burns)  would  it  be  safe  to  say,  "  Communion  with  his 
soul  is  ample  in  itself;  his  thought  must  freshen,  can  never  cramp,  is 
ever  many-sided,  and  full  of  the  free  air  of  the  world."  This,  then,  is 
supremely  significant,  that  Shakspeare  —  unlike  the  Greek  dramatists, 
unlike  the  Biblical  poets,  unlike  all  English  singers,  save  Chaucer  only 

—  had  no  special  teaching  whatever.  He  was  too  human  for  special 
teaching.  He  touched  all  the  chords  of  human  life ;  and  life,  so  far 
from  containing  any  universal  lesson,  is  only  a  special  teaching  for  each 
individual  —  a  sibylline  riddle,  by  which  each  man  may  educate  him- 
self after  his  own  fashion. 

We  should  be  grossly  exaggerating  if  we  were  to  aver  that  Mr. 
Browning  is  likely  to  take  equal  rank  with  the  supreme  genius  of  the 
world  ;  only  a  gallery  of  pictures  like  the  Shakspearean  group  could 
enable  him  to  do  that ;  and,  moreover,  his  very  position  as  an  educa- 
ted modern  must  necessarily  limit  his  field  of  workmanship.  What 
we  wish  to  convey  is,  that  Mr.  Browning  exhibits  —  to  a  great  extent, 
in  all  his  writings,  but  particularly  in  this  great  work  —  a  wealth  of  nature 
and  a  perfection  of  spiritual  insight  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
find  in  the  pages  of  Shakspeare,  and  in  those  pages  only.  His  fantas- 
tic intellectual  feats,  his  verbosity,  his  power  of  quaint  versification, 
are  quite  other  matters.  The  one  great  and  patent  fact  is,  that,  with 
a  faculty  in  our  own  time  at  least  unparalleled,  he  manages  to  create 
beings  of  thoroughly  human  fibre  ;  he  is  just  without  judgment,  with- 
out pre-occupation,  to  every  being  so  created  ;  and  he  succeeds,  with- 
out a  single  didactic  note,  in  stirring  the  soul  of  the  spectator  with  the 
concentrated  emotion  and  spiritual  exaltation  which  heighten  the  soul's 
stature  in  the  finest  moments  of  life  itself. 

As  we  have  said  above,  the  face  which  follows  us  through  every  path 
of  the  story  is  that  of  Pompilia,  with  its  changeful  and  moon-like 
beauty,  its  intensely  human  pain,  its  heavenly  purity  and  glamour. 
We  have  seen  no  such  face  elsewhere.  It  has  something  of  Imogen, 
of  Cordelia,  of  Juliet  \  it  has  something  of  Dante's  Beatrice  ;  but  it  is 
unlike  all  of  those  —  not  dearer,  but  more  startling,  from  the  newness 
of  its  beauty.  From  the  first  moment  when  the  spokesman  for  the 
"Other  Half  Rome"  introduces  her  — 

Little  Pompilia,  with  the  patient  brow 
And  lamentable  smile  on  those  poor  lips, 
And  under  the  white  hospital  array 
A  flower-like  body  — 

to  the  moment  when  the  good  old  Pope,  revolving  the  whole  history  in 
his  mind,  calls  her  tenderly 

My  rose,  I  gather  for  the  gaze  of  God  ! 

—  from  the  first  to  the  last,  Pompilia  haunts  the  poem  with  a  look  of 
ever-deepening  light.     Her  wretched  birth,  her  miserable  life,  her  cruel 
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murder,  gather  around  her  like  clouds,  only  to  disperse  vapour-like, 
and  reveal  again  the  heavenly  whiteness.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
attempt  to  picture  her  as  saintly ;  she  is  a  poor  child,  whose  saintliness 
comes  of  her  suffering.  So  subtle  is  the  spell  she  has  upon  us,  that 
we  quite  forget  the  horrible  pain  of  her  story.  Instead  of  suffering, 
we  are  full  of  exquisite  pleasure  —  boundless  in  its  amount,  ineffable  in 
its  quality.  .  When,  on  her  sorry  death-bed,  she  is  prattling  about  her 
child,  we  weep  indeed  \  not  for  sorrow  —  how  should  sorrow  demand 
such  tears? —  but  for  "  the  pity  of  it,  the  pity  of  it,  Iago  !  " — 

Oh  how  good  God  is  that  my  babe  was  born, 

—  Better  than  born,  baptized  and  hid  away 

Before  this  happened,  safe  from  being  hurt ! 

That  had  been  sin  God  could  not  well  forgive  : 

He  was  too  young  to  smile  and  save  himself. 

When  they  took,  two  days  after  he  was  born, 

My  babe  away  from  me  to  be  baptized 

And  hidden  awhile,  for  fear  his  foe  should  find, — 

The  country-woman,  used  to  nursing  babes, 

Said  "  Why  take  on  so  ?  where  is  the  great  loss  ? 

These  next  three  weeks  he  will  but  sleep  and  feed, 

Only  begin  to  smile  at  the  month's  end  ; 

He  would  not  know  you,  if  you  kept  him  here, 

Sooner  than  that ;  so,  spend  three  merry  weeks 

Snug  in  the  Villa,  getting  strong  and  stout, 

Anil  then  I  bring  him  back  to  be  your  own, 

And  both  of  you  may  steal  to  —  we  know  where  !  " 

The  month  —  there  wants  of  it  two  weeks  this  day  ! 

Still,  I  half  fancied  when  I  heard  the  knock 

At  the  Villa  in  the  dusk,  it  might  prove  she  — 

Come  to  say  "  Since  he  smiles  before  the  time, 

Why  should  I  cheat  you  out  of  one  good  hour  ? 

Back  I  have  brought  him ;  speak  to  him  and  judge  ! " 

Now  I  shall  never  see  him  ;  what  is  worse, 

When  he  grows  up  and  gets  to  be  my  age, 

He  will  seem  hardly  more  than  a  great  boy ; 

And  if  he  asks  "What  was  my  mother  like  ?" 

People  may  answer  "  Like  girls  of  seventeen — " 

And  how  can  he  but  think  of  this  and  that, 

Lucias,  Marias,  Soflas,  who  titter  or  blush 

When  he  regards  them  as  such  boys  may  do  ? 

Therefore  I  wish  some  one  would  please  to  say 

I  looked  already  old  though  I  was  young ; 

Do  I  not  .  .  say,  if  you  are  by  to  speak  .  . 

Look  nearer  twenty  ?     No  more  like,  at  least, 

Girls  who  look  arch  or  redden  when  boys  laugh, 

Than  the  poor  Virgin  that  I  used  to  know 

At  our  street-corner  in  a  lonely  niche, — 

The  babe,  that  sat  upon  her  knees,  broke  off, — 

Thin  white  glazed  clay,  you  pitied  her  the  more  : 

She,  not  the  gay  ones,  always  got  my  rose. 

How  happy  those  are  who  know  how  to  write  ! 

Such  could  write  what  their  son  should  read  in  time, 

Had  they  a  whole  day  to  live  out  like  me. 

Also  my  name  is  not  a  common  name, 

"  Pompilia,"  and  may  help  to  keep  apart 

A  little  the  thing  I  am  from  what  girls  are. 

But  then  how  far  away,  how  hard  to  find 

Will  anything  about  me  have  become, 

Even  if  the  boy  bethink  himself  and  ask ! 

Extracts  can  do  little  for  Pompilia :  as  well  chip  a  hand  or  foot  off  a 
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Greek  statue.  Very  noticeable,  in  her  monologue,  is  the  way  she 
touches  on  the  most  delicate  subjects,  fearlessly  laying  bare  the 
strangest  secrecies  of  matrimonial  life,  and  with  so  perfect  an  uncon- 
sciousness, so  delicate  a  purity,  that  these  passages  are  among  the 
sweetest  in  the  poem.  But  we  must  leave  her  to  her  immortality.  She 
is  perfect  every  way ;  not  a  tint  of  the  flesh,  not  a  tone  of  the  soul, 
escapes  us  as  we  read  and  see. 

Only  less  fine  —  less  fine  because  he  is  a  man,  less  fine  because  his 
soul's  probation  is  perhaps  less  perfect  —  is  the  priest,  Giuseppe  Capon- 
sacchi.     "  Ever  with  Caponsacchi !  "  cries  Pompilia  on  her  death-bed, 

O  lover  of  my  life,  O  soldier-saint ! 

And  our  hearts  are  with  him  too.  He  lives  before  us,  with  that  strong 
face  of  his,  noticeable  for  the  proud  upper  lip  and  brilliant  eyes, 
softened  into  grave  melancholy  and  listening  awe.  What  a  man  had 
he  been,  shining  at  ladies'  feasts,  and  composing  sonnets  and  "  pieces 
for  music,"  all  in  the  pale  of  the  Church  !  In  him,  as  we  see  him,  the 
animal  is  somewhat  strong,  and,  prisoned  in,  pricks  the  intellect  with 
gall.     Little  recks  he  of  Madonna  until  that  night  at  the  theatre, 

When  I  saw  enter,  stand,  and  seat  herself, 
A  lady,  young,  tall,  beautiful,  and  sad. 

Slowly  and  strangely  the  sad  face  grows  upon  his  heart,  until  that 
moment  when  it  turns  to  him  appealingly  for  succour,  and  when,  fearless 
of  any  criticism  save  that  of  God,  he  devotes  his  soul  to  its  service. 

There  at  the  window  stood, 
Framed  in  its  black  square  length,  with  lamp  in  hand, 
Pompilia  :  the  same  great,  grave,  grieffull  air 
As  stands  i'  the  dusk,  on  altar  that  I  know, 
Left  alone  with  one  moonbeam  in  her  cell, 
Our  Lady  of  all  Sorrows. 

The  whole  monologue  of  Caponsacchi  is  a  piece  of  supreme  poetry, 
steeped  in  lyrical  light.  The  writer's  emotion  quite  overpowers  him, 
and  here,  as  elsewhere,  he  must  sing.  In  all  literature,  perhaps,  there 
is  nothing  finer  than  the  priest's  description  of  his  journey  towards 
Rome  with  Pompilia,  that  night  she  flies  from  the  horror  of  Guido's 
house.  Every  incident  lives  before  us ;  the  first  part  of  the  journey, 
when  Pompilia  sits  spell-bound,  and  the  priest's  eyes  are  fascinated 
upon  her, — 

At  times  she  drew  a  soft  sigh  —  music  seemed 

Always  to  hover  just  above  her  lips, 

Not  settle, —  break  a  silence  music  too  !  — 

the  breaking  dawn, —  her  first  words, —  then  her  sudden  query  — 

"  Have  you  a  mother  ? "     "  She  died,  I  was  born." 
"  A  sister  then  ? "     "No  sister."     "Who  was  it  — 
What  woman  were  you  used  to  serve  this  way, 
Be  kind  to,  till  I  called  you  and  you  came  ? " 

—  every  look,  thought,  is  conjured  up  out  of  the  great  heart  of  the 
lover,  until  that  dark  moment  when  the  cat-eyed  Guido  overtakes  them. 
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What  we  miss  in  the  psychology  Pompilia  herself  supplies.  It  is  saying 
little  to  say  that  we  have  read  nothing  finer.  We  know  nothing  what- 
ever of  like  quality. 

In  a  former  review  we  gave  a  sketch  of  the  general  design  of  the 
work,  explaining  that,  of  the  twelve  books  into  which  it  is  divided,  ten 
were  to  be  dramatic  monologues,  spoken  by  various  persons  concerned 
in  or  criticizing  the  Italian  tragedy;  and  the  remaining  two  a  prologue 
and  epilogue,  spoken  in  the  person  of  the  poet  himself.  The  complete 
work,  therefore,  is  noticeable  for  variety  of  power  and  extraordinary 
boldness  of  design.  All  the  monologues  are  good  in  their  way,  the 
only  ones  we  could  well  spare  being  those  of  the  two  counsel,  for  and 
against  Guido.  These,  of  course,  are  extraordinarily  clever  ;  but  clever- 
ness is  a  poor  quality  for  a  man  like  Robert  Browning  to  parade.  The 
noblest  portions  of  the  book  are  'Giuseppe  Caponsacchi,'  'Pompilia,' 
and  '  The  Pope.'  The  last-named  monologue  is  wonderfully  grand — afit- 
ing  organ-peal  to  close  such  a  book  of  mighty  music  ;  and  it  rather  jars 
upon  us,  therefore,  that  we  afterwards  hear  again  the  guilty  scream  of 
Guido.  It  seems  to  us,  indeed,  if  we  are  bound  to  find  fault  at  all,  that 
we  could  have  well  dispensed  with  about  a  fourth  of  the  whole  work — 
the  two  legal  speeches  and  Guido's  last  speech.  To  the  two  former 
we  object  on  artistic  grounds ;  to  the  latter,  we  object  merely  on  ac- 
count of  its  extreme  and  discordant  pain.  Yet  in  Guido's  speech 
occurs  one  of  the  noblest  touches  in  the  whole  work  —  where  Guido,  on 
the  point  of  leaving  his  cell  for  the  place  of  execution,  exclaims  — 

Abate, —  Cardinal, —  Christ, —  Maria, —  God. 
Pompilia,  will  you  let  them  murder  me  ? — 

thus  investing  her  at  the  last  moment  with  almost  God-like  power  and 
pity,  in  spite  of  the  hatred  which  overcomes  him, —  hatred  similar  in 
kind,  but  different  in  degree,  to  that  which  Iscariot  may  be  supposed  to 
have  felt  for  the  Master.  Nor  let  us  forget  to  record  that  the  poet,  in 
his  bright  beneficence,  has  the  lyric  note  even  for  Guido.  We  are 
made  to  feel  that  the  "  damnable  blot "  on  his  soul  is  only  temporary, 
that  the  sharp  axe  will  be  a  rod  of  mercy,  and  that  the  poor,  petulant, 
vicious  little  Count  will  brighten  betimes,  and  be  saved  through  the 
purification  of  the  very  passions  which  have  doomed  him  on  earth. 
No  writer  that  we  know,  except  Shakspeare,  could,  without  clumsy  art 
and  sentimental  psychology,  have  made  us  feel  so  subtly  the  divine 
light  issuing  at  last  out  of  the  selfish  and  utterly  ignoble  nature  of 
Guido  Franceschini. 

Fault-finders  will  discover  plenty  to  carp  at  in  a  work  so  colossal. 
For  ourselves,  we  are  too  much  moved  to  think  of  trifles,  and  are 
content  to  bow  in  homage,  again  and  again,  to  what  seems  to  us  the 
hightest  existing  product  of  modern  thought  and  culture.  Before  con- 
cluding, we  should  notice  one  point  in  which  this  book  differs  from  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare, —  i.  e.  it  contains,  even  in  some  of  its  superbest 
passages,  a  certain  infusion  of  what  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  once  called 
"  criticism."  So  far  from  this  "  criticism  "  being  a  blot  upon  the  book, 
it  is  one  of  its  finest  qualities  as  a  modern  product.  We  cannot  enlarge 
upon  this  point  here,  though  it  is  one  that  is  sure  to  be  greatly  enlarged 
upon  in  publications  with  more  space  at  their  command  ;  but  we  should 
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not  conclude  without  explaining  that  the  work  is  the  more  truly  worthy 
to  take  Shakspearean  rank  because  it  contains  certain  qualities  which 
are  quite  un-Shakspearean — which,  in  fact,  reflect  beautifully  the  latest 
reflections  of  a  critical  mind  on  mysterious  modern  phenomena. — The 
AtJienmim. 


Biographical  Sketches.     By  Harriett  Martineau.     New  York :  Leypoldt 
&  Holt. 

It  is  quite  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  a  single  article  in  this 
journal,  to  say  all  that  we  should  like  to  say  of  this  delightful  volume. 
We  must  accordingly  content  ourselves  with  putting  down  a  few  obser- 
vations as  to  the  general  merits  revealed  in  Miss  Martineau's  biograph- 
ical sketches,  and  singling  out  one  or  two  of  her  portraitures  for  special 
comment,  which,  however,  must,  in  the  main,  prove  for  commendation. 

Miss  Martineau  has  furnished  us  in  the  compass  of  fewer  than  500 
pages  with  representations  of  forty-six  more  or  less  distinguished  or 
noteworthy  personages,  who  have  recently  passed  from  the  stage  of 
visible  human  life.  Nine  or  ten  pages  are  all  the  space  which  she 
affords  to  any  of  her  delineations,  and  yet  she  never  fails  to  leave  with 
the  reader  a  singularly  distinct  impression  of  the  character,  the  sur- 
roundings, and  the  work  of  the  subject  of  her  presentment. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  struck,  as,  indeed,  we  were  prepared  to  be, 
with  the  range  of  Miss  Martineau's  sympathies.  George  Combe  and 
Bishop  Bloomfield,  Robert  Owen  and  Archbishop  Whately,  Mrs.  Jameson 
and  Lady  Noel  Byron,  David  Roberts  and  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  Mrs. 
Wordsworth  and  Thomas  De  Quincey,  "  plain  John  Campbell "  and 
"  Christopher  North,"  not  to  mention  other  names,  have  all  their 
rightful  place  of  appreciation  in  her  picture-gallery.  Then  the 
knowledge  of  the  authoress  is  seldom,  if  ever,  at  fault.  She  is  as 
equally  at  home  with  the  happy  circumstances  of  Lockhart's  early  in- 
timacy with  Walter  Scott,  as  with  those  of  the  Wordsworths  at  Rydal 
Mount,  or  with  the  political  events  in  the  long  career  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston.  Again,  the  sense  of  justice  makes  itself  felt  in  every  one  of 
her  essays.  Or,  at  all  events,  if  we  were  to  make  any  exceptions,  it 
would  be  in  these  two  instances  : —  She  seems  a  little  too  severe  on 
Mrs.  Jameson,  and  rather  exaggerates  the  influence  of  Lady  Byron  on 
the  world  at  large  —  in  the  latter  case  imputing  to  a  wider  outer  circle 
feelings  which  only  existed  within  a  comparatively  limited  one.  Finally, 
the  artistic  ability  with  which  the  authoress  combines  a  careful  analysis 
of  character,  with  just  so  much  thread  of  narrative  as  is  necessary  to 
render  a  given  sketch  intelligible  and  lifelike,  and  with  telling  anecdotes 
which  at  once  illuminate  the  idiosyncracy  of  the  person  depicted  and 
also  the  wit  or  humour  of  the  biographer,  is  of  a  kind  highly  admirable. 

The  first  sketch  is  entitled  the  last  birth-day  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
and  there  is  something  almost  prophetic  in  its  character.  For  though 
on  the  day  in  question,  July  6th,  1854,  Nicholas  was  broken  in  health, 
and  stooped  as  if  burdened  with  the  weight  of  old  age,  yet  he  was  only 
in  his  fifty-ninth  year,  and  to  the  world  at  large  he  was  still  the  most 
prominent  and  responsible  actor  in  the  Crimean  drama.  When,  ac- 
cordingly, eight  months  later,  the  tidings  reached  England  that  the 
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Emperor  had  passed  away,  we  can  most  of  us  recall  the  sensation  which 
spread  over  the  country,  and  with  what  bated  breath  all  men  spoke 
under  the  sudden  overshadowing  of  the  wings  of  the  Angel  of  Death. 
On  Sunday,  the  4th  of  March,  1855,  there  was  scarcely  a  pulpit  in 
which  reference  was  not  made  to  the  startling  event  which  had  occurred 
in  the  previous  week ;  and  history  was  eagerly  ransacked  by  many 
reverend  speakers  for  a  parallel  instance  of  the  unlooked-for  interven- 
tion of  the  Divine  Providence  in  the  fortunes  of  a  great  campaign. 
Tamerlane,  Alaric,  Attila,  Sennacherib  were  not  altogether  injudiciously 
brought  forward  to  point  the  moral  on  the  occasion, —  so  suddenly  had 
each  of  these  warriors  been  summoned  by  the  Sovereign  Will  from  the 
command  of  their  armies  and  the  visions  of  their  ambition.  But  Miss 
Martineau  writes  in  the  previous  year  as  if  a  brain-wave  of  the  coming 
end  of  Nicholas  had  already  reached  her  consciousness,  assuring  her 
that  the  clays  of  the  haughty  autocrat  were  numbered.  And  if  her 
language  is  prophetic,  it  is  not  less  remarkable  for  its  pathos  and 
power.  There  is  not  perhaps  in  the  whole  volume  a  passage  so  strik- 
ing as  that  in  which  she  depicts  the  Russian  Emperor  "  sitting  among  the 
wreck  of  all  his  idols  "  on  that  birth-day  which  proved  to  be  his  last. 
We  must  make  room  for  a  portion  of  it :  — 

"  Hated  by  his  nobles  ;  liked  only  by  an  ignorant  peasantry  who  can  give  him  no 
aid,  and  receive  no  good  from  him  ;  drawn  on  by  his  own  passions  to  sacrifice  them 
in  hecatombs,  while  they  fix  their  eyes  on  him  as  their  only  hope  ;  tricked  by  his 
servants  all  over  the  Empire  ;  disappointed  in  his  army  and  its  officers  ;  afraid  to 
leave  his  capital,  because  it  would  be  laid  waste  as  soon  as  his  back  was  turned  ; 
cursed  in  all  directions  for^the  debts  of  his  nobles,  the  bankruptcy  of  trade,  and  the 
hunger  of  his  people ;  conscious  of  the  reprobation  of  England  and  France,  whose 
reprobation  could  be  no  indifferent  matter  to  Lucifer  himself;  finding  himself  out  in 
his  count  about  Austria,  and  about  everybody  but  his  despised  brothers  of  Prussia 
and  (as  an  after-thought)  Naples;  and  actually  humbled  before  the  Turk, —  what  a 
position  for  a  man  whose  birth-day  once  seemed  to  be  an  event  in  the  Calendar  of  the 

Universe!     Be  it  remembered  the  while  that  he  is  broken  in  health  and  heart 

He  trembles  with  weakness  because  he  cannot  take  sufficient  food-  The  eagle  glance 
has  become  wolfish.  The  proud  calm  of  his  fine  face  has  given  way  to  an  expression 
of  anxiety  and  trouble.  Let  him  be  pitied  then,  and  with  kindness.  He  is,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  sufferer  in  Europe,  and  let  him  be  regarded  accordingly.  But,  as  we  need 
not  say,  he  is  totally  unfit  for  the  management  of  human  destinies." 

Miss  Martineau  arranges  her  Essays  under  six  divisions,  which  are 
the  "Royal,"  "Politicians,"  "Professional,"  "Scientific,"  "  Social,"  and 
"  Literary."  Beginning  the  first  list  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  she 
closes  it  with  the  late  Duchess  of  Kent.  To  the  mother  of  the  Queen 
she  dedicates  a  paper,  which  is  altogether  charming,— full  of  womanly 
grace  and  geniality.  Indeed,  each  of  Miss  Martineau's  representations 
is  so  thoroughly  a  caught  reflection  of  the  individual  subject  of  her 
pen-and-ink  art,  that  the  perusal  of  her  sketches  has  been  to  us  like  a 
study  of  the  portraits  of  one  of  our  ablest  artists  —  we  mean  especially 
those  of  the  late  Thomas  Phillips.  The  heads  of  Phillips  are  all 
"  objective,"  if  you  like  the  word.  He  saw  the  object,  and  could  paint 
it.  And  in  reading  Miss  Martineau's  volume,  the  same  sense  of  truth 
and  reality  has  been  awakened  within  us  as  we  experienced,  lately,  in 
surveying  in  succession  the  masterpieces  of  Phillips,  such  as  his  smug 
Dissenting  parson,  the  fine  old  country  gentleman,  redolent  of  high 
breeding,  a  copious  cellar,  and  endless  broad  acres,  side  by  side  with 
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the  polished  bishop,  the  fiery  Hetman  Platoff,  and  the  marvellous  face 
of  Lord  Byron,  in  which  last  the  whole  complex  character  of  the  man 
is  rendered  for  those  who  can  read  it.  To  return  to  the  essay  last 
named,  Miss  Martineau  tells  us  in  it  the  following  characteristic  story 
of  the  young  Princess  Victoria : — 

"  It  became  known  at  Tunbridge  Wells  that  the  Princess  had  been  unable  to  buy  a 
box  at  a  bazaar,  because  she  had  spent  her  money.  At  this  bazaar  she  had  bought 
presents  for  almost  all  her  relations,  and  had  laid  out  her  last  shilling,  when  she  re- 
membered one  cousin  more,  and  saw  a  box,  priced  half-a-crown,  which  would  suit 
him.  The  shop  people  of  course  placed  the  box  with  the  other  purchases,  but  the 
little  lady's  governess  admonished  them  by  saying,  '  No,  you  see  the  Princess  has  not 
got  the  money,  and,  therefore,  of  course  she  cannot  buy  the  box.'  This  being  per- 
ceived, the  next  offer  was  to  lay  by  the  box  till  it  could  be  purchased ;  and  the 
answer  was,  '  Oh,  well,  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  do  that,'  and  the  thing  was  done. 
On  quarter-day,  before  seven  in  the  morning,  the  Princess  appeared  on  her  donkey 
to  claim  her  purchase.  Anecdotes  like  these,  apparently  small,  have  large  meanings  ; 
and  in  such  traits  people  saw  promise  of  the  rectitude  and  elevated  economy  which 
have  made  the  mother  of  our  large  Royal  family  respected  by  the  people  whose  need 
and  convenience  she  has  so  admirably  respected." 

Among  the  politicians  of  whom  Miss  Martineau  has  thought  it  well 
to  write  there  is  one  name  which  was  but  little  known  to  the  general 
world  —  that  of  Lord  Murray.  But  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  Edin- 
burgh celebrity  will,  for  a  short  time,  be  a  somewhat  interesting  subject 
of  discourse  in  literary  circles.  Lord  Murray,  a  Scottish  judge,  and 
the  son  of  a  Scottish  judge,  was  in  his  early  days  associated  with  the 
light-hearted  and  audacious  young  men  who,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Edinburgh,  bearded  old  Toryism  in  its  den.  In  due  course  Murray 
became  Lord  Advocate,  and  while  he  held  the  office,  his  tea-table  at 
St.  Stephens's,  "  with  an  enormous  and  excessively  rich  Edinburgh  cake 
in  the  centre,"  (was  it  not  the  canonical  Scotch  bun,  we  wonder  ?)  was 
a  very  popular  board  of  gay  and  witty  conference.  There  was  to  be 
seen  no  end  of  celebrities,  including,  of  course,  Sydney  Smith,  when 
in  town.  Then,  in  Mr.  Murray's  country  house  on  Loch  Fyne,  the  hos- 
pitalities of  host  and  hostess,  to  use  Chaucer's  phrase  when  writing  of 
the  Franklin's  open  table,  quite  "  snowed "  all  sorts  of  good  things 
upon  the  guests.  Doubtless  Lord  Murray  was  a  sufficient  and  com- 
panionable host,  an  honest  Liberal,  and  wholly  respectable  individual ; 
but  as  Miss  Martineau  is  careful  to  note,  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the 
Edinburgh  reviewers  did  not  turn  out  one  great  statesman.  With  the 
exception  of  Lord  Brougham,  they  said,  and  did  not.  Murray  himself 
settled  down  into  a  mere  steady  promoter  of  Whig  elections,  and 
rumours  used  to  be  current  in  the  northern  metropolis  of  his  mild  en- 
joyment of  a  good  snooze  on  the  bench,  with  this  special  addition  in 
one  instance,  that  Lord  Cockburn  gently  whispered  to  him,  "  Murray, 
dinna  snore  sae  loud,  or  ye'll  wauken  Cunningham." 

Miss  Martineau  writes  in  an  altogether  righteous  tone  of  Murray's 
more  distinguished  brother  reviewer,  Lord  Brougham ;  but  as  we  had 
occasion  so  very  recently  to  give  expression  to  our  own  estimate  of  the 
erratic  nobleman,  it  would  be  rather  superfluous  to  say  more  about  him 
now ;  only  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Miss  Martineau  is  much  too 
piquant  to  be  omitted  :  — 

"  Lord  Brougham  was  at  his  chateau  at  Cannes  when  the  first  introduction  of  the 
daguerreotype  process  took  place  there  ;  and  an  accomplished  neighbour  proposed  to 
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take  a  view  of  the  chateau,  with  a  group  of  guests  in  the  balcony.  The  artist  ex- 
plained the  necessity  of  perfect  immobility;  he  only  asked  that  his  lordship  would 
keep  perfectly  still  '  for  five  seconds,'  and  his  lordship  vehemently  promised 
that  he  would  not  stir.  He  moved  about  too  soon,  however,  and  the  consequence 
was  a  blur  where  Lord  Brougham  should  be  ;  and  so  stands  the  daguerreotype  to  this 
hour.  There  is  something  mournfully  typical  in  this.  In  the  picture  of  our  century, 
as  taken  from  the  life  by  history,  this  very  man  should  have  been  a  central  figure  ; 
but  now,  owing  to  his  want  of  steadfastness,  there  will  for  ever  be  a  blur  where 
Brougham  should  be." 

Did  our  space  permit,  we  would  gladly  add  to  our  selections  from 
Miss  Martineau's  '  Recreations,'  as  her  essays  might  appropriately  be 
designated,  and  give  our  readers  some  account  of  the  rare  workman- 
ship which  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  articles  on  Whately  and  Bloomfield, 
Miss  Berry  and  Samuel  Rogers,  whose  united  ages  nearly  make  out  a 
couple  of  centuries ;  George  Combe  and  Robert  Owen,  Mrs.  Opie  and 
Mrs.  Wordsworth,  John  Gibson  Lockhart  and  Lord  Macaulay,  Thomas 
de  Quincey  and  John  Wilson  Croker  ;  nor  should  we  forget  the  one 
on  good  Father  Matthew. 

Miss  Martineau  is  singularly  candid  in  all  she  writes  concerning 
Owen,  Combe,  and  Father  Matthew.  To  the  worth  of  their  respective 
characters  she  is  keenly  alive,  as  to  the  benevolence  of  all  their  inten- 
tions and  systems  ;  but  she  is  equally  bold  in  asserting  of  the  three 
that  their  endeavours  after  the  amelioratian  of  human  society  must  needs 
fail,  because  of  their  imperfect  views  of  the  needs  and  deeper  aspira- 
tions of  the  Human  Being,  whose  welfare  they  all  had  so  much  at  heart. 
Vows,  mechanical  associations,  enlarged  acquaintance  with  the  struc- 
ture of  the  animal  portion  of  our  nature,  and  of  the  laws  which  rule 
over  its  health  will  not  cast  out  the  demons  which  possess  society.  No  ; 
the  culture  of  the  higher  faculties  of  man  will  alone  lead  to  that  hoped- 
for  consummation,  and,  as  we  believe,  that  culture  is  only  to  be  gained 
in  the  school  of  Christ. 

We  most  reluctantly  come  to  a  conclusion,  but  ere  doing  so,  would 
specially  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  Miss  Martineau's  In 
Memoriam  of  Christopher  North.  It  is  altogether  beyond  praise  of 
ours,  and  is  written  at  once  with  the  finest  discrimination,  and  with  a 
generous  enthusiasm  which  makes  us  feel  that  the  heart  of  our  essayist 
is  still  young. — The  Spectator. 

The  Christmas  Holidays  in  Ro?ne.     By  the  Rt.    Rev.  Wm.  Ingraham 
Kip,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  California.     New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The  impressions  and  experiences  related  in  this  pleasant  volume 
belong  to  that  pre-historic  period  when  few  Americans  —  and  those 
only  of  the  higher  class  —  went  to  Europe.  What  is  now  the  dissipa- 
tion of  a  few  weeks,  and  the  outlay  of  an  excursion  ticket,  was  then 
one  of  the  venerated  and  established  privileges  of  fortune  —  a  kind  of 
solemn,  educational,  and  social  pilgrimage,  and  the  fitting  sequence  of 
a  collegiate  course.  To  have  letters  to  our  Minister  at  St.  James,  with 
the  contingency  of  a  presentation  to  royalty ;  to  have  one's  banker  in 
Paris,  Vienna,  and  Rome,  with  one's  own  courier  and  post-horses,  was 
essential.  The  young  graduate  added  to  this  outfit  two  or  three 
volumes  of  the  Delphine  classics,  a  Livy,  Middleton's  Cicero  —  for 
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Forsyth  had  not  then  put  a  barrister's  wig  on  Mark  Tully  and  written 
of  him  as  a  Queen's  Counsel  —  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage  for  senti- 
ment, and  John  Murray  for  facts  —  and  he  was  ready  to  go.  The  last 
that  was  generally  seen  of  him  he  was  leaning  over  the  taffrail  in  the 
act  of  repeating  the  "  farewell  "  from  Childe  Harold,  with  his  attentions 
divided  between  Byron  and  nausea. 

In  those  brave  days  the  present  Bishop  of  California,  whose  diocese 
was  then  an  undreamt-of  possibility,  spent  his  first  winter  abroad  in 
Rome.  And  a  pleasant  winter  it  seemed  to  have  been.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  youth,  a  strong  poetic  taste,  and  the  scholarly  training  of  this 
young  American  ecclesiast,  lent  a  charm  and  freshness  to  his  first  im- 
pressions which  even  Story's  color  and  details  cannot  entirely  supplant, 
nor  the  iconoclasm  of  later  travellers  destroy.  Rome  was  to  him  the 
Rome  of  Romulus  and  lupine  tradition,  of  Sallust  and  Livy,  of  Cicero, 
of  Augustus,  of  Cassar,  of  St.  Paul,  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  of  Byron 
and  Rogers.  The  latter  gentlemen  were  —  and  we  think,  without 
discredit  to  clerical  propriety  —  his  quite  frequent  companions.  He 
looked  at  Pagan  Rome,  and  as  a  scholar  he  reverenced  ;  he  looked  at 
Artistic  Rome,  and  as  a  man  of  taste  he  admired ;  he  looked  upon 
Catholic  Rome,  and  as  a  Protestant  he  protested.  Yet  his  religious 
opinions  did  not  affect  his  love  of  beauty  and  the  picturesque,  and  his 
account  of  the  ceremonials  of  the  Christmas  season  is  perhaps  the 
most  truthful  and  entertaining  on  record.  Gregory  XVI.  is  since  dead, 
and  Pio  Nono  reigns  in  his  stead  ;  the  polyglot  Mezzofanti  is  dead 
too,  and  has  left  no  successor,  but  the  story  is  as  interesting  now  as 
then.  The  work  has  passed  through  several  editions  in  England,  and 
this  is  the  second  in  America. — The  Overland  Monthly. 
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A  MARE'S  NEST. —  Putnam's  Monthly  Magazine  signalises  itself 
this  month  by  the  discovery  of  a  mare's  nest  of  surpassing  mag- 
nitude. An  ingenious  contributor,  one  Mr.  Theo.  Johnson,  has  found 
out  that  The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  was  not  written  by  Wolfe  at 
all,  but  really  by  a  Frenchman,  or  rather  a  German.  "We  believe 
we  have  found  evidence"  Mr.  Johnson  says,  "  which  seems  to  establish 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  an  original  production,  but  a  mere  translation. 
We  beg  our  readers  to  compare  carefully  The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore 
which  we  append  here,  with  the  following  French  and  German  poems, 
and  they  will  find  a  striking  similarity  between  them  —  so  striking,  in- 
deed, that  no  one  will  undertake  to  deny  for  a  moment  that  they  must  be 
translations,  and,  moreover,  almost  literal  translations  of  each  other. 
The  German  poem dates  from  the  second  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  was  written  in  honor  of  the  famous  Swedish  hero, 
General  Torstenson,  who  fell  at  the  siege  of  Dantzic,  at  the  moment 
when  his  men,  having  been  repulsed  by  the  garrison,  prepared  to  return 
to  the  Swedish  men-of-war. 
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"The  French  poem  was  written  in  commemoration  of  a  gallant  Bre- 
ton officer,  Colonel  de  Beaumanoir,  who  was  shot,  in  1749,  at  the  siege 
of  Pondicherry.  His  comrades  were  likewise  compelled  to  re-embark 
so  hurriedly,  that  they  scarcely  had  time  to  bury  his  remain's  at  the  foot 
of  a  bastion.  The  poem  is  to  be  found  in  Lally  Tollendal's  '  Memoirs 
for  the  Rehabilitation  of  my  Father.'"     Then  follow  the  three  versions. 

Of  course  any  one  reading  a  statement  of  this  sort  would  suppose 
that  Mr.  Johnson,  in  the  course  of  his  antiquarian  researches,  had 
found  these  versions  in  their  original  sources,  and  hastened  to  give  the 
public  the  benefit  of  his  surprising  discovery.  When  we  look  at  the 
German  version,  however,  and  find  that  the  language  is  perfectly  modern, 
and  not  at  all  like  that  of  "  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century," 
we  begin  to  smell  a  rat ;  and  the  perfume  of  that  rodent  grows  very 
powerful  when  we  discover  that  General  Torstenson  was  not  killed  at 
the  siege  of  Dantzic  at  all,  but  died  quietly  in  his  bed  ;  and  that  there 
is  no  such  poem  to  be  found  in  Lally  Tollendal's  Memoirs  ! 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  both  the  versions  were  written  by  the  genial 
and  polyglot  Father  Prout,  the  author  of  many  witty  hoaxes  of  the  kind, 
and  first  appeared  in  Pent/ey's  Miscellany  in  the  guise  of  a  literary  dis- 
covery. The  authorship  was  afterwards  acknowledged,  though  we  be- 
lieve the  French  version  was  republished  by  a  French  paper  without  any 
suspicion  of  its  genuineness.  Every  now  and  then  somebody  stumbles 
across  them,  and  writes  to  some  paper,  though  usually,  we  believe,  in 
the  honest  form  of  an  inquiry.  In  Notes  and  Queries,  i.  446,  and  in  sev- 
eral later  volumes  the  matter  will  be  found  discussed.  They  also  found 
their  way  into  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  and  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James, 
then  British  Consul  at  Richmond,  explained  the  matter  in  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  that  periodical  for  December,  1856,  in  which  he  mentions  that 
Father  Prout  admitted  the  authorship  of  the  imitations  to  himself  in 
conversation. 

In  charity  to  Mr.  Johnson,  we  suppose  that  he  wanted  to  try  whether 
any  paper  could  still  be  found  to  swallow  this  rather  stale  bait ;  but  we 
sympathise  with  the  Editor  of  Putnam  at  the  insult  of  not  being  thought 
worthy  of  at  least  an  original  hoax. — Baltimore  Statesman. 


The  Rosebuds. 

Yes,  in  that  dainty  ivory  shrine, 
With  those  three  pallid  buds,  I  twine 
And  fold  away  a  dream  divine  ! 

One  night  they  lay  upon  a  breast  • 

Where  Love  hath  made  his  fragrant  nest, 
And  throned  me  as  a  life-long  guest. 

Near  that  chaste  heart  they  seemed  to  me 
Types  of  far  fairer  flowers  to  be  — 
The  rosebuds  of  a  human  tree  ! 

Buds  that  shall  bloom  beside  my  hearth, 
And  there  be  held  of  richer  worth 
Than  all  the  kingliest  gems  of  earth. 

Ah  me  !  the  pathos  of  the  thought ! 
I  had  not  deemed  she  wanted  aught ; 
Yet  what  a  tenderer  charm  it  wrouerht ! 
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I  know  not  if  she  marked  the  flame 
That  lit  my  cheek,  but  not  from  shame, 
When  one  sweet  image  dimly  came. 

There  was  a  murmur  soft  and  low; 
White  folds  of  cambrick,  parted  slow; 
And  little  fingers  played  with  snow  ! 

How  far  my  fancy  dared  to  stray, 
A  lover's  reverence  need  not  say  — 
Enough  —  the  vision  passed  away  ! 

Passed  in  a  mist  of  happy  tears, 
While  something  in  my  tranced  ears 
Hummed  like  the  future  in  a  seer's  ! 


—  Henry   Timrod. 


Bismarck  Fils. — A  good  story  is  just  now  going  the  rounds  of  the 
press  in  North  Germany  in  relation  to  the  Bismarcks.  The  count's 
son  is  a  pupil,  it  seems,  in  one  of  the  Berlin  schools,  when  re- 
cently, in  accordance  with  an  established  custom,  the  scholars  had  to 
deliver  orations  on  a  theme  selected  by  the  teacher  —  who  in  this 
instance  may  have  leaned  a  little  to  toadyism,  though  one  who  dislikes 
to  see  the  elders  snubbed  by  youth  will  hope  not.  The  subject  which 
he  set  for  declamation  was  this  :  "  What  man  has  rendered  the  greatest 
service  to  Germany  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  ?  "  And  when 
he  had  announced  it,  he  said,  "  Mr.  Von  Bismarck,  will  you  speak  on 
this  question  ?"  The  young  gentleman  mounted  the  platform,  and 
•amid  much  silence  began  speaking  with  these  words  :  "  Not  a  few  men 
have  rendered  great  services  to  Germany  during  the  last  few  years  — 
some  in  one  way,  some  in  another.  But  one  man  in  particular  deserves 
mention  —  a  man  who  has  promoted  a  variety  of  useful  undertakings, 
who  has  furthered  industrial  pursuits,  increased  the  facilities  for  inter- 
course," and  so  on,  to  the  surprise  of  his  hearers.  "  That  man,"  the 
orator  continued,  "  is  Dr.  Stronsberg."  Doctor  Stronsberg  is  a  railway 
projector  and  contractor  who  of  late  has  been  very  successfully  active 
in  constructing  railroad  lines  of  importance.  Von  Bismarck's  readiness, 
and  courage,  and  inclination  to  sarcasm  and  superciliousness  seem  to 
have  descended  to  his  son. — The  Nation. 


Youth  and  Maidenhood. 

Like  a  drop  of  water  is  my  heart, 

Laid  upon  her  soft  and  rosy  palm, 
Turned  whichever  way  her  hand  doth  turn, 

Trembling  in  an  ecstasy  of  calm. 

Like  a  broken  rose-leaf  is  my  heart, 

Held  within  her  close  and  burning  clasp, 
Breathing  only  dying  sweetness  out, 

Withering  beneath  the  fatal  grasp. 

Like  a  vapoury  cloudlet  is  my  heart, 

Growing  into  beauty  near  the  sun, 
Gaining  rainbow  hues  in  her  embrace, 

Melting  into  tears  when  it  is  done. 

Like  mine  own  dear  harp  is  this  my  heart, 

Dumb,  without  the  hand  that  sweeps  its  strings ; 

Though  the  hand  be  careless  or  be  cruel, 

When  it  comes,  my  heart  breaks  forth  and  sings." 

—  Sarah  Williams. 


., 
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Good  Fencing. — Punch  has  not  yet  read  a  novel  called  Meta's  Faith 
(he  has  no  faith  in  meters,  the  gas-chaps  cheat  awfully),  but  the  tongue 
of  good  report  hath  been  heard  in  its  favour.  And  if  there  is  much 
in  it  like  this,  he  is  sure  it  is  worth  reading :  — 

"A  family  without  the  masculine  element  is  something  like  an  egg  without  salt. 
.  •  .  Even  if  a  man  can  do  nothing  else  in  a  house,  he  seldom  fails  to  give  the  women 
about  him  abundant  opportunities  for  self-denial,  and  so  brings  out  the  noblest  part 
of  their  nature." 

A  very  well  planted  hit,  dear  lady-author.  If  women  habitually 
fought  their  battles  with  such  neat  fence  as  this,  men  would  not  think 
that  they  always  get  the  best  of  it,  as  they  now  do.  However  —  ha  !  ha ! 
will  the  wives  thank  \ou,  Mrs.  Meta.  Is  not  the  above  a  hint  for  a 
good  excuse  for  a  man's  dining  out,  and  refusing  an  evening  party? 
That's  our  riposte. — Punch. 


Scotch  Sincerity. 

I  said,  to  one  who  picked  me  up 

Just  slipping  from  a  rock, 
"I'm  not  much  good  at  climbing,  eh?" 

"  No,  sirr,  ye  arrn't,"  said  Jock. 

I  showed  him  then  a  sketch  I'd  made 
Of  rough  hill-side  and  loch  ; 

"I'm  not  an  artist,  mind,"  I  said; 
"  No,  sirr,  ye  arrn't,"  quoth  Jock. 

A  poem  next  I  read  aloud  — 
One  of  my  num'rous  stock  ; 

"  I'm  no  great  poet,"  I  remarked  : 
"  No,  sirr,  ye  arrn't,"  said  Jock. 

Alas  !  I  fear  I  well  deserved 
(Although  it  proved  a  shock), 

In  answer  to  each  modest  sham, 
That  plain  retort  from  Jock. 


— All  the  Year  Rou?id. 


Zoological. — A  correspondent  writes  :  "  There  is  a  picture  in  Punch, 
March  6,*  representing  a  railway  porter  explaining  to  an  old  lady  that 
the  station-master  says  that  her  cats  and  rabbits  will  have  to  travel  as 
dogs.  I  dare  say  that  this  sketch  was  founded  on  fact ;  for  a  somewhat 
similar  circumstance  happened  to  me.  I  have  been  a  rector  for  many 
years,  and  have  often  heard  and  read  of  tithe-pigs  ;  though  I  have  never 
met  with  a  specimen  of  them.  Perhaps  they  were  pre- Adamite  porkers, 
and  were  disendowed  and  disestablished  before  my  time.  But  I  had 
once  a  little  pig  given  to  me,  which  was  of  a  choice  breed,  and  only  just 
able  to  leave  his  mother.  I  had  to  convey  him  by  carriage  to  X  station  ; 
from  thence,  twenty-three  miles  to  Y  station,  and  from  thence  eighty- 
two  miles  to  Z  station,  and  from  there  eight  miles  by  carriage.  I  had  a 
comfortable  rabbit-hutch  of  a  box  made  for  him,  and  with  a  supply  of 
fresh  cabbages  for  his  dinner  on  the  road,  I  started  off  with  my  wife, 

•  *  Railway  Porter  {to  Old  Lady  travelling  with  a  Menagerie  of  Pets).  "  Station  Master  say,  Mum, 
as  Cats  is  '  Dogs,'  and  Rabbits  is  '  Dogs,'  and  so's  Parrot's ;  but  this  ere  '  Tortis  '  is  a  Insect,  so  there 
ain't  no  charge  for  it  I" 
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children,  and  nurse ;  and  of  these  impedimenta  piggy  proved  to  be  the 
most  formidable.  First,  a  council  of  war  was  held  over  him  at  X  station 
by  the  railway  officials,  who  finally  decided  that  this  small  porker  must 
travel  as  '  two  dogs.'  Two  dog-tickets  were  therefore  procured  for 
him ;  and  so  we  journeyed  to  Y  station.  There  a  second  council  of 
war  was  held,  and  the  officials  of  Y  said  that  the  officials  of  X  (another 
line)  might  be  prosecuted  for  charging  my  piggy  as  two  dogs ;  but  that 
he  must  travel  to  Z  as  a  horse,  and  that  he  must  have  a  huge  horse- 
box entirely  to  himself  for  the  next  eighty-two  miles.  I  declined  to 
pay  for  the  horse-box  —  they  refused  to  let  me  have  my  pig  —  officials 
swarmed  around  me  —  the  station-master  advised  me  to  pay  for  the 
horse-box  and  '  probably  the  company  would  return  the  extra  charge.' 
I  scorned  the  probability,  having  no  faith  in  the  company  —  the  train 
(it  was  a  London  express)  was  already  detained  ten  minutes  by  this 
wrangle  ;  and,  finally,  I  was  whirled  away  bereft  of  my  pig.  I  felt  sure 
that  he  would  be  forwarded  by  the  next  train,  but  as  that  would  not 
reach  Z  till  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  and  it  was  Saturday,  I  had  to 
tell  my  pig  tale  to  the  officials  ;  and,  not  only  so,  but  to  go  to  the  adja- 
cent hotel  and  hire  a  pig-stye  till  the  Monday,  and  fee  a  porter  for  see- 
ing to  the  pig  until  I  could  send  a  cart  for  him  on  that  day.  Of  course, 
the  pig  was  sent  after  me  by  next  train,  and  as  the  charge  for  him  was 
less  than  a  half-penny  a  mile,  I  presume  he  was  not  considered  to  be 
a  horse.  Yet  this  fact  remains  —  and  it  is  worth  the  attention  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  if  not  of  railway  officials  —  that  this  small  porker  was 
never  recognised  as  a  pig,  but  began  his  railway  journey  as  two  dogs, 
and  was  then  changed  into  a  horse." — Once  a  Week. 


Lazy  Art. 


They  say  that  in  a  sleepy  state 
You  cannot  catch  a  weasel  : 

But  I  caught  pretty  witty  Kate 
Half-sleeping  at  her  easel. 


She  gazes  over  emerald  turf 
To  where  the  river's  wave  is, 

And  sees  the  gardener,  swinking  serf, 
And  listens  to  the  mavis. 


That  turf  the  shadows  of  the  limes 
With  tremulous  patterns  stencil  — 

That  thrush's  song  beats  all  our  rhymes  : 
So  Kate  hasdropt  her  pencil. 


Upon  the  lotos-lover's  fate 

Who  will  may  cast  their  strictures  : 

She's  a  delicious  picture,  Kate  — 
So  why  should  she  paint  pictures  ? 

—  Echoes. 


Miscellany.  6i  c 

Things  not  Generally  Known.— (Being  more  Productions  of  a  still 
more  Gigantic  Intellect.)— 

That  poets  have  to  take  out  "poetical  licences." 
That  an  actor  looks  most  killing  when  he  is  murdering  his  part. 
That  the  strongest  men  in  the  world  are  railway  carriers. 
That  you  can't  make  a  present  of  a  fuchsia.     (Oh  !) 
That  all  gymnasts  live  upon  mussels. 
That  a  donkey  is  as  happy  as  the  y-ear  is  long. 
That  a  bookbinder's  promises  are  not  binding. 
That  a  certain  warm  place  is  floored  with  de'ils. 
That  absinthe  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder. 
That  Scotchmen  always  scratch  their  bets. 
That  the  scenter  of  gravity  is  an  incense-bearer. 
That  a  pair  of  hand-cuffs  is  the  best  two-wrists'  companion 
I  hat  a  man,  as  long  as  there  is  a  "public"  in  his  neighbourhood, 
always  has  a  locus-stand-i. 

That  agricultural  labourers  earn  more  money  the  more  they  hoe. 

That  Manchester  people  only  dance  cotton  reels. 

That  light  literature  is  sent  through  the  lamp-post. 

That  the  greatest  want  of  the  age  is  want  of  funds. 

That  the  greatest  dish-coverer  of  the  age  was  — and  is  — Cook 

lhat  one's  nearest  relation  is  one's  uncle. 

That  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  is  not  such  a  fool  as  you'd  think.— 

The  Politest  of  Nations  ! 

Paris  fashions  to  puff  people  can't  say  enough, 

Its  idioms,  its  shrugs,  and  its  phrases  — 
And  people  who  chance  to  have  visited  France 

Are  eternally  singing  its  praises. 
Wherever  we  go,  as  all  travellers  know, 

We  are  met  by  the  same  observations, 
We  are  constantly  told  by  the  voung  and  the  old 

That  it's  much  the  politest  of  nations, 
By  far  the  politest  of  nations, 
Most  courteous  and  civil  of  nations, 
Though  Britons  we  be,  we  are  bound  to  agree 

That  it's  much  the  politest  of  nations  ! 

Though  it's  true  beyond  doubt  that  they  shove  you  about 

With  an  unceremonious  behavement, 
And  ladies  they  meet  in  a  narrowish  street 

They  will  elbow  right  off  of  the  pavement. 
Though  conduct  like  this,  touchy  men  take  amiss, 

As  a  blot  on  their  civilizations, 
Yet  only  think  how  they  will  chatter  and  bow  — 

It's  by  chalks,  the  politest  of  nations  — 
By  chalks  the  politest  of  nations,  &c. 

Though  they  fight  with  ill  grace  for  a  popular  place 

At  a  theatre  or  concert  or  races, 
Though  rollicking  blades  sneer  at  blighted  old  maids, 

And  puff  bad  cigars  in  their  faces ; 
Though  they  cover  with  shame  any  elderly  dame, 

Who  elicits  unkind  observations, 
How  they  twist  and  they  twirl  to  a  pretty  young  girl  ' 

It's  by  far  the  politest  of  nations, 

By  far  the  politest  of  nations,  &c. 
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Though  the  dresses  they  wear  I'd  be  sorry,  I  swear, 

To  see  on  my  wife  or  my  daughter  — 
Though  they  rouge  themselves  fair,  and  don't  comb  out  their  hair, 

And  are  n — not  over  partial  to  water  — 
Though  untidy  by  day  in  a  slipsloppy  way, 

And  scorning  all  kinds  of  lavations, 
Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  when  —  when  they  are  dressed, 

They  do  look  the  politest  of  nations, 
By  far  the  politest  of  nations,  &c. 


EX  CA1HEDRA. 


DO  you  know  anything  more  dreary  and  dispiriting  than  to 
read  the  so-called  comic  papers  of  the  period  ?  Their  prevail- 
ing vulgarity  saves  us  from  the  gloomy  task  of  perusing  the  American 
journals  that  profess  to  be  funny ;  but  we  receive  a  weekly  batch  from 
England,  which,  for  the  sake  of  our  readers,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to 
trudge  through.  When  we  have  done  with  them,  we  take  a  sip  of  the 
Quarterlies  to  cheer  us  up.  Punch,  under  the  weight  of  increasing 
years,  has  become  very  infirm ;  and  Jitdy  is  too  dutiful  a  spouse  to  be 
guilty  of  any  levity,  while  her  lord  is  in  so  distressing  a  condition.  Fun, 
though  rejoicing  in  Tom  Hood  as  an  editor,  is  anything  but  hilarious. 
And  Tomahawk,  like  the  hero  whose  nephew  is  its  special  aversion,  is 
"  grand,  gloomy  and  peculiar,"  but  too  dull  for  scalping  purposes.  The 
merry  old  England  of  Sydney  Smith,  Charles  Lamb,  and  the  rest  of 
them,  is  fast  passing  away,  and  John  Bull  has  the  blues  —  has  'em 
badly. 

And  in  America  we  are  not  much  better  off  in  true  humor.  The 
horse-alligator  wit  of  Bill  Arp,  Orpheus  C.  Kerr,  Josh  Billings,  and 
poor  Artemus,  is  pretty  good  of  its  kind,  and  in  a  certain  degree  laugh- 
able. And  Hans  Breitmann  is  a  real  acquisition,  as  far  as  he  goes,  and 
is,  to  our  thinking,  fully  as  funny  as  Birdofredum  Sawin.  In  Brett 
Hart,  (we  do  not  know  that  we  have  the  name  correctly),  the  rising 
Dickens  of  the  West,  there  is  a  promise  of  good  things,  which,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  will  burst  into  a  rich  flowering.  But  still,  we 
are  in  no  immediate  danger  of  having  more  wit  than  is  good  for  us. 

The  establishment  of  an  American  Punch  has  often  been  discussed, 
and  several  times  unsuccessfully  attempted.     With  diligence  and  enter- 
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prise,  we  believe  that  now  perhaps,  just  enough  humorists  could  be 
collected  into  a  staff,  to  decently  sustain  a  respectable  journal  of  satire, 
which,  if  animated  with  an  honest  purpose,  could  accomplish  a  vast 
amount  of  good.  Who  will  undertake  to  rally  our  wits,  and  organize 
them  into  an  efficient  corps  that  shall  be  a  power  in  the  land  ? 

If  a  singularly  unanimous  consent  among  critics  is  to  be  received 

as  sufficient  evidence,  the  present  age  has  seen  the  birth  and  growth  to 
maturity  of  the  most  splendid  genius  that  has  charmed  the  world  since 
the  days  of  Shakspeare,  perhaps.  On  all  hands,  The  Ring  and  The 
Book,  by  Robert  Browning,  the  last  volume  of  which  has  just  been 
given  to  the  public,  is  pronounced  to  be  the  great  work  of  our  genera- 
tion. And,  what  we  would  not  have  expected,  it  is  prophesied  that  it 
will  appeal  powerfully  to  the  great  heart  of  humanity,  and  not  merely 
to  the  exceptionally  intellectual  and  cultivated,  as  the  other  works  of 
the  same  author  have  done. 

We  print  elsewhere  in  its  appropriate  place,  an  impassioned  eulogy 
—  criticism  for  the  while  stands  abashed  and  disarmed  —  of  this  choice 
gift  of  genius  to  English  literature.  It  was  a  happy  fortune,  such  as 
has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  equalled,  which  united  in  marriage  the  two  great- 
est and  purest  poets  of  the  19th  century.  The  world  will  watch  with 
rare  interest,  the  growth  and  development  of  "  the  beautiful  boy," 
as  the  Florentines  were  wont  to  call  him,  the  sole  offspring  of  this  most 
perfect  marriage  of  souls. 

We   recollect    having   read   recently   of    an    association    calling 

itself  the  Religious  Advertisement  Society,  or  some  such  name,  whose 
object  it  was  to  help  on  the  cause  of  Christianity  by  publishing  start- 
ling texts  from  Scripture  in  the  columns  of  secular  papers.  We  have 
now  before  us  a  periodical,  in  the  advertising  pages  of  which  we  find 
Bible  verses  of  the  most  solemn  import  sandwiched  among  quackeries, 
and  the  raff  of  exaggeration  and  falsehood  which  usually  abound  in 
such  places.  They  accuse  Lamartine  of  having  said  that  everything 
needed  advertisement  now-a-days,  even  le  bon  Diett,  as  he  expressed  it. 
We  look  for  irreverence  in  a  Frenchman,  when  he  has  to  point  an  epi- 
gram ;  but  we  did  not  expect  to  see  this  wretched  witticism  so  unfor- 
tunately illustrated  in  our  midst,  in  actual  life.  This  Society,  whose 
members  we  suppose  we  must  credit  with  good  intentions,  but  who 
have  neither  the  wisdom  of  serpents  nor  the  harmlessness  of  doves, 
need  but  to  go  a  step  further  in  the  same  direction,  and  placard  count- 
ing rooms,  taverns,  theatres,  the  street  corners, —  every  public  place, 
with  the  blessed  and  hallowed  words  that  are  enshrined  in  the  most 
holy  place  of  every  devout  heart,  and  they  will  then  appropriately  con- 
summate the  sacrilege  they  have  begun.     It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to 
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find  self-constituted  reformers  as  silly  as  they  are  conceited,  as  ignor- 
ant as  they  are  zealous ;  but  we  would  credit  respectable  publishers  with 
more  sense,  if  not  conscience,  than  to  lend  themselves  to  further  a  pro- 
ject which  would  be  merely  absurd  if  it  were  not  impious. 


MENU  DU  MOIS. 


MORALISTS  may  express  dissatisfaction  with  the  fact,  but  never- 
theless we  fear  it  is  true,  that  the  best-tempered  people  in  this 
worrying  world  of  ours  are  just  those  worthies  who  keep  on  good 
terms  with  their  stomachs.  Such  a  genial  mess-fellow  is  Mr.  Dominic 
Pijn,  who,  finding  it  hard  to  love  woman  wisely,  in  lieu  thereof  takes 
kindly  to  the  good  things  of  the  world,  and  who  sums  up  his  philo- 
sophy of  life,  in  a  nut-shell — "enough,"  i.  e.,  to  eat  and  to  drink, —  no 
less,  no  more.  Well,  has  not  a  wiser  than  he  said,  "  with  stupidity  and 
sound  digestion  man  may  front  much.  What,  in  these  dull,  unimagina- 
tive days,  are  the  terrors  of  conscience  to  diseases  of  the  liver  ?  Not 
on  morality,  but  on  cookery,  let  us  build  our  stronghold."  And  so,  we 
are  not  altogether  ashamed  to  say,  we  have  a  liking  for  this  fellow  Pirn, 
and  now  that  warm  airs  of  Spring  are  relaxing  our  Stoicism  just  a 
little,  we  find  ourselves  envying  this  easy-natured  Epicurean  who  takes 
his  way  adown  "the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life,"  hard  by  a  babbling 
trout  stream,  and  when  wearied  with  his  rod  sits  down  to  a  repast  like 
this: 

"  The  cloth  was  moorland  snow  ;  the  flowers  were  nodding  in  at  the  windows  :  a 
thrush  in  a  wicker  cage  slanting  from  the  wall  (an  old  bit  of  painter's  observation) 
was  musical ;  the  look-out  was  a  garden  all  greenery,  with  grey  upland  beyond.  The 
dinner  :  trout,  a  capon  lying  upon  the  freshest  of  water-cresses,  a  dish  of  tomatoes, 
the  gravy  made  under  Mr.  Pirn's  own  directions,  and  a  custard,  the  component  eggs 
and  milk  of  which  were  the  pride  of  the  landlady.  A  pint  of  admirable  Madeira, 
and  a  bottle  of  port,  which  Mr.  Pirn  was  handsome  enough  to  recommend,  completed 
our  moderate  entertainment." 

Little  Barefoot  trips  along  in  her  own  innocent,  prattling  way  — 


and  is  blooming  up  into  a  practical,  energetic,  little  housewife,  who  will 
be  "  a  perfect  treasure  "  to  somebody  just  peeping  over  the  horizon. 

"  Twilight  Hours  :  A  Legacy  of  Verse,  by  Sadie,"  is  the  simple  title 

of  a  little  volume  of  poems  that  has  just  been  published  in  England, 
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and  which  has  attracted  unusual  attention  among  the  critics.  The 
author  was  Sarah  Williams,  a  young  woman  with  the  promise  of  a  rich 
and  peculiar  poetic  gift,  who  has  just  died  at  the  very  moment  when 
her  genius  was  reaching  the  crisis  in  its  development.  The  following 
extract  is  taken  from  a  very  appreciative  notice  of  the  volume  in  the 
Contemporary  Review : 

"  The  value  of  Sadie's  verse  lies  in  its  individuality  and  its  inimitable  naturalness 
of  form.  It  has  been  brought  by  herself  from  distant  regions  beyond  the  rocks, 
under  whose  shadow  Love  was  of  old  fabled  to  rest ;  and  it  is  the  warm  pulsing  of  a 
life  seeking  freer  air  and  panting  for  nobler  activity,  indirectly  intimating  itself  every- 
where, that  will,  we  should  fain  hope,  keep  these  lyrics  living  in  our  literature.  Sadie 
certainly  is  no  imitator  ;  she  did  not  attach  herself  to  either  of  the  predominant 
poetic  schools,  and  could  not  have  defined  their  differencing  characteristics.  She  is 
too  intense  and  passionate  for  the  slow  garrulousness  and  smooth,  laboured  rounded- 
ness  of  the  later  Idyllists  ;  she  is  too  real  and  too  intent  on  direct  and  self-coloured 
dramatic  result  for  indulging  in  the  intellectual  side-lights  and  psychological  by-play 
of  the  opposing  school.  With  a  quick  sure  glance  she  seizes  the  very  type  of  the 
passing  mood, —  the  passion,  thought,  aspiration,  hope  or  despair  —  and  with  a  few 
sharp  hurried  touches  presents  it  to  us  as  on  a  grey  neutral  ground  of  personal  re- 
serve. In  one  of  her  letters  she  herself  seizes  this  characteristic  —  a  determination 
to  keep  rid  of  self-regretfulness,  and  that  morbid  brooding  analysis  which  in  our  day 
seems  to  have  intimately  associated  itself  with  the  lyrical  temper.  She  writes  :  '  It 
is  an  old  habit  of  mine  to  wipe  my  sums  off  the  slate  directly  they  are  finished.' 
She  is  a  lyrical  poet  with  a  dramatic  or  neutral  ground,  playing  upon,  which  her  lyri- 
cal conceptions  justify  themselves  in  faithful  relief  and  opposition.  She  is  scarcely 
dramatic,  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word —  the  sense  in  which  we  apply  it  to  Shaks- 
pere  or  Scott  —  inasmuch  as  she  does  not  grasp  character  as  a  whole,  but  conceives 
and  successfully  deals  with  separate  elements  or  lyrical  phases  of  life  and  feeling, 
keeping  them  faithfully  before  the  eye  in  effective  relief.  The  book  is  properly  a  series  of 
dramatic  lyrics,  and  has  thus  a  slight  surface  resemblance  to  some  of  Mr.  Browning's 
work.  But  that  Sadie  was  not  consciously  or  powerfully  influenced  by  this  master  is 
proved  by  the  entire  absence  of  the  quaint  intellectual  by-play  —  the  very  element  an 
imitator  would  most  readily  make  for  and  wreck  upon.  Sadie's  book  has  on  it  the 
impress  of  a  true  gift,  and  those  who  can  best  estimate  its  value  will  the  most  deeply 
mourn  the  loss  caused  to  literature  by  her  too  early  death." 

The  little  sonnet  called  City  Maid  to  Country  Lover,  which  we 
print  on  page  546,  has  the  liquid,  bird-like  note  of  the  born  singer. 

Dr.  Dabnefs  Letter  is  in  reply  to  some  strictures  of  General  Early 

upon  his  Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  As  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
that  book  are  almost  the  sole  revenue  of  the  widow  and  orphan,  by  no 
means  let  its  reliability  be  unjustly  disparaged. 

We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  our  readers  with  a  short  biograph- 
ical sketch  of  the  author  of  Little  Barefoot.  A  greater  familiarity  with 
the  scope  and  spirit  of  the  literature  of  foreign  nations,  will  act  most 
favorably  upon  the  development  of  our  home  products,  and  we  are 
glad  to  notice  the  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  Americans  to 
read  foreign  authors.  Several  large  publishing  houses  now  make  it 
their  special  business  to  bring  out  translations  of  the  contemporary 
German  and  French  classics.  The  fierce  competition  to  get  the  works 
of  a  popular  foreign  author  first  into  the  market,  compels  carelessness 
in  the  translations  ;  and  until  the  long  deferred  international  copyright 
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is  established,  the  public  will  have  to  rely  principally  on  the  rigor  and 
anathemas  of  the  reviewers,  to  protect  them  against  trashy  work. 

The  Outcasts  of  Foker  Flat  is  another  of  those  wild  California  sto- 
ries, whether  founded  on  fact  or  not  we  cannot  tell,  singularly  droll 
and  humorous,  and  at  the  same  time  deeply  pathetic.  Working  with 
most  unpromising  materials,  the  author  manages  to  strangely  touch  our 
sympathies,  and  attract  them  to  objects,  which,  in  the  Pharisaism  that 
lurks  about  the  best  of  us,  we  are  wont  to  regard  with  a  cold  disdain. 
We  can  none  of  us,  be  the  worse  for  acknowledging  the  divine  as  it 
occasionally  flickers  up  in  the  most  depraved  natures,  and  if  we  feel 
aright  the  precarious  character  of  our  own  virtue,  we  will  never  be  so 
holy  as  to  exclude  from  our  breasts  a  tender  human  sympathy  with  the 
outcasts  of  earth. 

It  is  not  altogether  pleasant  to  live  in  one  of  the  world's  transition 

epochs  ;  when  society  is  in  the  throes  and  agonies  of  a  new  birth  into  a 
higher  and  purer  life, —  when  the  rude  axe  is  laid  at  the  root  of  all 
conventionalities,  even  the  most  sacred  ;  and  earth's  foundations  seem 
melting  away  beneath  our  feet,  and  no  sure  abiding  place  appears  to  be 
left.  Such  a  time  is  the  present.  Old  systems  and  theories,  political, 
social  and  ecclesiastical,  are  being  overturned ;  creeds  and  dogmas  are 
undergoing  revision,  and  by  some,  philosophers  and  otherwise,  being 
politely  refined  away.  All  is,  for  the  present,  confusion  and  disorder. 
It  is  not  strange  that  men  at  such  a  time  should  be  frequently  over- 
come with  manifold  doubts,  and  often  even  go  so  far  as  to  verge  on 
Pyrrhonism.  Peter  Bayne  has  always  a  good  and  invigorating  message 
to  deliver  when  he  takes  up  his  pen.  His  Fezv  Words  on  Modern 
Doubt  are  manfully  and  sensibly  spoken. 

The  Dilsseldorf  School  of  Painting  is  the  concluding  article  of  a 

series  of  three,  upon  Modern  German  Art,  which  have  now  all  appeared 

in  the  Eclectic. 

About  The  Bramin's  Secret  you'll  know  more  when  you  find  it  out. 

Everybody  likes  Beranger,  good  old  soul  that  he  was,  and  if  they 

don't  they  ought  to,  which  is  much  the  same ;  and  therefore  they  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  some  anecdotes  of  him,  which,  as  far  as  we  know, 
are  not  stale. 

The  Seal  for  Virginia  is  a  scrap  of  historical  information,  which 

will  be  of  some  interest  to  our  neighbors  of  the  Old  Dominion. 
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WOMEN  ARTISTS.* 


•  TTERE  is  an  error,  sir;  you  have  made  "Genius"  feminine!' 
X  A  '  Palpable,  sir,'  cried  the  enthusiast.  '  I  know  it.  But '  (in  a 
lower  tone,)  'it  was  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire, with  which  her  Grace  was  pleased.  She  is  walking  across  Cox- 
heath,  in  the  military  uniform,  and  I  suppose  her  to  be  the  Genius  of 
Britain.'  Johnson.  '  Sir,  you  are  giving  a  reason  for  it;  but  that  will 
not  make  it  right.  You  may  have  a  reason  why  two  and  two  should  make 
five  ;  but  they  will  still  make  but  four.'f 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  poet,  whose  toadyism  was  thus  leniently 
dealt  with  by  Dr.  Johnson,  is  not  singular  in  attributing  feminity  to 
Genius.  We  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  if  those  who  have  imitated  him 
have  been  sincere,  or,  like  him,  have  simply  wished  to  compliment 
some  duchess  or  other,  who  has  public  or  private  means  of  rewarding 
the  flattery.  But  we  do  propose,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  present 
article  will  permit,  to  investigate  the  validity  of  woman's  claims,  not 
indeed  to  genius  itself,  for  those  every  one  will  concede,  but  to  that 
kind  of  genius  in  the  exercise  of  which  man  has  chiefly  distinguished 
himself,  and  especially  to  that  kind  of  genius  which  can  only  express 
itself  by  means  of  what  is  called  the  Artistic  Faculty. 

The  analogy  of  nature  is  certainly  against  woman,  for  it  is  only  the 
male  bird  that  sings,  and  he  only  in  mating  time ;  but  we  shall  not 

*  Die  Frauen  in  Kunstgeschichte.     Von  Ernest  Guhl.     Berlin.     1858. 

Life  Letters,  and  Posthumous  Works  of  Fredrika  Bremer.  Edited  by  her  sister.  New  York. 
1868. 

A  Commonplace  Book  of  Thoughts,  flfemories,  and  Fancies.  By  Mrs.  Jameson.  New  York 
1855. 

t  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 
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permit  analogies  to  weigh  while  there  are  facts  to  be  had,  nor  shall  we 
shift  upon  woman  the  burthen  of  proof. 

Are  there  any  women  artists  ?  Honest  old  Georgio  Vasari,  who 
ought  to  know,  asserts  very  stoutly,  albeit  with  some  singular  qualifying 
phrases  :  '  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  whenever  women  have  at  any 
time  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  any  art,  or  the  exercise  of  any 
talent,  they  have,  for  the  most  part,  acquitted  themselves  well ;  nay, 
they  have  even  acquired  fame  and  distinction.'*  'Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at,'  he  remarks  somewhere  else,  '  since  they,  who  so  well 
know  how  to  produce  living  men,  should  certainly  be  able  to  make  the 
painted  semblance,' —  a  proposition  which,  if  it  did  not  conceal  a  fal- 
lacy, would  unquestionably  be  unanswerable.  Georgio  further  quotes 
the  Orlando  Furioso  in  support  of  his  position,  and  concludes  by  tri- 
umphantly adducing  and  enumerating  the  works  of  Madonna  Proper- 
zia  Rossi,  a  woman-artist  who  carved  a  crucifixion  upon  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  peach-seed,  and  engraved  a  gloria,  with  sixty  figures,  in  basso 
relievo  upon  the  small  surface  of  a  cherry-stone !  Can  argument  be 
more  conclusive  ? 

In  point  of  fact,  this  question  of  the  existence  of  woman-artists  is 
one  in  which  we  have  taken  great  interest.  We  had  seen,  and  admired, 
some  of  the  remarkable  works  of  Rosa  Bonheur,  though  we  could  not 
see  under  which  rule  of  the  proprieties  a  girl  should  find  occasion  to 
go  about  making  pictures  of  all  the  roaring  bulls  of  Bashan.  We  had 
fully  sympathized  with  Mrs.  L.  Maria  Child  in  her  somewhat  agonized 
zeal  to  justify  the  peculiarities  and  eccentricities  of  Miss  Harriet  Hos- 
mer,  an  artist  who  shoots  pistols,  wears  trowsers,  and  rides  horseback 
en  cavalier,  as  well  as  sculptures  Pucks  and  Zenobias  ;  and  we  had  set 
to  work  in  good  faith  to  examine  the  annals  of  Art,  trusting  to  discover 
therein  evidence  in  support  of  woman's  claim  to  the  possession  of  a 
genuine  artistic  faculty.  We  were  quite  sensible  that  man  has  been 
unjust  to  woman,  and  has  wantonly  excluded  her  from  many  pursuits, 
whether  for  the  reason  assigned  by  Spenser  t  or  not,  we  would  not  say, 
but  the  fact  stands,  nevertheless ;  and  moreover,  our  own  investiga- 
tions had  inclined  us  to  give  a  measurable  assent  to  the  words  of  the 
eloquent  writer,  who  claims  that:  'Women  have  just  as  keen  intelli- 
gence as  men ;  less  powers,  may  be,  of  abstract  reasoning,  but  far 
finer  perceptive  and  linguistic  faculties.  They  need  not  be  trained  to 
exhaustive  scholarship  ;  but  refinement  of  mental  culture  suits  them, 
perhaps,  even  more  than  it  does  our  sex.  I  imagine  that  the  Lady 
Jane  who  read  her  Phaedo  when  the  horn  was  calling,  had  as  pretty  a 
mouse-face  as  you  ever  saw  in  a  dream  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  gentle 
girl  was  a  better  scholar  than  any  lad  of  seventeen  is  now  in  any 
school  of  England  or  Scotland.'!     Why,  then,  should  not  woman,  with 

*  Vasari.     Life  of  Properzia  di  Rossi. 

t  '  But  by  recorde  of  antique  time  I  finde 
That  woman  wont  in  wnrres  to  beare  most  sway, 
And  to  all  great  exploites  themselves  inclind, 
Of  which  they  still  the  girlond  bore  away ; 
Till  envious  man,  fearing  their  rules  decay, 
Gan  coigne  streight  lawes  to  curb  their  liberty.' 

Faery  Queene,  III.,  ii.,  2. 

+  D'Arcy  Thompson  :  Day  Dreams  0/  a  Schoolmaster. 
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her  warmth  of  soul,  her  enthusiasm,  her  quick  perceptions,  and  her 
nimble  intellect,  be  able  to  apply  her  keen  sense  of  the  beautiful  to 
the  cultivation  of  Art? 

The  result  of  our  investigations  has  not  been  very  encouraging.  A 
survey  of  nearly  the  whole  field  of  Art  has  scarcely  revealed  to  us  any 
woman-artist  who  has  risen  above  mediocrity  ;  nor  has  it  revealed  a 
single  one  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  front  rank,  among  great  artists. 
Woman  has  played  upon  the  steps  of  the  Temple  of  Art  from  the 
beginning  —  indeed,  if  we  may  credit  Pliny,  it  was  a  woman's  hand,'* 
impelled  by  love,  that  traced  the  first  portrait  ever  limned  —  but  she 
has  never  gone  within  the  threshold,  never  seen,  much  less  mastered, 
the  mysteries  of  the  adytum.  The  list  of  woman-artists,  though  not 
long,  is  respectable,  and  the  catalogue  embraces  some  pleasing  per- 
formances,—  but  that  is  all.  With  a  few  exceptions,  these  women  have 
become  artists  by  position,  as  it  were,  from  the  en  umstance  of  their 
fathers,  brothers,  or  husbands  pursuing  Art.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
likewise,  they  have  excelled  chiefly  as  copyists,  or  in  the  minor  branches 
of  decoration,  embroidery,  and  engraving,  to  which  their  delicate 
fingers  fitted  them.  In  sculpture  there  have  been  Properzia,  Sabina 
von  Steinbach,  Mrs.  Damer,  Miss  Hosmer,  f  to  set  against  the  whole 
bede-roll  of  mighty  masters  of  the  chisel  among  the  other  sex.  Sabi- 
na, who  was  the  daughter  of  Erwin  von  Steinbach,  the  architect  of 
Strasburg  Cathedral,  has  won  considerable  renown  in  connection  with 
the  ornamental  part  of  that  sublime  building,  which  was  entrusted  to 
her.  But  it  seems  beyond  all  question  that  she  did  little  more  than 
sculpture  the  figures  after  designs  furnished  by  her  father,  though  to 
her  hand  those  groups  may  very  well  owe  something  of  the  purity  and 
depth  of  feeling  so  conspicuous  in  them.t  Among  women  painters, 
the  most  prominent  names  are  those  of  Sophonisba  Anguisciola,  Eliza- 
betta  Sirani,  Maria  Robusti,  Lavinia  Fontana,  Onorata  Rudiano,  Irene 
de  Spilimberg,  Madame  Lebrun,  Angelica  Kauffmann,  and  Rosa  Bon- 
heur, —  not  one  of  which  names,  we  opine,  would  offer  any  attractions 
to  '  shoddy,'  when  he  goes  abroad  in  quest  of  '  old  masters '  with  which 
to  stock  his  gallery.  Maria  Robusti,  who  was  Tintoretto's  daughter, 
and  Elizabetta  Sirani,  the  pupil  of  Guido,  were  certainly  artists  of  very 
great  promise,  but  both  died  too  young  to  have  performed  much,  and, 
in  estimating  what  they  might  have  done,  we  must  judge  them  by  the 
achievements  of  their  sex,  rather  than  by  those  of  ours.  Angelica 
Kauffmann  was  deemed  by  her  contemporaries  (who  likewise  found  sur- 
passing genius  in  Benjamin  West.)  a  rival  to  Raphael,  but  modern  crit- 
icism has  decided  that  her  design  was  poor,  her  touch  feeble,  her  color 
cold,  and  without  truth.  Onorata  Rudiano  is,  perhaps,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  all  the  female  artists  for  positive  achievement,  but  we 
must  not  look  for  these  in  the  line  of  Art.  She  had  only  begun  to 
paint,  when,  being  one  day  at  work  for  the  tyrant  of  Cremona,  one  of 
his  minions  insulted  her,  and  she  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  Thereupon, 
she  fled  to  the  mountains  in  man's  attire,  joined  a  company  of  Condot- 
tieri,  fought  herself  into  the  chief  command,  and  for  thirty  years  played 
the  swashbuckler  up  and  down   Italy,  with  a  renown  that  has  come 

♦Kora,  daughter  of  Dibutades,  of  Corinth.  f  And  Miss  Vinnie  Ream.  X  Von  Guhl. 
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down  to  our  own  times,  and  with  a  self-satisfaction  equal  to  that  of 
Captain  Dugald  Dalgetty. 

Now  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  sex  has  failed  to  produce  its  Raphael, 
its  Leonardo,  its  Michael  Angelo,  through  lack  of  opportunity,  or  by 
reason  of  those  repressive  influences  of  prejudice,  social  custom,  legis- 
lation, or  the  like,  which,  it  is  claimed,  have  kept  woman  out  of  the 
professions,  and  prevented  her  from  freely  developing  her  capacity  to 
do  man's  work.  On  the  contrary,  even  in  the  darkest  periods  of  wo- 
man's history,  there  has  been  instinctive  recognition  of  the  apparent 
relation  between  her  chaste,  flexuous,  subtle  organism,  and  the  delicate 
graces  and  refinement  of  art-work,  and  no  less  an  eager  appreciation 
of  all  that  she  has  done  or  tried  to  do  in  that  regard.  Even  in  this 
hypercritical  and  skeptic  age  we  are  always  ready  and  ardent  to  wel- 
come a  poem  by  a  woman,  whether  it  be  poetry  or  not,  as  if  there  was 
a  certain  consciousness  at  the  bottom  of  our  minds  that  the  poet  ought 
to  come  from  that  side  of  the  house,  whether  he  will  or  not.  Hence, 
the  cause  of  failure  must  be  sought  deeper  than  in  the  lack  of  occasion 
—  it  seems,  indeed,  to  be  contained  in  that  defective  artistic  sense 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  sex.  Woman,  indeed,  has  the 
longing  after  Art,  but  she  does  not  possess  the  true  artistic  insight,  nor 
has  she  a  hand  firm  enough  to  execute  even  her  own  imperfect  concep- 
tions. We  must  not  be  deceived  by  the  present  apparent  tendencies 
of  woman  towards  the  artistic  life  into  belief  in  her  genuine  capacity 
for  that  life.  To  do  so  would  be  conceding  to  appetite  the  unlimited 
power  of  satisfying  itself.  These  tendencies,  in  fact,  are  rather  the 
result  of  the  atmosphere  she  breathes  than  of  the  blood  in  her  veins. 
As  Goethe  has  said,  apropos  of  a  kindred  matter :  '  What  misleads 
young  people  is  this :  we  live  in  a  time  when  culture  is  so  diffused  that 
it  has  become  the  atmosphere  which  a  young  man  breathes  ;  poetical 
and  philosophical  thoughts,  which  he  has  imbibed  with  the  air  he 
breathes,  live  and  move  within  him  ;  he  fancies  them  his  own,  and  utters 
them  as  such.  But,  after  he  has  restored  to  the  time  what  it  gave  him, 
he  remains  a  poor  man.  He  is  like  a  fountain,  which  spouts  forth  a 
little  water  which  is  drawn  into  it,  but  ceases  to  give  a  drop  when  the 
loan  is  exhausted.'*  And  this  is  pretty  much  the  case  with  the  abound- 
ing artist-women  of  this  era,  whose  nimble  fancy  transmutes  their 
genuine  admiration  of  art-work  into  capacity  to  reproduce  art-ideas. 
How  great  is  the  error  into  which  they  fall  may  be  very  sadly  known 
by  a  comparison  between  the  innumerable  women-copyists  in  the  galle- 
ries of  Paris,  Florence,  Rome,  Munich,  Diisseldorf,  London,  and  the 
few  women-artists  who  set  up  studios  and  attempt  original  pictures  of 
their  own. 

That  this  artistic  defect  is  a  general  one,  and  not  confined  to  the 
graphic  and  plastic  departments  of  Art,  is  apparent  as  soon  as  we  look 
away  from  these  to  other  branches  of  Art.  We  shall  not  ask  where  is 
the  woman-orator,  t  for  in  this  field  she  may  justly  plead  '  absit  momen- 
tum ocmsiooue,'  but,  where  are  the  women-dramatists,  the  female  Shak- 
speares,  Calderons,  Lopes,  Molieres  ?     Where  are  the  female  Homers, 

*  Eckermann's  Conversations  with  Goethe. 

t '  Sir,  a  woman's  preaching  is  like  a  dog's  walking  on  his  hind  legs.  It  is  not  done  well  ;  but  you 
are  surprised  to  find  it  done  at  all.' — Dr.  Johnson. 
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Miltons,  Dantes,  Virgils?  They  do  not  exist  —  they  never  have  exis- 
ted —  never  will  exist.  Even  upon  the  stage,  where  woman  certainly 
has  won  distinction,  she  has  excelled  rather  by  force  of  feeling  and 
exquisite  taste  in  rendition,  than  by  great  creative  powers.  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  large-natured,  generous,  passionate  woman  as  she  was,  owed 
much  more  to  her  Kemble  kinship  and  her  education  upon  the  stage, 
than  to  her  innate  powers.  As  for  Rachel,  Mrs.  Jameson  denies  that 
she  was  an  artist  at  all ;  she  was  merely  a  highly  finished  actress,  prac- 
ticed in  every  trick  of  her  metier,  but  not  able  to  conceal  her  art,  which, 
indeed,  she  had  not  evolved  from  her  own  consciousness,  but  had 
laboriously  studied  in  the  death-wards  of  hospitals,  at  the  Morgue,  and 
by  the  amputating  table. 

The  history  of  the  world's  treasured  love-literature  reveals  to  us  a 
curious  fact  in  this  connection.  Of  this  literature  woman  has  been  the 
storehouse,  the  supplying  fountain  ;  of  it  she  has  drunk  most  deeply, 
most  enthusiastically,  most  frequently  to  intoxication,  and  of  love  itself 
she  knows  each  rill  and  abounding  stream  and  all  the  deepest  reser- 
voirs and  hidden  crypts.  Surely  to  her  we  should  turn  for  the  best 
exemplars  of  that  which  she  has  experienced  so  well  and  felt  so  deeply. 
But,  we  should  turn  in  vain,  for,  excepting  the  supposititious  verses  of 
Sappho,  and  Mrs.  Browning's '  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,'  (themselves 
a  very  passionate  but  very  slightly  idealized  recital  of  her  own  court- 
ship,) we  have  no  love-literature  by  women  of  the  noble  sort.  What 
we  have  is  in  the  style  of  the  Heloise  abandon,  or  in  the  style  of  the 
nun's  relinquishment.  We  find  no  creative  energy,  no  grand  palpita- 
ting flights  of  sublime  passion.  If  men  have  it  in  them  at  all,  love  at 
once  awakens  within  them  the  creative  impulse  ;  they  set  their  passion 
to  music,  they  play  with  it  upon  the  gamut  of  colors,  they  send  it  to 
soar  aloft  on  the  expansive  wings  of  an  inflamed  ideal,  and  we  have  a 
Vita  Nuova  of  Dante,  a  Tasso  series,  a  Fiametta  of  Boccace,  a  Wer- 
ther  of  Goethe,  an  Amoretti  of  Spenser,  a  Genevieve  of  Coleridge,  or 
the  like.  Even  stately  Corneille,  a  grave  lawyer,  became  a  poet  by 
force  of  love,  and  Ludwig  Beethoven,  dedicating  some  of  his  grandest 
pieces  to  his  mistress,  rapturously  exclaims :  '  Is  not  our  love  a  true 
heavenly  palace,  also  as  firm  as  the  fortress  of  heaven  ! '  But  love  does 
not  excite  the  creative  impulse  in  woman,  or  does  so  very  rarely.*  It 
rouses  in  her  the  more  selfish  desire  to  possess  the  beloved  object,  and 
this  desire  is  so  exigent  that  it  absorbs  all  other  passions.  Conse- 
quently it  is  with  woman  generally,  as  Sir  Richard  Steele  said  it  was 
with  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn :  '  she  understands  the  pradick  part  of  love 
better  than  the  speculative.'  Or,  as  Marivaux  once  remarked  of  a 
contemporary :  '  il  connoissoit  tous  les  sentiers  du  cceur,  mais  il  en 
ignoroit  les  grandes  routes.' 

What  then  constitutes  this  artistic  faculty  in  which  woman  is  believed 
to  be  deficient  ?  '  Art,'  says  one  of  the  greatest  of  women,  and  the 
truest  artist  of  all  her  sex  — 

'Art 

Sets  action  on  the  top  of  suffering: 
The  artist's  part  is  both  to  be  and  do.' 

*  In  Mrs.  Browning's  case,  the  masculine  type  of  her  intellect  must  go  into  the  account. 
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But  this  same  lad)'  says  again,  forgetting  the  positive  part  of  the 
above  definition,  and  by  that  very  circumstance  exposing  her  sex's 
incapacity  to  grasp  the  highest  Art  — 

'  What  is  Art 
But  life  upon  the  larger  scale,  the  higher  ? 
.     .     .     It  pushes  towards  the  intense  significance 
Of  all  things,  hungry  for  the  Infinite. 
Art's  life, — and  where  we  live,  we  suffer  and  toil.' 

Now  just  here  is  the  fallacy  in  woman's  view  of  Art,  which  is  not 
Life,  but  Result —  and  result  as  much  of  living  as  of  other  things.  If 
Art  were  Life,  women  would  be  the  greatest  artists,  because  they  live 
most  intensely  and  most  sincerely.  And,  although  it  is  indeed  true 
that  '  where  we  live  we  suffer  and  toil,'  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  we 
artists  —  men,  at  least  —  are  very  far  from  painting  or  sculpturing 
that  suffering  and  that  toiling,  or  the  lines  of  care  that  come  thereby, 
nor  the  groans  thence  evoked.  On  the  contrary,  Shakspeare  and 
Raphael  put  their  art  as  completely  aside  from  their  lives  as  they  put 
off  their  garments  when  they  went  to  sleep.  Raphael  had  trained  his 
mind  to  throw  off  its  conceptions  in  form  as  completely  as  we  train  our 
minds  to  embody  our  "conceptions  in  phrase  ;  to  Shakspeare,  Lear  and 
Othello  had  as  perfect  and  rounded  an  individuality  within  his  mind 
as  belonged  to  his  personal  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst.  He  knew 
them  apart,  and  would  no  more  have  thought  of  confusing  with  them 
emotions  peculiar  to  his  own  personality,  than  he  would  have  thought 
of  taking  a  glass  of  water  to  alleviate  hunger.  '  Claude  Lorraine,' 
says  Goethe,*  '  knew  the  real  world  by  heart,  but  used  it  only  as  a 
means  to  express  the  world  of  his  fair  soul.  That  is  the  true  Ideality, 
so  to  use  the  means  afforded  by  the  actual  world,  that  the  truth  evolved 
may  at  first  appear  to  be  actual  too.'  And  this  is  what  it  means  to  be 
an  artist :  to  be  a  man  capable  of  living  wholly  self-contained,  and  in 
intimacy  with,  or  subjection  to,  nothing  whatsoever  besides  the  very 
object  itself  which  he  seeks  to  idealize  and  embody.  He  must  rise 
out  of  the  present ;  he  must  exalt  himself  above  the  world  ;  he  must 
soar  into  that  sublime  atmosphere  of  indifference  where  he  will  not  be 
sensible  of  the  petty  noxia  effervesced  out  of  the  soil,  the  corruptions 
of  real  things,  the  discontents,  the  agitations,  the  passions,  the  hopes, 
the  longings  that  infect  and  weigh  down  the  unspiritualized  existence, 
the  inartistic  being.  He  must  teach  himself  to  look  down  from  an 
Olympian  height  upon  common  things ;  neither  melancholy,  nor  excess 
of  joy  must  enfilade  the  march  of  his  destiny,  but  only  serene,  compla- 
cent, ever-active,  mild  enjoyment  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  blissful 
hours.  He  must  float  along  in  a  sort  of  harmonious  waking  dream,  in 
which  each  event  of  life  shall  be  but  a  modulation  of  the  predominating 
rhythm,  all  made  tunable  and  ravishing  to  his  symphonious  soul.  He 
must  possess  genuine  feeling,  to  be  sure,  acute  susceptibility,  and  an 
eye  alive  to  every  truth  and  every  impression  of  Nature,  from  the  sim- 
plest to  the  grandest.  Yet,  while  seeing  all  things  in  their  most  inti- 
mate lights  and  their  most  multitudinous  aspects,  and  while  awake  to 
all  emotions  with  the  most  vivacious  and  the  tenderest  sensibility,  he 

*  Eckermann. 
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must  always  be  the  master  of  these  forces  within  him,  never  their  slave  ; 
he  must  never  suffer  his  mind  nor  his  hand  to  be  restricted  from  the 
freest  plastic  power  over  them,  but  to  continually  modify,  mould  anew, 
or  recast  whatever  may  come  within  the  scope  of  his  mental,  moral  or 
physical  retina.  Once  losing  this  grasp,  once  yielding  this  mastery,  he 
loses  the  best  part  of  his  artistic  faculty  forever.  For  the  artistic  fac- 
ulty is  compound  of  the  power  of  accurate  insight  and  the  power  of 
thorough  elimination,  and  the  artist  must  possess  these  powers  in  equal 
measure  if  he  would  attain  to  the  summit  of  his  work.  Goethe,  beyond 
all  others,  exercised  these  two  powers  consciously,  and  with  a  thorough 
comprehension  of  their  purport ;  all  great  artists  exercise  them  some- 
what. And  so,  when  the  Marquis  de  Custine  said  of  Rahel  von  Ense, 
that  'she  was  an  artist  and  an  apostle,  yet  had  not  ceased  to  be  a 
child  and  a  woman,'  he  enunciated  not  only  a  paradox,  but  an  impos- 
sibility. Rahel  7i>as  a.x\  apostle  —  for  her  sex  —  she  was  an  innocent  child, 
and  a  pure,  high-thoughted,  suffering  woman  ;  but  she  was  not  an  artist, 
and  she  proved  that  she  was  not  by  her  inability  to  clear  away  the 
mists,  the  vapors  and  obscurities  that  bedimmed  and  nullified  her 
utterances.  She  wrote  like  a  genuine  woman,  the  noblest  of  her  sex, 
but  her  books,  like  those  of  nearly  all  women,  were  deficient  '  in  that 
indescribable  quality  called  Art.'  She  could  not  merge  her  own  per- 
sonality in  her  task,  and  so,  could  not  attain  to  the  highest. 

Woman  herself  is  fully  conscious  of  this  '  impotence  in  Art,'  gener- 
ated, Mrs.  Browning  says,  from  the  fact  of  her  being  '  too  apt  to  look 
to  one.' 

'  We  strain  our  natures  at  doing  something  great, 
Far  less  because  it's  something  great  to  do, 
Than,  haply,  that  we,  so,  commend  ourselves 
As  being  not  small,  and  more  appreciable 

To  some  one  friend 

.    .     .     Love  strikes  higher  with  his  lambent  flame 
Than  Art  can  pile  the  faggots.' 

Another  female  writer  of  great  eminence  and  very  remarkable  char- 
acter—  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli  —  speaking  of  her  sex,  says:  'In  vigor 
and  nobleness  of  expression,  most  female  writers  are  deficient.  They 
do  not  grasp  a  subject  with  simple  energy,  nor  treat  it  with  decision  of 
touch.  They  are,  in  general,  most  remarkable  for  delicacy  of  feeling, 
and  brilliancy  or  grace  in  manner.'  *  Mrs.  Jameson,  in  one  of  her 
prefaces,  modestly  confesses :  '  I  lack  that  creative  faculty  which  can 
work  up  the  teachings  of  heart-sorrow  and  world-experience  into 
attractive  forms  of  fiction  or  of  art.'  And  elsewhere,  in  reproducing 
Mrs.  Browning's  faulty  definition  of  Art,  she  has  unconsciously  betrayed 
why  it  was  that  this  power  was  lacking  to  her:  '  It  is  the  desire  of  sym- 
pathy which  impels  the  artist-mind  to  the  utterance  in  words,  or  the 

*Thisvery  remarkable  woman,  the  originator  of  almost  all  that  is  reputable  in  the  'Woman's 
Rights'  movement,  seems  to  have  had  a  full  consciousness  of  her  sex's  deficiency  in  respect  of  the 
artistic  faculty.  She  writes :  '  If  men  are  often  deficient  in  delicacy  of  perception,  women,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  apt  to  pay  excessive  attention  to  the  slight  tokens,  the  little  things  of  life.  Thus,  in 
conduct  or  writing,  they  tend  to  weary  us  by  a  morbid  sentimentalism.' 

Of  Mrs.  Browning,  she  says  :  '  She  has  the  vision  of  a  great  poet,  but  little  in  proportion  of  his 
plastic  power She  is  singularly  deficient  in  the  power  of  compression.' 

And  again :  '  We  have  seen  women  use  with  skill  and  grace  the  practical  goose-quill,  the  sentimen- 
tal crow-quill,  and  even  the  lyrical,  the  consecrated  feather  of  the  swan.  But  we  have  never  seen  one 
to  whom  the  white  eagle  would  have  descended.' 
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expression  in  forms,  of  that  thought  or  inspiration  which  God  has  sent 
into  his  soul.'  Ah,  Mrs.  Jameson !  it  is  this,  indeed,  which  impels  the 
mind  of  the  woman-artist  —  but  was  it  'the  desire  of  sympathy,' or 
was  it  the  uncontrollable  joy  of  creation  which  impelled  Raphael, 
Shakspeare,  Homer,  to  utter  the  thought  that  was  in  them  ?  Whose 
sympathy  could  the  old  Greek  claim,  or  feel  proud  of,  as  he  begged 
along  the  streets,  singing  his  divine  rapsodies  for  bread?  Whose 
sympathies  might  comfort  the  lone  Stratford  player,  getting  himself 
together  that  decent  house  and  fortune  by  making  comedies  and  trage- 
dies for  the  Globe  Theatre  ?  Whose  sympathies  should  Raphael  desire, 
he,  the  heavenly-thoughted,  painting  angels  and  goddesses  for  the  god- 
less Leo  ? 

Pauline  Viardot,  the  actress,  naively  confesses :  '  D'abord  je  suis 
fcminc,  avec  les  devoirs,  les  affections,  les  sentiments,  d'une  femme  ; 
et puis  jc  suis  artiste?  *  But  there  is  a  little  anecdote  in  Mrs.  Jame- 
son's Commonplace  Book  which  so  completely  illustrates  the  concrete 
character  of  woman's  conceptions  of  Art,  that  we  cannot  do  better 
than  to  quote  it.  '  On  a  certain  occasion,  when  Fanny  Kemble  was 
reading  Cymbeline,  a  lady  next  to  me  remarked  that  Imogen  ought 
not  to  utter  the  words,  "  Senseless  linen  !  happier  therein  than  I ! " 
aloud,  and  to  Pisanio, —  that  it  detracted  from  the  strength  of  the  feeling, 
and  that  they  should  have  been  uttered  aside,  and  in  a  low,  intense 
whisper.  '  Iachimo,'  she  added,  '  might  easily  have  won  a  woman  who 
could  have  laid  her  heart  so  bare  to  a  mere  attendant ! ' 

'On  my  repeating  this  criticism  to  Fanny  Kemble,  she  replied  just 
as  I  had  anticipated :  "  Such  criticism  is  the  mere  expression  of  the 
natural  emotions  or  character  of  the  critic.  She  would  have  spoken 
the  words  in  a  whisper ;  /  should  have  made  the  exclamation  aloud. 
If  there  had  been  a  thousand  people  by,  I  should  not  have  cared  for 
them  —  I  should  not  have  been  conscious  of  their  presence.  I  should 
have  exclaimed  before  them  all,  "  Senseless  linen !  happier  therein 
than  I ! "  ' 

'  And  thus  the  artist  fell  into  the  same  mistake  of  which  she  accused 
her  critic  —  she  made  Imogen  utter  the  words  aloud,  because  she 
would  have  done  so  herself.  This  sort  of  subjective  criticism  in  both  was 
quite  feminine ;  but  the  question  was  not  how  either  A.  B.  or  F.  K.  would 
have  spoken  the  words,  but  what  would  have  been  most  natural  in  such  a 
woman  as  Imogen.1 

It  seems  probable  that  it  is  to  this  consciousness  of  her  weakness  in 
respect  of  the  artistic  faculty,  and  her  incapacity  to  cope  with  man 
creatively,  we  owe  the  rather  blatant  style  of  self-assertion  which  is 
common  now-a-days  among  the  '  strong-minded  '  of  the  sex.  They 
whistle  very  loud  to  keep  their  courage  up,  and  are  properly  indignant 
if  you  suspect  them  of  whistling,  like  Dryden's  Cymon,  '  from  want  of 
thought.'  It  is  no  new  thing,  indeed,  for  woman  to  cry  out ;  nor  is 
the  style  of  the  outcry  —  even  as  interpreted  by  Miss  Anna  Dickenson 
—  modern.  It  is  as  old  as  the  Lysistrata,  and  the  Ecclesiasuzai  of  Aris- 
tophanes. 

*This  monstrous  catachresis  of  paradox  reminds  us  of  one  of  Hayward's  notes  to  Faust,  apropos 
of  a  similar  lapsus:  '  I  think  it  is  Miss  Letitia  Hawkins  who  called  Eve  an  overgrown  baby,  with  noth- 
ing to  recommend  her  but  her  submission  and  her  fine  hair.'  Eve  would  have  made  a  good  artist  after 
the  M'lle  Viardot  pattern. 
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'  Sithence  I  loathed  have  my  life  to  leade, 
As  ladies  wont,  in  pleasure's  wanton  lap, 
To  finger  the  fine  needle  and  nyce  thread  ; 
Me  lever  were  with  point  of  foeman's  speare  be  dead,'  * 

says  Spenser's  amazon,  and  echo  the  cohorts  marshalled  by  Mrs.  Stanton 
and  Miss  Anthony,  and  encouraged  by  George  Francis  Train  and  John 
Stuart  Mill — ' /;;/par  nobile  fratrum.'  It  was  this  consciousness  which 
made  Madame  de  Stael  '  a  whirlwind  in  petticoats  ; '  |  this  which  gave 
pungency  and  bitterness  to  the  reflections  of  Mrs.  Browning  in  Aurora 
Leigh;  which  cut  off  Madame  Dudevant's  hair,  put  her  feet  into  boots, 
and  re-baptized  her  George  Sand.  To  this  consciousness  the  world 
owes  most  of  its femmes  incomprises  —  recalcitrant  'sultanas  of  mind,' 
like  De  Stael,  who,  impatient  of  the  obstructions  of  sex,  and  bitterly 
ill  with  'the  disease  of  the  times  —  a  great  longing  to  create,  and  little 
power  of  creation,' — rush  into  print,  into  Art,  into  publicity,  upon  the 
stage,  the  rostrum,  the  pulpit,  and  into  the  editor's  chair,  and  make 
haste  to  justify  the  very  charge  their  champion  has  been  at  greatest 
pains  to  repudiate,  that 

'  A  woman's  function  plainly  is  —  to  talk  ! ' 

This  class  of  persons  has  always  been  prompt  to  deny  what,  never- 
theless, is  very  certainly  the  fact,  that  there  is  an  essential  and  material 
difference  between  the  sexes  in  respect  of  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment ;  that  '  man  is  not  man,  nor  woman  woman,  primarily,  by  virtue 
of  their  formal  differences  from  each  other,  but  by  virtue  of  their  spir- 
itual or  interior  differences,  the  differences  of  their  genius,  or  temper 
of  mind ;'  and  that  in  this  interior  and  spiritual  difference  of  develop- 
ment we  must  seek  for  the  causes  of  the  discrepancies  between  them 
in  respect  of  Art  culture.  No  philosopher,  who  seeks  to  found  his 
system  upon  the  submergence  of  the  distinctions  of  sex,  will  be  able 
either  to  benefit  his  own  age,  or  win  the  attention  of  posterity.  For 
these  distinctions  are  not  only  as  permanent  and  immutable  in  the 
mental  and  moral  as  in  the  physical  aspect,  but  their  effects  are  inter- 
woven throughout  all  history  and  all  the  social  fabric,  and  are  meant 
to  continue  thus  pervasive,  so  that  each  sex  may  '  find  in  the  other  its 
best  appreciation,'  and  the  system  of  checks  and  balances  by  which  the 
whole  economy  of  the  universe  is  kept  up,  may  find  its  most  elaborate 
illustration  in  God's  most  beautiful  creation.  'Woman,'  says  the  Cab- 
ala, '  is  man  reversed  ;  his  mirrored  image ;  whilst  he  is  a  self-acting 
principle,  productively  stirring  outwards,  and  ever  seeking  the  universal, 
the  infinite,  the  woman  is  the  negative  principle,  acting  from  without 
inwards,  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  receptive,  ready  from 
man's  expansive  energy  to  reduce  concrete  forms.  Thus  by  the  Jews 
is  woman  called  the  house  of  the  man,  and  the  Talmud  designates 

woman  as  the  wall  which  is  erected  around  man Man 

and  woman  are  an  inseparable  whole  —  one  forming  the  ideal,  the 
other  the  real.  In  man  the  ideal  has  sway, —  in  woman,  feeling  ;  thus 
she  adheres  to  the  concrete  and  external,  and  has  an  innate  living 
sense.     She  is  possessed  of  an  inward  presentiment  of  the  world  : 

♦Faery  Queene,  III.,  iii.,  6.  t  Heinrich  Heine. 
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thus,  she  is  endowed  with  unerring  tact,  and  arrives  at  maturity  sooner 
than  man,  who  desires  to  attain  all  knowledge  through  his  own  exer- 
tions. The  aspiration  of  woman  is  towards  the  pure  and  noble,  and 
she  attracts  to  herself  man,  who  is  ever  seeking  after  that  peculiar 
nature  with  which  woman  is  endowed.'*  There  are  distinctive  traits 
in  man  and  woman  which  must  be  interpreted  as  meaning  differences 
insuperable  to  education,  to  time,  to  any  absorption,  however  total,  of 
prejudice.  The  cartilage  of  woman's  larynx  is  never  ossified,  and  so, 
her  voice  can  never  fall  into  the  depths  of  the  bass  ;  but  this  physical 
testimony  to  the  perpetuity  of  a  line  of  demarcation  is  not  near  so 
convincing,  nor  its  permanency  better  established,  than  a  thousand 
mental  and  moral  traits  that  could  be  pointed  out.  These  points  of 
difference,  of  distinction,  are  so  numerous  that  the  difficulty  is  to  select 
from  them  for  illustration.  Mrs.  Jameson  has  remarked  :  '  A  woman's 
patriotism  is  more  of  a  sentiment  than  a  man's, —  more  passionate  ;  it 
is  only  an  extension  of  the  domestic  affections,  and  with  her  la  patrie 
is  only  an  enlargement  of  home.  In  the  same  manner,  a  woman's 
idea  of  fame  is  always  a  more  extended  sympathy,  and  is  much  more 
a  presence  than  an  anticipation.  To  her  the  voice  of  fame  is  only  an 
echo  —  fainter  and  more  distant  —  of  the  voice  of  love.'  '  Bettina,' 
says  she,  in  another  place,  tracing  the  characteristics  of  Bettina  Bren- 
tano  ;  '  Bettina  does  not  describe  nature,  she  informs  it  with  her  own 
lips ;  she  seems  to  live  in  the  elements,  to  exist  in  the  fire,  the  water, 
like  a  sylph,  a  gnome,  an  elf:  she  does  not  contemplate  nature,  she  is 
nature.' 

Goethe  observed  that  woman  could  form  no  idea  of  '  a  mere  sympa- 
thetic veneration  for  the  creations  of  the  human  intellect,  apart  from 
some  extraneous  associations ; '  nor,  indeed,  can  she  form  such  an  idea 
with  respect  to  the  creations  of  the  Divine  Intellect,  and,  consequently, 
her  worship,  like  her  faith,  differs  essentially  from  man's — 

'  He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him  ! ' 

Woman  sees  everything  under  individual  aspects.  She  cannot  gen- 
eralize — '  no,  not  even  grief.'  As  Mrs.  Browning  has  said,  addressing 
her  sex  — 

'  You  gather  up 
A  few  such  cases,  and,  when  strong,  sometimes 
Will  write  of  factories  and  slaves,  as  if 
Your  father  were  a  negro,  and  your  son 
A  spinner  in  the  mills.' t 

Woman  is  incapable  of  philanthropy,  which  is  the  love  of  all  mankind. 
She  loves  only  man,  and  cannot  be  taught  to  bestow  her  affection  upon 
the  race.  The  conception  is  too  vague  for  her  affection,  the  motive  too 
vast  for  her  strictly  practical  genius.  She  believes  only  in  the  concrete, 
the  tangible,  the  visible,  and  her  mission,  as  they  call  it,  is  strictly  pro- 
portionate. Hence,  she  has  no  idea  of  humanity  or  charity  ;  she  is 
simply  humane  and  charitable.  Her  pulse  never  beats  one  degree 
quicker  because  the  race  went  wrong  — 

♦History  of  Magic.     By  Dr.  J-  G-  Ennemoser. 

t  This  is  a  palpable  squint  at  Mesdames  Gaskell  and  Beecher  Stowe. 
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( '  Show  me  a  tear 
Wet  as  Cordelia's,  in  eyes  bright  as  yours, 
Because  the  world  is  mad' — ) 

but,  admonish  her  of  a  particular  grievance,  an  individual  wrong,  an 
especial  injury  or  woe,  and  how  quickly  her  tears  rain  down,  how 
promptly  her  purse-strings  are  unloosed  !  For  the  rest,  she  is  impa- 
tient of  reasoning,  trite  and  shallow  in  argument,  seldom  dispassion- 
ate, seldom  impartial :  yet  she  will  not  permit  you  to  question  the  valid- 
ity of  her  processes,  much  less  of  the  judgment  she  founds  upon  them. 
'  Les  femmes,'  said  that  very  shrewd  observer,  Madame  Maintenon, 
'  les  femmes,  ne  savent  jamais  qu'a  demi,  et  le  peu  qu'  elles  savent 
les  rend  communement  fibres,  dedaigneuses,  causeuses,  et  degoutees 
des  choses  solides.' 

Woman's  tendencies  do  not  bear  her  upon  the  path  of  what  we  call 
Genius  —  that  meteoric  capacity  for  shooting  ahead  of  the  general 
destiny  of  the  race,  for  casting  a  magic  light  before  and  after,  and  for 
anticipating  with  a  burst  the  results  toward  which  the  common  race 
plods  slowly  and  drearily  on  —  a  capacity  always  miraculously  con- 
joined with  an  intense  ideal  force,  an  indefatigable  faculty  of  produc- 
tion, and  a  grandly  confident  mastery  over,  and  skill  in,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  resources  of  Art.  For  woman's  quality  does  not  tend 
towards  ambition,  but  towards  ease  ;  she  seeks  not  to  tickle  her  palate 
with  new  dainties,  but  to  satiate  her  appetite  with  comfortable  fare. 
She  would  never  have  discovered  with  Copernicus  ;  she  would  never 
have  accepted  what  Copernicus  discovered,  for  her  life-long  motto  is 
'  quieta  non  movere,'  and  the  god  Terminus  always  gathers  moss  when 
he  stands  within  her  boundaries.  She  is,  as  Jean  Paul  says  of  her: 
'the  spiral  spring  of  a  domestic  machine  —  the  theatrical  directress  of 
a  great  household  drama' — and  it  is  commonly  not  a  tragedy,  but  a 
comedie  bourgeoise  that  is  put  upon  the  stage  she  manages.  Her  virtue 
is  an  extempore  one,  active  only  in  the  present  tense,  indifferent  alike 
to  the  past  and  to  the  future,  and  satisfying  every  instinct  of  her  heart  so 
long  as  it  enables  her  to  be  ever  '  the  busy  blessing  of  the  present  hour.' 
But,  this  fact '  disqualifies  her  for  all  didactic  dignity,'  makes  her  content 
to  substitute  expedient  for  performance,  makeshift  for  product,  and 
constrains  her  to  rattle  off  the  entire  music  of  life  staccato.  So,  her 
arrows  are  never  bound  into  a  sheaf —  so,  her  influence,  though  inten- 
sive, is  narrow. 

'  Therefore  this  same  world, 

Uncomprehended  by  you,  must  remuin 

Uninfluenced  by  you.     Women  as  you  are, 

Mere  women,  personal  and  passionate, 

You  give  us  doating  mothers,  and  chaste  wives, 

Sublime  Madonnas,  and  enduring  saints  ! 

We  get  no  Christs  from  you, —  and  verily 

We  shall  not  get  a  poet,  in  my  mind.' 

When  the  impulse  to  art-work  seizes  a  woman  —  and  this  influence 
is  commonly  what  Goethe's  physician  called  merely  '  an  intellectual 
impulse  of  sex ' — it  stirs  her  in  another  way  from  that  in  which  it 
urges  man  along.  The  law  of  the  ne  quid  nimis  has  no  place  in  her 
code.  The  dominant  fancy,  '  like  Aaron's  serpent,  swallows  all  the 
rest,' — including  the  judgment.     '  Had  I  not  felt  like  Dido,'  said  M'lle 
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Clairon,  the  actress,  '  I  could  not  thus  have  personified  her.'  And 
this  lady  was  so  enraptured  with  her  art,  that  she  never  could  persuade 
herself  to  come  off  the  stage.  '  If  I  am  only  a  vulgar  and  ordinary 
woman  during  twenty  hours  of  the  day,'  she  said,  '  whatever  effort  I 
may  make,  I  shall  only  be  a  vulgar  and  ordinary  woman  in  Agrippina 
or  Semiramis,  during  the  remaining  four  hours.'*  This  preposterous 
pleonasm  of  fancy,  this  irrepressible  flutter  of  enthusiasm,  which  is  in 
her  mind  when  at  work,  she  unconsciously  incorporates  into  the  work 
itself,  until  we  are  forced  to  wish  that  a  special  '  law  of  parsimony ' 
could  be  enacted  against  the  whole  sex.  When  Perrault  wrote  his  fairy 
tales,  he  was  briskly  followed  by  Mesdames  Murat  and  D'Aulnay,  and 
M'lle  de  la  Force.  But,  while  Perrault  was  considerate  to  his  super- 
natural machinery,  sparing  it  all  he  could, '  these  ladies  seemed  to  have 
vied  with  each  other  in  excluding  nature  from  their  descriptions,  and 
to  have  written  under  the  impression  that  she  must  bear  away  the  palm 
whose  palace  was  lighted  by  the  greatest  profusion  of  carbuncles, 
whose  dwarfs  were  the  most  diminutive  and  hideous,  and  whose  chariot 
was  drawn  by  the  most  unearthly  monsters.' f 

This  default  of  sobriety  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  to  the  woman-artist. 
Being,  as  it  were,  driven  to  interfuse  her  whole  being  with  the  work 
she  has  undertaken,  to  make  it  part  of  the  very  breath  of  her  body,  so 
to  speak,  and  being  at  the  same  time  much  more  susceptible  than  man 
to  the  reactive  influences  of  temperament,  she  is  necessarily  compelled, 
instead  of  rising  to  the  proper  height  of  her  great  argument,  to  bring 
the  work  down  to  her  own  level,  or  abandon  it  altogether,  from  the 
lack  of  sustaining  strength.  The  man,  having  reserved  forces,  and  dis- 
cretion in  their  employment,  can  go  to  the  mountain  top  and  return 
safely  ;  the  woman,  out  of  breath  at  the  start,  must  abide  at  a  low  level, 
or  succumb  from  exhaustion  in  an  atmosphere  too  rare  and  chill. 
Hence,  her  art-work  is  almost  invariably  petty,  inadequate,  mean. 

Moreover,  since  the  pure  imagination  seldom  furnishes  her  with  a 
sufficient  impulse,  since  the  cold  ideal  is  not  competent  to  inspire  her 
concrete  nature,  her  standard  is  necessarily  less  elevated.  She  gets 
her  inspiration  from  things  real,  actual,  and  therefore  commonplace, 
and  a  commonplace  inspiration  is  the  natural  result.  This  also  is  det- 
rimental to  her  power  in  Art,  for  it  encourages  in  her  a  want  of  dili- 
gence, and  it  contributes  to  corrupt  her  artistic  conscience  —  that  highest 
quality  of  the  true  artist.  She  works  to  supply  the  present  need,  and, 
so  long  as  the  extemporaneous  effect  of  what  she  does  seems  adequate, 
she  is  fully  satisfied  with  the  result.  She  has,  naturally,  from  the  nim- 
bleness  of  her  intellect,  a  sort  of  facility  which  man  does  not  possess, 
and  she  does  not  require  more  of  her  powers.  She  does  not,  like 
man,  erect  for  herself  a  lofty  ideal  standard,  a  brazen  serpent  in  the 
wilderness,  to  turn  away  from  which  is  death.  She  fetters  herself  with 
no  iron  gyves  of  rigid  requirement,  nor  has  Art  for  her  any  absolute 
appalling  splendor  before  which  her  powers  must  shudder  and  turn 
away,  as  Daphne  shrank  before  Phoebus,  dreading  his  divinity.  Easily 
working,  easily  contented  with  her  work,  what  she  produces  has  almost 
invariably  that  fatal  half-baked  quality,  for  which  true  genius  has  no 


*  Disraeli.     Curiosities  of  Literature.  fDunlop.     History  of  Fiction. 
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toleration  and  true  Art  no  place.  She  ventures  everywhere,  conquers 
nowhere.  '  Miss  Joanna  Baillie's  tragedies  and  comedies,'  says  Hazlitt, 
'one  of  each  to  illustrate  each  of  the  passions  separately  from  the  rest, 
are  heresies  in  the  dramatic  art.  With  her,  the  passions  are,  like  the 
French  Republic,  one  and  indivisible  :  they  are  not  so  in  Nature,  nor 

in  Shakspeare Her  comedy  of  the  Election  appears  to  me 

the  perfection  of  baby-house  theatricals.     Everything  in  it  has  such  a 

do-me-good  air,  is  so  insipid   and  amiable She  treats  her 

grown  men  and  women  as  little  girls  treat  their  dolls  —  makes  moral 
puppets  of  them  ;  pulls  the  wires,  and  they  talk  virtue  and  act  vice, 
according  to  their  cue  and  the  title  prefixed  to  each  comedy  or  tragedy, 
not  from  any  real  passions  of  their  own,  or  love  of  either  virtue  or 
vice.' 

Finally,  the  art-impulse  in  woman  is  always  a  subsidiary,  never  an 
original,  force.  It  is  only  the  disappointed  woman  who  turns  to  Art ;  it 
is  only  those  who  have  lost  something  in  the  line  of  their  affections,  in 
the  line  of  their  true  development,  who  seek  in  the  distractions  of  Art 
a  compensation  for  their  pains.  '  When  women  are  married,  and  have 
children  to  take  care  of,  they  do  not  often  think  of  writing  poetry.' 
But  Art  will  not  be  served  in  a  corner.  The  true  artist  must  find  his 
children,  his  friends,  the  centre  and  circumference  of  his  affections,  in 
Art  itself.  This,  woman  cannot  do,  and,  therefore,  she  cannot  become 
the  true- artist. 

But,  insist  those  strenuous  appellants  in  behalf  of 'Woman's  Rights' 
who  occupy  so  many  lecturing  desks :  elevate  woman  from  her  inferior 
place  in  society,  and  you  will  not  have  to  complain  any  longer  of  her 
inferiority  in  achievement.  Give  her  the  ballot,  and  she  will  turn  you 
out  ready-made  stateswomen  ;  endow  her  with  the  pencil,  and  you 
shall  have  Leonardinas  and  Raphaelettas  !  But,  in  point  of  fact,  is  not 
woman's  social  position  a  testimony  in  itself  to  her  inferiority  quoad 
hoc?  In  the  East,  indeed,  woman  would  have  always  found  it  difficult 
to  rise,  for  there  she  was  the  subject  only  of  passion,  never  of  esteem. 
But,  among  the  Germanic  races,  men  have  always,  even  in  the  rudest 
ages,  sought  to  make  women  their  equals  and  companions,  whose  esteem, 
as  valuable  as  their  other  favors,  could  only  be  obtained  by  constant 
attentions,  by  generous  services,  and  by  a  proper  exertion  of  virtue 
and  courage.'*  In  Iceland  and  Scandinavia,  woman  was  in  every 
way  protected,  and  in  every  way  upon  an  equality  with  man.  In  chi- 
valrous Provence,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  man,  indeed,  seems  to 
have  been  bitten  with  a  love-madness,  so  that  woman  to  his  eyes  vera 
incessu  patuit  dea  under  all  circumstances.  Here,  then,  were  periods 
when  there  was  neither  social  oppression,  nor  the  charge  of  intellectual 
inferiority,  to  bear  woman  down.  Why  did  she  not  illustrate  these 
periods  ?  Why  have  we  not  poems  of  the  Lady  of  Tripoli  to  Rudel, 
as  well  as  poems  of  Rudel  to  the  Lady  of  Tripoli  ?     Why  did  not 

*  Mallet.  Northern  Antiquities.  'But  the  Scandinavians  went  still  further,  and  were  not  tena- 
cious of  independence  in  relation  to  the  fair  sex.  Women  were  the  organs  by  which  they  communica- 
ted with  deity,  prophetesses,  oracles,  &c.' 

Caesar,  Tacitus,  Strabo,  bear  testimony  to  their  position  in  council  and  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs. 

'  A  great  respect  for  the  female  sex  had  always  been  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  Northern 

nations.     The  German  women  are  high-spirited  aud  virtuous The  love  of  God  and  the 

ladies  was  enjoined  as  a  single  duty.  He  who  was  true  to  his  mistress  was  held  sure  of  salvation  in  the 
theology  of  earth.'—  Hallam.    Mid.  Ages. 
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woman  preserve  her  equality  when  she  was  revered  as  a  prophetess, 
when  she  had  unlimited  right  of  divorce,  and  absolute  control  of  her 
property,  and  not  an  obstacle  in  her  way  ?  The  reason  is,  that  woman's 
true  sphere  is  the  sphere  of  the  affections,  and  that  whenever  she  rises 
intellectually  to  an  abnormal  degree,  she  begins  to  sink  morally,  by  the 
virtue  of  her  very  nature,  and  so  loses  that  saving  respect  among  men 
which  is  her  true  shield  and  only  safe  guardian.  There  were  plenty  of 
clever  women  in  Greece,  women  of  brilliant  culture  and  superior  intel- 
lect ;  but,  they  were  —  courtezans!  In  point  of  fact,  every  period 
marked  by  great  intellectual  cleverness,  and,  consequently,  great  intel- 
lectual preponderance  of  women,  is  also  marked  by  an  excessively  low 
moral  condition  of  woman  ;  and  the  rule  holds  good  for  persons  as 
well  as  for  periods.  We  recognize  this  clearly  in  the  period  of  Aspa- 
sia,  in  the  period  of  the  Scandinavian  Valor,  in  the  period  of  Chivalry 
and  of  the  Troubadours,  in  the  period  of  Madame  de  Longueville  and 
the  Fronde,  in  the  period  of  Ninon  de  L'Enclos,  in  the  period  of  Mad- 
ame Du  Deffand,  in  the  period  of  Madame  Recamier  and  the  Parisian 
salons,  in  the  present  status  of  intellectual  women  in  Paris  and  in  Lon- 
don. We  discover  the  principle  at  work  in  Sappho  and  in  Heloise,  in 
Madame  de  Stael  and  Mary  Wolstoncraft,  in  George  Sand  and  George 
Eliot.  The  intellectual  woman  is  unefemme  incomprise — a  woman  out 
of  her  sphere,  an  anomaly,  an  imperfection. 

'You  stand  aside, 
You  artist  women,  of  the  common  sex, 
You  share  not  with  us.' 

1  It  is  most  certain,'  says  that  earnest  and  accomplished  woman, 
Mrs.  Jameson,  'that  among  the  women  who  have  been  distinguished 
in  literature,  three-fourths  have  been  either  by  nature,  or  fate,  or  the  law 
of  society,  placed  in  a  false  position ;'  but  she  adds  :  '  the  cultivation  of 
the  moral  strength  and  the  active  energies  of  a  woman's  mind,  together 
with  the  intellectual  faculties  and  tastes,  will  not  make  a  woman  a  less 
good,  less  happy  wife  and  mother,  and  will  enable  her  to  find  content 
and  independence  when  denied  happiness.'*  Unquestionably  this  is 
so ;  but  the  difficulty  (and  it  is  a  difficulty  which  no  advocate  for 
woman's  equality  has  as  yet  fairly  met,)  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  culti- 
vation of  the  moral  strength  of  a  woman  does  not  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  cultivation  of  her  intellectual  faculties,  and  that  so  far  the 
result  of  culture  has  unfortunately  been  to  pamper  the  latter  at  the 
expense  of  the  former.  In  other  words,  no  safe  means  has  yet  been 
found  to  emancipate  woman  from  her  place  in  the  sphere  of  the  affec- 
tions. 

After  all,  will  it  not  be  best  if  these  means  never  should  be  found  ? 
Is  it  not  best  that  the  intellectual  should  not  preponderate  in  woman 
over  the  affectionate  ?  Is  it  not  best  that  her  artistic  faculties  should 
remain  in  abeyance  to  her  domestic  nature  ?  It  has  been  acutely 
remarked  that  '  no  man  believes  or  ever  will  believe  in  woman  as  a 
teacher,  until  he  has  grown  indifferent  to  her  as  a  woman.'  It  is  the 
natural  inequality  of  the  sexes  which  brings  about  the  union  between 
them,  which  produces  that  mutual  veneration  and  that  mutual  love 

*  Winter  Studies  and  Summer  Rambles  in  Canada. 
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which  are  the  corner-stones  of  the  fabric  of  society.  And  we  discern 
this  rule  at  work  even  in  the  strong-minded  women,  who  turn  away 
from  the  strong-minded  of  the  other  sex,  seeking  in  their  mate  quali- 
ties the  opposite  of  those  they  themselves  possess.  Madame  de  Stael 
loved  Rocca  —  but  Rocca  was  a  woman,  except  for  his  beard,  and  de 
Stael  was  a  man,  minus  the  beard.  If  the  qualities  of  men  and  women 
were  similar,  we  should  have,  instead  of  our  present  society,  a  perpet- 
ual war  of  the  Amazons  and  the  Giants.  The  true  relation  of  the  sexes 
is  founded  upon  this  very  disparity  which  seems  so  much  to  irk  the 
femme  incomprise.  Both  sexes  derive  from  it  personal  traits  they  would 
not  otherwise  possess,  personal  virtues  they  might  otherwise  sigh  for 
in  vain.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  '  neither  man  nor  woman  disclose 
themselves  truly,  that  is,  poetically,  save  to  each  other,  because  neither 
has  a  perfect  faith  in  themselves,  but  only  in  the  other.'  And  this  true 
relation  presupposes  the  inferiority  of  woman  to  man,  so  far  forth  as 
breadth  of  nature  is  concerned,  and  so  far  forth  as  perfection  of  devel- 
opment is  concerned.  She  is  inferior  to  him  in  strength  of  passion, 
she  is  inferior  to  him  in  strength  of  intellect,  and  she  is  inferior  to  him 
in  strength  of  body.  But  this  inferiority  does  not  lower  her  in  the 
scale  of  being,  by  any  means,  but  rather  exalts  her.  For  these  quali- 
ties are  of  the  earth,  earthy  ;  while  in  the  qualities  which  take  one 
nearest  Heaven,  in  depth  of  moral  purpose,  in  purity  of  thought,  in 
embrace  of  affection,  in  sublimity  of  soul,  woman  is,  and  always  must 
be,  eminently  man's  superior.  Whenever  we  conceive  an  angel,  we 
conceive  him  under  the  guise,  and  with  the  form,  the  features,  and  the 
saintlike  exaltation  of  a  woman.  And  however  we  may  look  upon 
woman  as  mentally  our  inferior,  we  always  concede  to  her  at  least  an 
equal  insight  with  us  into  divine  things.  In  all  the  pride  of  our  intel- 
lect and  all  the  restlessness  of  our  ambition,  we  are  not  able  to  exclude 
the  consciousness  within  us,  that  a  woman,  quietly  searching  in  the 
cup  of  a  modest  flower,  or  the  blue  eyes  of  a  child,  finds  in  those  sim- 
ple finities  more  than  the  Infinite  which  we  madly  seek  in  space,  like 
blind  Orion  clutching  at  the  stars. 

This  is  why  it  is  not  given  to  woman  to  go  forth  into  the  world 
sounding  a  trumpet,  for  the  wooing  tones  of  her  voice  at  home  reach 
farther  and  penetrate  deeper ;  and  the  blare  of  the  trumpet  would 
drown  the  cradle-song  forever. 

For,  after  all,  woman  fills  an  equal  place  in  nature  with  man,  and  is 
equally  important,  equally  indispensable,  in  the  economy  of  the  globe. 
There  is  a  class  of  ideas  which  we  derive  from  woman,  and  a  class  of 
feelings  which  originate  with  woman,  to  which  the  world  is  fully  as 
much  indebted  as  it  is  to  all  the  intellectual  endeavor,  all  the  passion, 
and  all  the  physical  conquests  of  man.  Woman's  finer  sensibilities, 
her  keener  appreciation  of  beauty,  her  instinctive  unerring  taste,  her 
exquisite  sense  of  order  and  of  fitness,*  have  left  their  enduring  marks 
all  around  us,  in  our  common  speech,  in  our  daily  life,  in  the  ornaments 
of  our  homes,  in  our  hourly  round  of  duty.  Comfort  is  a  word  which 
would  signify  a  new  and  unknown  sense,  but  for  woman.     Buffon,  to 

* '  Willet  due  genau  erfahren  was  sich  ziemt, 
So  frage  nur  bei  edlea  Frauen  an  — ' 
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indicate  man's  rapid  progress  in  ameliorating  characteristics,  used  the 
formula :  '  Les  races  se  fe'minisent.'  Comte,  in  his  scheme  for  the 
social  dynamics  of  the  future,  ascribes  to  woman  the  bringing  about  of 
'la  preponderance  de  la  sociabilite  sur  la  personalite,'  in  other  words, 
the  substitution  of  charity  for  selfishness  ;  and  he  asserts,  unqualifiedly, 
that  woman's  mission  is  the  moral  regeneration  of  man.  The  moral 
firmness  of  woman  is  a  lesson  perpetually  teaching  itself  to  all  of  us ; 
she  is  like  the  Justina  of  Calderon : 

'  This  agony 
Of  passion  which  afflicts  my  heart  and  soul 
May  sweep  imagination  in  its  storm ; 
The  will  is  firm.1 

It  was  said  of  Madame  Roland  :  *  '  Elle  avait  du  caractere  plutot  que 
du  genie  ' —  yet  that  character  has  had  a  mightier  influence  upon  the 
sympathies  of  men  than  all  the  tempestuous  genius  of  Mirabeau,  or  all 
the  grand  marches  of  Napoleon.  For  woman  teaches  by  example, 
after  all,  not  by  precept,  nor  by  act  of  hand.  And  it  is  due  to  the 
impulsive,  impetuous  nature  of  woman  that  her  example  penetrates  so 
deeply.  '  The  women  are  all  before,'  said  Mephistopheles  to  Faust, 
on  the  route  to  the  Blocksberg ;  '  for,  in  going  to  the  house  of  the 
wicked  one,  woman  is  a  thousand  steps  in  advance.'  Equally  far  is 
she  in  advance  of  man  on  the  path  to  the  House  of  the  Blessed  One. 
And  herein  is  the  error  in  Bunyan's  great  allegory,  for,  had  he  been 
true  to  nature,  he  would  have  depicted  Christiana  as  not  only  the  first 
to  make  the  journey,  but  also  as  returning  after  Christian  to  encourage 
him  on  the  way,  and  to  share  his  burthen  with  him  ! 

After  all,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  twaddle  of  the  half-breeched  spas- 
modists,  who  are  fretting  to  be  unsexed,  woman  is  thoroughly  aware  of 
the  work  set  apart  for  her  to  do  in  the  world ;  and  she.goes  to  her  task 
with  a  perfect  confidence,  and  that  perfect  love  which  casteth  out  fear. 
She  knows  that  it  is  her  function,  '  by  natural  and  divine  right,'  to 
bring  happiness  into  the  world ;  and  this  is  the  only  work  to  which  she 
cordially  applies  herself,  and  with  which  she  is  perfectly  well  pleased. 
In  this  sphere  of  her  activity  she  moves  on  like  the  poet's  star,  neither 
hasting  nor  resting,  refreshing  herself,  indeed,  instead  of  being  fatigued ; 
ever  following  upon  man's  toiling,  footsteps  to  glorify  with  her  smiles 
and  her  comforts,  her  love  and  her  blessing,  the  regions  that  he  has 
painfully  conquered  —  planting  flowers  about  every  cabin  newly  hewn 
out  in  the  wilderness.  The  Bohemian  phantasmists  may  try  to  lift 
her  from  this  sphere ;  the  femmes  incomprises  may  gnash  their  teeth  at 
their  own  incompetence  to  move  aright  therein,  but  the  true  woman 
passes  on,  serene,  and  smiling,  and  content,  knowing  exactly  her  work, 
and  performing  it  grandly.  Within  this  sphere  she  is  at  home,  iron- 
rooted,  inexpugnable.  In  this  sphere,  she  is  happy,  bestowing  happi- 
ness, and  culling  the  flowers  of  love ;  and,  whatever  storms  may  come, 
so  long  as  she  still  abides  here,  they  cannot  wrest  the  smile  from  her 
face  nor  the  blessedness  from  her  heart.  She  is  often  martyred  here, 
but  even  her  martyrdoms  have  their  ample  compensations,  for  then, 
her  '  whole  life  becomes  the  school  of  eternity.'  f 

*  By  Chateaubriand.  t  M.  de  Custine. 
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We  may  well  say,  then,  with  Thomas  de  Quincey :  '  Thou,  therefore, 
daughter  of  God  and  man,  all-potent  woman !  reverence  thy  own 
ideal ;  and  in  the  wildest  of  the  homage  which  is  paid  to  thee,  as  also 
in  the  most  real  aspects  of  thy  wide  dominion,  read  no  trophy  of  idle 
vanity,  but  a  silent  indication  of  the  possible  grandeur  enshrined  in 
thy  nature ;  which  realize  to  the  extent  of  thy  power, — 

'  And  show  us  how  divine  a  thing 
A  woman  may  become  ! ' 

Edward  Spencer. 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

THE    CABINET    MINISTER    AT    KILLALOE. 

(HINEAS  did  not  throw  himself  into  the  river  from  the  Duke's 
garden ;  and  was  ready,  in  spite  of  Violet  Effingham,  to  start  for 
Ireland  with  Mr.  Monk  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  August.  The 
close  of  that  season  in  London  certainly  was  not  a  happy  period  of  his 
life.  Violet  had  spoken  to  him  after  such  a  fashion  that  he  could  not 
bring  himself  not  to  believe  her.  She  had  given  him  no  hint  whether 
it  was  likely  or  unlikely  that  she  and  Lord  Chiltern  would  be  reconciled; 
but  she  had  convinced  him  that  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  take  Lord 
Chiltern's  place.  "  A  woman  cannot  transfer  her  heart,"  she  had  said. 
Phineas  was  well  aware  that  many  women  do  transfer  their  hearts  ;  but 
he  had  gone  to  this  woman  too  soon  after  the  wrench  which  her  love 
had  received  •  he  had  been  too  sudden  with  his  proposal  for  a  transfer; 
and  the  punishment  for  such  ill  judgment  must  be  that  success  would 
now  be  impossible  to  him.  And  yet  how  could  he  have  waited,  feeling 
that  Miss  Effingham,  if  she  were  at  all  like  other  girls  whom  he  had 
known,  might  have  promised  herself  to  some  other  lover  before  she 
would  return  within  "his  reach  in  the  succeeding  spring  ?  But  she  was 
not  like  some  other  girls.  Ah  ; — he  knew  that  now,  and  repented  him 
of  his  haste. 

But  he  was  ready  for  Mr.  Monk  on  the  7  th  of  August,  and  they  started 
together.  Something  less  than  twenty  hours  took  them  from  London 
to  Killaloe,  and  during  four  or  five  of  those  twenty  hours  Mr.  Monk 
was  unfitted  for  any  conversation  by  the  uncomfortable  feelings  inci- 
dental to  the  passage  from  Holyhead  to  Kingstown.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  conversation  between  them  during  the  journey. 
Mr.  Monk  had  almost  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  the  Cabinet.  "  It  is 
sad  to  me  to  have  to  confess  it,"  he  said,  "  but  the  truth  is  that  my  old 
42 
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rival,  Turnbull,  is  right.  A  man  who  begins  his  political  life  as  I  began 
mine,  is  not  the  man  of  whom  a  Minister  should  be  formed.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  Ministers  of  Government  require  almost  as  much 
education  in  their  trade  as  shoemakers  or  tallow-chandlers.  I  doubt 
whether  you  can  make  a  good  public  servant  of  a  man  simply  because 
he  has  got  the  ear  of  the  House  of  Commons." 

"  Then  you  mean  to  say,"  said  Phineas,  "  that  we  are  altogether 
wrong  from  beginning  to  end,  in  our  way  of  arranging  these  things?" 

"  I  do  not  say  that  at  all.  Look  at  the  men  who  have  been  leading 
statesmen  since  our  present  mode  of  government  was  formed, —  from  the 
days  in  which  it  was  forming  itself,  say  from  Walpole  down,  and  you 
will  find  that  all  who  have  been  of  real  use  had  early  training  as  public 
servants."    . 

"  Are  we  never  to  get  out  of  the  old  groove  ?  " 

"Not  if  the  groove  is  good,"  said  Mr.  Monk.  "Those  who  have 
been  efficient  as  ministers  sucked  in  their  efficacy  with  their  mother's 
milk.  Lord  Brock  did  so,  and  Lord  de  Terrier,  and  Mr.  Mildmay. 
They  seated  themselves  in  office  chairs  the  moment  they  left  college. 
Mr.  Gresham  was  in  office  before  he  was  eight-and-twenty.  The  Duke 
of  St.  Bungay  was  at  work  as  a  Private  Secretary  when  he  was  three- 
and-twenty.     You,  luckily  for  yourself,  have  done  the  same." 

"  And  regret  it  every  hour  of  my  life." 

"  You  have  no  cause  for  regret,  but  it  is  not  so  with  me.  If  there 
be  any  man  unfitted  by  his  previous  career  for  office,  it  is  he  who  has 
become  or  who  has  endeavoured  to  become,  a  popular  politician, —  an 
exponent,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  public  opinion.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  office 
is  offered  to  such  men  with  one  view  only, —  that  of  clipping  their  wings." 

"And  of  obtaining  their  help." 

"  It  is  the  same  thing.  Help  from  Turnbull  would  mean  the  with- 
drawal of  all  power  of  opposition  from  him.  He  could  not  give  other 
help  for  any  long  term,  as  the  very  fact  of  his  accepting  power  and 
patronage  would  take  from  him  his  popular  leadership.  The  masses 
outside  require  to  have  their  minister  as  the  Queen  has  hers ;  but  the 
same  man  cannot  be  minister  to  both.  If  the  people's  minister  chooses 
to  change  his  master,  and  to  take  the  Queen's  shilling,  something  of 
temporary  relief  may  be  gained  by  government  in  the  fact  that  the  other 
place  will  for  a  time  be  vacant.  But  there  are  candidates  enough  for 
such  places,  and  the  vacancy  is  not  a  vacancy  long.  Of  course  the 
Crown  has  this  pull,  that  it  pays  wages,  and  the  people  do  not." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  that  influenced  you,"  said  Phineas. 

"It  did  not  influence  me.  To  you  I  will  make  bold  to  state  so  much 
positively,  though  it  would  be  foolish,  perhaps,  to  do  so  to  others.  I 
did  not  go  for  the  shilling,  though  I  am  so  poor  a  man  that  the  shilling 
is  more  to  me  than  it  would  be  to  almost  any  man  in  the  House.  I 
took  the  shilling,  much  doubting,  but  guided  in  part  by  this,  that  I  was 
ashamed  of  being  afraid  to  take  it.  They  told  me, —  Mr.  Mildmay 
and  the  Duke, —  that  I  could  earn  it  to  the  benefit  of  the  country.  I 
have  not  earned  it,  and  the  country  has  not  been  benefitted, —  unless  it 
be  for  the  good  of  the  country  that  my  voice  in  the  House  should  be 
silenced.  If  I  believe  that,  I  ought  to  hold  my  tongue  without  taking 
a  salary  for  holding  it.     I  have  made  a  mistake,  my  friend.     Such 
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mistakes  made  at  my  time  of  life  cannot  be  wholly  rectified  ;  but,  being 
convinced  of  my  error,  I  must  do  the  best  in  my  power  to  put  myself 
right  again." 

There  was  a  bitterness  in  all  this  to  Phineas  himself  of  which  he 
could  not  but  make  plaint  to  his  companion.  "  The  truth  is,"  he  said, 
"  that  a  man  in  office  must  be  a  slave,  and  that  slavery  is  distasteful." 

"  There  I  think  you  are  wrong.  If  you  mean  that  you  cannot  do 
joint  work  with  other  men  altogether  after  your  own  fashion,  the  same 
may  be  said  of  all  work.  If  you  had  stuck  to  the  Bar  you  must  have 
pleaded  your  causes  in  conformity  with  instructions  from  the  attorneys." 

"  I  should  have  been  guided  by  my  own  lights  in  advising  those 
attorneys." 

"  I  cannot  see  that  you  suffer  anything  that  ought  to  go  against  the 
grain  with  you.  You  are  beginning  young,  and  it  is  your  first  adopted 
career.  With  me  it  is  otherwise.  If  by  my  telling  you  this  I  shall  have 
led  you  astray,  I  shall  regret  my  openness  with  you.  Could  I  begin 
again,  I  would  willingly  begin  as  you  began."  * 

It  was  a  great  day  in  Killaloe,  that  on  which  Mr.  Monk  arrived  with 
Phineas  at  the  doctor's  house.  In  London,  perhaps,  a  bishop  inspires 
more  awe  than  a  Cabinet  Minister.  In  Killaloe,  where  a  bishop  might 
be  seen  walking  about  every  day,  the  mitred  dignitary  of  the  Church, 
though  much  loved,  was  thought  of,  I  fear,  but  lightly  ;  whereas  a 
Cabinet  Minister  coming  to  stay  in  the  house  of  a  townsman  was  a 
thing  to  be  wondered  at,  to  be  talked  about,  to  be  afraid  of,  to  be  a 
fruitful  source  of  conversation  for  a  year  to  come.  There  were  many 
in  Killaloe,  especially  among  the  elder  ladies,  who  had  shaken  their 
heads  and  expressed  the  saddest  doubts  when  young  Phineas  Finn  had 
first  become  a  Parliament  man.  And  though  by  degrees  they  had  been 
half  brought  round,  having  been  driven  to  acknowledge  that  he  had 
been  wonderfully  successful  as  a  Parliament  man,  still  they  had  con- 
tinued to  shake  their  heads  among  themselves,  and  to  fear  something 
in  the  future, —  until  he  appeared  at  his  old  home  leading  a  Cabinet 
Minister  by  the  hand.  There  was  such  assurance  in  this  that  even  old 
Mrs.  Callaghan,  at  the  brewery,  gave  way,  and  began  to  say  all  manner 
of  good  things,  and  to  praise  the  doctor's  luck  in  that  he  had  a  son 
gifted  with  parts  so  excellent.  There  was  a  great  desire  to  see  the 
Cabinet  Minister  in  the  flesh,  to  be  with  him  when  he  ate  and  drank, 
to  watch  the  gait  and  countenance  of  the  man,  and  to  drink  water  from 
this  fountain  of  state  lore  which  had  been  so  wonderfully  brought  among 
them  by  their  young  townsman.  Mrs.  Finn  was  aware  that  it  behoved 
her  to  be  chary  of  her  invitations,  but  the  lady  from  the  brewery  had 
said  such  good  things  of  Mrs.  Finn's  black  swan,  that  she  carried  her 
point,  and  was  invited  to  meet  the  Cabinet  Minister  at  dinner  on  the 
day  after  his  arrival. 

Mrs.  Flood  Jones  and  her  daughter  were  invited  also  to  be  of  the 
party.  When  Phineas  had  been  last  at  Killaloe,  Mrs.  Flood  Jones,  as 
the  reader  may  remember,  had  remained  with  her  daughter  at  Flood- 
borough, —  feeling  it  to  be  her  duty  to  keep  her  daughter  away  from  the 
danger  of  an  unrequited  attachment.  But  it  seemed  that  her  purpose 
was  changed  now,  or  that  she  no  longer  feared  the  danger, —  for  both 
Mary  and  her  mother  were  now  again  living  in  Killaloe,  and  Mary  was 
at  the  doctor's  house  as  much  as  ever. 
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A  day  or  two  before  the  coming  of  the  god  and  the  demigod  to  the 
little  town,  Barbara  Finn  and  her  friend  had  thus  come  to  understand 
each  other  as  they  walked  along  the  Shannon  side.  "  I  am  sure,  my 
dear,  that  he  is  engaged  to  nobody,"  said  Barbara  Finn. 

"  And  I  am  sure,  my  dear,"  said  Mary,  "  that  I  do  not  care  whether 
he  is  or  is  not." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Mary  ?  " 

"  I  mean  what  I  say.  Why  should  I  care  ?  Five  years  ago  I  had  a 
foolish  dream,  and  now  I  am  awake  again.  Think  how  old  I  have  got 
to  be  ! " 

"  Yes  • — you  are  twenty-three.     What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  It  has  this  to  do  with  it : —  that  I  am  old  enough  to  know  better. 
Mamma  and  I  quite  understand  each  other.  She  used  to  be  angry 
with  him,  but  she  has  got  over  all  that  foolishness  now.  It  always 
made  me  so  vexed  ; —  the  idea  of  being  angry  with  a  man  because, — 

because !     You  know  one  can't  talk  about  it,  it  is  so  foolish.     But 

that  is  all  over  now." 

R  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  don't  care  for  him,  Mary  ?  Do  you  re- 
member what  you  used  to  swear  to  me  less  than  two  years  ago  ? " 

"  I  remember  it  all  very  well,  and  I  remember  what  a  goose  I  was. 
As  for  caring  for  him,  of  course  I  do, —  because  he  is  your  brother, 
and  because  I  have  known  him  all  my  life.  But  if  he  were  going  to 
be  married  to-morrow,  you  would  see  that  it  would  make  no  difference 
to  me." 

Barbara  Finn  walked  on  for  a  couple  of  minutes  in  silence  before  she 
replied.     "  Mary,"  she  said  at  last,  "  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it." 

"  Very  well ; —  then  all  that  I  ask  of  you  is,  that  we  may  not  talk 
about  him  any  more.  Mamma  believes  it,  and  that  is  enough  for  me." 
Nevertheless  they  did  talk  about  Phineas  during  the  whole  of  that  day, 
and  very  often  talked  about  him  afterwards,  as  long  as  Mary  remained 
at  Killaloe. 

There  was  a  large  dinner  party  at  the  doctor's  on  the  day  after  Mr. 
Monk's  arrival.  The  bishop  was  not  there,  though  he  was  on  terms 
sufficiently  friendly  with  the  doctor's  family  to  have  been  invited  on  so 
grand  an  occasion  ;  but  he  was  not  there,  because  Mrs.  Finn  was  deter- 
mined that  she  would  be  taken  out  to  dinner  by  a  Cabinet  Minister  in 
the  face  of  all  her  friends.  She  was  aware  that  had  the  bishop  been 
there,  she  must  have  taken  the  bishop's  arm.  And  though  there  would 
have  been  glory  in  that,  the  other  glory  was  more  to  her  taste.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  her  life  that  she  had  ever  seen  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  I 
think  that  she  was  a  little  disappointed  at  finding  him  so  like  other 
middle-aged  gentlemen.  She  had  hoped  that  Mr.  Monk  would  have 
assumed  something  of  the  dignity  of  his  position  ;  but  he  assumed 
nothing.  Now  the  bishop,  though  he  was  a  very  mild  old  man,  did  as- 
sume something  by  the  very  facts  of  his  apron  and  knee-breeches. 

"  I  am  sure,  sir,  it  is  very  good  of  you  to  come  and  put  up  with  our 
humble  way  of  living,"  said  Mrs.  Finn  to  her  guest,  as  they  sat  down 
at  table.  And  yet  she  had  resolved  that  she  would  not  make  any  speech 
of  the  kind, —  that  she  would  condescend  to  no  apology, —  that  she 
would  bear  herself  as  though  a  Cabinet  Minister  dined  with  her  at  least 
once  a  year.     But  when  the  moment  came,  she  broke  down,  and  made 
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this  apology  with  almost  abject  meekness,  and  then  hated  herself  because 
she  had  done  so. 

"  My  dear  madam,"  said  Mr.  Monk,  "  I  live  myself  so  much  like  a 
hermit  that  your  house  is  a  palace  of  luxury  to  me."  Then  he  felt  that 
he  had  made  a  foolish  speech,  and  he  also  hated  himself.  He  found  it 
very  difficult  to  talk  to  his  hostess  upon  any  subject,  until  by  chance  he 
mentioned  his  young  friend  Phineas.  Then  her  tongue  was  unloosed. 
"  Your  son,  madam,"  he  said,  "  is  going  with  me  to  Limerick  and  back 
to  Dublin.  It  is  a  shame,  I  know,  taking  him  so  soon  away  from  home, 
but  I  should  not  know  how  to  get  on  without  him." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Monk,  it  is  such  a  blessing  for  him,  and  such  an  honour 
for  us,  that  you  should  be  so  good  to  him."  Then  the  mother  spoke 
out  all  her  past  fears  and  all  her  present  hopes,  and  acknowledged  the 
great  glory  which  it  was  to  her  to  have  a  son  sitting  in  Parliament, 
holding  an  office  with  a  stately  name  and  a  great  salary,  and  blessed 
with  the  friendship  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Monk.  After  that  Mr.  Monk 
got  on  better  with  her. 

"  I  don't  know  any  young  man,"  said  he,  "  in  whose  career  T  have 
taken  so  strong  an  interest." 

"  He  was  always  good,"  said  Mrs.  Finn,  with  a  tear  forcing  itself  into 
the  corner  of  each  eye.  "  I  am  his  mother,  and  of  course  I  ought  not 
to  say  so, —  not  in  this  way ;  but  it  is  true,  Mr.  Monk."  And  then  the 
poor  lady  was  obliged  to  raise  her  handkerchief  and  wipe  away  the 
drops. 

Phineas  on  this  occasion  had  taken  out  to  dinner  the  mother  of  his 
devoted  Mary,  Mrs.  Flood  Jones.  "  What  a  pleasure  it  must  be  to  the 
doctor  and  Mrs.  Finn  to  see  you  come  back  in  this  way,"  said  Mrs. 
Flood  Jones. 

"  With  all  my  bones  unbroken  ?  "  said  he,  laughing. 

"  Yes  ;  with  all  your  bones  unbroken.  You  know,  Phineas,  when  we 
first  heard  that  you  were  to  sit  in  Parliament,  we  were  afraid  that  you 
might  break  a  rib  or  two, —  since  you  choose  to  talk  about  the  breaking 
of  bones." 

"Yes,  I  know.  Everybody  thought  I  should  come  to  grief;  but 
nobody  felt  so  sure  of  it  as  I  did  myself." 

"  But  you  have  not  come  to  grief." 

"  I  am  not  out  of  the  wood  yet,  you  know,  Mrs.  Flood  Jones.  There 
is  plenty  of  possibility  for  grief  in  my  way  still." 

"  As  far  as  I  can  understand  it,  you  are  out  of  the  wood.  All  that 
your  friends  here  want  to  see  now  is,  that  you  should  marry  some  nice 
English  girl,  with  a  little  money,  if  possible.  Rumours  have  reached  us, 
you  know." 

"  Rumours  always  lie,"  said  Phineas. 

"  Sometimes  they  do,  of  course ;  and  I  am  not  going  to  ask  any  in- 
discreet questions.  But  that  is  what  we  all  hope.  Mary  was  saying, 
only  the  other  day,  that  if  you  were  once  married,  we  should  all  feel 
quite  safe  about  you.  And  you  know  we  all  take  the  most  lively  interest 
in  your  welfare.  It  is  not  every  day  that  a  man  from  County  Clare 
gets  on  as  you  have  done,  and  therefore  we  are  bound  to  think  of  you." 
Thus  Mrs.  Flood  Jones  signified  to  Phineas  Finn  that  she  had  forgiven 
him  the  thoughtlessness  of  his  early  youth, —  even  though  there  had 
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been  something  of  treachery  in  that  thoughtlessness  to  her  own  daughter  ; 
and  showed  him,  also,  that  whatever  Mary's  feelings  might  have  been 
once,  they  were  not  now  of  a  nature  to  trouble  her.  "  Of  course  you 
will  marry?"  said  Mrs.  Flood  Jones. 

"  I  should  think  very  likely  not,"  said  Phineas,  who  perhaps  looked 
farther  into  the  mind  of  the  lady  than  the  lady  intended. 

"  Oh,  do,"  said  the  lady.  "  Every  man  should  marry  as  soon  as  he 
can,  and  especially  a  man  in  your  position." 

When  the  ladies  met  together  in  the  drawing-room  after  dinner,  it 
was  impossible  but  that  they  should  discuss  Mr.  Monk.  There  was 
Mrs.  Callaghan  from  the  brewery  there,  and  old  Lady  Blood,  of  Blood- 
stone,—  who  on  ordinary  occasions  would  hardly  admit  that  she  was 
on  dining-out  terms  with  any  one  in  Killaloe  except  the  bishop,  but  who 
had  found  it  impossible  to  decline  to  meet  a  Cabinet  Minister, —  and 
there  was  Mrs.  Stackpoole  from  Sixmiletown,  a  "far-away  cousin  of  the 
Finns,  who  hated  Lady  Blood  with  a  true  provincial  hatred. 

"  I  don't  see  anything  particularly  uncommon  in  him,  after  all,"  said 
Lady  Blood. 

"  I  think  he  is  very  nice  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Flood  Jones. 

"  So  very  quiet,  my  dear,  and  just  like  other  people,"  said  Mrs.  Cal- 
laghan, meaning  to  pronounce  a  strong  eulogium  on  the  Cabinet 
Minister. 

"Very  like  other  people  indeed,"  said  Lady  Blood. 

"  And  what  would  you  expect,  Lady  Blood  ? "  said  Mrs.  Stackpoole. 
"  Men  and  women  in  London  walk  upon  two  legs,  just  as  they  do  in 
Ennis."  Now  Lady  Blood  herself  had  been  born  and  bred  in  Ennis, 
whereas  Mrs.  Stackpoole  had  come  from  Limerick,  which  is  a  much 
more  considerable  town,  and  therefore  there  was  a  satire  in  this  allusion 
to  the  habits  of  the  men  of  Ennis  which  Lady  Blood  understood 
thoroughly. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Stackpoole,  I  know  how  the  people  walk  in  London 
quite  as  well  as  you  do."  Lady  Blood  had  once  passed  three  months 
in  London  while  Sir  Patrick  had  been  alive,  whereas  Mrs.  Stackpoole 
had  never  done  more  than  visit  the  metropolis  for  a  day  or  two. 

"  Oh,  no  doubt,"  said  Mrs.  Stackpoole  ;  "  but  I  never  can  understand 
what  it  is  that  people  expect.  I  suppose  Mr.  Monk  ought  to  have  come 
with  his  stars  on  the  breast  of  his  coat,  to  have  pleased  Lady  Blood." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Stackpoole,  Cabinet  Ministers  don't  have  stars,"  said 
Lady  Blood. 

"  I  never  said  they  did,"  said  Mrs.  Stackpoole. 

"  He  is  so  nice  and  gentle  to  talk  to,"  said  Mrs.  Finn.  "You  may 
say  what  you  will,  but  men  who  are  high  up  do  very  often  give  them- 
selves airs.  Now  I  must  say  that  this  friend  of  my  son's  does  not  do 
anything  of  that  kind." 

"  Not  the  least,"  said  Mrs.  Callaghan. 

"  Quite  the  contrary,"  said  Mrs  Stackpoole. 

"  I  dare  say  he  is  a  wonderful  man,"  said  Lady  Blood.  "  All  I  say  is, 
that  I  didn't  hear  anything  wonderful  come  out  of  his  mouth  ;  and  as 
for  people  in  Ennis  walking  on  two  legs,  I  have  seen  donkeys  in  Lim- 
erick doing  just  the  same  thing."  Now  it  was  well  known  that  Mrs. 
Stackpoole  had  two  sons  living  in  Limerick,  as  to  neither  of  whom  was 
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it  expected  that  he  would  set  the  Shannon  on  fire.  After  this  little 
speech  there  was  no  further  mention  of  Mr.  Monk,  as  it  became  ne- 
cessary that  all  the  goodnature  of  Mrs.  Finn  and  all  the  tact  of  Mrs. 
Flood  Jones  and  all  the  energy  of  Mrs.  Callaghan  should  be  used,  to 
prevent  the  raging  of  an  internecine  battle  between  Mrs.  Stackpoole 
and  Lady  Blood. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 
VICTRIX. 

Mr.  Monk's  holiday  programme  allowed  him  a  week  at  Killaloe,  and 
from  thence  he  was  to  go  to  Limerick,  and  from  Limerick  to  Dublin, 
in  order  that,  at  both  places,  he  might  be  entertained  at  a  public  dinner 
and  make  a  speech  about  tenant-right.  Foreseeing  that  Phineas  might 
commit  himself  if  he  attended  these  meetings,  Mr.  Monk  had  counselled 
him  to  remain  at  Killaloe.  But  Phineas  had  refused  to  subject  himself 
to  such  cautious  abstinence.  Mr.  Monk  had  come  to  Ireland  as  his 
friend,  and  he  would  see  him  through  his  travels.  "  I  shall  not,  pro- 
bably, be  asked  to  speak,"  said  Phineas,  "  and  if  I  am  asked,  I  need 
not  say  more  than  a  few  words.     And  what  if  I  did  speak  out  ? " 

"You  might  find  it  disadvantageous  to  you  in  London." 

"I  must  take  my  chance  of  that.  I  am  not  going  to  tie  myself  down 
for  ever  and  ever  for  the  sake  of  being  Under-Secretary  to  the  Colo- 
nies." Mr.  Monk  said  very  much  to  him  on  the  subject, —  was  con- 
stantly saying  very  much  to  him  about  it ;  but  in  spite  of  all  that  Mr. 
Monk  said,  Phineas  did  make  the  journey  to  Limerick  and  Dublin. 

He  had  not,  since  his  arrival  at  Killaloe,  been  a  moment  alone  with 
Mary  Flood  Jones  till  the  evening  before  he  started  with  Mr.  Monk. 
She  had  kept  out  of  his  way  successfully,  though  she  had  constantly 
been  with  him  in  company,  and  was  beginning  to  plume  herself  on  the 
strength  and  valour  of  her  conduct.  But  her  self-praise  had  in  it 
nothing  of  joy,  and  her  glory  was  very  sad.  Of  course  she  would  care 
for  him  no  more, —  more  especially  as  it  was  so  very  evident  that  he 
cared  not  at  all  for  her.  But  the  very  fact  of  her  keeping  out  of  his 
way,  made  her  acknowledge  to  herself  that  her  position  was  very  mis- 
erable. She  had  declared  to  her  mother  that  she  might  certainly  go  to 
Killaloe  with  safety, —  that  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  put  herself  in 
the  way  of  meeting  him  as  an  old  friend, —  that  the  idea  of  the  neces- 
sity of  shutting  herself  up  because  of  his  approach' was  the  one  thing 
that  gave  her  real  pain.  Therefore  her  mother  had  brought  her  to 
Killaloe  and  she  had  met  him  ;  but  her  fancied  security  had  deserted 
her,  and  she  found  herself  to  be  miserable,  hoping  for  something  she 
did  not  know  what,  still  dreaming  of  possibilities,  feeling  during  every 
moment  of  his  presence  with  her  that  some  special  conduct  was  ne- 
cessary on  her  part.  She  could  not  make  further  confession  to  her 
mother  and  ask  to  be  carried  back  to  Floodborough  ;  but  she  knew  that 
she  was  very  wretched  at  Killaloe. 

As  for  Phineas,  he  had  felt  that  his  old  friend  was  very  cold  to  him. 
He  was  in  that  humour  with  reference  to  Violet  Effingham  which  seemed 
especially  to  require  consolation.     He  knew  now  that  all  hope  was  over 
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there.  Violet  Effingham  could  never  be  his  wife.  Even  were  she  not 
to  marry  Lord  Chiltern  for  the  next  five  years,  she  would  not,  during 
those  five  years,  marry  any  other  man.  Such  was  our  hero's  conviction; 
and,  suffering  under  this  conviction,  he  was  in  want  of  the  comfort  of 
feminine  sympathy.  Had  Mary  known  all  this,  and  had  it  suited  her 
to  play  such  a  part,  I  think  she  might  have  had  Phineas  at  her  feet 
before  he  had  been  a  week  at  home.  But  she  had  kept  aloof  from  him 
and  had  heard  nothing  of  his  sorrows.  As  a  natural  consequence  of 
this,  Phineas  was  more  in  love  with  her  than  ever. 

On  the  evening  before  he  started  with  Mr.  Monk  for  Limerick,  he 
managed  to  be  alone  with  her  for  a  few  minutes.  Barbara  may  pro- 
bably have  assisted  in  bringing  about  this  arrangement,  and  had, 
perhaps,  been  guilty  of  some  treachery, —  sisters  in  such  circumstances 
will  sometimes  be  very  treacherous  to  their  friends.  I  feel  sure,  how- 
ever, that  Mary  herself  was  quite  innocent  of  any  guile  in  the  matter. 

"  Mary,"  Phineas  said  to  her  suddenly,  "  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
have  avoided  me  purposely  ever  since  I  have  been  at  home."  She 
smiled  and  blushed,  and  stammered  and  said  nothing.  "  Has  there 
been  any  reason  for  it,  Mary  ? " 

"  No  reason  at  all  that  I  know  of,"  she  said. 

"  We  used  to  be  such  great  friends." 

"  That  was  before  you  were  a  great  man,  Phineas.  It  must  neces- 
sarily be  different  now.  You  know  so  many  people  now,  and  people 
of  such  a  different  sort,  that  of  course  I  fall  a  little  into  the  background." 

"  When  you  talk  in  that  way,  Mary,  I  know  that  you  are  laughing  at 
me." 

"  Indeed,  indeed  I  am  not." 

"  I  believe  there  is  no  one  in  the  whole  world,"  he  said,  after  a  pause, 
"  whose  friendship  is  more  to  me  than  yours  is.  I  think  of  it  so  often, 
Mary.  Say  that  when  we  come  back  it  shall  be  between  us  as  it  used 
to  be."  Then  he  put  out  his  hand  for  hers,  and  she  could  not  help 
giving  it  to  him.  "  Of  course  there  will  be  people,"  he  said,  "  who  talk 
nonsense,  and  one  cannot  help  it ;  but  I  will  not  put  up  with  it  from 
you." 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  talk  nonsense,  Phineas  !  "  Then  there  came  some 
one  across  them,  and  the  conversation  was  ended  ;  but  the  sound  of 
his  voice  remained  on  her  ears,  and  she  could  not  help  to  remember 
that  he  had  declared  that  her  friendship  was  dearer  to  him  than  the 
friendship  of  any  one  else. 

Phineas  went  with  Mr.  Monk  first  to  Limerick  and  then  tto  Dublin, 
and  found  himself  at  both  places  to  be  regarded  as  a  hero  only  second 
to  the  great  hero.  At  both  places  the  one  subject  of  debate  was  ten- 
ant-right ; —  could  anything  be  done  to  make  it  profitable  for  men  with 
capital  to  put  their  capital  into  Irish  land  ?  The  fertility  of  the  soil 
was  questioned  by  no  one, —  nor  the  sufficiency  of  external  circum- 
stances, such  as  railroads  and  the  like  ; —  nor  the  abundance  of  labour; 
nor  even  security  for  the  wealth  to  be  produced.  The  only  difficulty 
was  in  this,  that  the  men  who  were  to  produce  the  wealth  had  no  guar- 
antee that  it  would  be  theirs  when  it  was  created.  In  England  and 
elsewhere  such  guarantees  were  in  existence.  Might  it  not  be  pos- 
sible to  introduce  them  into  Ireland  ?     That  was  the  question  which  Mr. 
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Monk  had  in  hand  ;  and  in  various  speeches  which  he  made  both  before 
and  after  the  dinners  given  to  him,  he  pledged  himself  to  keep  it  well 
in  hand  when  Parliament  should  meet.  Of  course  Phineas  spoke  also. 
It  was  impossible  that  he  should  be  silent  when  his  friend  and  leader 
was  pouring  out  his  eloquence.  Of  course  he  spoke,  and  of  course  he 
pledged  himself.  Something  like  the  old  pleasures  of  the  debating 
society  returned  to  him,  as  standing  upon  a  platform  before  a  listening 
multitude,  he  gave  full  vent  to  his  words.  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
of  late  he  had  been  so  cabined,  cribbed,  and  confined  by  office  as  to 
have  enjoyed  nothing  of  this.  Indeed,  from  the  commencement  of  his 
career,  he  had  fallen  so  thoroughly  into  the  decorum  of  Government 
ways,  as  to  have  missed  altogether  the  delights  of  that  wild  irrespon- 
sible oratory  of  which  Mr.  Monk  had  spoken  to  him  so  often.  He 
had  envied  men  below  the  gangway,  who,  though  supporting  the  Gov- 
ernment on  main  questions,  could  get  up  on  their  legs  whenever  the 
House  was  full  enough  to  make  it  worth  their  while,  and  say  almost 
whatever  they  pleased.  There  was  that  Mr.  Robson,  who  literally  did  say 
just  what  came  uppermost ;  and  the  thing  that  came  uppermost  was 
often  ill-natured,  often  unbecoming  the  gravity  of  the  House,  was  al- 
ways startling ;  but  men  listened  to  him  and  liked  him  to  speak.  But 
Mr.  Robson  had  —  married  a  woman  with  money.  Oh,  why, —  why, 
had  not  Violet  Effingham  been  kinder  to  him  ?  He  might  even  yet, 
perhaps,  marry  a  woman  with  money.  But  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  do  so  unless  he  loved  her. 

The  upshot  of  the  Dublin  meeting  was  that  he  also  positively  pledged 
himself  to  support  during  the  next  session  of  Parliament  a  bill  advo- 
cating tenant-right.  "  I  am  sorry  you  went  so  far  as  that,"  Mr.  Monk 
said  to  him  almost  as  soon  as  the  meeting  was  over.  They  were  stand- 
ing on  the  pier  at  Kingstown,  and  Mr.  Monk  was  preparing  to  return 
to  England. 

"  And  why  not  I  as  far  as  you  ? " 

"  Because  I  had  thought  about  it,  and  I  do  not  think  that  you  have. 
I  am  prepared  to  resign  my  office  to-morrow ;  and  directly  that  I  can 
see  Mr.  Gresham  and  explain  to  him  what  I  have  done,  I  shall  offer 
to  do  so." 

"  He  won't  accept  your  resignation." 

"  He  must  accept  it,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  instruct  the  Irish  Sec- 
retary to  bring  in  such  a  bill  as  I  can  support." 

"  I  shall  be  exactly  in  the  same  boat." 

"  But  you  ought  not  to  be  in  the  same  boat ; —  nor  need  you.  My 
advice  to  you  is  to  say  nothing  about  it  till  you  get  back  to  London, 
and  then  speak  to  Lord  Cantrip.  Tell  him  that  you  will  not  say  any- 
thing on  the  subject  in  the  House,  but  that  in  the  event  of  there  being 
a  division  you  hope  to  be  allowed  to  vote  as  on  an  open  question.  It 
may  be  that  I  shall  get  Gresham's  assent,  and  if  so  we  shall  be  all 
right.  If  I  do  not,  and  if  they  choose  to  make  it  a  point  with  you, 
you  must  resign  also." 

"  Of  course  I  shall,"  said  Phineas. 

"  But  I  do  not  think  they  will.  You  have  been  too  useful,  and  they 
will  wish  to  avoid  the  weakness  which  comes  to  a  ministry  from  changing 
its  team.     Good-bye,  my  dear  fellow;  and  remember  this, —  my  last 
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word  of  advice  to  you  is  to  stick  by  the  ship.  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  a 
career  which  will  suit  you.     I  did  not  begin  it  soon  enough." 

Phineas  was  rather  melancholy  as  he  returned  alone  to  Killaloe.  It 
was  all  very  well  to  bid  him  stick  to  the  ship,  and  he  knew  as  well  as 
any  one  could  tell  him  how  material  the  ship  was  to  him  ;  but  there 
are  circumstances  in  which  a  man  cannot  stick  to  his  ship, —  cannot 
stick,  at  least,  to  this  special  Government  ship.  He  knew  that  whither 
Mr.  Monk  went,  in  this  session,  he  must  follow.  He  had  considerable 
hope  that  when  Mr.  Monk  explained  his  purpose  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
the  Prime  Minister  would  feel  himself  obliged  to  give  way.  In  that 
case  Phineas  would  not  only  be  able  to  keep  his  office,  but  would  have 
such  an  opportunity  of  making  a  speech  in  Parliament  as  circumstances 
had  never  yet  given  to  him.  When  he  was  again  at  home  he  said 
nothing  to  his  father  or  to  the  Killaloeians  as  to  the  danger  of  his  posi- 
tion. Of  what  use  would  it  be  to  make  his  mother  and  sister  miser- 
able, or  to  incur  the  useless  counsels  of  the  doctor?  They  seemed  to 
think  his  speech  at  Dublin  very  fine,  and  were  never  tired  of  talking  of 
what  Mr.  Monk  and  Phineas  were  going  to  do  ;  but  the  idea  had  not 
come  home  to  them  that  if  Mr.  Monk  or  Phineas  chose  to  do  anything 
on  their  own  account,  they  must  give  up  the  places  which  they  held 
under  the  Crown. 

It  was  September  when  Phineas  found  himself  back  at  Killaloe,  and 
he  was  due  to  be  at  his  office  in  London  in  November.  The  excite- 
ment of  Mr.  Monk's  company  was  now  over,  and  he  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  receive  pouches  full  of  official  papers  from  the  Colonial  Office, 
and  study  all  the  statistics  which  came  within  his  reach  in  reference  to 
the  proposed  new  law  for  tenant-right.  In  the  meantime  Mary  was  still 
living  with  her  mother  at  Killaloe,  and  still  kept  herself  somewhat 
aloof  from  the  man  she  loved.  How  could  it  be  possible  for  him  not 
to  give  way  in  such  circumstances  as  those  ? 

One  day  he  found  himself  talking  to  her  about  himself,  and  speaking 
to  her  of  his  own  position  with  more  frankness  than  he  ever  used  with 
his  own  family.  He  had  begun  by  reminding  her  of  that  conversation 
which  they  had  had  before  he  went  away  with  Mr.  Monk,  and  by  re- 
minding her  also  that  she  had  promised  to  return  to  her  old  friendly 
ways  with  him. 

"  Nay,  Phineas ;  there  was  no  promise,"  she  said. 

"  And  are  we  not  to  be  friends  ?  " 

"  I  only  say  that  I  made  no  particular  promise.  Of  course  we  are 
friends.     We  have  always  been  friends." 

"  What  would  you  say  if  you  heard  that  I  had  resigned  my  office  and 
given  up  my  seat  ? "  he  asked.  Of  course  she  expressed  her  surprise, 
almost  her  horror,  at  such  an  idea,  and  then  he  told  her  every- 
thing. It  took  long  in  the  telling,  because  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  explain  to  her  the  working  of  the  system  which  made  it  impos- 
sible for  him,  as  a  member  of  the  Government,  to  entertain  an  opinion 
of  his  own. 

"  And  do  you  mean  that  you  would  lose  your  salary  ? "  she  asked. 

"  Certainly  I  should." 

"  Would  not  that  be  very  dreadful  ?  " 

He  laughed  as  he  acknowledged  that  it  would  be  dreadful.     "  It  is 
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very  dreadful,  Mary,  to  have  nothing  to  eat  and  drink.  But  what  is  a 
man  to  do  ?     Would  you  recommend  me  to  say  that  black  is  white  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  never  do  that." 

"  You  see,  Mary,  it  is  very  nice  to  be  called  by  a  big  name  and  to 
have  a  salary,  and  it  is  very  comfortable  to  be  envied  by  one's  friends 
and  enemies  ;  —  but  there  are  drawbacks.  There  is  this  especial  draw- 
back."    Then  he  paused  for  a  moment  before  he  went  on. 

"  What  especial  drawback,  Phineas  ?  " 

"  A  man  cannot  do  what  he  pleases  with  himself.  How  can  a  man 
marry,  so  circumstanced  as  I  am  ?  " 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  she  answered  him, — "A  man 
may  be  very  happy  without  marrying,  I  suppose." 

He  also  paused  for  many  moments  before  he  spoke  again,  and  she 
then  made  a  faint  attempt  to  escape  from  him.  But  before  she  suc- 
ceeded he  had  asked  her  a  question  which  arrested  her.  "I  wonder 
whether  you  would  listen  to  me  if  I  were  to  tell  you  a  history  ? "  Of  course 
she  listened,  and  the  history  he  told  her  was  the  tale  of  his  love  for 
Violet  Effingham. 

"  And  she  has  money  of  her  own  ? "  Mary  asked. 

"Yes  ; — ■  she  is  rich.     She  has  a  large  fortune." 

"  Then  Mr.  Finn,  you  must  seek  some  one  else  who  is  equally 
blessed." 

"  Mary,  that  is  untrue, — that  is  ill-natured.  You  do  not  mean  that. 
Say  that  you  do  not  mean  it.  You  have  not  believed  that  I  loved 
Miss  Effingham  because  she  was  rich." 

"But  you  have  told  me  that  you  could  love  no  one  who  is  not  rich." 

"I  have  said  nothing  of  the  kind.  Love  is  involuntary.  It  does 
not  often  run  in  a  yoke  with  prudence.  I  have  told  you  my  history  as 
far  as  it  is  concerned  with  Violet  Effingham.     I  did  love  her  very  dearly." 

"  Did  love  her,  Mr.  Finn  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  —  did  love  her.  Is  there  any  inconstancy  in  ceasing  to  love 
when  one  is  not  loved  ?  Is  there  inconstancy  in  changing  one's  love, 
and  in  loving  again  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Mary,  to  whom  the  occasion  was  becoming  so 
embarrassing  that  she  no  longer  was  able  to  reply  with  words  that  had 
a  meaning  in  them. 

"  If  there  be,  dear,  I  am  inconstant."  He  paused,  but  of  course  she 
had  not  a  syllable  to  say.  "  I  have  changed  my  love.  But  I  could  not 
speak  of  a  new  passion  till  I  had  told  the  story  of  that  which  has 
passed-away.  You  have  heard  it  all  now,  Mary.  Can  you  try  to  love 
me,  after  that  ?"  It  had  come  at  last, —  the  thing  for  which  she  had 
been  ever  wishing.  It  had  come  in  spite  of  her  imprudence,  and  in 
spite  of  her  prudence.  When  she  had  heard  him  to  the  end  she  was 
not  a  whit  angry  with  him, —  she  was  not  in  the  least  aggrieved, — 
because  he  had  been  lost  to  her  in  his  love  for  this  Miss  Effingham, 
while  she  had  been  so  nearly  lost  by  her  love  for  him.  For  women  such 
episodes  in  the  lives  of  their  lovers  have  an  excitement  which  is  almost 
pleasurable,  whereas  each  man  is  anxious  to  hear  his  lady  swear  that 
until  he  appeared  upon  the  scene  her  heart  had  been  fancy  free.  Mary, 
upon  the  whole,  had  liked  the  story, —  had  thought  that  it  had  been 
finely  told,  and  was  well  pleased  with  the  final  catastrophe.     But,  never- 
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theless,  she  was  not  prepared  with  her  reply.  "  Have  you  no  answer 
to  give  me,  Mary  ? "  he  said,  looking  up  into  her  eyes.  I  am  afraid 
that  he  did  not  doubt  what  would  be  her  answer, —  as  it  would  be  good 
that  all  lovers  should  do.     "  You  must  vouchsafe  me  some  word,  Mary." 

When  she  essayed  to  speak  she  found  that  she  was  dumb.  She  could 
not  get  her  voice  to  give  her  the  assistance  of  a  single  word.  She  did 
not  cry,  but  there  was  a  motion  as  of  sobbing  in  her  throat  which 
impeded  all  utterance.  She  was  as  happy  as  earth, —  as  heaven  could 
make  her ;  but  she  did  not  know  how  to  tell  him  that  she  was  happy. 
And  yet  she  longed  to  tell  it,  that  he  might  know  how  thankful  she 
was  to  him  for  his  goodness.  He  still  sat  looking  at  her,  and  now  by 
degrees  he  had  got  her  hand  in  his.  "  Mary,"  he  said,  "  will  you  be 
my  wife, —  my  own  wife  ? " 

When  half  an  hour  had  passed,  they  were  still  together,  and  now  she 
had  found  the  use  of  her  tongue.  "  Do  whatever  you  like  best,"  she 
said.  "  I  do  not  care  which  you  do.  If  you  came  to  me  to-morrow 
and  told  me  you  had  no  income,  it  would  make  no  difference.  Though 
to  love  you  and  to  have  your  love  is  all  the  world  to  me, —  though  it 
makes  all  the  difference  between  misery  and  happiness, —  I  would 
sooner  give  up  that  than  be  a  clog  on  you."  Then  he  took  her  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  her.  "Oh,  Phineas!"  she  said,  "I  do  love  you  so 
entirely  ? " 

"  My  own  one  !  " 

"  Yes  ;  your  own  one.  But  if  you  had  known  it  all  always  !  Never 
mind.     Now  you  are  my  own, —  are  you  not  ? " 

"  Indeed  yes,  dearest." 

"  Oh,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  victorious  at  last." 

"What  on  earth  are  you  two  doing  here  these  two  hours  together?" 
said  Barbara,  bursting  into  the  room. 

"  What  are  we  doing  ?  "  said  Phineas. 

"  Yes  ; —  what  are  you  doing  ? " 

"  Nothing  in  particular,"  said  Mary. 

"Nothing  at  all  in  particular,"  said  Phineas.  "Only  this, —  that  we 
have  engaged  ourselves  to  marry  each  other.  It  is  quite  a  trifle, —  is  it 
not,  Mary  ? " 

"  Oh,  Barbara ! "  said  the  joyful  girl,  springing  forward  into  her 
friend's  arms ;  "  I  do  believe  I  am  the  happiest  creature  on  the  face  of 
this  earth ! " 


CHAPTER  LXVII. 

job's   comforters. 

Before  Phineas  had  returned  to  London  his  engagement  with  Mary 
Flood  Jones  was  known  to  all  his  family,  was  known  to  Mrs.  Flood 
Jones,  and  was  indeed  known  generally  to  all  Killaloe.  That  other 
secret  of  his,  which  had  reference  to  the  probability  of  his  being  obliged 
to  throw  up  his  office,  was  known  only  to  Mary  herself.  He  thought 
that  he  had  done  all  that  honour  required  of  him  in  telling  her  of  his 
position  before  he  had  proposed  ; —  so  that  she  might  on  that  ground 
refuse  him  if  she  were  so  minded.     And  yet  he  had  known  very  well 
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that  such  prudence  on  her  part  was  not  to  be  expected.  If  she  loved 
him,  of  course  she  would  say  so  when  she  was  asked.  And  he  had 
known  that  she  loved  him.  "  There  may  be  delay,  Mary,"  he  said  to 
her  as  he  was  going ;  "  nay,  there  must  be  delay,  if  I  am  obliged  to 
resign." 

"  I  do  not  care  a  straw  for  delay  if  you  will  be  true  to  me,"  she  said. 

"  Do  you  doubt  my  truth,  dearest  ? " 

"  Not  in  the  least.  I  will  swear  by  it  as  the  one  thing  that  is  truest 
in  the  world." 

"  You  may,  dearest.  And  if  this  should  come  to  pass  I  must  go  to 
work  and  put  my  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  earn  an  income  for  you  by 
my  old  profession  before  I  can  make  you  my  wife.  With  such  a  motive 
before  me  I  know  that  I  shall  earn  an  income."  And  thus  they  parted. 
Mary,  though  of  course  she  would  have  preferred  that  her  future 
husband  should  remain  in  his  high  office,  that  he  should  be  a  member 
of  Parliament  and  an  Under-Secretary  of  State,  admitted  no  doubt 
into  her  mind  to  disturb  her  happiness ;  and  Phineas,  though  he  had 
many  misgivings  as  to  the  prudence  of  what  he  had  done,  was  not  the 
less  strong  in  his  resolution  of  constancy  and  endurance.  He  would 
throw  up  his  position,  resign  his  seat,  and  go  to  work  at  the  Bar  in- 
stantly, if  he  found  that  his  independence  as  a  man  required  him  to  do 
so.  And,  above  all,  let  come  what  might,  he  would  be  true  to  Mary 
Flood  Jones. 

December  was  half  over  before  he  saw  Lord  Cantrip.  "  Yes, —  yes," 
said  Lord  Cantrip,  when  the  Under-Secretary  began  to  tell  his  story  ■ 
"  I  saw  what  you  were  about.     I  wish  I  had  been  at  your  elbow." 

"  If  you  knew  the  country  as  I  know  it,  you  would  be  as  eager  about 
it  as  I  am." 

"  Then  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  very  glad  that  I  do  not  know  the 
country  as  you  know  it.  You  see,  Finn,  it's  my  idea  that  if  a  man  wants 
to  make  himself  useful  he  should  stick  to  some  special  kind  of  work. 
With  you  it's  a  thousand  pities  that  you  should  not  do  so." 

"  You  think,  then,  I  ought  to  resign  ? " 

"  I  don't  say  anything  about  that.  As  you  wish  it,  of  course  I'll 
speak  to  Gresham.     Monk,  I  believe,  has  resigned  already." 

"  He  has  written  to  me,  and  told  me  so,"  said  Phineas. 

"  I  always  felt  afraid  of  him  for  your  sake,  Finn.  Mr.  Monk  is  a 
clever  man,  and  as  honest  a  man  as  any  in  the  House,  but  I  always 
thought  that  he  was  a  dangerous  friend  for  you.  However,  we  will  see. 
I  will  speak  to  Gresham  after  Christmas.     There  is  no  hurry  about  it." 

When  Parliament  met,  the  first  great  subject  of  interest  was  the  de- 
sertion of  Mr.  Monk  from  the  Ministry.  He  at  once  took  his  place 
below  the  gangway,  sitting  as  it  happened  exactly  in  front  of  Mr.  Turn- 
bull,  and  there  he  made  his  explanation.  Some  one  opposite  asked  a 
question  whether  a  certain  right  honourable  gentleman  had  not  left  the 
Cabinet.  Then  Mr.  Gresham  replied  that  to  his  infinite  regret  his  right 
honourable  friend,  who  lately  presided  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  had  re- 
signed ;  and  he  went  on  to  explain  that  this  resignation  had,  according 
to  his  ideas,  been  quite  unnecessary.  His  right  honourable  friend  en- 
tertained certain  ideas  about  Irish  tenant-right,  as  to  which  he  himself 
and  his  right  honourable  friend  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  could  not 
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exactly  pledge  themselves  to  be  in  unison  with  him ;  but  he  had 
thought  that  the  motion  might  have  rested  at  any  rate  over  this 
session.  Then  Mr.  Monk  explained,  making  his  first  great  speech  on 
Irish  tenant-right.  He  found  himself  obliged  to  advocate  some  im- 
mediate measure  for  giving  security  to  the  Irish  farmer  ;  and  as  he  could 
not  do  so  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  he  was  forced  to  resign  the 
honour  of  that  position.  He  said  something  also  as  to  the  great  doubt 
which  had  ever  weighed  on  his  own  mind  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  a 
man  at  his  time  of  life  submitting  himself  for  the  first  time  to  the 
trammels  of  office.  This  called  up  Mr.  Turnbull,  who  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  that  he  now  agreed  cordially  with  his  old  friend  for 
the  first  time  since  that  old  friend  had  listened  to  the  blandishments  of 
the  ministerial  seducer,  and  that  he  welcomed  his  old  friend  back  to 
those  independent  benches  with  great  satisfaction.  In  this  way  the 
debate  was  very  exciting.  Nothing  was  said  which  made  it  then  ne- 
cessary for  Phineas  to  get  upon  his  legs  or  to  declare  himself;  but  he 
perceived  that  the  time  would  rapidly  come  in  which  he  must  do  so. 
Mr.  Gresham,  though  he  strove  to  speak  with  gentle  words,  was  evi- 
dently very  angry  with  the  late  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  and, 
moreover,  it  was  quite  clear  that  a  bill  would  be  introduced  by  Mr. 
Monk  himself,  which  Mr.  Gresham  was  determined  to  oppose.  If  all 
this  came  to  pass  and  there  should  be  a  close  division,  Phineas  felt  that 
his  fate  would  be  sealed.  When  he  again  spoke  to  Lord  Cantrip  on 
the  subject,  the  Secretary  of  State  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  shook 
his  head.  "  I  can  only  advise  you,"  said  Lord  Cantrip,  "  to  forget  all 
that  took  place  in  Ireland.  If  you  will  do  so,  nobody  else  will  re- 
member it."  "  As  if  it  were  possible  to  forget  such  things,"  he  said  in 
the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Mary  that  night.  "  Of  course  I  shall  go 
now.     If  it  were  not  for  your  sake,  I  should  not  in  the  least  regret  it." 

He  had  been  with  Madame  Goesler  frequently  in  the  winter,  and 
had  discussed  with  her  so  often  the  question  of  his  official  position 
that  she  had  declared  that  she  was  coming  at  last  to  understand  the 
mysteries  of  an  English  cabinet.  "  I  think  you  are  quite  right,  my 
friend,"  she  said, —  "quite  right.  What  —  you  are  to  be  in  Parliament 
and  say  that  this  black  thing  is  white,  or  that  this  white  thing  is  black, 
because  you  like  to  take  your  salary  !  That  cannot  be  honest ! " 
Then,  when  he  came  to  talk  to  her  of  money, —  that  he  must  give  up 
Parliament  itself,  if  he  gave  up  his  place, —  she  offered  to  lend  him 
money.  "  Why  should  you  not  treat  me  as  a  friend  ? "  she  said. 
When  he  pointed  out  to  her  that  there  would  never  come  a  time  in 
which  he  could  pay  such  money  back,  she  stamped  her  foot  and  told 
him  that  he  had  better  leave  her.  "You  have  high  principle,"  she 
said,  "  but  not  principle  sufficiently  high  to  understand  that  this  thing 
could  be  done  between  you  and  me  without  disgrace  to  either  of  us." 
Then  Phineas  assured  her  with  tears  in  his  eyes  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment was  impossible  without  disgrace  to  him. 

But  he  whispered  to  this  new  friend  no  word  of  the  engagement  with 
his  dear  Irish  Mary.  His  Irish  life,  he  would  tell  himself,  was  a  thing 
quite  apart  and  separate  from  his  life  in  England.  He  said  not  a 
word  about  Mary  Flood  Jones  to  any  of  those  with  whom  he  lived  in 
London.     Why  should  he,  feeling  as  he  did  that  it  would  so  soon  be 
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necessary  that  he  should  disappear  from  among  them  ?  About  Miss 
Effingham  he  had  said  much  to  Madame  Goesler.  She  had  asked 
him  whether  he  had  abandoned  all  hope.  "  That  affair,  then,  is  over  ? " 
she  had  said. 

"Yes  ;  —  it  is  all  over  now." 

"And  she  will  marry  the  red-headed,  violent  lord?" 

"  Heaven  knows.  I  think  she  will.  But  she  is  exactly  the  girl  to 
remain  unmarried  if  she  takes  it  into  her  head  that  the  man  she  likes 
is  in  any  way  unfitted  for  her." 

"  Does  she  love  this  lord  ? " 

"Oh  yes  ;  —  there  is  no  doubt  of  that."  And  Phineas,  as  he  made 
this  acknowledgment,  seemed  to  do  so  without  much  inward  agony  of 
soul.  When  he  had  been  last  in  London  he  could  not  speak  of  Violet 
and  Lord  Chiltern  together  without  showing  that  his  misery  was  almost 
too  much  for  him. 

At  this  time  he  received  some  counsel  from  two  friends.  One  was 
Laurence  Fitzgibbon,  and  the  other  was  Barrington  Erie.  Laurence 
had  always  been  true  to  him  after  a  fashion,  and  had  never  resented 
his  intrusion  at  the  Colonial  Office.  "  Phineas,  me  boy,"  he  said,  "  if 
all  this  is  thrue,  you're  about  up  a  tree." 

"It  is  true  that  I  shall  support  Monk's  motion." 

"  Then,  me  boy,  you're  up  a  tree  as  far  as  office  goes.  A  place  like 
that  niver  suited  me,  because,  you  see,  that  poker  of  a  young  lord 
expected  so  much  of  a  man  ;  but  you  don't  mind  that  kind  of  thing, 
and  I  thought  you  were  as  snug  as  snug." 

"Troubles  will  come,  you  see,  Laurence." 

"  Bedad,  yes.  It's  all  throubles,  I  think,  sometimes.  But  you've  a 
way  out  of  all  your  throubles." 

"  What  way  ?  " 

"  Pop  the  question  to  Madame  Max.  The  money's  all  thrue,  you 
know." 

"  I  don't  doubt  the  money  in  the  least,"  said  Phineas. 

"  And  it's  my  belief  she'll  take  you  without  a  second  word.  Any- 
ways, thry  it,  Phinny,  my  boy.  That's  my  advice."  Phineas  so  far 
agreed  with  his  friend  Laurence  that  he  thought  it  possible  that  Mad- 
ame Goesler  might  accept  him  were  he  to  propose  marriage  to  her. 
He  knew,  of  course,  that  that  mode  of  escape  from  his  difficulties  was 
out  of  the  question  for  him,  but  he  could  not  explain  this  to  Laurence 
Fitzgibbon. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  have  taken  up  a  bad  cause,"  said  Bar- 
rington Erie  to  him. 

"  It  is  a  pity  ;  —  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  you'll  sacrifice  yourself  and  do  no  good 
to  the  cause.  I  never  knew  a  man  break  away  in  this  fashion,  and 
not  feel  afterwards  that  he  had  done  it  all  for  nothing." 

"  But  what  is  a  man  to  do,  Barrington  ?  He  can't  smother  his  con- 
victions." 

"  Convictions  !  There  is  nothing  on  earth  that  I'm  so  much  afraid 
of  in  a  young  member  of  Parliament  as  convictions.  There  are  ever 
so  many  rocks  against  which  men  get  broken.  One  man  can't  keep 
his  temper.     Another  can't  hold  his  tongue.     A  third  can't  say  a  word 
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unless  he  has  been  priming  himself  half  a  session.  A  fourth  is  always 
thinking  of  himself,  and  wanting  more  than  he  can  get.  A  fifth  is  idle, 
and  won't  be  there  when  he's  wanted.  A  sixth  is  always  in  the  way. 
A  seventh  lies  so  that  you  never  can  trust  him.  I've  had  to  do  with 
them  all,  but  a  fellow  with  convictions  is  the  wrorst  of  all." 

"  I  don't  see  how  a  fellow  is  to  help  himself,"  said  Phineas.  "  When 
a  fellow  begins  to  meddle  with  politics  they  will  come." 

"  Why  can't  you  grow  into  them  gradually  as  your  betters  and  elders 
have  done  before  you  ?  It  ought  to  be  enough  for  any  man,  when  he 
begins,  to  know  that  he's  a  Liberal.  He  understands  which  side  of 
the  House  he's  to  vote,  and  who  is  to  lead  him.  What's  the  meaning 
of  having  a  leader  to  a  party,  if  it's  not  that  ?  Do  you  think  that  you 
and  Mr.  Monk  can  go  and  make  a  government  between  you  ? " 

"  Whatever  I  think,  I'm  sure  he  doesn't." 

"  I'm  not  sure  of  that.  But  look  here,  Phineas.  I  don't  care  two 
straws  about  Monk's  going.  I  always  thought  that  Mildmay  and  the 
Duke  were  wrong  when  they  asked  him  to  join.  I  knew  he'd  go  over 
the  traces, —  unless,  indeed,  he  took  his  money  and  did  nothing  for  it, 
which  is  the  way  with  some  of  those  Radicals.  I  look  upon  him  as 
gone." 

"  He  has  gone." 

"The  devil  go  along  with  him,  as  you  say  in  Ireland.  But  don't  you 
be  such  a  fool  as  to  ruin  yourself  for  a  crotchet  of  Monk's.  It  isn't 
too  late  yet  for  you  to  hold  back.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Gresham  has 
said  a  word  to  me  about  it  already.  He  is  most  anxious  that  you 
should  stay,  but  of  course  you  can't  stay  and  vote  against  us." 

"  Of  course  I  cannot." 

"  I  look  upon  you,  you  know,  as  in  some  sort  my  own  child.  I've 
tried  to  bring  other  fellows  forward  who  seemed  to  have  something  in 
them,  but  I  have  never  succeeded  as  I  have  with  you.  You've  hit  the 
thing  off,  and  have  got  the  ball  at  your  foot.  Upon  my  honour,  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  experience  I  have  never  known  such  good  fortune 
as  yours." 

"  And  I  shall  always  remember  how  it  began,  Barrington,"  said 
Phineas,  who  was  greatly  moved  by  the  energy  and  solicitude  of  his 
friend. 

"  But,  for  God's  sake,  don't  go  and  destroy  it  all  by  such  mad  per- 
versity as  this.  They  mean  to  do  something  next  session.  Morrison 
is  going  to  take  it  up."  Sir  Walter  Morrison  was  at  this  time  Secretary 
for  Ireland.     "  But  of  course  we  can't  let  a  fellow  like  Monk  take  the 

matter  into  his  own  hands  just  when  he  pleases.     I  call  it  d d 

treachery." 

"  Monk  is  no  traitor,  Barrington." 

"  Men  will  have  their  own  opinions  about  that.  It's  generally  under- 
stood that  when  a  man  is  asked  to  take  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  he  is 
expected  to  conform  with  his  colleagues,  unless  something  very  special 
turns  up.  But  I  am  speaking  of  you  now,  and  not  of  Monk.  You 
are  not  a  man  of  fortune.  You  cannot  afford  to  make  ducks  and  drakes. 
You  are  excellently  placed,  and  you  have  plenty  of  time  to  hark  back, 
if  you'll  only  listen  to  reason.  All  that  Irish  stump  balderdash  will 
never  be  thrown  in  your  teeth  by  us,  if  you  will  just  go  on  as  though  it 
had  never  been  uttered." 
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Phineas  could  only  thank  his  friend  for  his  advice,  which  was  at  least 
disinterested,  and  was  good  of  its  kind,  and  tell  him  that  he  would 
think  of  it.  He  did  think  of  it  very  much.  He  almost  thought  that, 
were  it  to  do  again,  he  would  allow  Mr.  Monk  to  go  upon  his  tour  alone, 
and  keep  himself  from  the  utterance  of  anything  that  so  good  a  judge 
as  Erie  could  call  stump  balderdash.  As  he  sat  in  his  arm-chair  in  his 
room  at  the  Colonial  Office,  with  dispatch-boxes  around  him,  and  official 
papers  spread  before  him, —  feeling  himself  to  be  one  of  those  who  in 
truth  managed  and  governed  the  affairs  of  this  great  nation,  feeling  also 
that  if  he  relinquished  his  post  now  he  could  never  regain  it, —  he  did 
wish  that  he  had  been  a  little  less  in  love  with  independence,  a  little 
quieter  in  his  boastings  that  no  official  considerations  should  ever  silence 
his  tongue.  But  all  this  was  too  late  now.  He  knew  that  his  skin  was 
not  thick  enough  to  bear  the  arrows  of  those  archers  who  would  bend 
their  bows  against  him  if  he  should  now  dare  to  vote  against  Mr.  Monk's 
motion.  His  own  party  might  be  willing  to  forgive  and  forget ;  but 
there  would  be  others  who  would  have  read  those  reports,  and  would 
appear  in  the  House  with  the  odious  tell-tale  newspapers  in  their  hands. 

Then  he  received  a  letter  from  his  father.  Some  good-natured  per- 
son had  enlightened  the  doctor  as  to  the  danger  in  which  his  son  was 
placing  himself.  Dr.  Finn,  who  in  his  own  profession  was  a  very  excellent 
and  well-instructed  man,  had  been  so  ignorant  of  Parliamentary  tactics, 
as  to  have  been  proud  at  his  son's  success  at  the  Irish  meetings.  He 
had  thought  that  Phineas  was  carrying  on  his  trade  as  a  public  speaker 
with  proper  energy  and  continued  success.  He  cared  nothing  himself 
for  tenant-right,  and  had  acknowledged  to  Mr.  Monk  that  he  could  not 
understand  in  what  it  was  that  the  farmers  were  wrong.  But  he  knew  that 
Mr.  Monk  was  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  he  thought  that  Phineas  was  earn- 
ing his  salary.  Then  there  came  some  one  who  undeceived  him,  and 
the  paternal  bosom  of  the  doctor  was  dismayed.  "  I  don't  mean  to 
interfere,"  he  said  in  his  letter,  "but  I  can  hardly  believe  that  you  really 
intend  to  resign  your  place.  Yet  I  am  told  that  you  must  do  so  if  you 
go  on  with  this  matter.  My  dear  boy,  pray  think  about  it.  I  cannot 
imagine  you  are  disposed  to  lose  all  that  you  have  won  for  nothing." 
Mary  also  wrote  to  him.  Mrs.  Finn  had  been  talking  to  her,  and  Mary 
had  taught  herself  to  believe  that  after  the  many  sweet  conversations 
she  had  had  with  a  man  so  high  in  office  as  Phineas,  she  really  did  un- 
derstand something  about  the  British  Government  Mrs.  Finn  had  in- 
terrogated Mary,  and  Mary  had  been  obliged  to  own  that  it  was  quite 
possible  that  Phineas  would  be  called  upon  to  resign. 

"  But  why,  my  dear  ?     Resign  two  thousand  a  year  !  " 

"  That  he  may  maintain  his  independence,"  said  Mary  proudly. 

"  Fiddlestick  !  "  said  Mrs.  Finn.  "  How  is  he  to  maintain  you,  or 
himself  either,  if  he  goes  on  in  that  way  ?  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he 
didn't  get  himself  all  wrong,  even  now."  Then  Mrs.  Finn  began  to  cry  ; 
and  Mary  could  only  write  to  her  lover,  pointing  out  to  him  how  very 
anxious  all  his  friends  were  that  he  should  do  nothing  in  a  hurry.  But 
what  if  the  thing  were  done  already !  Phineas  in  his  great  discomfort 
went  to  seek  further  counsel  from  Madame  Goesler.  Of  all  his  coun- 
sellors, Madame  Goesler  was  the  only  one  who  applauded  him  for  what 
he  was  about  to  do. 
43 
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"  But,  after  all,  what  is  it  you  give  up  ?  Mr.  Gresham  may  be  out  to- 
morrow, and  then  where  will  be  your  place?" 

"  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  chance  of  that  at  present." 

"Who  can  tell?  Of  course  I  do  not  understand, —  but  it  was  only 
the  other  day  when  Mr.  Mildmay  was  there,  and  only  the  day  before  that 
when  Lord  de  Terrier  was  there,  and  again  only  the  day  before  that 
when  Lord  Brock  was  there."  Phineas  endeavoured  to  make  her  un- 
derstand that  of  the  four  Prime  Ministers  whom  she  had  named,  three 
were  men  of  the  same  party  as  himself,  under  whom  it  would  have 
suited  him  to  serve.  "  I  would  not  serve  under  any  man  if  I  were  an 
English  gentleman  in  Parliament,"  said  Madame  Goesler. 

"  What  is  a  poor  fellow  to  do  ? "  said  Phineas,  laughing. 

"A  poor  fellow  need  not  be  a  poor  fellow  unless  he  likes,"  said 
Madame  Goesler.  Immediately  after  this  Phineas  left  her,  and  as  he 
went  along  the  street  he  began  to  question  himself  whether  the  pro- 
spects of  his  own  darling  Mary  were  at  all  endangered  by  his  visits  to 
Park  Lane  ;  and  to  reflect  what  sort  of  a  blackguard  he  would  be, —  a 
blackguard  of  how  deep  a  dye, —  were  he  to  desert  Mary  and  marry 
Madame  Max  Goesler.  Then  he  also  asked  himself  as  to  the  nature 
and  quality  of  his  own  political  honesty  if  he  were  to  abandon  Mary 
in  order  that  he  might  maintain  his  parliamentary  independence.  After 
all,  if  it  should  ever  come  to  pass  that  his  biography  should  be  written, 
his  biographer  would  say  very  much  more  about  the  manner  in  which 
he  kept  his  seat  in  Parliament  than  of  the  manner  in  which  he  kept 
his  engagement  with  Miss  Mary  Flood  Jones.  Half  a  dozen  people 
who  knew  him  and  her  might  think  ill  of  him  for  his  conduct  to  Mary, 
but  the  world  would  not  condemn  him  !  And  when  he  thundered  forth 
his  liberal  eloquence  from  below  the  gangway  as  an  independent  member, 
having  the  fortune  of  his  charming  wife  to  back  him,  giving  excellent 
dinners  at  the  same  time  in  Park  Lane,  would  not  the  world  praise  him 
very  loudly  ? 

When  he  got  to  his  office  he  found  a  note  from  Lord  Brentford  in- 
viting him  to  dine  in  Portman  Square. 


CHAPTER  LXVIII. 
THE    JOINT    ATTACK. 

The  note  from  Lord  Brentford  surprised  our  hero  not  a  little.  He  had 
had  no  communication  with  the  Earl  since  the  day  on  which  he  had 
been  so  savagely  scolded  about  the  duel,  when  the  Earl  had  plainly 
told  him  that  his  conduct  had  been  as  bad  as  it  could  be.  Phineas  had 
not  on  that  account  become  at  all  ashamed  of  his  conduct  in  reference 
to  the  duel,  but  he  had  conceived  that  any  reconciliation  between  him 
and  the  Earl  had  been  out  of  the  question.  Now  there  had  come  a 
civilly-worded  invitation,  asking  him  to  dine  with  the  offended  noble- 
man. The  note  had  been  written  by  Lady  Laura,  but  it  had  purposed 
to  come  from  Lord  Brentford  himself.  He  sent  back  word  to  say  that 
he  should  be  happy  to  have  the  honour  of  dining  with  Lord  Brentford. 
Parliament  at  this  time  had  been  sitting  nearly  a  month,  and  it  was 
already  March.     Phineas  had  heard  nothing  of  Lady  Laura,  and  did 
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not  even  know  that  she  was  in  London  till  he  saw  her  handwriting. 
He  did  not  know  that  she  had  not  gone  back  to  her  husband,  and  that 
she  had  remained  with  her  father  all  the  winter  at  Saulsby.  He  had 
also  heard  that  Lord  Chiltern  had  been  to  Saulsby.  All  the  world  had 
been  talking  of  the  separation  of  Mr.  Kennedy  from  his  wife,  one  half 
of  the  world  declaring  that  his  wife,  if  not  absolutely  false  to  him,  had 
neglected  all  her  duties  ;  and  the  other  half  asserting  that  Mr.  Kennedy's 
treatment  of  his  wife  had  been  so  bad  that  no  woman  could  possibly 
have  lived  with  him.  There  had  even  been  a  rumour  that  Lady  Laura  had 
gone  off  with  a  lover  from  the  Duke  of  Omnium's  garden  party,  and 
some  indiscreet  tongue  had  hinted  that  a  certain  unmarried  Under-Sec- 
retary of  State  was  missing  at  the  same  time.  But  Lord  Chiltern  upon 
this  had  shown  his  teeth  with  so  strong  a  propensity  to  do  some  real 
biting,  that  no  one  had  ventured  to  repeat  that  rumour.  Its  untruth 
was  soon  established  by  the  fact  that  Lady  Laura  Kennedy  was  living 
with  her  father  at  Saulsby.  Of  Mr.  Kennedy,  Phineas  had  as  yet  seen 
nothing  since  he  had  been  up  in  town.  That  gentleman,  though  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  had  not  been  in  London  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  nor  had  he  attended  the  Cabinet  meetings  during  the  recess. 
It  had  been  stated  in  the  newspapers  that  he  was  ill,  and  stated  in 
private  that  he  could  not  bear  to  show  himself  since  his  wife  had  left 
him.  At  last,  however,  he  came  to  London,  and  Phineas  saw  him  in 
the  House.  Then,  when  the  first  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  was  summoned 
after  his  return,  it  became  known  that  he  also  had  resigned  his  office. 
There  was  nothing  said  about  his  resignation  in  the  House.  He  had 
resigned  on  the  score  of  ill- health,  and  that  very  worthy  peer,  Lord 
Mount  Thistle,  formerly  Sir  Marmaduke  Morecombe,  came  back  to 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  in  his  place.  A  Prime  Minister  sometimes 
finds  great  relief  in  the  possession  of  a  serviceable  stick  who  can  be 
made  to  go  in  and  out  as  occasion  may  require ;  only  it  generally 
happens  that  the  stick  will  expect  some  reward  when  he  is  made  to  go 
out.  Lord  Mount  Thistle  immediately  saw  his  way  to  a  viscount's 
coronet,  when  he  was  once  more  summoned  to  the  august  councils  of 
the  Ministers. 

A  few  days  after  this  had  been  arranged,  in  the  interval  between  Lord 
Brentford's  invitation  and  Lord  Brentford's  dinner,  Phineas  encountered 
Mr.  Kennedy  so  closely  in  one  of  the  passages  of  the  House  that  it 
was  impossible  that  they  should  not  speak  to  each  other,  unless  they 
were  to  avoid  each  other  as  people  do  who  have  palpably  quarrelled. 
Phineas  saw  that  Mr.  Kennedy  was  hesitating,  and  therefore  took  the 
bull  by  the  horns.  Pie  greeted  his  former  friend  in  a  friendly  fashion, 
shaking  him  by  the  hand,  and  then  prepared  to  pass  on.  But  Mr. 
Kennedy,  though  he  had  hesitated  at  first,  now  detained  his  brother 
member.  "  Finn,"  he  said,  "  if  you  are  not  engaged  I  should  like  to 
speak  to  you  for  a  moment."  Phineas  was  not  engaged,  and  allowed 
himself  to  be  led  out  arm-in-arm  by  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
into  Westminster  Hall.  "  Of  course  you  know  what  a  terrible  thing  has 
happened  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy. 

"  Yes  ; —  I  have  heard  of  it,"  said  Phineas. 

"  Everybody  has  heard  of  it.     That  is  one  of  the  terrible  cruelties  of 
such  a  blow." 
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"  All  those  things  are  very  bad  of  course.  I  was  very  much  grieved, 
—  because  you  have  both  been  intimate  friends  of  mine." 

"  Yes  —  yes  ;  we  were.     Do  you  ever  see  her  now  ?  " 

"  Not  since  last  July, —  at  the  Duke's  party,  you  know." 

"  Ah,  yes  ; —  the  morning  of  that  day  was  the  last  on  which  I  spoke 
to  her.     It  was  then  she  left  me." 

"  I  am  going  to  dine  with  Lord  Brentford  to-morrow,  and  I  dare  say 
she  will  be  there." 

"  Yes  ; —  she  is  in  town.  I  saw  her  yesterday  in  her  father's  carriage. 
I  think  that  she  had  no  cause  to  leave  me." 

"  Of  course  I  cannot  say  anything  about  that  ? " 

"  I  think  she  had  no  cause  to  leave  me."  Phineas  as  he  heard  this 
could  not  but  remember  all  that  Lady  Laura  had  told  himself,  and 
thought  that  no  woman  had  ever  had  a  better  reason  for  leaving  her 
husband.     "There  were  things  I  did  not  like,  and  I  said  so." 

"  I  suppose  that  is  generally  the  way,"  replied  Phineas. 

"  But  surely  a  wife  should  listen  to  a  word  of  caution  from  her 
husband." 

"I  fancy  they  never  like  it,"  said  Phineas. 

"  But  are  we  all  of  us  to  have  all  that  we  like  ?  I  have  not  found  it 
so.  Or  would  it  be  good  for  us  if  we  had  ?  "  Then  he  paused  ;  but  as 
Phineas  had  no  further  remark  to  make,  he  continued  speaking  after 
they  had  walked  about  a  third  of  the  length  of  the  hall.  "  It  is  not  of 
my  own  comfort  I  am  thinikng  now  so  much  as  of  her  name  and  her 
future  conduct.  Of  course  it  will  in  every  sense  be  best  for  her  that 
she  should  come  back  to  her  husband's  roof." 

"Well ;  yes;  —  perhaps  it  would,"  said  Phineas. 

"  Has  she  not  accepted  that  lot  for  better  or  for  worse  ? "  said  Mr. 
Kennedy,  solemnly. 

"  But  incompatibility  of  temper,  you  know,  is  always, —  always  sup- 
posed   .     You.  understand  me  ?  " 

"  It  is  my  intention  that  she  should  come  back  to  me.  I  do  not  wish 
to  make  any  legal  demand  ; —  at  any  rate,  not  as  yet.  Will  you  consent 
to  be  the  bearer  of  a  message  from  me  both  to  herself  and  to  the  Earl  ?" 

Now  it  seemed  to  Phineas  that  of  all  the  messengers  whom  Mr. 
Kennedy  could  have  chosen  he  was  the  most  unsuited  to  be  a  Mercury 
in  this  cause, —  not  perceiving  that  he  had  been  so  selected  with  some 
craft,  in  order  that  Lady  Laura  might  understand  that  the  accusation 
against  her  was,  at  any  rate,  withdrawn,  which  had  named  Phineas  as 
her  lover.  He  paused  again  before  he  answered.  "  Of  course,"  he 
said,  "  I  should  be  most  willing  to  be  of  service,  if  it  were  possible. 
But  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  speak  to  the  Earl  about  it.  Though  I  am 
going  to  dine  with  him  I  don't  know  why  he  has  asked  me;  —  for  he 
and  I  are  on  very  bad  terms.  He  heard  that  stupid  story  about  the 
duel,  and  has  not  spoken  to  me  since." 

"  I  heard  that,  too,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy,  frowning  blackly  as  he  remem- 
bered his  wife's  duplicity. 

"  Everybody  heard  of  it.  But  it  has  made  such  a  difference  between 
him  and  me,  that  I  don't  think  I  can  meddle.  Send  for  Lord  Chiltern, 
and  speak  to  him." 

"  Speak  to  Chiltern  !  Never !  He  would  propably  strike  me  on 
the  head  with  his  club." 
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"  Call  on  the  Earl  yourself." 

"  I  did,  and  he  would  not  see  me." 

"Write  to  him." 

"  I  did,  and  he  sent  back  my  letter  unopened." 

"Write  to  her." 

"  I  did  ; —  and  she  answered  me,  saying  only  thus  :  '  Indeed,  indeed, 
it  cannot  be  so.'  But  it  must  be  so.  The  laws  of  God  require  it,  and 
the  laws  of  man  permit  it.  I  want  some  one  to  point  out  that  to  them 
more  softly  than  I  could  do  if  I  were  simply  to  write  to  that  effect. 
To  the  Earl,  of  course,  I  cannot  write  again."  The  conference  ended 
by  a  promise  from  Phineas  that  he  would,  if  possible,  say  a  word  to 
Lady  Laura. 

When  he  was  shown  into  Lord  Brentford's  drawing-room  he  found 
not  only  Lady  Laura  there  but  her  brother.  Lord  Brentford  was  not 
in  the  room.  Barrington  Erie  was  there,  and  so  also  were  Lord  and 
Lady  Cantrip. 

"  Is  not  your  father  going  to  be  here  ? "  he  said  to  Lady  Laura,  after 
their  first  greeting. 

"  We  live  in  that  hope,"  said  she,  "  and  do  not  at  all  know  why  he 
should  be  late.     What  has  become  of  him,  Oswald?" 

"  He  came  in  with  me  half  an  hour  ago,  and  I  suppose  he  does  not 
dress  as  quickly  as  I  do,"  said  Lord  Chiltern ;  upon  which  Phineas 
immediately  understood  that  the  father  and  the  son  were  reconciled, 
and  he  rushed  to  the  conclusion  that  Violet  and  her  lover  would  also 
soon  be  reconciled,  if  such  were  not  already  the  case.  He  felt  some 
remnant  of  a  soreness  that  it  should  be  so,  as  a  man  feels  where  his 
headache  has  been  when  the  real  ache  itself  has  left  him.  Then  the 
host  came  in  and  made  his  apologies.  "  Chiltern  kept  me  standing 
about,"  he  said,  "till  the  east  wind  had  chilled  me  through  and 
through.  The  only  charm  I  recognise  in  youth  is  that  it  is  impervious 
to  the  east  wind."  Phineas  felt  quite  sure  now  that  Violet  and  her 
lover  were  reconciled,  and  he  had  a  distinct  feeling  of  the  place  where 
the  ache  had  been.  Dear  Violet !  But,  after  all,  Violet  lacked  that 
sweet,  clinging,  feminine  softness  which  made  Mary  Flood  Jones  so 
pre-eminently  the  most  charming  of  her  sex.  The  Earl,  when  he  had 
repeated  his  general  apology,  especially  to  Lady  Cantrip,  who  was  the 
only  lady  present  except  his  daughter,  came  up  to  our  hero  and  shook 
him  kindly  by  the  hand.  He  took  him  up  to  one  of  the  windows  and 
then  addressed  him  in  a  voice  of  mock  solemnity. 

"  Stick  to  the  colonies,  young  man,"  he  said,  "  and  never  meddle 
with  foreign  affairs; — especially  not  at  Blankenberg." 

"  Never  again,  my  Lord  ; —  never  again." 

"  And  leave  all  questions  of  fire-arms  to  be  arranged  between  the 
Horse  Guards  and  the  War  Office.  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  about 
it  since  I  saw  you,  and  I  retract  a  part  of  what  I  said.  But  a  duel  is 
a  foolish  thing, —  a  very  foolish  thing.  Come;  —  here  is  dinner." 
And  the  Earl  walked  off  with  Lady  Cantrip,  and  Lord  Cantrip  walked 
off  with  Lady  Laura.  Barrington  Erie  followed,  and  Phineas  had  an 
opportunity  of  saying  a  word  to  his  friend,  Lord  Chiltern,  as  they  went 
down  together. 

"  It's  all  right  between  you  and  your  father  ?  " 
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"Yes; — after  a  fashion.  There  is  no  knowing  how  long  it  will 
last.  He  wants  me  to  do  three  things,  and  I  won't  do  any  one  of 
them." 

"  What  are  the  three  ? " 

"  To  go  into  Parliament,  to  be  an  owner  of  sheep  and  oxen,  and  to  hunt 
in  his  own  county.  I  should  never  attend  the  first,  I  should  ruin  my- 
self with  the  second,  and  I  should  never  get  a  run  in  the  third."  But 
there  was  not  a  word  said  about  his  marriage. 

There  were  only  seven  who  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  the  six  were  all 
people  with  whom  Phineas  was  or  had  been  on  most  intimate  terms. 
Lord  Cantrip  was  his  official  chief,  and,  since  that  connection  had 
existed  between  them,  Lady  Cantrip  had  been  very  gracious  to  him. 
She  quite  understood  the  comfort  which  it  was  to  her  husband  to  have 
under  him,  as  his  representative  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  man 
whom  he  could  thoroughly  trust  and  like,  and  therefore  she  had  used 
her  woman's  arts  to  bind  Phineas  to  her  lord  in  more  than  mere  official 
bondage.  She  had  tried  her  skill  also  upon  Laurence  Fitzgibbon, — 
but  altogether  in  vain.  He  had  eaten  her  dinners  and  accepted  her 
courtesies,  and  had  given  for  them  no  return  whatever.  But  Phineas 
had  possessed  a  more  grateful  mind,  and  had  done  all  that  had  been 
required  of  him  ;  —  had  done  all  that  had  been  required  of  him  till 
there  had  come  that  terrible  absurdity  in  Ireland.  "  I  knew  very  well 
what  sort  of  things  would  happen  when  they  brought  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Monk  into  the  Cabinet,"  Lady  Cantrip  had  said  to  her  husband. 

But  though  the  party  was  very  small,  and  though  the  guests  were  all 
his  intimate  friends,  Phineas  suspected  nothing  special  till  an  attack 
was  made  upon  him  as  soon  as  the  servants  had  left  the  room.  This 
was  done  in  the  presence  of  the  two  ladies,  and,  no  doubt,  had  been 
preconcerted.  There  was  Lord  Cantrip  there,  who  had  already  said 
much  to  him,  and  Barrington  Erie,  who  had  said  more  even  than  Lord 
Cantrip.  Lord  Brentford,  himself  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  opened 
the  attack  by  asking  whether  it  was  actually  true  that  Mr.  Monk  meant 
to  go  on  with  his  motion.  Barrington  Erie  asserted  that  Mr.  Monk 
positively  would  do  so.  "  And  Gresham  will  oppose  it  ?  "  asked  the 
Earl.  "  Of  course  he  will,"  said  Barrington.  "  Of  course  he  will,"  said 
Lord  Cantrip.  "  I  know  what  I  should  think  of  him  if  he  did  not," 
said  Lady  Cantrip.  "  He  is  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  be  forced 
into  a  thing,"  said  Lady  Laura.  Then  Phineas  knew  pretty  well  what 
was  coming  on  him. 

Lord  Brentford  began  again  by  asking  how  many  supporters  Mr. 
Monk  would  have  in  the  House.  "That  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
courage  which  the  Conservatives  may  have,"  said  Barrington  Erie. 
"If  they  dare  to  vote  for  a  thoroughly  democratic  measure,  simply  for 
the  sake  of  turning  us  out,  it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  they  may  suc- 
ceed." "  But  of  our  own  people  ? "  asked  Lord  Cantrip.  "  You  had 
better  inquire  that  of  Phineas  Finn,"  said  Barrington.  And  then  the 
attack  was  made. 

Our  hero  had  a  bad  half  hour  of  it,  though  many  words  were  said 
which  must  have  gratified  him  much.  They  all  wanted  to  keep  him, — 
so  Lord  Cantrip  declared,  "  except  one  or  two  whom  I  could  name,  and 
who  are  particularly  anxious  to  wear  his  shoes,"  said  Barrington,  think- 
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ing  that  certain  reminiscences  of  Phineas  with  regard  to  Mr.  Bonteen 
and  others  might  operate  as  strongly  as  any  other  consideration  to  make 
him  love  his  place.  Lord  Brentford  declared  that  he  could  not  un- 
derstand it, —  that  he  should  find  himself  lost  in  amazement  if  such  a 
man  as  his  young  friend  allowed  himself  to  be  led  into  the  outer  wilder- 
ness by  such  an  ignis-fatuus  of  light  as  this.  Lord  Cantrip  laid  down 
the  unwritten  traditional  law  of  Government  officials  very  plainly.  A 
man  in  office, —  in  an  office  which  really  imposed  upon  him  as  much 
work  as  he  could  possibly  do  with  credit  to  himself  or  his  cause, —  was 
dispensed  from  the  necessity  of  a  conscience  with  reference  to  other 
matters.  It  was  for  Sir  Walter  Morrison  to  have  a  conscience  about 
Irish  tenant-right,  as  no  doubt  he  had, —  just  as  Phineas  Finn  had  a 
conscience  about  Canada,  and  Jamaica,  and  the  Cape.  Barrington 
Erie  was  very  strong  about  parties  in  general,  and  painted  the  comforts 
of  official  position  in  glowing  colours.  But  I  think  that  the  two  ladies 
were  more  efficacious  than  even  their  male  relatives  in  the  arguments 
which  they  used.  "  We  have  been  so  happy  to  have  you  among  us," 
said  Lady  Cantrip,  looking  at  him  with  beseeching,  almost  loving  eyes. 
0  Mr.  Finn  knows,"  said  Lady  Laura,  "  that  since  he  first  came  into 
Parliament  I  have  alway  believed  in  his  success,  and  I  have  been  very 
proud  to  see  it."  "  We  shall  weep  over  him,  as  over  a  fallen  angel,  if 
he  leaves  us,"  said  Lady  Cantrip.  "  I  won't  say  that  I  will  weep,"  said 
Lady  Laura,  "  but  I  do  not  know  anything  of  the  kind  that  would  so 
truly  make  me  unhappy." 

What  was  he  to  say  in  answer  to  applications  so  flattering  and  so 
pressing  ?  He  would  have  said  nothing,  had  that  been  possible,  but 
he  felt  himself  obliged  to  reply.  He  replied  very  weakly, —  of  course, 
not  justifying  himself,  but  declaring  that  as  he  had  gone  so  far  he  must 
go  further.  He  must  vote  for  the  measure  now.  Both  his  chief  and 
Barrington  Erie  proved,  or  attempted  to  prove,  thas  he  was  wrong  in 
this.  Of  course  he  would  not  speak  on  the  measure,  and  his  vote  for 
his  party  would  probably  be  allowed  to  pass  without  notice.  One  or 
two  newspapers  might  perhaps  attack  him  ;  but  what  public  man  cared 
for  such  attacks  as  those  ?  His  whole  party  would  hang  by  him,  and 
in  that  he  would  find  ample  consolation.  Phineas  could  only  say  that 
he  would  think  of  it ; —  and  this  he  said  in  so  irresolute  a  tone  of  voice 
that  all  the  men  then  present  believed  that  he  was  gained.  The  two 
ladies,  however,  were  of  a  different  opinion.  "  In  spite  of  anything 
that  anybody  may  say,  he  will  do  what  he  thinks  right  when  the  time 
comes,"  said  Laura  to  her  father  afterwards.  But  then  Lady  Laura 
had  been  in  love  with  him, —  was  perhaps  almost  in  love  with  him  still. 
"  I'm  afraid  he  is  a  mule,"  said  Lady  Cantrip  to  her  husband.  "  He's 
a  good  mule  up  a  hill  with  a  load  on  his  back,"  said  his  lordship. 
"  But  with  a  mule  there  always  comes  a  time  when  you  can't  manage 
him,"  said  Lady  Cantrip.  But  Lady  Cantrip  had  never  been  in  love 
with  Phineas. 

Phineas  found  a  moment,  before  he  left  Lord  Brentford's  house,  to 
say  a  word  to  Lady  Laura  as  to  the  commission  that  had  been  given 
to  him.  "  It  can  never  be,"  said  Lady  Laura,  shuddering ;  — "  never, 
never,  never." 

"  You  are  not  angry  with  me  for  speaking  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  no,—  not  if  he  told  you." 

"  He  made  me  promise  that  I  would." 

"  Tell  him  it  cannot  be.  Tell  him  that  if  he  has  any  instruction  to 
send  me  as  to  what  he  considers  to  be  my  duty,  I  will  endeavour  to 
comply,  if  that  duty  can  be  done  apart.  I  will  recognise  him  so  far, 
because  of  my  vow.  But  not  even  for  the  sake  of  my  vow,  will  I  en- 
deavour to  live  with  him.     His  presence  would  kill  me  !  " 

When  Phineas  repeated  this,  or  as  much  of  this  as  he  judged  to  be 
necessary,  to  Mr.  Kennedy  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  that  gentleman  re- 
plied that  in  such  case  he  would  have  no  alternative  but  to  seek  redress 
at  law.  "  I  have  done  nothing  to  my  wife,"  said  he,  "  of  which  I  need 
be  ashamed.  It  will  be  sad,  no  doubt,  to  have  all  our  affairs  bandied 
about  in  court,  and  made  the  subject  of  comment  in  newspapers,  but  a 
man  must  go  through  that,  or  worse  than  that,  in  the  vindication  of  his 
rights,  and  for  the  performance  of  his  duty  to  his  Maker."  That  very 
day  Mr.  Kennedy  went  to  his  lawyer,  and  desired  that  steps  might  be 
taken  for  the  restitution  to  him  of  his  conjugal  rights. 

( To  be  continued. ) 
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HALF  hidden  in  a  crimson-curtained  nook, 
Reclined  the  radiant  girl, 
Unconscious  that  I  bent  above  her  book, 
Until  —  I  kissed  a  curl. 

Then  with  a  blush  that  mocked  the  damask's  tinge, 

She  held  the  volume  up, 
And  showed  a  daisy's  faded  disk  and  fringe, 

And  one  pale  buttercup. 

Across  a  thousand  storm-swept  leagues  of  sea, 

The  delicate  things  had  sped  ; 
Since  they  had  fluttered  on  an  English  lea 

But  two  bright  moons  were  dead. 

Even  I,  a  jealous  heart,  forgave  the  dreams 

That  rapt  me  from  her  sight, — 
Ah  !  dearest,  well  I  knew  what  tender  gleams 

Pre-occupied  the  light. 
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Ere  her  lips  parted,  like  herself  entranced, 

I  saw  the  very  lawns 
O'er  which  her  gay  and  petted  childhood  danced 

In  trans-Atlantic  dawns. 

Soon  I  had  formed  a  picture  round  the  maid, 

All  sweet  with  English  tints, 
Where  truth  and  fancy,  she  and  Shakspeare's  shade, 

Supplied  me  all  the  hints. 

There  Chaucer's  favorites,  little  pink-tipped  stars, 

Strewed  every  field  and  lane, 
And  gorgeous  buttercups  seemed  fairy  cars 

Held  by  an  emerald  chain. 

There  with  its  golden  shield,  the  primrose  hid 

A  Puck  from  mortal  eyes  ; 
While  down  frail  shafts  of  grass  fleet  Ariels  slid, 
And  grasped  some  green-winged  prize. 

All  seasons  strangely  blended  in  the  view, 

October  walked  with  May, 
I  plucked  a  cowslip  wet  with  April  dew, 

And  basked  in  July's  hay. 

Now  in  the  wheat  I  marked  the  whitening  tops, 

Now  paced  some  moorland  brown, 
And  the  next  moment  in  a  hazel  copse 

Was  shaking  filberts  down. 

Thus  as  my  lithesome  fancy  ran  its  rounds, 

It  seemed  new  strength  to  win, 
Till  at  the  last  it  scorned  a  county's  bounds, 

And  took  all  England  in  ! 

I  heard  the  roar  of  all  her  furnace  blasts, 

I  saw  her  dales  and  downs, 
Her  mighty  cities  and  her  myriad  masts, 

Her  old  Cathedral  towns;  — 

And  from  the  hoary  cliffs  that  guard  her  strand, 

Beheld  with  reverence  meet, 
The  grave  majestic  Genius  of  the  Land, 

With  Ocean  at  his  feet. 

Not  yet  the  vision  from  my  soul  had  passed, 

When  for  a  second's  space, 
I  felt  a  touch,  as  if  the  breeze  had  cast 

A  rose-leaf  in  my  face. 

Far  off,  within  some  magic  mountain  dell, 

Lay  chained  the  frolic  South  ; 
And  therefore  of  the  deed  that  broke  the  spell, 

I  charge  —  a  woman's  mouth  ! 


LITTLE  BAREFOOT. 


From  the  German  of  Berthold  Auerbach, 
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CHAPTER  X. 
BUT   A   SINGLE  DANCE. 

CROW-ZACH,  who  now  recognised  Little  Barefoot,  handed  her 
down  a  glass  of  wine  from  the  platform  where  he  was  sitting. 
After  taking  a  sip  she  handed  it  back,  and  Crow-Zach  said :  "  If  you 
will  dance,  Amrei,  I  will  play  on  all  my  instruments  so  finely  that  the 
angels  will  come  down  from  heaven  and  join  in." 

"  Yes,  without  an  angel  comes  down  from  heaven  and  asks  me,  I 
shall  not  get  a  partner,"  Amrei  answered  half  playfully,  half  sadly,  and 
she  now  commenced  thinking  why  the  presence  of  a  forester  should  be 
required  at  the  dance.  She  pursued  this  train  of  thought  further : 
He  is  a  man  like  other  men,  even  if  he  does  wear  a  sabre,  and  before 
he  became  a  forester  he  was  certainly  a  lad  like  other  lads,  and  it  must 
be  torture  to  him  that  he  is  not  allowed  to  join  in  the  dance.  But  what 
does  that  concern  me  ?  I  am  forced  to  look  on,  too,  and  don't  get  any 
money  for  it. 

For  a  short  time  everything  went  on  quietly  and  measuredly  in  the 
dancing  hall,  for  the  "  English  Lady" — so  Agnes,  the  wife  of  the  mas- 
ter mason  Severin,  was  still  called  in  the  village  and  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood—  had  come  with  her  children  to  the  dance.  The  self-import- 
ant host  immediately  ordered  champagne,  and  brought  a  glass  for  the 
English  lady,  who  drank  to  the  health  of  the  young  pair,  and  after- 
wards knew  how  to  make  every  one  happy  with  a  kind  word.  In  the 
faces  of  all  the  guests,  there  was  a  beaming  expression  of  pleasure. 
Whenever  any  of  the  young  men  pledged  Agnes  in  a  full  glass,  she 
acknowledged  it  by  touching  her  own  to  her  lips,  and  the  old  women 
near  Little  Barefoot  could  not  exhaust  their  praise  of  the  English  lady, 
and  they  stood  up  long  before  she  came  to  them  to  greet  them  with  a 
few  kind  words.  And  when  Agnes  departed,  the  hilarity,  singing, 
dancing,  hurrahing,  and  stamping,  broke  out  with  fresh  vigor. 

The  head  servant  of  the  Rodel  farmer  came  up  to  Amrei,  and  she 
was  already  trembling  with  expectation  when  he  said  to  her : 

"  Here,  Little  Barefoot,  hold  my  pipe  till  I  am  through  dancing." 
And  many  young  girls  from  her  neighborhood  came  to  her,  and  from 
one  she  received  a  jacket,  and  from  others  a  cap,  a  neckerchief,  a 
house  key  ;  they  piled  up  everything  on  her,  and  with  every  dance  she 
became  more  heavily  laden.  She  still  looked  on  smiling,  but  nobody 
came.     Now  they  were  playing  a  waltz,  so  soft  that  you  felt  like  float- 
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ing  away  with  it.  And  now  a  hop,  and  who  could  stand  still  ?  Hei ! 
how  all  were  dancing  and  stamping  and  whirling,  how  they  all  panted 
with  pleasure  and  how  their  eyes  sparkled,  and  the  old  women  who 
were  sitting  in  the  corner  where  Amrei  stood,  complained  of  the  heat 
and  dust,  but  yet  none  of  them  went  home.  See  !  Amrei  starts  ;  her 
eyes  are  resting  on  a  handsome  young  man  who  is  walking  proudly 
about  through  the  confusion.  It  is  the  rider  who  met  her  this  morn- 
ing, and  whom  she  answered  so  pertly.  All  looks  are  directed  at  him 
as  he  moves  along,  his  left  hand  resting  on  his  hip,  while  his  right  holds 
a  silver-tipped  pipe,  and  his  silver  watch  chain  is  swaying  to  and  fro, 
and  how  beautiful  is  his  black  velvet  jacket,  and  his  broad  velvet  knee 
breeches,  and  his  red  vest !  But  more  beautiful  still  is  his  comely 
head,  with  its  curly  brown  hair.  His  forehead  is  as  white  as  snow,  but 
from  his  eyebrows  down  his  face  is  deeply  browned,  while  a  light  luxu- 
riant beard  covers  his  face  and  chin. 

"  He  is  certainly  from  the  city,"  said  one  of  the  old  women. 

"  What  heavenly  blue  eyes  !  "  said  another;  "  they  are  so  roguish  and 
yet  so  kind." 

"  I  wonder  where  he  is  from  ?  He  is  certainly  not  from  this  part  of 
the  country,"  said  a  third  ;  while  a  fourth  added: 

"  He  is  certainly  another  suitor  of  Amrei's." 

Little  Barefoot  was  startled.  What  could  they  mean  ?  How  could 
it  be  ?     She  soon  discovered  what  they  meant,  for  the  first  said  again : 

"  Then  I  pity  him,  for  the  Butter  Countess  makes  fools  of  all  the 
men." 

Yes,  the  Butter  Countess,  too,  was  named  Amrei. 

The  young  man  walked  several  times  about  the  hall,  glancing  about 
in  every  direction,  when  he  suddenly  stopped  not  far  from  Little  Bare- 
foot. He  beckoned  to  her ;  she  was  all  in  a  glow,  but  she  was  as  if 
chained  to  the  spot —  she  dared  not  move.  No,  he  certainly  beckoned 
to  some  one  behind  —  he  could  not  have  meant  her.  He  presses  on. 
Amrei  makes  room  for  him.     He  is  certainly  seeking  another. 

"  No,  I  want  you,"  said  the  young  man,  seizing  her  hand.  "Will 
you  ? " 

Amrei  cannot  speak.  But  what  is  the  use  of  it,  either  ?  She  quickly 
threw  all  she  was  holding  into  a  corner — jackets,  kerchiefs,  caps, 
tobacco  pipes,  and  house  keys.  She  is  all  ready.  And  the  young  man 
casts  a  thaler  up  to  the  musicians,  and  no  sooner  does  Crow-Zach  see 
Amrei  with  the  stranger  as  her  partner  than  he  blows  his  trumpet  till 
the  walls  tremble,  and  truly  no  music  could  sound  more  joyful  in  the 
ears  of  any  one  than  did  Crow-Zach's  trumpet  to  Amrei.  She  whirled 
about,  she  knew  not  how  ;  she  was  as  if  borne  away  by  the  touca  of 
the  stranger,  and  danced  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  any  one. 
They  danced  so  beautifully,  that  all  the  rest  stopped  of  their  own 
accord  and  gazed  at  them. 

"  We  are  alone,"  said  Amrei  as  she  danced,  and  she  felt  the  warm 
breath  of  her  partner  as  he  answered  : 

"  Oh,  that  we  were  alone,  alone  in  the  world !  Why  can  we  not 
dance  life  away  thus?" 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Amrei,  "  as  if  we  were  two  doves  flying  in 
the  air.     Away,  away,  into  the  distant  sky  !  "     "  And  away  !  "  shouted 
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the  youth,  dancing  with  renewed  vigor,  and  "  Away  !  "  answered  Amrei. 
They  danced  on  with  increasing  joy,  till  Amrei  said :  "  Tell  me,  has 
the  music  stopped ?  Are  the  musicians  still  playing?  I  cannot  hear 
them  any  more." 

"They  are  still  playing.     Do  you  not  hear  it?" 

"  Yes  ;  now  I  hear  it,"  said  Amrei,  and  paused,  from  which  her 
partner  became  aware  that  the  happy  excitement  had  nearly  exhausted 
her. 

The  stranger  led  Amrei  to  the  refreshment  table  and  helped  her,  but 
without  letting  go  her  hand.  He  touched  the  Swedish  ducat  pendant 
from  her  necklace,  and  said :     "It  has  a  good  resting  place." 

"  It  came,  too,  from  a  good  hand,"  said  Little  Barefoot.  "  I  received 
it  as  a  gift  when  I  was  a  small  child." 

"  From  a  relation  ?  " 

"  No,  the  lady  is  not  related  to  me." 

"You  are  fond  of  dancing,  it  appears." 

"  Oh,  how  fond  !  Only  think  how  much  I  have  to  dance  during  the 
whole  year  without  any  music.     Now  I  enjoy  it  the  more." 

"  You  look  as  round  as  a  ball,"  said  the  stranger  playfully.  "  They 
must  feed  you  well." 

Amrei  answered  quickly  :  "Food  is  nothing,  appetite  is  everything." 

The  stranger  nodded,  and  after  a  pause  said  half  inquiringly :  "  You 
are  the  daughter  of  the  farmer  of ?  " 

"  No,  I  am  a  servant,"  answered  Amrei,  looking  him  firmly  in  the 
eyes.  His  own  half  fell,  his  eyelids  trembled,  but  he  recovered  himself 
and  returned  her  gaze.  This  contest  and  victory  in  his  beautiful  eyes 
were  a  true  expression  of  what  was  passing  in  his  mind  ;  he  was  almost 
on  the  point  of  leaving  the  young  girl,  yet  with  an  effort,  and  as  if  in 
spite  of  himself,  he  said : 

"  Come,  let  us  have  one  dance  more." 

He  held  her  hand  firmly,  and  they  entered  into  the  dance  again,  but 
more  quietly.  They  both  felt  that  the  ecstacy  of  the  former  dance  was 
gone,  and  with  this  feeling  Amrei  said  : 

"  Still  we  have  been  happy  together  even  if  we  should  never  meet 
again,  and  though  we  do  not  know  each  other's  name." 

The  young  man  assented,  saying :  "  Indeed  we  have."  Amrei  in  em- 
barrassment bit  the  ribbon  of  her  plait,  and  said  after  a  pause : 

"What  you  once  have  had,  no  one  can  ever  take  from  you,  and  who- 
ever you  may  be,  do  not  regret  having  given  a  pleasure  to  a  poor  girl 
which  will  last  her  for  life." 

"  I  do  not  regret  it,"  said  her  partner ;  "  but  you  must  regret  having 
given  me  so  curt  a  retort  this  morning." 

"Indeed  you  are  right,"  said  Amrei;  and  her  partner  asked  : 

"  Will  you  walk  out  with  me  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Do  you  trust  me  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  But  won't  your  family  object  ?  " 

"I  have  no  one  to  answer  but  myself.     I  am  an  orphan." 

Hand  in  hand  they  left  the  dancing  hall.  Little  Barefoot  heard  a 
whispering  behind  her  as  she  went  out,  and  she  kept  her  eyes  cast  on 
the  floor.     She  feared  that  she  had  gone  too  far. 
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Out  in  the  open  wheat-fields,  where  the  first  ears  had  scarcely  ap- 
peared and  were  yet  half  concealed  in  the  shoots,  the  two  looked  silently 
at  each  other.  For  some  time  not  a  word  was  spoken  until  the  young 
man  asked,  half  soliloquizing : 

"  I  would  like  to  know  how  it  happens  that  one  can  become  —  I  do 
not  know  how  —  so  intimate  at  first  sight.  How  can  one  read  what  is 
written  in  the  face  ? " 

"  There,  we  have  freed  a  lost  soul ! "  cried  Amrei ;  "  for  you  know 
that  when  two  think  alike  at  the  same  moment  a  soul  is  saved,  and  I 
was  just  thinking  what  you  said." 

"  Ah  ?  and  do  you  know  why  it  is  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  ? " 

"  Why  not  ?     See,  I  have  been  a  goose-keeper, " 

At  these  words  the  young  man  trembled,  but  he  pretended  that  some- 
thing had  flown  into  his  eye  and  rubbed  it,  while  Little  Barefoot  went 
on  boldly : 

"  See,  when  one  sits  all  alone  in  the  fields,  a  hundred  things  float 
through  the  mind,  and  there  come  wonderful  thoughts,  and  then  this 
became  clear  to  me  ; — only  pay  attention,  and  you  too  will  find  it  so. 
Every  fruit  tree  —  if  you  look  at  it  as  a  whole  —  looks  just  like  the 
fruit  it  bears.  Look  at  the  apple  tree  with  its  round  outline,  does  it 
not  look  like  the  apple  itself?  And  so  with  the  pear  tree  and  the 
cherry  tree.  Only  compare  them  ;  look  at  the  cherry  tree,  for  instance, 
what  a  long  stem  it  has,  just  like  the  cherry  itself.  And  so  I  think, 
too " 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  Do  not  laugh  at  me.  As  the  fruit  trees  resemble  the  fruit  they 
bear,  so  it  seems  to  be  with  men,  and  you  can  discover  it  at  once,  ex- 
cept that  the  trees  have  always  their  honest  faces,  but  men  disfigure 
theirs.     But  am  I  not  talking  nonsense  ?  " 

"  No,  you  have  not  tended  the  geese  in  vain,"  said  the  young  man, 
with  strangely  mingled  emotion.  "  I  like  to  hear  you  talk,  and  I  would 
dearly  like  to  give  you  a  kiss,  if  I  thought  it  was  not  wrong." 

Little  Barefoot  trembled  ;  she  stooped  to  break  a  flower,  but  did  not 
do  it.     A  long  pause  ensued,  and  the  young  man  at  last  said  : 

"  We  shall  probably  never  see  each  other  again,  therefore  it  is  better 
as  it  is." 

Hand  in  hand  the  two  went  back  into  the  dancing  hall.  And  now 
they  danced  again  without  speaking  a  word,  and  when  it  was  over  he 
conducted  her  to  the  table  and  said  :  "  I  will  now  say  farewell.  First 
take  a  breathing  spell,  and  then  a  glass  of  wine." 

He  handed  her  a  glass,  and  when  she  put  it  down  he  said  :  "  You 
1  must  drink  it  all,  for  my  sake,  to  the  very  bottom." 

Amrei  drank  until  she  emptied  the  glass,  and  when  she  looked  up 
the  stranger  had  disappeared.  Going  down  in  front  of  the  house,  she 
saw  him  riding  away  on  his  gray  horse,  but  he  did  not  look  round. 

The  mist  had  drawn  its  veil  across  the  valley,  the  sun  had  already 
set,  and  Little  Barefoot  said  meditatively  : 

"  I  wish  it  never  would  be  to-morrow,  but  always  to-day,  to-day  !  "  And 
she  stood  lost  in  reverie.    Night  came  quickly  on  ;  the  sickle  moon  shone 
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already  above  the  mountain,  and  not  far  from  it  towards  Haldenbrunn 
shone  the  evening  star.  One  little  Berne  wagon  after  another  was 
driving  off.  Little  Barefoot  kept  near  the  Rodel  carriage,  to  which  the 
horses  had  just  been  harnessed.  Rosel  came  up  and  told  her  brother 
that  she  had  promised  the  young  men  and  girls  of  the  village  to  go 
home  with  them,  and  that  of  course  he  could  not  think  of  driving  home 
alone  with  Little  Barefoot.  The  little  Berne  wagon  rattled  away.  Rosel 
must  have  seen  Little  Barefoot,  although  she  pretended  she  did  not,  and 
Little  Barefoot  walked  out  again  on  the  road  which  the  stranger  had 
taken.  Where  could  he  have  gone  ?  How  many  hundred  hamlets  and 
villages  were  scattered  along  this  road,  and  who  could  say  to  which  of 
them  he  was  going  ?  She  came  to  the  place  where  he  had  first  greeted 
her  in  the  morning,  and  repeated  aloud  the  words  he  had  spoken.  She 
sat  clown  again  behind  the  hazel  bush  where  she  had  slept  and  dreamed 
in  the  morning.  A  gold-hammer  was  sitting  on  a  slender  twig,  and  its 
six  notes  sounded  exactly  like  "  What-are-you-doing-still  here  ?  What- 
are-you-doing-still  here  ?  "  Little  Barefoot  had  to-day  passed  through  a 
whole  life's  history.  Could  it  then  be  but  a  single  day  ?  She  went 
back  again  to  the  dancing  room,  and  did  not  enter,  but  went  nearly 
half  the  distance  homeward  towards  Haldenbrunn,  and  then  turned  back. 
She  did  not  seem  able  to  tear  herself  away  from  the  spot  where  she  had 
been  so  happy,  saying  as  an  excuse  to  herself,  that  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  go  home  by  herself.  She  determined  to  go  home  in  company 
with  the  lads  and  girls  of  her  own  village.  When  she  came  back  in 
front  of  the  inn  at  Endringen,  many  of  them  had  already  assembled 
there.  The  only  greeting  they  gave  her  was,  "  So?  You  here  too,  Little 
Barefoot?"  There  was  much  hurrying  about,  for  many  who  had  been 
anxious  to  go  home  had  commenced  to  dance  again  in  the  hall  above,  and 
young  men  from  other  villages  also  came  and  begged  them  to  remain, 
if  only  for  this  one  dance.  They  succeeded,  and  Little  Barefoot  went 
up  with  them,  but  only  to  look  on.  At  last  the  word  was  given — "  He 
who  dances  now  will  be  left  behind."  After  much  trouble  and  con- 
fusion the  whole  Haldenbrunn  party  was  assembled  in  front  of  the 
house.  A  part  of  the  band  accompanied  them  to  the  edge  of  the 
village,  and  many  a  father  of  a  family  was  awakened  by  the  noise  and 
looked  out  of  the  window,  and  now  and  then  some  former  companion 
who  had  married  and  settled  here,  and  did  not  attend  the  dance  any 
more,  came  to  the  window  and  cried,  "  Good  luck  be  with  you  !  " 

The  night  was  dark.  Many  carried  pine  torches,  and  the  young 
men  who  had  them  brandished  them  in  the  air  and  shouted.  But 
scarcely  had  the  band  left  them,  and  they  were  but  a  short  distance 
from  Endringen,  when  the  cry  was  :  "The  torches  only  dazzle."  Two 
furloughed  soldiers  who,  in  full  uniform,  were  with  the  party,  were  es- 
pecially opposed  to  the  torches.  The  torches  were  thrown  into  a  ditch. 
And  now  the  party  broke  up  in  groups.  One  would  call  to  another 
and  be  answered  from  a  distance.  Rosel  was  escorted  by  the  son  of 
the  Kappel  farmer,  but  he  had  scarcely  left  her  when  she  said  to  a  friend, 
in  a  loud  voice  :  "  I  don't  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him." 
Some  of  the  young  men  began  to  sing,  and  others  joined  in,  but  there 
was  no  unanimity,  for  the  soldiers  wished  to  sing  their  new  songs. 
There  was  frequently  loud  laughter,  for  one  of  the  soldiers  was  the 
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grandson  of  the  merry  Brosi,  and  he  perpetrated  all  sorts  of  jokes, 
among  other  things  insisting  that  the  tailor  George,  who  was  one  of 
the  party,  should  act  as  guard.  And  now  the  singing  broke  out  afresh, 
and  this  time  in  accord,  for  the  chorus  was  full  and  clear. 

Little  Barefoot  walked  a  good  distance  behind  the  party  from  her 
village.  They  let  her  do  as  she  liked,  and  could  not  have  pleased  her 
better.  She  was  near  her  friends  and  yet  alone,  and  she  would  often 
look  about  at  the  fields  and  forest ;  how  wonderfully  strange  they  ap- 
peared in  the  night,  and  yet  how  familiar!  The  whole  world  had  be- 
come as  strange  to  her  as  herself.  And  as  she  went  on,  step  by  step, 
as  if  forced  along  unconscious  that  she  was  moving,  so  her  thoughts 
wandered  unconsciously  ;  they  ran  on  so  that  she  could  grasp  nothing 
and  follow  nothing  ;  she  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter  with  her. 
Her  cheeks  glowed  as  if  each  star  in  the  belt  of  heaven  were  a  beaming 
sun.  Now,  as  if  it  had  been  started  by  her  own  desire,  the  party  in 
the  distance  began  the  song  which  had  been  on  her  lips  in  the  morn- 
ing: 

"  There  were  two  lovers  in  Allgaii, 
And  they  loved  each  other  so  dear,  so  dear. 

"  But  the  lover  he  went  off  to  the  wars, — 
Oh,  when  wilt  thou  come  again  to  me  ? 

"  Oh,  that  I  can  never  tell  to  thee, 
The  year,  the  day,  or  \.  ..en  the  hour." 

And  now  the  serenade  song  was  sun  •,  and  Amrei  joined  in  from  the 
distance  : 

"  Good  night,  dear  love,  a  sweet  good  night ! 
When  the  world  is  lost  in  sleep, 
No  rest  my  heart  may  keep, 
But  sighs  for  thee. 

"  Good  night,  dear  love,  a  sweet  good  night ! 
For  thee  the  sun  shall  shine, 
Though  a  dreary  fate  be  mine, 
Till  I  return. 

"  When  I  return,  'tis  straight  to  thee- 
O  the  joy  when  we  shall  meet ! 
Thy  lips  all  kisses  sweet, 
For  thou  art  mine. 

"  Thou  art  mine  and  I  am  thine, 
And  thou  ne'er  shalt  rue  the  day 
When  thy  heart  did  steal  away 
To  gladden  mine." 

They  at  last  reached  the  village,  and  group  after  group  fell  away. 
But  Little  Barefoot  stood  a  long  time  thinking  and  dreaming  by  her 
old  home  near  the  mountain  ash.  She  wished  to  go  in  and  tell  Marann 
everything,  but  then  changed  her  mind.  Why  should  she  disturb  her 
repose,  and  for  what  purpose  ?  She  went  quietly  home  and  found  all 
fast  asleep. 

As  she  entered  the  house  everything  appeared  more  strange  to  her 
than  before,  so  strange  that  it  seemed  she  did  not  belong  there.     "Why 
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are  you  coming  home  again  ?  What  do  you  want  here  ? "  There  was 
a  strange  question  for  her  in  every  sound,  when  the  hound  bayed,  or 
the  steps  creaked,  or  the  cow  lowed  in  the  stable, —  all  asked  the  same 
question  :  "  Who  is  this  coming  home  ?  Who  is  she  ?  "  When  she 
finally  reached  her  chamber,  she  sat  down  and  gazed  at  the  light,  then 
suddenly  starting  up,  she  seized  the  lamp  and  went  to  the  looking  glass, 
and  saw  her  own  face  reflected  there,  and  she  asked  herself:  "  Who 
can  this  be  ?  And  so  he  saw  you,  and  so  you  look,"  was  her  second 
thought.  "  Something  about  .you  must  have  pleased  him,  or  why  would 
he  have  noticed  you  so?"  A  quiet  feeling  of"  satisfaction  arose  in  her, 
enhanced  still  more  by  the  thought :  "  You,  too,  have  been  treated  like 
a  person  of  importance,  while  before  this  you  only  waited  on  and 
served  others.  Good  night,  Amrei ;  this  has  been  a  great  day  for 
you  !  "  But  this  day  must  at  last  have  its  end.  It  was  past  mid-night, 
and  Little  Barefoot  carefully  removed  piece  after  piece  of  her  clothing. 
"  Listen,  there  is  the  music  still,  sounding  like  a  sweet  waltz  !  "  She 
opened  the  window.  There  was  no  sound  of  music,  it  was  only  in  her 
mind.  Below,  near  Black  Marann's,  the  cock  was  already  crowing,  the 
frogs  were  croaking,  the  approaching  steps  of  men  on  the  road  could  be 
heard ;  they  were  probably  the  last  who  had  left  the  wedding,  and  their 
steps  sounded  so  loud  in  the  night.  The  young  geese  were  cackling  in 
their  coops.  Yes,  the  geese  sleep  only  for  an  hour,  whether  it  be  day 
or  night.  The  trees  stand  still  and  motionless.  How  differently  a 
tree  looks  at  night  from  what  it  does  in  the  day  time.  Such  a  dark 
heavy  mass,  like  a  giant  wrapped  in  his  mantle.  But  what  life  there  is 
in  that  motionless  tree.  What  a  world  it  is  in  which  such  things  are ! 
Not  a  breath  of  air  is  stirring,  ai  d  yet  there  is  a  sound  like  the  drop- 
ping of  water  from  the  trees  j  it  must  be  the  caterpillars  and  chaffers 
falling  down.  A  quail  sounds  its  note  ;  it  must  be  the  one  that  is  caged 
at  the  inn.  She  does  not  know  that  it  is  night.  And  see,  the  evening 
star,  which  at  sunset  was  far  below  the  moon,  is  now  close  above  it,  and 
the  longer  you  gaze  at  it  the  brighter  it  shines.  Does  it  indeed  feel 
the  look  of  man  ?  Hush ;  listen  how  the  nightingale  trills  its  deep, 
passionate  song  ;  can  it  be  but  a  single  bird  ?  And  now  Amrei  shud- 
ders. As  the  clock  strikes  one,  a  tile  slides  from  the  roof  and  falls 
clattering  to  the  ground.  Amrei  trembles  as  if  she  saw  a  ghost,  but 
she  overcame  the  fear  in  order  to  listen  for  a  short  time  longer  to  the 
nightingale ;  then  she  closed  the  window.  A  moth,  which  with  its 
many  wings  looks  like  a  flying  caterpillar,  has  flown  into  the  room  and 
flutters  about  the  light, —  now  drawn  and  now  repelled, —  so  gray  and 
fearful.     Amrei  catches  it  at  last  and  throws  it  out  of  the  window. 

While  she  was  laying  her  cap,  collar,  and  jacket  away  in  the  chest, 
she  involuntarily  picked  up  an  old  copy  book  which  she  had  kept,  and 
read  in  it,  she  did  not  know  why,  many  different  sentences.  How  stiffly 
and  carefully  they  are  written.  Yes,  she  might  feel  encouraged  by 
these  leaves  to  think  that  she  had  once  had  a  Past,  though  now  it 
appeared  that  everything  had  vanished. 

But  now,  "  Away  to  bed,"  she  cried  ;  but  first  with  the  thoughtfulness 
of  her  nature  she  undid  all  the  ribbons,  and  when  she  came  across  a  knot 
she  did  not  cease  working  with  her  fingers  and  teeth  till  she  had 
unloosed  it.     She  never  in  her  life  had  cut   a  knot  in  two  ;  and  not 
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even  now  in  her  great  agitation  did  her  love  of  order  desert  her,  and 
she  succeeded  in  unloosing  knots  apparently  inextricable.  Finally,  she 
carefully  extinguished  the  light  and  got  into  bed  ;  but  finding  no  rest, 
she  quickly  sprang  up  again  and  leaned  out  of  the  open  window,  gazing 
into  the  dark  night  and  at  the  glimmering  stars,  and  out  of  pure  modesty 
covering  her  neck  and  bosom  with  her  hands. 

Ah,  what  a  reverie  was  this  !  so  free,  so  expressionless,  so  aimless, 
yet  comprehending  everything, —  a  glimpse  of  life,  and  death,  and 
eternity. 

In  the  soul  of  this  humble  girl,  in  her  garret  chamber,  an  infinite  life 
was  born, —  all  the  sublimity  and  blessedness  that  man  can  experience  ; 
and  this  emotion  asked  not  who  is  it  that  created  me,  for  the  eternal 
stars  burst  forth  in  splendor  over  the  lowliest  hut. 

A  gust  of  wind  blew  the  window  to  with  a  noise,  and  awakened 
Amrei ;  she  did  not  know  how  she  had  gone  to  bed,  and  now  it  was 
day. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

IN    LOVE. 

"  Nor  fire  nor  coal  so  fiercely  glows, 
As  hidden  love  that  no  one  knows." 

Thus  Amrei  sang  in  the  morning  as  she  stood  before  the  kitchen  fire, 
while  all  in  the  house  were  still  asleep. 

The  stable  boy,  who  had  just  fed  the  horses,  came  into  the  kitchen  to 
get  a  coal  for  his  pipe. 

"What  are  you  doing  up  so  early, —  before  the  sparrows  are  chirp- 
ing ?  " 

"  I  am  making  a  feed  for  the  cow  that  has  just  calved,"  Little  Bare- 
foot answered,  stirring  the  meal  and  bran  together  without  looking 
round. 

"  The  head  servant  and  I  were  searching  for  you  at  the  dance  last 
night,  but  you  could  nowhere  be  found,"  said  the  stable  boy.  "  It  is 
my  belief  that  you  did  not  wish  to  dance  at  all.  You  were  satisfied 
that  the  stranger  prince  should  make  a  fool  of  you." 

"  He  is  no  prince,  and  he  has  not  made  a  fool  of  me.  And  if  he 
were,  I  would  rather  be  made  a  fool  of  by  a  man  like  him  than  be 
thought  well  of  by  you  and  the  head  servant." 

"  But  why  did  he  not  tell  you  who  he  was  ? " 

"  Because  I  did  not  ask  him,"  Little  Barefoot  answered. 

The  stable  boy  got  off  a  poor  joke  and  laughed  at  it  himself;  for 
there  are  people  who  find  wit  in  the  silliest  remark.  Little  Barefoot's 
face  became  crimson  from  the  glow  of  anger  as  well  as  the  heat  of  the 
fire.     She  set  her  teeth  as  she  said  : 

"  I  will  tell  you  what.  You  know  your  own  character,  and  I  cannot 
prevent  your  having  no  respect  for  yourself,  but  what  I  can  and  will  do 
is  to  make  you  show  respect  for  me.  Bear  this  in  mind.  And  now 
leave  the  kitchen  ;  you  have  no  business  here,  and  if  you  do  not  go  at 
once  I  will  use  means  to  make  you." 

"  Will  you  wake  the  master  and  mistress  ? " 
44 
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"  That  is  unnecessary,"  cried  Little  Barefoot,  seizing  a  brand  which 
scattered  sparks.    "Away!  or  I  will  make  you." 

The  stable  boy  sneaked  away  with  suppressed  laughter.  But  Little 
Barefoot  tucked  herself  up,  and  sighing  deeply  went  with  the  smoking 
feed  to  the  stable. 

The  cow  appeared  to  be  thankful  that  she  was  thought  of  at  such 
an  early  hour ;  she  lowed  softly,  and  stopped  several  times  in  drinking 
to  turn  her  great  eyes  on  Little- Barefoot. 

"  Yes,  now  I  shall  be  much  questioned  and  abused,"  said  she  to  her- 
self.    "  But  what  matters  it  ?" 

Going  with  her  milk  pail  to  another  cow  she  sang : 

"  Turn,  turn,  brindle  cow,     • 
Turn  quickly  round  to  me. 
Were  I  to  go  and  marry, 
Who'd  then  attend  to  thee  ?  " 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  you  silly  thing,"  she  added,  as. if  rebuking 
herself.  She  now  completed  her  work  in  silence.  Gradually  the  house 
awoke,  and  no  sooner  was  Rosel  up  than  she  ran  after  Little  Barefoot 
to  scold  her,  for  she  had  lost  a  beautiful  kerchief.  She  insisted  that 
she  had  given  it  to  Little  Barefoot  to  take  care  of,  but  that  she,  be- 
witched by  the  stranger,  had  thrown  everything  away  when  he  had 
asked  her  to  dance,  and  who  knew  whether  he  was  not  a  thief  who  had 
stolen  his  horse  and  his  clothes,  and  who  would  be  brought  in  to-morrow 
in  chains,  and  it  was  shameful  the  way  Little  Barefoot  had  acted  at  the 
dance,  and  that  she  ought  to  be  careful,  for  Enzian-Valentine  had  said, 
when  the  hen  crows  like  a  cock  there  will  be  falling  weather  and  mis- 
fortune. She  had  taken  her  for  the  first  and  last  time  to  the  dance ; 
her  eyes  had  almost  dropped  out  of  her  head  for  shame  that  she  was 
obliged  to  admit  that  such  a  person  served  in  her  house.  If  her  sister- 
in-law  had  not  control  there,  and  if  she  had  her  own  way,  this  goose- 
tender  would  not  remain  in  the  house  a  moment  longer. 

Little  Barefoot  took  it  all  quietly,  for  she  had  made  up  her  mind  what 
to  expect,  and  had  also  resolved  how  to  act :  whoever  abused  her  she 
would  answer  with  silence,  whoever  ridiculed  her  would  receive  a  sharp 
answer.  Although  she  had  not  a  flaming  brand  at  hand,  she  had  a  look 
and  a  tongue  which  would  serve  the  same  purpose. 

Little  Barefoot  constantly  told  Black  Marann  how  Rosel  treated  her, 
and  since  she  was  not  able  to  do  so  at  the  house,  here  she  was  at  liberty 
and  denounced  Rosel  bitterly.  But  then  recollecting  herself  again,  she 
said : 

"  Ah,  that  is  very  wrong.  It  will  make  me  wicked,  too,  using  such 
language." 

But  Marann  consoled  her:  "That  you  speak  so  of  her  is  proper.  You 
know  that  when  we  see  anything  loathsome  we  must  reject  it,  or  it 
would  make  us  sick ;  and  so  also  when  we  see  and  hear  and  feel  any- 
thing wrong,  we  must  speak  out  against  it, —  our  souls  must  reject  it, 
otherwise  we  will  become  bad,  too." 

Little  Barefoot  was  obliged  to  laugh  at  Black  Marann's  strange 
words  of  consolation. 

Day  after  day  passed  in  the  usual  way  as  soon  as  the  wedding  and 
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dance,  and  all  that  had  happened  at  them,  were  forgotten.  But  Little 
Barefoot  felt  a  continued  longing  that  she  could  not  repress. 

It  was  well  that  she  had  confided  everything  to  Black  Marann.  "  I 
think  I  committed  a  sin  in  being  so  happy  there,"  she  said  once,  com- 
plaining. 

"  Against  whom  have  you  sinned  ? " 

"I  think  God  is  punishing  me  for  it." 

"  Oh,  child,  how  can  you  speak  so  ?  God  loves  us  as  his  children. 
Is  there  a  greater  pleasure  for  parents  than  to  see  their  children  happy  ? 
The  father  and  mother  who  see  their  children  dancing  with  joy,  are 
made  happy  themselves.  And  remember,  too,  God  saw  you  when  you 
were  dancing,  and  was  pleased  to  see  you  happy,  and  your  parents  also 
saw  you,  and  they,  too,  were  happy.  Let  mortals  say  what  they  will. 
When  my  John  comes  home, —  he  can  dance  !  But  I  will  say  nothing 
more.  You  have  in  me  a  friend  who  does  you  justice,  and  what  do 
you  wish  more  ? " 

The  words  and  assurance  of  Black  Marann  were,  indeed,  a  comfort 
to  Little  Barefoot,  but  she  had  not  told  her  all.  It  was  not  only  the 
talk  about  her  that  worried  her,  but  it  was  no  longer  true  that  she  was 
satisfied  with  having  been  once  entirely  happy.  She  longed  to  see 
again  the  man  who  had  appeared  to  her  as  a  benefactor,  who  had 
wrought  such  a  change  in  her,  and  who  now  seemed  to  care  no  more 
about  her. 

Yes,  Little  Barefoot  was  greatly  changed.  She  could  not,  indeed,  be 
reproached  with  neglecting  her  work  in  any  particular,  but  a  deep  sad- 
ness took  complete  possession  of  her.  But  for  this  she  had  an  excuse 
that  might  be  considered  good  by  the  world.  Dami  had  not  yet  writ- 
ten a  line  from  America,  and  she  was  so  forgetful  on  one  occasion,  that 
she  said  to  Black  Marann  : 

"  There  is  some  truth  in  the  proverb,  that  if  you  put  fire  under  an 
empty  pot,  you  will  burn  a  poor  soul.  There  is  a  fire  burning  under 
my  heart,  and  my  poor  soul  is  consuming." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  Dami  does  not  write,  and  this  waiting  is  so  terrible.  There 
is  no  time  so  difficult  to  pass  as  that  of  waiting.  One  is  at  home  no 
longer  for  an  hour, —  for  a  minute.  You  can  abide  in  no  place,  but 
one  foot  is  always  lifted  to  depart." 

"  Ah,  my  child,  do  not  speak  so,"  cried  Marann.  "  Why  do  you  speak 
of  waiting  ?  Think  of  me.  I  am  waiting  patiently,  and  shall  wait  till 
my  last  hour,  and  never  give  it  up." 

In  her  perception  of  another's  pain,  Little  Barefoot's  sorrows  burst 
forth  into  tears ;  and  she  said :  "  I  am  so  unhappy  that  I  am  always 
thinking  now  on  death.  How  many  thousand  pails  of  water  have  I  to 
carry,  and  how  many  Sundays  yet  to  pass  ?  But  it  is  wrong  to  grieve 
so  much,  for  life  will  soon  have  an  end.  And  when  Rosel  scolds,  I 
think  to  myself:  Yes,  scold  away  now,  we  both  will  soon  be  dead,  and 
then  there  will  be  an  end  of  it.  Then  anxiety  comes  over  me  again, 
and  I  am  afraid  to  die.  When  I  lie  thus  and  think  how  it  will  be  when 
I  am  dead :  I  shall  hear  nothing,  I  shall  see  nothing, —  this  eye,  this 
ear  shall  be  dead, —  all  that  surrounds  me  will  be  no  longer  here  ;  day 
will  break,  and  I  shall  know  nothing  of  it ;  there  shall  be  mowing  and 
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reaping,  and  I  shall  not  be  there.  Oh,  why  then  is  there  such  a  thing 
as  death  !  What  would  you  have  ?  Other  and  better  people  than  you 
have  had  to  die.  We  must  bear  it  quietly.  Hark,  the  alarm  bell 
rings  ! "  she  cried,  interrupting  her  singular  complaint,  and  she  who 
was  one  moment  wishing  to  die  and  the  next  to  live,  suddenly  became 
very  curious  to  know  what  it  was  ringing  for. 

"  Let  it  ring,  it  does  not  concern  you,"  said  the  old  woman,  smiling 
sadly.  "  Oh,  what  is  man  !  Each  one  has  his  own  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with,  and  is  finally  overcome  by  them.  I  will  tell  you,  Amrei, 
what  is  the  matter  with  you :  you  are  just  now  in  love  with  death.  Be 
of  good  cheer,  for  there  are  many,  very  many,  who  never  know  what  a 
pure  love  is  ;  take  example  by  me,  and  never  give  up  hope.  Do  you 
know  who  is  dead,  though  his  body  still  lives  ?  He  who  does  not  think 
with  the  beginning  of  each  day,  and  especially  of  each  Spring :  Now  I 
am  just  beginning  really  to  live, —  now  something  will  come  that  never 
has  happened  before.  You  must  still  succeed  in  life,  for  you  do  nothing 
but  good  actions.  What  have  you  not  done  for  your  brother,  for  me, 
for  the  old  farmer, —  for  all  men !  But  it  is  well  that  you  do  not  know 
what  it  is  you  are  doing.  He  who  does  good  and  prays,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  always  thinking  he  is  laying  up  something  for  himself,  he 
will  pray  himself  through  and  out  of  heaven,  and  will  have  to  keep 
geese  on  the  other  side." 

"  That  I  have  done  here  already,  so  I  am  rid  of  that,"  Little  Bare- 
foot laughed,  and  the  old  woman  continued : 

"  Something  tells  me  that  the  person  you  danced  with  was  my  John, 
-and  no  other;  and  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  if  he  is  single  he  shall 
marry  you.  My  John  was  always  fond  of  velvet  clothes,  and  I  believe 
that  he  is  now  running  about  the  boundary  line  until  the  King  dies,  and 
then  he  will  come  home  ;  but  it  is  cruel  that  he  does  not  let  me  know, 
for  I  am  so  anxious  about  him."  This  unshaken  and  continued  hope 
in  Black  Marann  made  Little  Barefoot  shudder.  Henceforth  she  sel- 
dom mentioned  the  stranger,  and  it  was  only  when  she  spoke  of  Dami 
and  of  her  hope  of  his  return,  that  she  could  not  help  thinking  of  the 
stranger.  He  had  certainly  not  gone  across  the  seas,  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly in  his  power  to  come  to  her  or  write ;  but  then  he  had  never 
asked  her  where  she  lived.  How  many  thousand  towns,  villages,  and 
remote  hamlets  are  to  be  found  in  the  world ;  perhaps  he  is  seeking 
you,  and  will  never  be  able  to  find  you.  But  no ;  he  could  easily 
inquire  in  Endringen.  He  would  only  have  to  ask  Dominic  and  Ame- 
lia, and  they  could  give  him  correct  information.  But  I,  who  know  not 
where  he  is,  can  do  nothing. 

Spring  came  again,  and  as  Amrei  was  standing  among  her  flowers 
at  the  window,  a  bee  flew  in  and  settled  upon  an  open  bud.  Yes,  so  it 
is,  Little  Barefoot  thought,  with  a  young  girl.  Like  a  plant  she 
grows,  fixed  to  one  place.  She  cannot  go  about  and  seek,  but  must 
wait  till  her  lover  comes. 

"If  I  had  but  two  little  wings, 
And  were  a  little  feathery  bird, 
To  you  I'd  fly,  my  dear ! 
But  thoughts  like  these  are  idle  things, 
And  I  stay  here. 
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"  But  in  my  sleep  to  you  I  fly : 
I'm  always  with  you  in  my  sleep, — 
The  world  is  all  one's  own. 
But  then  one  wakes,  and  where  am  I  ? 
All,  all  alone. 

"  Sleep  stays  not  though  a  monarch  bids  : 
So  I  love  to  wake  ere  break  of  day ; 
For  though  my  sleep  be  gone, 
Yet  while  'tis  dark,  one  shuts  one's  lids, 
And  still  dreams  on." 

So  sang  Little  Barefoot. 

It  was  wonderful  how  all  love  songs  came  to  Little  Barefoot's  mind. 
How  many  thousands  have  sung  them  from  their  very  souls,  and  how 
many  thousands  will  sing  them  again.  Ye  who  are  dear  to  each  other 
and  possess  each  other's  hearts,  ye  are  enjoying  the  love  of  all  those 
who  have  existed  or  ever  will  exist. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

HE    RETURNS. 

Little  Barefoot  was  standing  one  Sunday  afternoon,  as  was  her 
custom,  leaning  against  the  door  of  the  house  and  gazing  out  dreamily, 
when  the  grandson  of  Mat  the  charcoal-burner  came  running  up,  and 
beckoned  to  her  from  a  distance  and  cried : 

"  He  has  come,  Little  Barefoot,  he  has  come  ! " 

Her  knees  trembled  beneath  her,  and  she  cried  with  a  faltering 
voice,  "  Where  is  he  ? " 

"  At  my  grandfather's,  in  the  moss-spring  forest." 

"  Where  ?     Who  sent  you  ? " 

"  Your  Dami.     He  is  down  there  in  the  forest." 

Little  Barefoot  sank  down  on  the  stone  bench  in  front  of  the  house, 
but  only  for  a  minute,  for,  controlling  herself,  she  arose  with  an  effort. 
"  My  Dami  ?     My  brother  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Little  Barefoot's  Dami,"  said  the  boy  naively.  "  And  he  pro- 
mised me  that  you  would  give  me  a  kreutzer  if  I  told  you  the  news. 
Now  give  me  the  kreutzer." 

"  Dami  very  likely  will  give  you  three  for  it." 

"  Oh,  no,"  the  boy  said.  "  He  complained  to  my  grandfather  that 
he  had  not  a  kreutzer  left." 

"  I,  too,  have  none  at  present,"  said  Little  Barefoot.  "  I  will  re- 
member it,  though." 

She  went  quickly  back  into  the  house,  and  asked  one  of  the  younger 
servants  to  milk  the  cows  in  her  stead  if  she  should  not  return  by 
evening,  that  she  was  called  off  suddenly.  With  a  heart  beating  now 
with  wrath  at  Dami,  and  now  in  sorrow  over  him  and  his  misfortunes, 
now  vexed  that  he  had  come  back  again,  and  then  again  reproaching 
herself  for  receiving  her  only  brother  in  such  a  spirit,  Little  Barefoot 
descended  the  valley  to  the  moss-spring  forest.  The  way  to  the  char- 
coal-burner's could  not  be  missed,  although  you  were  obliged  to  leave 
the  footpath  in  order  to  get  to  it.  The  smell  of  the  kiln  was  an  un- 
mistakable guide. 
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How  the  birds  sang  in  the  trees,  though  a  sad  heart  was  passing 
beneath  them,  and  how  sadly  Dami  must  feel  to  be  forced  to  see  all 
this  again.  It  must  have  gone  very  hard  with  him,  that  he  knew  no 
other  escape  than  to  return  home  and  cast  himself  upon  you  for  sup- 
port. Other  sisters  find  a  support  in  their  brothers,  but  I  — .  But  I 
will  soon  show  you,  Dami,  that  you  must  stay  where  I  place  you,  and 
not  dare  to  leave  it. 

With  such  thoughts  passing  through  her  mind,  Little  Barefoot  at  last 
reached  the  charcoal-burner's.  But  she  saw  not  a  soul  there  but  the 
charcoal-burner  himself,  who  was  sitting  in  front  of  his  log  hut  near  the 
kiln  and  smoking  his  wooden  pipe,  which  he  held  with  both  hands,  for 
a  charcoal-burner  like  his  kiln  is  always  smoking. 

"  Has  any  one  been  fooling  me  ? "  asked  Little  Barefoot.  "  Oh,  that 
would  be  a  shame !  What  have  I  done  that  they  should  try  to  fool 
me  ?  But  I  shall  soon  find  out  who  has  done  it,  and  he  shall  pay  for 
it." 

With  clenched  hands  and  flushed  face  she  now  stood  before  Mat. 
But  he  scarcely  deigned  to  raise  his  face,  much  less  to  speak  a  word 
to  her.  As  long  as  the  sun  shone  he  scarcely  ever  spoke  ;  and  it  was 
only  at  night,  when  no  one  could  look  him  in  the  eye,  that  he  talked 
much  or  willingly. 

Little  Barefoot  gazed  for  a  moment  into  his  dark  face,  and  then 
angrily  inquired  :  "  Where  is  my  Dami  ? " 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  drowsily.  Little  Barefoot  asked  again, 
stamping  her  feet :  "  Is  my  Dami  here  ?  " 

The  old  man  moved  his  hands  from  his  pipe,  and  signified  that  he 
was  not  there. 

"  Who,  then,  has  sent  for  me  ? "  she  asked  with  increasing  violence. 
"Why  don't  you  speak  ?  " 

The  charcoal-burner  pointed  with  his  right  thumb  in  the  direction 
of  a  footpath  that  led  around  the  hill. 

"  For  God's  sake,  speak  a  word,"  she  urged,  weeping  with  rage, — 
"  only  a  single  word.     Is  my  Dami  there,  or  where  is  he  ? " 

At  last  the  old  man  said  :  "  He  is  here  ;  he  went  to  meet  you  by  the 
footpath."  And  then,  as  if  he  had  spoken  a  great  deal  too  much,  he 
pressed  his  lips  firmly  together  and  went  behind  the  kiln. 

Little  Barefoot  stood,  now  laughing  scornfully  and  yet  dolefully  at 
her  stupid  brother.  "  He  sends  after  me  and  does  not  stay  in  a  place 
where  I  can  find  him  ;  and  if  I  should  now  go  up  the  path  — • .  How 
could  it  enter  his  mind  that  I  would  take  that  footpath.  That  has  cer- 
tainly occurred  to  him,  and  he  has  probably  gone  another  way,  and 
can't  be  found,  and  we  are  chasing  each  other  about  as  if  in  a  fog." 

She  sat  down  silently  upon  a  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  like  the  kiln  itself 
the  flame  which  burned  within  her  could  not  break  forth,  but  was  con- 
fined and  obliged  to  smoulder.  The  birds  sang,  the  forest  rustled, — ah, 
to  what  purpose  is  all  the  joy  of  nature  if  there  is  not  the  clear  note 
of  happiness  in  the  heart?  As  if  it  had  been  a  dream,  she  now  recollected 
how  she  had  given  herself  over  to  thoughts  of  love.  How  was  it  pos- 
sible that  she  should  have  indulged  in  such  fancies?  Have  you  not 
misery  enough  in  yourself  and  in  your  brother  ?  And  the  recollection 
of  her  love  seemed  to  her  now  like  the  remembrance  of  a  bright 
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summer's  day  in  the  midst  of  winter.  You  can  only  believe  that  there 
was  once  a  day  so  sunny  and  warm,  and  know  nothing  more  of  it.  You 
must  now  know  what  "  waiting  "  means, —  high  up  on  a  pinnacle,  where 
there  is  scarce  a  hand's  breadth ;  and  when  you  are  able  to  learn  how 
things  really  are,  you  fall  again  into  the  old  sorrow,  and  into  greater  still. 

She  went  into  the  log  hut  of  the  charcoal-burner ;  there  was  a  loose 
sack  hanging  there  scarcely  half  full,  and  on  it  was  the  name  of  her 
father. 

"  Oh,  how  you  have  been  dragged  about !  "  she  said  half  aloud.  Re- 
covering quickly  from  her  excitement,  she  was  curious  to  see  what  Dami 
had  brought  back  with  him.  "  He  has  at  least  brought  back  the  good 
shirts  you  have  made  for  him  out  of  Black  Marann's  linen  ?  And 
perhaps  there  is  a  present  in  there,  too,  from  your  uncle  in  America  ? 
But  if  he  had  anything  decent  left,  would  he  have  come  to  Mat's  in 
the  forest  ?     Would  he  not  have  shown  himself  at  once  in  the  village  ? " 

She  had  time  to  indulge  in  these  thoughts,  for  the  mouth  of  the  sack 
was  well  tied  up,  and  it  was  by  the  exercise  of  her  usual  skill  and  pa- 
tience that  she  succeeded  at  last  in  opening  it.  She  emptied  the  sack 
of  all  that  was  in  it,  and  then  said  with  an  angry  look  :  "  Oh,  you  good- 
for-naught,  there  is  not  a  whole  shirt  left  of  the  whole  lot !  You  may 
now  choose  whether  you  will  be  a  ragamuffin  or  a  rag-picker." 

This  was  not  a  favorable  frame  of  mind  in  which  to  meet  her  brother, 
and  he  was  probably  aware  of  it,  for  he  stood  lurking  near  the  entrance 
of  the  hut  until  she  had  replaced  everything,  in  the  sack.  Then  he 
went  up  to  her  and  said :  "  God  bless  you,  Amrei.  I  bring  you  noth- 
ing but  a  dirty  wash,  but  you  are  clean  and  will  soon  make  it  —  " 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Dami,  how  you  look  !  "  cried  she,  throwing  herself  on 
his  breast.     But  tearing  herself  quickly  from  him,  she  said : 

"  How  you  smell  of  brandy.     Are  you  already  so  far  gone  ? " 

"  No,  it  was  only  a  little  gin  that  Mat  gave  me,  as  I  was  scarcely  able 
to  stand  up.  Things  have  gone  badly  with  me,  but  I  have  not  become 
bad  myself.  That  you  must  take  my  word  for,  as  I  cannot  prove  it  to 
you." 

"  I  believe  you.  For  could  your  appearance  deceive  any  one  ?  Oh, 
how  wild  and  wretched  you  look !  You  have  a  big  beard,  just  like  a 
knife-grinder.  That  I  will  not  permit,  it  must  come  off.  But  are  you 
well  ?      Is  there  anything  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

"I  am  well  enough,  and  intend  to  be  a  soldier." 

"  How  you  are,  and  what  you  will  be,  we  will  consider  hereafter. 
Tell  me  now  what  has  happened  to  you." 

Dami  kicked  away  a  piece  of  half  charred  wood,  which  was  unfit  for 
burning,  and  said  :  "  Do  you  see  that  ?  I  am  just  like  it, —  not  altogether 
burned  into  coal,  and  yet  no  longer  wood." 

She  told  him  to  relate  all  that  had  happened  to  him,  without  com- 
plaining, and  Dami  gave  her  a  very  long  history  of  his  troubles,  how  he 
could  not  stand  it  at  his  uncle's,  how  cruel  and  selfish  he  was,  and  his  wife 
particularly,  who  begrudged  him  every  bit  he  put  in  his  mouth, 
how  he  had  left  them  and  worked  with  others,  always  experiencing 
more  and  more  the  cruelty  of  mankind  ;  that  in  America,  people  would 
let  others  perish  without  even  turning  to  look  at  them.  Little  Barefoot 
was  almost  forced  to  smile,  when  in  his  account  the  same  chorus  was 
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repeated  over  and  over  again :  "  And  then  they  pitched  me  into  the 
street."  She  could  not  help  scolding  him.  "Yes,  that's  just  like  you. 
You  are  always  allowing  yourself  to  be  pitched  about.  You  were 
always  so  when  a  child :  if  you  even  stumbled  you  always  let  yourself 
fall  like  a  log  of  wood.  One  ought  to  turn  a  stumble  into  a  jump.  Hence 
comes  the  proverb  :  From  Stolpe  (stumbling)  to  Dantzic  (dancing). 
Be  of  good  cheer.  Do  you  know  what  you  have  to  do  when  men  try 
to  injure  you  ?" 

"  You  must  get  out  of  their  way." 

"  No,  you  must  injure  them  if  you  can,  and  you  injure  them  most 
when  you  conduct  yourself  stoutly  and  independently.  But  you  always 
behave  as  if  you  were  saying  to  the  world  :  Be  kind  to  me,  abuse  me, 
kiss  me,  beat  me  as  you  like.  That  is  easily  done.  You  allow  yourself 
to  be  trampled  on  by  every  one,  and  then  you  take  pity  on  yourself.  I, 
too,  would  deserve  similar  treatment  if  I  did  not  act  for  myself;  but 
you  must  now  take  care  of  yourself;  you  have  submitted  long  enough 
to  the  ill  treatment  of  the  world,  and  now  show  yourself  for  once  your 
own  master." 

Reproaches  and  advice  are  often  considered  as  unjust  by  the  un- 
fortunate, and  so  Dami  regarded  the  words  of  his  sister.  It  was 
dreadful  that  she  could  not  perceive  that  he  was  the  most  unfortunate 
man  in  the  world.  She  might  put  it  in  as  clear  a  light  as  she  could, 
that  he  should  not  think  so,  and  if  he  did  not  think  it,  it  would  not  be 
so.  But  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  is  to  inspire  a  man  with 
confidence  in  himself;  he  generally  acquires  it  only  after  success. 

Dami  would  not  tell  his  heartless  sister  a  word  more,  and  some  time 
elapsed  before  he  gave  her  a  full  account  of  his  travels  and  misfortunes, 
and  how  he  had  returned  at  last  to  the  old  world  as  a  stoker  on  a  steam- 
ship. While  she  reproved  him  for  his  querulous  weakness,  she  was 
conscious  all  the  time  that  she  was  not  free  from  it  herself. 

From  her  exclusive  intercourse  with  Black  Marann,  she  had  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  thinking  and  talking  much  about  herself,  and  thus  she 
became  melancholy.  Now,  while  she  was  trying  to  re-assure  her  brother, 
she  did  the  same  thing  for  herself;  for  it  is  a  mysterious  trait  of  human 
character,  that  while  we  help  others,  we  are  helping  ourselves  at  the 
same  time. 

"We  have  four  good  hands,"  she  concluded,  "and  let  us  see  if  we 
cannot  fight  through  the  world  together,  for  it  is  a  thousand  times  bet- 
ter to  fight  our  way  through  than  to  beg  it  through.  Now  come, 
Dami,  come  home  with  me." 

Dami  did  not  wish  to  show  himself  in  the  village,  as  he  feared  the 
derision  which  he  would  receive  from  all ;  he  wished,  for  the  present 
at  least,  to  remain  concealed ;  but  Little  Barefoot  said  to  him  :  "  Go 
with  me  now  in  the  broad  daylight  through  the  middle  of  the  village, 
and  let  them  mock  you  as  much  as  they  please.  Let  them  ridicule, 
point,  and  laugh  at  you,  and  then  you  will  be  over  and  done  with  it. 
You  will  then  have  swallowed  down  the  bitter  dose  at  once,  and  not 
have  to  take  it  drop  by  drop." 

It  was  only  after  long  and  stubborn  resistance,  and  after  the  reticent 
Mat  had  eked  out  a  word  in  support  of  Little  Barefoot,  that  Dami 
yielded.     And  in  truth,  coarse  ridicule  came  down  like  hail  from  all 
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quarters  upon  Dami's  head,  for  having  taken  a  pleasure  trip  to  Amer- 
ica at  the  expense  of  the  community.  Black  Marann,  alone,  gave  him 
a  friendly  reception  ;  her  very  second  word  was :  "  Have  you  heard 
anything  of  my  John  ? " 

He  could  give  her  no  information.  Dami  was  fleeced  to-day  in  a 
two-fold  manner,  for  that  very  evening  Little  Barefoot  brought  the  bar- 
ber to  take  off  his  shaggy  beard  and  give  him  a  smooth  face  like  the 
villagers. 

The  very  next  morning  Dami  was  summoned  before  the  town-coun- 
cil ;  and  as  he  was,  he  knew  not  why,  nervous  about  it,  his  sister  pro- 
mised to  accompany  him,  and  that,  although  it  did  not  help  him  much, 
was  a  comfort. 

The  council  announced  to  Dami  that  he  was  banished  from  the  dis- 
trict,—  that  he  had  no  right  to  remain  there  in  order  to  become,  per- 
haps, a  burden  upon  the  community. 

All  the  councilmen  were  filled  with  astonishment  when  Little  Bare- 
foot replied : 

"  Yes,  forsooth,  you  may  banish  him,  but  do  you  know  when  ? 
When  you  can  go  out  there  to  the  churchyard  where  our  father  and 
mother  are  lying,  and  say  to  those  buried  ones :  '  Up  with  you  and  be 
off  with  your  child  ! '  —  then  you  may  banish  him.  You  can  banish  no 
one  from  the  place  where  his  parents  lie  buried.  He  is  there  more 
than  at  home ;  and  if  it  should  be  written  in  your  books  a  thousand 
times,"  (she  pointed  to  the  bound  law  books,)  "  it  cannot  be  done,  and 
you  cannot  do  it." 

One  of  the  councilmen  whispered  to  the  schoolmaster :  "  This 
speech  Little  Barefoot  has  learned  from  no  one  but  Black  Marann  ! " 
The  churchwarden  turned  to  the  mayor  and  said :  "Why  do  you  allow 
such  impertinence  from  a  servant  ?  Ring  for  the  bailiff  to  take  her  to 
bedlam." 

But  the  mayor  only  smiled,  and  explained  to  Little  Barefoot  that  the 
community  had  exempted  itself  from  all  further  charge  on  account  of 
Dami,  as  it  had  advanced  to  him  the  greater  part  of  the  passage 
money. 

"  Well,  then,  where  is  his  home  now  ? "  asked  Little  Barefoot. 

"  Wherever  the  people  will  receive  him,  but  certainly  not  here,  and 
nowhere  at  present." 

"  Yes,  I  have  no  home,"  said  Dami,  who  almost  felt  glad  that  he  was 
becoming  more  unfortunate  than  ever.  No  one  would  be  able  now  to 
deny  that  he  was  worse  off  than  any  one  else  in  the  world. 

Little  Barefoot  still  contended  against  the  sentence,  but  she  soon 
perceived  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  here,  for  the  law  was 
against  her;  and  she  now  assured  them  that  she  would  work  her  fingers 
to  the  bone  before  she  would  ever  receive  anything  from  the  community, 
and  she  promised  to  repay  all  that  had  been  received. 

"  Shall  I  put  that  down  in  the  record,  too  ? "  the  secretary  asked  of 
those  about  him.  Little  Barefoot  answered:  "Yes,  put  it  down,  for 
with  you  people,  only  what  is  written  has  any  effect."  She  subscribed 
the  record,  and  although  this  was  done,  Dami  was  nevertheless  informed 
that  being  a  stranger,  he  would  have  but  three  days  to  remain  in  the 
village,  and  if  he  had  found  no  situation   at   that  time  he  would  be 
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driven  out,  and  if  necessary,  removed  by  force  from  the  limits  of  the 
community. 

Without  a  word  further,  Little  Barefoot  left  the  town-house  with 
Dami,  who  cried  because  she  had  unnecessarily  insisted  on  his  coming 
to  the  village;  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  him  to  have  remained 
in  the  forest ;  he  would  then  have  escaped  ridicule,  and  would  have 
been  spared  the  pain  of  knowing  that  he  was  banished  from  his  home 
as  a  stranger.  Little  Barefoot  felt  like  replying,  that  it  was  better  to 
know  everything  clearly,  even  though  it  should  be  the  worst ;  but  she 
did  not  utter  it,  because  she  felt  that  she  needed  all  her  power  to  sus- 
tain herself;  she  felt  herself  banished  with  her  brother,  and  that  she 
stood  opposed  to  a  world  that  was  founded  upon  power  and  law,  while 
she  herself  had  but  empty  hands ;  she  carried  herself,  however,  more 
erect  than  ever. 

Dami's  misfortunes  did  not  crush  her.  Thus  is  human  nature  ;  for  if 
we  have  a  grief  that  takes  entire  possession  of  us,  we  are  often  able  to 
bear  another,  even  though  it  be  quite  as  heavy,  more  easily  than  if  one 
alone  had  befallen  us.  So  Little  Barefoot,  having  a  hidden  sorrow 
which  she  could  not  subdue,  bore  the  open  one  against  which  she 
could  strive,  more  easily  and  willingly.  She  gave  herself  up  no  longer 
to  reveries,  but  went  about  with  braced  arm  and  clenched  hand,  as  if 
she  would  say :  "  Give  me  work,  the  hardest  possible,  and  I  will  take 
it,  if  I  can  only  rescue  my  brother  and  myself  from  destitution  and 
dependence."  She  thought  now  of  going  with  Dami  to  Elsasz,  and  of 
working  there  in  a  factory.  It  was  very  hard  for  her  to  do  this,  but 
she  tried  to  force  herself  to  it.  As  soon  as  the  summer  was  over  they 
would  go  away,  and  then  farewell,  home  !  We  will  make  a  new  home 
in  a  new  place. 

The  best  friend  the  two  orphans  had  in  the  village  was  now  power- 
less. The  old  farmer  of  Rodel  lay  sick  unto  death,  and  he  died  on 
the  night  after  the  stormy  session  of  the  town-council. 

Little  Barefoot  and  Black  Marann  wept  more  than  all  others  at  the 
burial  in  the  churchyard.  Black  Marann,  as  they  returned  home,  gave 
her  reasons  for  her  grief :  "The  old  farmer  was  the  last  man  living 
with  whom  I  danced  in  my  youth.     My  last  partner  is  now  dead." 

She  soon  came  to  a  different  conclusion,  when  it  was  known  that  the 
old  farmer,  who  had  made  Little  Barefoot  so  many  fair  promises,  had 
not  even  mentioned  her  in  his  will,  much  less  left  her  a  legacy.  Mar- 
ann went  on  scolding  and  complaining,  and  Little  Barefoot  said:  "All 
accords  now,  everything  is  the  same ;  it  is  now  hailing  down  on  all 
sides,  but  the  sun  will  soon  shine  again." 

The  heirs,  however,  presented  Little  Barefoot  with  some  clothes 
belonging  to  the  old  man ;  she  would  have  gladly  refused  them,  but 
could  she  have  done  so  without  making  herself  offensive  by  pride  ? 
Dami,  too,  did  not  wish  to  have  the  clothes,  but  he  was  obliged  to  take 
them.  It  appeared  to  be  his  destiny  to  pass  his  life  in  the  clothes  of 
dead  men. 

The  charcoal-burner  took  Dami  in  his  employ  at  the  kiln,  and  there 
were  busybodies  who  told  Dami  that  he  ought  to  go  to  law  about  it, — 
that  they  could  not  banish  him,  because  he  had  not  received  the  rights 
of  citizenship  in  any  other  place ;  if  he  had  done  so,  there  would  have 
been  a  presumption  of  the  surrender  of  his  former  citizenship. 
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Yet  the  people  even  rejoiced  that  these  poor  orphans  had  neither 
money  nor  time  to  commence  a  lawsuit. 

Dami  appeared  to  be  well  satisfied  in  the  solitude  of  the  forest ;  it 
suited  his  taste  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  dress  and  undress,  and  Lit- 
tle Barefoot  had  a  battle  with  him  every  Sunday  afternoon  to  induce 
him  to  clean  himself  a  little  ;  she  would  then  sit  with  him  and  Mat, 
and  as  little  was  spoken,  she  could  not  prevent  her  thoughts  from  stray- 
ing out  into  the  world,  seeking  him  who  had  once  given  her  a  happy 
day  and  a  glimpse  of  a  better  world.  Did  he  know  nothing  more  of 
her,  and  did  he  think  no  more  of  her  ?  Can  one  forget  another  with 
whom  he  has  once  been  so  happy  ? 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  morning  towards  the  end  of  May,  when  all  were 
at  church.  It  had  rained  the  day  before.  The  sweet,  refreshing  air 
breathed  from  mountain  and  valley,  and  the  sun  shone  brightly.  Little 
Barefoot  had  intended  going  to  church,  but  she  could  not  leave  the 
window  while  the  bells  were  ringing,  and  church  time  slipped  by. 
This  had  never  occurred  before.  As  it  was  now  too  late,  she  resolved 
to  read  her  hymn  book  at  home.  She  searched  through  her  trunk,  and  was 
surprised  at  the  variety  of  things  she  possessed.  She  sat  down  upon 
the  floor,  and  was  just  reading  a  hymn,  and  was  humming  it  to  herself, 
when  something  moved  at  the  window.  She  looked  around.  A  white 
dove  was  sitting  on  the  sill  looking  at  her,  and  as  the  glances  of  the 
maiden  and  the  dove  met,  the  dove  flew  off,  and  Little  Barefoot  watched 
it  as  it  flew  out  into  the  fields  and  settled  there.  This  event,  so  natural 
in  itself,  made  her  suddenly  very  cheerful,  and  the  sight  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  fields,  and  forest,  appeared  pleasant  to  her.  She  remained 
in  good  spirits  the  whole  day  ;  she  could  not  tell  why  there  was  joy  in 
her  heart, —  she  knew  not  whence  it  came.  And  though  she  often  at 
mid-day,  as  she  leaned  against  the  door  post,  shook  her  head  at  the 
singular  emotion  she  felt,  yet  it  did  not  leave  her.  "  It  must,  it  must 
certainly  be,  that  some  one  has  thought  of  thee ;  and  why  could  not 
a  dove  be  the  silent  messenger  to  tell  thee  of  it  ?  There  must  certainly 
be  creatures  who  live  in  the  realm  where  thoughts  fly  to  and  fro,  and 
who  silently  bear  them  away." 

The  people  who  passed  Little  Barefoot  could  not  suspect  the  curious 
ideas  that  were  in  her  mind. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

a  mother's  heart. 

While  Little  Barefoot  went  about  the  village,  and  fields  and  forest,  in 
an  unsettled  and  anxious  state, —  at  one  time  filled  with  a  strange 
ecstacy,  and  at  another  time  with  the  desolate  feeling  of  being  cast 
upon  the  world, —  there  were  parents  who  were  about  to  send  their 
child  forth  into  the  wide  world,  but  with  the  purpose  of  bettering  his 
condition. 

Over  in  Allgau,  at  the  great  farm  called  the  "  Wild  Newlands,"  the 
farmer  of  Landfried  and  his  wife  were  sitting  with  their  youngest  son, 
and  the  farmer  said :  "  Hear  me  once  more,  John  ;  it  has  been  more 
than  a  year  since  you  returned,  and  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter 
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with  you.  You  then  came  home  like  a  whipped  hound,  and  told  us 
that  you  preferred  to  seek  a  wife  here  in  the  neighborhood  ;  but  I  do 
not  see  that  you  have  done  anything.  Now,  attend  to  me  this  time, 
and  I  will  never  speak  another  word  to  you  about  it." 

"  Yes,  I  will,"  said  the  young  man,  without  looking  up. 

"  Well,  then,  try  it  again ;  one  trial  is  nothing,  and  I  tell  you  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  will  please  me  and  your  mother  if  you  take  a  wife 
from  our  neighborhood,  and,  better  than  all,  if  you  choose  one  from 
the  place  from  which  your  mother  came.  I  can  tell  you  to  your  face, 
wife,  that  there  is  but  one  good  kind  of  women  in  the  world,  and  they 
are  to  be  found  at  our  native  place  ;  and  as  you  are  a  clever  fellow, 
John,  you  will  soon  find  a  good  one,  and  you  will  thank  us  upon  our 
death  beds  that  we  sent  you  to  our  native  village  to  procure  a  wife.  If 
I  could  leave  here,  I  would  go  with  you,  and  we  two  would  soon  find 
the  right  one.  But  I  have  spoken  about  it  to  our  George,  and  he  will 
go  with  you  if  you  ask  him.     Ride  over  and  speak  to  him." 

"  If  I  may  express  my  own  wish  in  the  matter, —  if  I  must  go,  I  should 
prefer  to  go  alone.  I  went  so  once  before.  The  opinion  of  others  will 
have  no  influence  with  me,  and  I  do  not  care  to  consult  with  any  one 
about  it.  If  it  were  possible,  I  would  like  best  to  go  quietly  and  unseen, 
in  order  to  gain  information  ;  and  then,  if  I  should  go  a  second  time, 
it  would  be  so  pleasant  if  the  bells  were  rung  to  announce  me,  and 
everything  was  made  ready  for  my  reception." 

"  As  you  will,"  said  the  father  ;  "  you  were  always  peculiar.  But  I 
suggest  that  you  go  at  once ;  there  is  a  mate  wanted  for  our  gray  horse  ; 
seek  one,  but  not  in  the  market ;  and  when  you  go  about  among  the 
farmers  you  will  be  able  to  see  much,  and  upon  your  way  back  you 
might  also  buy  a  little  Berne  wagon.  They  say  that  Dominic,  of 
Endringen,  has  three  daughters  as  like  as  organ  pipes ;  select  one  of 
them, —  a  daughter  from  that  family  would  please  us." 

"  Yes,"  added  the  mother,  "  Amelia  must  certainly  have  fine  daugh- 
ters." 

"  It  were  well,  also,"  continued  the  father,  "  for  you  to  take  a  look  at 
Amrei,  of  the  Seven  Farms,  the  daughter  of  the  Butter  Count.  She 
possesses  a  large  farm,  which  is  very  valuable.  The  fingers  of  the 
farmers  about  there  are  itching  to  acquire  those  acres.  There  is, 
beside,  no  end  of  solid  money ;  but  I  will  speak  to  you  no  more  about 
it,  you  have  eyes  of  your  own.  Now  be  off  at  once.  I  will  fill  your 
money-belt  well.  Two  hundred  crowns  will  be  enough,  and  if  you 
want  more,  Dominic  will  advance  you.  But  you  must  make  yourself 
known  to  him.  I  cannot  at  all  understand  why  you  did  not  introduce 
yourself  to  him  at  the  time  of  the  wedding ;  something  must  have  hap- 
pened to  you  there,  but  I  do  not  care  to  know  what  it  was." 

"  Yes,  because  he  will  not  tell  it,"  said  the  mother,  laughing. 

The  farmer  at  once  set  about  filling  the  money-belt.  He  opened 
two  rouleaux,  and  his  eyes  brightened  as  he  poured  the  large  coins 
from  one  hand  to  the  other.  He  arranged  them  in  piles  of  ten  thalers 
each,  and  counted  them  several  times  in  order  not  to  make  a  mistake. 

"Well,  as  you  please,"  said  the  young  man,  rising — (he  is  the 
stranger  who  danced  at  the  Endringen  wedding.)  The  gray  horse 
was  soon  saddled  and  led  from  the  stable,  the  portmanteau  fastened 
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upon  it,  while  a  fine  wolf-dog  sprang  up  on  the  young  man  and  licked 
his  hands. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  will  take  you  along,"  he  said  to  the  dog  ;  and  he  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  to  have  a  joyous  expression  as  he  cried  to  his 
father,  who  was  in  the  room :  "  Father,  may  I  take  Lynx  with  me  ? " 

"  Yes,  if  you  like,"  was  the  answer  which  came  along  with  the  sound 
of  the  jingling  thalers.  The  dog  appeared  to  have  understood  the 
conversation.  Barking,  he  bounded  forth,  and  ran  in  circles  around 
the  yard. 

The  young  man  went  into  the  room ;  and  as  he  buckled  on  the 
money-belt,  he  said :  "  You  are  right,  father ;  it  will  be  better  for  me 
if  I  leave  off  my  present  mode  of  life.  And  I  know  not  why, —  for  one 
ought  not  to  be  superstitious, —  but  I  felt  better  when  the  gray  horse 
turned  to  me  when  I  entered  the  stable,  and  neighed,  and  when  the 
dog  wishes  to  go  with  me.  It  is  certainly  a  good  omen  ;  and  if  ani- 
mals could  answer,  who  knows  but  that  they  would  give  us  the  best 
advice  ? " 

The  -mother  smiled,  but  the  father  said :  "  Do  not  forget  to  go  by 
what  Crow-Zach  says,  and  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  and  commit  yourself 
before  you  have  consulted  him ;  he  is  familiar  with  the  family  matters 
of  all  within  a  circle  of  ten  hours,  and  is  a  living  register  of  mortgages. 
Now,  God  protect  you, —  and  take  your  time,  for  you  may  remain  away 
for  ten  days." 

Father  and  son  shook  each  other  by  the  hand,  but  the  mother  said : 
"I  will  accompany  you  a  little  piece  of  the  way." 

The  young  man,  leading  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  walked  beside  his 
mother  until  they  had  left  the  farm  some  distance  behind.  At  the  first 
turn  of  the  road  his  mother  said  to  him,  timidly :  "  I  would  like  so 
much  to  give  you  some  advice." 

"  Very  well,  go  on ;  I  will  gladly  hear  it." 

The  mother  taking  her  son  by  the  hand,  proceeded  :  "  Stand  here  ;  I 
cannot  speak  well  while  walking.  See  to  it  that  she  pleases  you ;  that 
is  the  first  thing,  of  course ;  without  love  there  is  no  happiness.  And 
as  I  am  an  old  woman  now,  may  I  not  tell  you  all  ? " 

"  Yes,  yes." 

"  If  you  are  not  filled  with  joy,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  you  like  a 
gift  from  heaven  that  you  may  kiss  her,  then  it  is  not  true  love ;  but  — 
don't  stir.  And  this  love,  too,  will  not  last ;  there  may  be  something 
else  concealed  behind  it.  Believe  me,"  (the  old  woman  paused,  and 
her  face  flushed,)  "  where  there  is  not  proper  respect,  and  where  you 
do  not  receive  with  pleasure  that  the  woman  takes  up  her  things  and 
puts  them  away  with  order,  the  household  won't  go  right.  Observe 
particularly  how  she  treats  the  servants." 

"I  will  put  into  small  change  what  you  mean  to  say  mother,  for 
speaking  is  difficult  for  you.  I  understand  exactly  what  you  have 
already  said.     She  ought  not  to  be  too  proud  nor  too  familiar." 

"  That  of  course,  but  I  can  tell  by  the  mouth  itself  whether  a  person 
is  given  to  scolding  or  abusing,  and  whether  it  is  a  habitual  thing.  Now, 
if  you  could  see  her  weeping  with  vexation,  or  could  catch  her  in  an  angry 
mood,  you  could  then  learn  her  true  character ;  for  then  the  real  char- 
acter comes  out,  and  often  displays  the  talons  of  a  vulture.     Oh,  my 
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child,  I  have  experienced  and  observed  much !  I  can  tell  a  woman's 
character  and  her  disposition  even  in  the  way  she  puts  out  a  light. 
She  who  in  passing  blows  it  out  with  a  puff  and  makes  it  flicker  and 
flare,  plumes  herself  upon  her  quickness  —  she  does  everything  by 
halves  and  has  an  uncertain  disposition." 

"  Ah,  mother,  you  are  making  it  too  difficult  for  me  now ;  a  lottery  it 
is,  and  a  lottery  it  will  ever  be." 

"  But  I  do  not  intend  you  to  keep  in  mind  everything  I  tell  you,  but 
only  generally  ;  if  any  of  these  things  come  under  your  observation,  you 
will  then  appreciate  my  meaning.  Next  observe  whether  she  talks  well 
while  at  her  work,  whether  she  continues  her  work  while  she  is  talking, 
or  ceases  altogether  and  does  not  even  pretend  to  work.  Industry  is 
everything  in  a  woman.  My  mother  always  said :  '  A  young  girl 
ought  never  to  be  empty-handed,  and  ought  to  spring  over  three  hedges 
to  pick  up  a  feather.'  At  the  same  time,  she  ought  to  work  quietly  and 
orderly,  and  not  rush  noisily  about  as  if  she  were  about  to  tear  a  piece 
out  of  the  world.  And  when  she  speaks,  and  answers  you,  observe 
whether  she  is  modest  or  bold.  You  are  not  aware  that  girls  are  quite  dif- 
ferent when  they  see  a  man's  hat  from  what  they  are  among  themselves ; 
and  those  who  are  always  acting  as  if  they  would  say,  Don't  eat  me, 
they  are  the  worst ;  but  those  who  have  a  sharp  tongue  which  cannot 
rest  while  any  one  is  near  them,  are  worse  still." 

The  young  man  laughed,  and  said  :  "  Mother,  you  ought  to  be  a 
preacher,  and  have  a  church  for  maidens  alone." 

"Yes,  that  might  be  so  too,"  his  mother  said,  laughing  with  him. 
"  Now,  I  will  tell  you  the  most  important  thing.  You  must  first  observe 
how  she  behaves  to  her  parents,  and  brothers  and  sisters ;  you  are  yourself 
a  good  child,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  anything  about 
that.     You  know  the  fourth  commandment." 

"  Yes,  mother,  you  may  be  assured  that  I  will  lay  particular  stress  on 
that ;  those  who  make  much  parade  of  their  affection  for  their  parents 
are  worth  little  ;  it  is  best  shown  by  conduct ;  and  he  who  prates  much 
about  it,  is  very  slack  when  the  time  comes  for  performance." 

"  You  are  very  clever,"  his  mother  said,  playfully  putting  her  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  and  looking  up  at  her  son.  "  Shall  I  tell  you  any 
more  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  am  always  glad  to  hear  you." 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  really  could  talk  to  you,  to-day,  for  the  first  time  ;  and 
then  if  I  should  die,  I  would  leave  nothing  unsaid.  The  fourth  com- 
mandment !  Yes,  it  occurs  to  me  what  my  father  once  said, —  oh,  he 
understood  everything,  and  had  read  much,  and  I  once  heard  him  say 
to  the  minister  who  was  often  with  him :  '  I  know  the  reason  why  a 
reward  is  put  to  that  commandment  alone,  and  yet  one  would  suppose 
that  it  would  be  needless  to  that  commandment,  for  it  comes  naturally. 
But  it  reads :  Honor  thy  father  and  mother  that  thy  life  may  be  long. 
This  does  not  mean  that  a  good  child  will  live  to  seventy  or  eighty 
years  of  age.  No,  he  who  honors  his  father  and  mother  has  a  long  life, 
but  it  begins  in  the  past.  It  is  formed  of  the  lives  of  his  parents,  in 
thought  and  recollection  which  cannot  be  taken  from  him,  and  he  lives 
long  upon  the  earth,  no  matter  what  his  age  may  be.  And  he  who 
does  not  honor  father  or  mother  is  only  beginning  life  to-day,  and 
on  the  morrow  will  pass  away.' " 
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"  That  is  a  good  idea,  mother  ;  I  understand  it,  and  shall  not  forget  it, 
and  my  children,  too,  shall  hear  it ;  but  the  more  you  talk  to  me,  the 
more  difficult  it  becomes  for  me  to  find  one  ;  I  want  her  to  be  just  like 
you." 

"  Oh,  child,  do  not  be  foolish ;  when  I  was  nineteen  or  twenty  years 
old,  I  was  quite  different  from  what  I  am  now.  I  was  wild  and  wilful, 
and  even  now  I  am  not  what  I  should  wish  to  be.  But  what  was  it  I  wished 
to  tell  you?  Yes,  I  recollect, —  concerning  your  wife.  It  is  strange 
that  it  is  so  difficult  for  you.  But  from  your  childhood  everything 
was  difficult  for  you ;  it  was  two  years  before  you  learned  to  run, 
and  now  you  can  jump  like  a  colt.  Only  two  trifles  more,  but  they  are 
important.  Observe  how  she  laughs,  that  she  does  not  do  it  boisterously 
as  if  splitting  with  laughter,  nor  yet  sharply  from  her  lips ;  but  let  it 
be  from  her  heart.  I  wish  you  knew  how  you  laugh  yourself,  for  then 
you  could  easily  tell." 

Her  son  could  not  restrain  himself  at  this  from  laughing  loudly,  and 
his  mother  went  on.  "Yes,  yes,  that's  just  it,  that  is  just  the  way 
my  father  laughed  too,  and  so  his  back  and  shoulders  shook."  The 
more  the  mother  talked,  the  more  the  son  laughed,  until  she  at  last 
joined  in,  and  when  one  ceased,  the  continued  laughter  started  the 
other  again.  They  sat  down  beside  the  road,  leaving  the  horse  to 
graze,  and  his  mother  plucked  a  flower,  and  playing  with  it  said  :  "  Yes, 
this,  too,  has  much  significance.  Observe  whether  her  flowers  flourish  ; 
there  is  much  in  that,  more  than  you  think." 

They  heard  a  girl  singing  in  the  distance,  and  the  mother  said : 
"  Observe,  too,  whether  she  willingly  sings  second  ;  if  she  always  wishes 
to  lead,  that  has  a  significance  too.  See,  there  come  the  school  chil- 
dren ;  they  suggest  something  also.  If  you  could  find  out  whether  she 
keeps  the  copy-book  she  used  at  school,  that  also  is  important." 

"  Yes,  mother,  you  can  find  true  tests  in  everything.  But  what  can 
it  possibly  signify  if  she  still  keeps  her  copy-book?" 

"  That  you  should  ask  me,  proves  that  you  don't  know  everything. 
A  girl  who  does  not  carefully  preserve  everything  that  once  had  a  value 
for  her,  has  not  the  right  kind  of  a  heart." 

Her  son  during  this  conversation  had  been  trying  to  untie  a  knot 
in  the  lash  of  his  whip.  He  now  took  his  knife  out  of  his  pocket  and  cut 
it  in  two.     Pointing  to  it  his  mother  said : 

"  See,  you  may  do  that,  but  a  girl  may  not.  Watch  if  she  cuts  a 
knot  in  haste,  for  there  lies  a  secret  in  that." 

"  That  I  can  appreciate,"  said  her  son ;  "  but  your  shoe-tie  has 
become  loose,  and  now  we  must  be  off." 

"  Yes,  what  you  say  suggests  another  idea  to  me,"  said  his  mother. 
"  Look  to  it,  for  it  is  one  of  the  surest  signs ;  see  how  she  wears  out 
her  shoes,  whether  on  the  inside  or  out ;  whether  she  shuffles  with  her 
feet  and  wears  out  much  shoe-leather." 

"  Then  I  will  have  to  call  in  a  shoemaker,"  said  her  son,  smiling. 
"  Oh,  mother,  how  can  I  remember  all  that  you  have  been  telling  me." 
"  Yes,  yes,  I  talk  too  much,  but  you  need  not  keep  it  all  in  mind.  I 
only  wish  you  to  notice  them  when  you  see  them.  I  mean  only  what 
she  is,  and  not  what  she  has  or  inherits,  is  to  be  regarded.  But  now, 
as  I  have  not  disturbed  you  before,  open  your  heart  to  me  and  tell  me 
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what  it  was  that  happened  to  you  at  the  Endringen  wedding,  that  you 
came  home  as  if  bewitched,  and  are  altogether  changed.  Tell  me, 
perhaps  I  can  help  you." 

"  Oh,  mother,  you  cannot  do  that,  but  I  will  tell  you.  I  saw  one 
who  would  have  been  the  right  person,  but  it  would  have  been  wrong 
for  me." 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  you  have  not  fallen  in  love  with  a  married 
woman  ? " 

"  No,  but  still  it  would  have  been  wrong.  But  why  should  I  hesitate 
to  tell  you  ?     She  was  a  servant." 

The  son  sighed  deeply,  and  there  was  a  silence  for  a  long  time.  At 
last  his  mother,  placing  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  said :  "  Oh,  how 
good  you  are !  I  thank  God  that  you  are  so.  It  was  brave  in  you  to 
drive  it  out  of  your  mind.  Your  father  would  never  have  given  his  con- 
sent, and  you  know,  indeed,  what  a  father's  blessing  is." 

"  No,  mother,  I  will  not  make  myself  out  better  than  I  really  am.  It 
did  not  please  me  at  all  that  she  was  a  servant ;  that  would  not  answer, 
and  therefore  I  left  her.  But  it  was  harder  for  me  to  drive  her  from 
my  mind  than  I  thought.  But  now  it  is  over,  and  it  must  be  over,  for  I 
have  pledged  myself  that  I  will  not  inquire  after  her,  and  ask  no  one 
whence  or  where  she  is.  But,  God  willing,  I  will  bring  you  a  real  far- 
mer's daughter." 

"  But  you  certainly  acted  truthfully  with  the  girl,  and  did  not  put  fan- 
cies in  her  head  ? " 

"  There,  mother,  is  my  hand  ;  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with." 

"  I  believe  you,"  she  said,  pressing  his  hand.  "  Now  fortune  and  bless- 
ings go  with  you." 

He  mounted  his  horse,  and  his  mother  looked  after  him,  and  then 
suddenly  cried  :  "  I  have  something  to  tell  you  ;  I  have  forgotten  the 
most  important  thing." 

He  turned  his  horse  around,  and  when  he  came  to  her  he  said,  smil- 
ing :  "  But  it  is  the  very  last,  mother,  is  it  not  ? " 

"  Yes,  and  the  very  best  test.  Ask  the  girl,  too,  about  the  poor  in 
the  place,  and  then  go  to  them  and  see  what  they  have  to  say  of  her. 
She  must  be  a  poor  farmer's  daughter  if  she  has  not  some  poor  person 
whom  she  takes  charge  of.  Keep  that  in  mind,  and  now  God  protect 
you,  and  be  careful  of  yourself." 

When  he  had  ridden  off  she  sent  a  prayer  with  him  on  his  journey, 
and  then  returned  to  the  farm. 

"  I  intended  to  ask  him,  too,  to  find  out  what  had  become  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Josenhans,"  she. said  to  herself  with  singular  interest.  .Who 
can  follow  the  secret  ways  along  which  the  soul  moves,  whether  the  cur- 
rent sweeps  through  familiar  channels  or  deep  beneath  them  ?  The 
music  of  a  long  forgotten  carol  or  dance  revives  in  the  mind  ;  you  can- 
not sing  it  aloud,  you  cannot  recall  the  notes,  but  within  it  sounds  dis- 
tinctly, and  it  seems  as  if  you  heard  it.  What  is  it  that  suddenly  awakens 
this  long  forgotten  music  ? 

Why  did  these  children  occur  to  the  mother's  mind  just  at  this  time — 
they  who  had  been  so  long  forgotten  ?  Was  it  her  devout  frame  of 
mind  which  revived  these  memories  of  the  past,  and  recalled  with  them 
all  the  surrounding  circumstances  ?     But  who  can  grasp  the  impalpable 
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and  invisible  elements  which,  floating  through  the  universe,  connect 

mind  with  memory  ? 

When  she  returned  to  the  farmer,  he  said  mockingly : 

"  You  have  certainly  given  him  plenty  of  advice  how  to  catch  his  fish, 

but  I,  too,  have  arranged  for  him,  and  have  written  to  Crow-Zach,  who 

will  introduce  him  to  the  best  families.     He  must  bring  a  wife  who  has 

a  fine  lot  of  batzen." 

"  The  possession  of  batzen  does  not  furnish  excellence  of  character." 
"  I  am  aware  of  that,  too,"  said  the  farmer  sneeringly.     "  But  why 

can  she  not  be  a  fine  woman  and  have  money  too  ? " 

The  mother  was  silent.     But  after  a  short  pause  she  said  : 

"You  have  sent  him  to   Crow-Zach?     Crow  Zach  took  charge  of 

Josenhans'  boy."      The  mention  of  his  name  recalled  what  she  had 

been  thinking  of,  and  she  now  became  conscious  of  why  she  had  thought 

of  it. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking  about,"  said  the  farmer.    "  What 

have  you  to  do  with  the  child  of  Josenhans  at  Crow-Zach's  ?     Why 

don't  you  congratulate  me  on  the  prudent  measures  I  have  taken  ? " 
"  Yes,  yes,  they  were  very  wise,"  said  his  wife  re-assuringly.     But  the 

old  man  was  not  satisfied  with  her  tardy  praise,  but  went  out  growling. 
A  feeling  of  anxiety  for  John's  success,  and  that  he  had  been  too 

much  in  a  hurry  about  it,  made  him  disagreeable  to  all  in  the  house. 

(To  be  continued.) 


E.  S.  Gaillard,  M.  D. 

THE  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  LESSONS  OF  THE 
LATE  WAR.* 


FEW  years  since,  the  Southern  States  represented  all  that  is 
peaceful,  exalted  and  prosperous.  Her  distinguished  sons  occu- 
pied acceptably  and  efficiently,  the  highest  positions  in  the  gift  of  a 
happy  and  contented  people.  Her  statesmen  were  known  and  admired 
wherever  mental  vigor,  combined  with  simplicity  and  purity  of  charac- 
ter, are  most  esteemed  and  respected. 

Agriculture,  the  basis  of  all  national  wealth,  poured  its  riches  into 
the  lap  of  State.  The  tenantry  of  the  seil  was  the  best  fed,  the  best 
protected,  the  most  humanely  worked,  the  most  contented  and  happy 
known  to  history.  The  busy  plough  transmuted  annually  the  chemical 
wealth  of  the  soil  into  a  safe  and  legitimate  currency ;  while  the  hum 

*An  introductory  Address,  delivered  before  the  Medical  Class  of  the  Kentucky  School  of  Medi- 
cine, Louisville,  Ky.,  Oct.  5,  1S68. 
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of  the  loom  and  the  ring  of  the  anvil  made  sweet  music  about  the  pre- 
cincts of  prosperous  households.  The  avenues  of  commerce  were 
crowded  by  the  products  of  well-protected  industry,  and  the  merchandise 
of  foreign  nations  eagerly  sought  an  exchange  for  the  prolific  staples 
of  this  country.  The  learned  professions  constituted  everywhere  a  satis- 
factory element  in  the  political  and  social  fabric.  Theology  established 
its  divine  mission  in  every  household,  and  was  enabled  to  carry  the 
blessed  light  of  the  Gospel  to  illume  the  darkness  of  heathen  countries. 
Law  guarded  the  barriers  and  landmarks  of  every  community  and  se- 
cured stability  and  protection  to  every  species  of  property,  while  medi- 
cine was  reasonably  supported  in  its  ceaseless  ministerings  at  the  bed- 
side of  the  afflicted  and  diseased.  The  picture  was  perfect  and  beau- 
tiful in  all  the  elements  that  composed  it.  The  South  was  prosperous 
and  happy. 

A  crisis  came  in  the  political  economy  of  the  country,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  these  States,  in  the  defence  of  inalienable  rights,  were  driven  to 
the  arbitrament  of  arms.  A  magic  change  swept  over  every  com- 
munity. The  busy  marts  were  deserted  by  all,  save  those  who  prosti- 
tuted physical  and  pecuniary  resources  to  the  sordid  accumulation  of 
unrespected  gain.  The  pruning  hook  was  transformed  into  the  sword  ; 
the  ploughshare  rusted  in  the  furrow ;  a  Cincinnatus  was  in  every 
field,  while,  Putnam-like,  the  sturdy  farmers  of  the  country  contributed 
their  favorite  horses  to  the  formation  of  neighborhood  squadrons  of 
cavalry.  Peaceful  clergymen  surrendered  their  church  bells  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  State,  and  the  metal  which  had  long  summoned  devout 
congregations  to  the  quiet  sanctuary  was  devoted  to  the  martial  objects 
of  desolation  and  death.  Distinguished  ecclesiastics  became  renowned 
generals.  Learned  lawyers  exchanged  the  brief  and  bag  for  the 
command  of  battalions  and  the  association  of  the  battle-field.  The 
white  wings  of  commerce  were  peacefully  folded,  and  those  staples 
which  brought  in  exchange  an  abundant  merchandise,  were  devoted 
to  the  protection  and  sustenance  of  a  citizen  soldiery.  Regiments  and 
brigades  and  divisions  were  speedily  marshalled  into  position,  and  the 
long  expected  clash  of  arms  was  suddenly  precipitated.  War  was  actually 
begun,  and  the  country  brought  its  whole  strength  and  energy  to  prose- 
cute it  with  vigor  and  success.  For  four  long  years  the  contest  con- 
tinued ;  each  foot  of  ground  was  desperately  disputed,  and  the  strug- 
gle only  ceased  when  the  endurance,  the  fortitude,  the  splendid  courage 
of  Confederate  soldiers  had  brilliantly  surpassed  the  heroic  records  of 
those  who  have  made  glorious  the  classic  battle-fields  of  history.  At 
a  quiet  country-house,  in  a  county  of  Virginia,  that  familiar  flag  was 
furled  which  for  so  many  years  had  panoplied  the  victorious  hosts  who 
made  its  device  glorious  and  its  colors  immortal.  The  dreams,  the 
aspirations,  the  prayers  of  the  Southern  people,  were  shattered  in  that 
hour,  and  the  star  of  hope  which  had  so  long  guided  them,  sank  amid 
the  gloom  of  sorrow  and  the  blackness  of  disappointment. 

Men  sought  their  desolate  and  long-abandoned  homes,  and  the  career 
of  the  Southern  soldier  had  terminated.  Aroused  from  this  passive 
period  of  gloom  and  despair,  the  South  gathered  courage  to  measure 
its  ruin  and  desolation.  The  land  was  billowed  with  graves.  The 
widow  and  the  orphan  were  houseless  and  homeless.  Agriculture  was 
a  wreck.    A  happy  and  efficient  tenantry  had  become  idle  and  worthless 
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vagrants.  Capital  had  fled.  Commerce  was  a  hope,  and  the  scenes 
of  a  once  crowded  mart  had  become  but  a  melancholy  memory.  House- 
hold goods  and  utensils  were  bitterly  exchanged  for  daily  bread,  and 
the  whole  South  presented  a  uniform  picture  of  desolation  and  distress. 
In  this  sad  history  none  suffered  more  severely  than  the  physician ; 
he  suffered  in  common  with  all,  for  with  all,  in  war  as  in  peace,  is  he 
the  familiar  associate  and  well-tried  friend.  His  property,  like  that  of 
others,  had  been  swept  away,  and  he  had  not  only  to  bear  his  own 
losses,  but,  in  the  discharge  of  his  daily  labors,  to  witness  the  irremedi- 
able sufferings  of  others.  Unlike  all  others,  however,  the  physician  has 
had  much  compensation  for  the  trials,  disasters  and  disappointments  of 
the  late  struggle.  He  has  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  much,  of  ob- 
serving much,  and  of  learning  much.  Few,  perhaps,  appreciate  the 
fact,  that  the  war  has  been  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  physi- 
cian, for  it  has  afforded  a  school  in  which,  during  a  few  years,  he  has 
learned  those  great  lessons  which  a  life  time  would  have  been  power- 
less to  impart.  He  is  more  practically  efficient  and  useful  at  the  bed- 
side now  than  perhaps  he  has  ever  been  before,  and  the  whole  country 
is  now  furnished  with  a  medical  corps  which  the  war  has  thoroughly 
educated  and  reliably  trained.  The  physician,  then,  has  been  a  great 
gainer,  and  through  his  increased  efficiency  every  community  has  de- 
rived some  compensation,  at  least,  for  its  struggles  and  its  sorrows. 

It  is  in  regard  to  this  subject  that  I  propose  to  speak  this  evening,  and 
I  ask  your  attention  while  examining  "  The  Medical  and  Surgical  Les- 
sons of  the  Late  War."  It  is  difficult  on  an  occasion  like  the  present 
to  examine  any  subject,  which,  professional  in  character,  should  yet  in- 
terest unprofessional  listeners,  but,  by  avoiding  all  medical  technicali- 
ties, I  hope  to  make  this  discussion  intelligible  at  least,  if  not  interest- 
ing- 
After  the  desperate  struggle  in  the  Crimea  between  the  Russian, 
English  and  French  armies,  Macleod,  in  his  well-known  work  entitled, 
"  Notes  on  the  Surgery  of  the  Crimean  War,"  presented  to  the  profes- 
sion all  that  he  had  observed,  of  surgical  interest,  in  the  English  field 
and  general  hospitals.  The  deductions  or  laws  there  laid  down  by  so 
competent  an  observer,  after  an  experience  extensive  and  varied,  have 
naturally  influenced  the  practice  of  both  the  civil  and  military  surgeon. 
Dr.  Macleod  announced,  that  where  a  soldier  has  been  wounded  about 
the  skull,  there  being  a  fracture  of  the  bone  with  or  without  depression 
of  the  fragments,  that  it  is  bad  surgery  to  use  the  circular  bone  saw, 
known  as  the  trephine,  for  the  section  and  removal  of  the  injured  bone. 
It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  military  surgeon  since  that  time  to 
allow  the  wound  thus  made  to  remain  unchanged,  or  at  least  to  abstain 
from  removing  depressed  bone  by  the  use  of  the  saw  mentioned.  The 
result  of  such  surgery  was  disastrous  and  the  mortality  excessive. 
After  the  recent  war  had  lasted  a  year  or  more,  it  was  determined  by 
Confederate  surgeons  to  disregard  this  teaching,  and  to  institute  imme- 
diate and  radical  interference  in  all  similar  cases.  Such  patients  were 
subjected,  some  immediately  and  some  as  soon  as  their  condition  war- 
ranted it,  to  the  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  depressed  bone.  The 
results  were  as  gratifying  as  unexpected ;  the  patients  recovered  very 
frequently,  and  the  previous  mortality  was  immediately  reduced.     The 
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records  of  Confederate  hospitals  demonstrate  that  death  in  such  cases, 
when  the  specified  operation  had  been  performed,  was  an  exceptional 
result,  and  that  the  teaching  established  by  Macleod  was  defective  and 
incorrect.  The  lesson  of  the  late  war  then,  in  this  connection,  is,  that 
the  use  of  the  bone  saw  in  gunshot  fractures  of  the  skull,  so  far  from 
being  unjustifiable,  is  essentially  correct  and  indispensable.  There  is 
an  additional  reason  for  the  use  of  the  bone  saw  in  such  instances  ;  it 
is  that,  by  this  means,  interrupted  consciousness  and  impaired  intellec- 
tion may  be  restored.  There  were  cases  in  the  early  period  of  the  war 
when  the  bone  saw  was  neglected,  and  where,  consequently,  patients, 
after  sustaining  a  gunshot  fracture  of  the  skull,  have  recovered  with 
intellection  seriously  impaired.  It  is  fairly  to  be  assumed,  that  had 
such  patients  been  trephined,  recovery  would  have  been  equally  the 
result,  and  that  intellection  would  not  have  been  thus  seriously  impaired. 
A  remarkable  instance,  showing  the  fairness  of  such  an  assumption, 
occurred  in  Richmond,  Va.  A  robust  and  intelligent  young  soldier, 
after  sustaining  an  injury  of  this  character,  made  physical  and  entire  recov- 
ery, but  his  intellection  was  completely  suspended,  or,  as  it  was  supposed, 
lost.  His  parents,  after  enduring  for  a  season  the  severe  trial  of  seeing 
a  bright  and  intelligent  son  reduced  almost  to  a  condition  of  idiocy, 
brought  him,  from  some  happy  inspiration,  to  the  city  mentioned  for 
treatment.  The  surgeon  consulted*  used,  without  hesitation,  the  tre- 
phine, and  the  result  elicited  the  sympathy  and  congratulations  of  all. 
The  apparently  idiotic  boy,  as  soon  as  the  bone  pressure  was  removed 
from  the  brain,  became  suddenly  restored  to  consciousness,  and  for  the 
first  time  since  his  injury  recognized  and  appreciated  the  joyful  father 
standing  at  his  side.  Here  violence  had  usurped  the  throne  of  reason, 
but  by  a  single  stroke  the  usurper  was  dethroned ;  the  beautiful  cham- 
bers of  the  mind,  shrouded  in  gloom  and  obscurity,  were  by  the  light 
of  science  made  once  more  to  reflect  the  glories  of  intellection.  This 
is  an  extreme  case,  but  it  seems  to  make  more  impressive  the  recent 
surgical  lessons,  that  the  use  of  the  trephine  should  be  the  rule  and  not 
the  exception  in  fracture  of  the  skull  attended  with  depression  of  the 
fragments.  Epilepsy  of  many  years'  duration,  and  due  to  a  similar 
cause,  has  been  promptly  removed  by  the  same  operation. 

It  has  been  a  common  impression,  both  among  physicians  and  the 
general  public,  that  where  any  portion  of  the  skull  has  been  removed 
by  violence,  that  the  danger  to  life  and  intellection  has  been  in  a  direct 
ratio  with  the  extent  of  the  bone  removed  and  the  amount  of  brain 
exposed  or  lost.  Without  going  into  details,  it  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  the  surgical  records  of  the  war  prove  this  to  be  a  serious  error. 

During  the  Crimean  war,  amputation  at  the  hip  joint  was  so  exceed- 
ingly fatal  (there  being  a  mortality  of  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent.) 
that  the  operation  was  condemned,  and  regarded  as  reprehensible  sur- 
gery. It  is  interesting  to  know  that  success  in  the  Southern  and  North- 
ern army  was  sufficient  to  reverse  this  surgical  law,  and  to  render  such 
amputation  judicious  and  proper. 

It  has  been  a  question  with  military  surgeons,  whether  amputation 
was  advisable  in  compound  gunshot  fractures,  involving  the  upper  third 
of  the  femur  (a  term  which  many  of  those  present  are  not  expected  to 

*  Dr.  Charles  Bell  Gibson. 
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understand,  yet  the  subject  is  nevertheless  introduced,  as  the  lesson,  in 
this  connection,  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  surgical  experience 
of  the  war.)  Details  in  this  connection  are  not  admissible,  but  the 
teachings  of  such  masters  as  Dupuytren,  Larrey,  Guthrie,  Macleod,  and 
others,  were  pithily  summed  up  in  this  surgical  aphorism,  "  In  rejecting 
amputation  in  such  cases,  we  lose  more  lives  than  we  save  limbs,"  or, 
in  other  words,  when  such  casualties  occurred,  the  French  and  English 
law  was,  sacrifice  the  limb.  The  experience  derived  from  our  own 
records  on  this  point  reverses  this  action,  rendering  the  future  decision 
of  the  military  surgeon  a  cause  of  joy  rather  than  of  sorrow  to  the 
unfortunate  sufferer  ■  instead  of  losing  his  limb,  with  a  heavy  per  cent- 
age  in  favor  of  death,  recent  surgical  lessons  teach  that  the  limb  may 
not  only  be  saved,  but  saved  with  a  heavy  per  centage  in  favor  of  life. 
To  the  wounded  soldier,  no  surgical  experience  has  been  more  happy 
and  important ;  it  warrants  the  frequent  preservation  of  the  limb,  with 
ultimate  recovery,  as  a  substitute  for  a  hazardous  operation,  with  the 
probabilities  of  death. 

In  civil  practice,  resections  (or  the  removal  of  joints  with  the  preser- 
vation of  limbs)  are  eminently  proper.  We  have  learned,  however, 
that  in  military  surgery,  resections,  unless  confined  to  comparatively 
small  joints,  are  injudicious,  if  not  reprehensible.  The  surroundings 
and  physical  condition  of  patients  in  civil  and  military  hospitals,  ren- 
der this  difference  in  results  easily  intelligible. 

Military  surgeons  in  the  armies  of  Europe  have  taught,  that  traumatic 
tetanus,  or  general  spasms  from  sustained  wounds,  was  commonly 
caused  by  exposure  in  field  or  open  hospitals,  and,  as  a  result,  those 
■  wounded  were  kept  (as  far  as  practicable)  in  closely  built  rooms. 
This  dangerous  error  was  happily  corrected  by  the  surgical  lessons  of 
the  war.  Tetanus  was  comparatively  a  rare  incident  in  the  practice  of 
Confederate  surgeons,  this  result  being  conspicuously  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  wounded  were  largely  treated  in  open  tents  or  in  hospitals 
unceiled  or  unplastered.  In  other  words,  European  teaching  tends  to 
produce  tetanus,  while  by  the  American  lessons  we  have  learned  how 
to  prevent  it,  or  at  least  how  to  largely  reduce  the  per  centage  of  its 
occurrence. 

To  the  same  causes  is  due  the  fact,  that  deaths  by  hospital  gan- 
grene or  mortification  were  far  less  in  American  than  in  European  hos- 
pitals. The  judicious  course  adopted  by  the  Surgeon-General  of  the 
Confederate  service  contributed  very  conspicuously  to  the  limitation 
of  deaths  from  this  scourge  of  military  hospitals.  This  course  was  a 
systematic  transfer  of  gangrenous  cases  from  cities  and  towns  to  the 
pure  air  of  the  mountains,  and  when  such  transfers  were  not  practi- 
cable, treatment  in  open  tents  was  always  enjoined. 

To  a  Confederate  surgeon,  Dr.  H.  F.  Campbell,  of  Georgia,  is  due 
the  credit  of  having  instituted  the  ligation  of  the  chief  artery  supplying 
a  gangrenous  limb  for  the  eradication  of  the  disease.  His  successes 
were  numerous  and  marked. 

There  are  two  surgical  facts,  which,  during  the  period  before  men- 
tioned, were  clearly  and  indisputably  established.  These  facts  are  of 
interest,  not  only  to  the  physician,  but  to  the  lawyer  and  to  the  general 
public.     When  a  wound  is  made  with  a  clean  knife,  or  other  sharp  in- 
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strument,  there  is,  in  a  short  time,  manifested  a  vital  fluid,  which  ag- 
glutinates the  contiguous  surfaces,  and  the  wound  heals  by  what  sur- 
geons have  been  pleased  to  term  "  first  intention."  This  mode  of 
reparation  was  once  considered  only  possible  under  the  circumstances 
mentioned.  It  was  consequently  held,  that  a  gunshot  wound  could  not 
herd  in  this  way,  as  the  opposing  surfaces,  instead  of  being  clean  and 
smooth,  were  rough  and  mutilated.  Indeed,  so  strong  was  this  con- 
viction, that  writers  on  surgery  teach  that  gunshot  wounds  do  not  heal 
by  first  intention,  and  with  many,  such  a  mode  of  healing  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  strong  evidence  of  the  wound  having  been  caused  by  an 
entirely  different  agent.  By  means  of  circulars  sent  to  most  surgeons 
of  the  Confederate  arm)',  testimony  on  this  important  subject  was  ex- 
tensively elicited,  and  the  result  proved,  conclusively  in  very  many  in- 
stances, when  a  wound  was  produced,  even  by  the  tearing  and  des- 
tructive action  of  the  Minnie  ball,  that  union  by  first  intention  was  in- 
disputable. 

The  second  fact  is  even  more  important  in  its  medico-legal  relations. 
It  has  been  held  by  the  most  distinguished  authorities,  in  their  surgical 
teachings  and  in  their  testimony  before  courts  of  law,  that  when  a  ball 
passes  through  any  portion  of  the  body,  the  wound  of  exit  is  conspicu- 
ously larger  than  the  wound  of  entrance.  The  experience  of  a  very 
large  number  of  field-surgeons  was  obtained  in  regard  to  this  point,  and 
it  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  exceptions  were  so  numerous  as 
to  destroy  the  validity  of  the  law  in  regard  to  the  size  and  shape  of 
such  wounds.  These  facts,  small  apparently  in  their  teachings  and 
results,  are  of  great  consequence  at  times  in  establishing  the  reputed 
guilt  of  criminals.  It  is  familiar  to  many  here,  that  by  a  knowledge  or 
ignorance  of  these  details,  the  testimony  of  surgeons  before  courts  of 
justice  becomes  important  or  valueless.  An  illustration  of  this  truth 
is  to  be  found  in  an  interesting  incident  in  the  life  of  the  great  surgeon, 
Sir  Astley  Cooper.  A  notorious  criminal,  who  would  otherwise  have 
escaped  his  merited  punishment,  was  convicted  on  the  testimony  given 
by  this  close  and  accurate  observer ;  on  examining  the  locality  of  the 
murder  and  the  wound  of  the  victim,  he  proved  not  only  that  this  wound 
had  been  made  by  a  pistol-ball,  but  that  the  pistol  had  been  fired  by 
what  is  termed  a  left-handed  man.  This  important  fact,  when  added 
to  others  proving  such  a  peculiarity  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  (with 
other  details  unnecessary  to  mention),  was  sufficient  to  procure  his  con- 
viction, and  to  relieve  society  from  the  danger  of  his  presence.  It  is 
thus  seen,  that  the  closest  attention  to  the  mode  of  healing  and  to  the 
appearance  of  gunshot  wounds  is  often  of  practical  interest  and  im- 
portance to  the  unprofessional,  as  well  as  to  the  professional  members 
of  society ;  it  is  evident  also  that  the  surgical  lessons  of  the  late  war, 
even  in  their  unimportant  relations,  may  become  of  vital  consequence 
to  the  well-being  of  every  community. 

There  is  surrounding  every  bone  an  investing  membrane,  or  perios- 
teum, which  contributes  to  its  nutrition,  and  in  cases  of  fracture  be- 
comes a  prominent  agent  in  effecting  its  repair ;  the  belief  has  been 
until  recently  universal,  that  this  membrane  was  absolutely  essential  to 
the  reparation  of  fractured  bones,  and  that  if  stripped  away  the  bone 
would  perish ;  or,  as  the  law  was  given,  denuded  bone  must  die.     In 
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obedience  to  this  testimony,  where  bone  was  discovered  to  be  denuded 
it  was  promptly  removed.  The  surgical  records  of  the  war  show  that 
this  was  bad  practice ;  that  denuded  bone  does  not  die  ;  that  it  is  re- 
covered ;  that  other  agencies  will  cause  a  repair  of  the  bone,  and  that 
to  remove  denuded  bone  is  reprehensible  surgery.  A  knowledge  of 
this  important  lesson  will  secure  to  the  injured  the  preservation  of  a 
limb,  when,  according  to  the  teachings  prior  to  the  war,  such  a  limb 
would  be  sacrificed. 

Several  years  since,  the  Czar  of  Russia  instituted  a  surgical  com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  amount  of  injury  may  be 
produced  by  the  windage  or  atmospheric  concussion  caused  by  a  can- 
non-ball. In  making  this  investigation,  a  target  was  so  constructed 
that  a  self-moving  apparatus  would  register  the  amount  of  force  exerted 
by  a  ball  passing  near  the  surface  of  the  target.  After  repeated  trials 
it  was  found,  that  in  no  instance  is  the  windage  of  a  ball,  from  even 
the  largest  field-piece,  sufficient  to  exert  a  force  detrimental  to  either 
health  or  life,  and  that  the  statement  of  deaths  or  injuries  ascribed  to  such 
a  cause  could  not  be  received  as  authentic  or  true.  The  records  of 
the  late  war  show  that  the  decision  of  this  commission  is  correct,  as  in 
no  instance  could  death  or  injury  be  properly  ascribed  to  the  windage 
or  atmospheric  concussion  created  by  even  the  largest  balls. 

So  much  then  for  the  surgical  lessons  to  be  derived  from  that  war 
record,  whose  every  page  has  been  written  with  the  blood  of  the  noblest 
and  best  of  our  land. 

The  medical  lessons  of  the  war  have  been  numerous  and  important. 

From  the  limited  period,  however,  allotted  to  this  address,  these 
lessons  can  only  be  briefly  narrated. 

We  have  learned  from  repeated  post-mortem  examinations,  that  camp 
fever,  which  decimated  our  regiments,  is  not  as  was  supposed,  typhoid 
fever.  This  lesson  is  practically  very  valuable ;  it  is  well  known  that 
typhoid  fever  is  self-limiting  in  its  nature,  and  that  by  no  course  of 
treatment  can  its  duration  be  abridged.  If  camp  fever  be  regarded  as 
identical  with  typhoid  fever,  the  physician  would  naturally  deem  it  bad 
practice  to  give  medicines  for  the  arrest  of  the  disease,  and  camp  fever 
would  consequently  be  allowed  to  run  its  course.  With  recent  war 
lessons  as  our  guide,  we  know  that  camp  fever  is  not  typhoid  fever  ;  that 
by  proper  treatment  its  duration  can  be  abridged  ;  that  the  sufferings 
of  the  patient  can  not  only  be  conspicuously  diminished,  but  in  most 
cases  happily  terminated. 

Twelve  years  ago,  the  French  and  English  Governments  instituted, 
upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  a  series  of  experiments,  with  the  view  of  as- 
certaining whether  malarial  fever  can  not  be  prevented  by  the  admin- 
istration of  prophylactics,  or  preventive  medicines.  The  French  de- 
termined that  such  diseases  t:ould  be  prevented,  while  the  English  of- 
ficers asserted  that  such  a  result  was  impracticable.  This  matter  was 
carefully  investigated  by  Confederate  surgeons.  It  is  well  known  that 
in  no  part  of  America  is  malaria  more  deadly  than  on  the  Sea  Islands 
and  in  the  inland  swamps  of  the  Gulf  States.  This  subtle  poison, 
malaria,  we  can  as  yet  only  recognize  by  its  effects.  After  all  that  has 
been  written  upon  this  subject,  its  cause,  nature,  and  essence  are  yet 
wrapt  in  the  mists  of  vague  hypothesis ;  it  is  the  toxic  apocrypha,  the 
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mysterious  hieroglyphic  which,  transcribed  by  nature's  hand,  owns  not 
yet  its  Champolion. 

"  Malaria  settles,  no^over  thin  and  barren  wastes,  nor  over  soils  that 
have  been  from  all  time  desolate,  but  over  places  in  which  Southern 
suns  ripen  delightful  gardens,  and  about  the  sites  of  cities  where  the 
pomp  of  palaces  has  passed  away."  In  no  spot  is  it  more  deadly  than 
on  the  beautiful  Sea  Islands  and  in  the  romantic  rice  regions  of  the 
Carolinas ;  localities  which,  a  few  years  since  the  abode  of  wealth, 
hospitality  and  refinement,  are  now  eloquent  witnesses  of  the  misrule 
of  the  present,  and  melancholy  monuments  to  mark  the  happiness  of 
the  past.  It  was  in  these  highly  malarious  atmospheres  that  our  troops, 
coming  from  localities  where  malaria  was  rarely  manifested,  were  en- 
camped during  the  most  sickly  periods  of  the  year.  It  was  under  such 
an  eminently  fair  trial  the  fact  was  demonstrated,  that  even  under  the 
most  unfavorable  circumstances,  malarial  fever,  by  the  administration 
of  proper  remedies,  can  be  prevented.  Under  the  rigorous  blockade 
existing,  quinine  in  sufficient  quantity  could  not  be  obtained,  but  the 
bark  of  the  dogwood  and  willow  tree  was  employed  in  saturating 
whiskey  with  their  active  principles,  cornine  and  salicine  ;  such  whiskey, 
or  such  tincture,  was  given  three  times  a  day,  and  the  result  not  only 
proved  that  malarial  fever  can  be  prevented,  but  that  such  prevention 
can  be  induced  by  medicines  far  less  active  than  that  used  by  the 
French  and  English  on  the  coast  of  Africa, —  that  remedy  being 
quinine. 

The  excellent  results  derived  from  the  use  of  the  whiskey  containing 
dogwood,  were  doubtless  due  to  the  regularity  with  which  the  remedy 
was  taken,  for  from  some  cause  not  difficult  to  understand,  the  patients 
all  approved  highly  of  the  treatment  instituted,  and  were  careful  to  re- 
mind their  physicians  of  the  hours  appointed  for  receiving  their  favorite 
medicine.  The  point  in  dispute  was,  however,  settled,  that  by  the  use 
of  proper  medicines  malarial  fevers  can  be  prevented  as  well  as  cured. 

We  learned  from  the  records  of  the  war,  that  yellow  fever  does  not 
exist  as  an  endemic,  or  a  disease  peculiar  to  a  people,  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  north  of  Galveston,  Texas ;  that  the  prevalence  of 
this  fever  at  any  point  north  of  Galveston  is  due  to  an  imported  and 
not  to  a  local  cause.  During  the  long  occupation  of  New  Orleans  by 
the  Federal  army,  but  few  cases  of  yellow  fever  existed,  and  these  were 
taken  from  a  fruit  vessel  which  had  by  some  error  been  allowed  to  pass 
the  rigid  quarantine  established.  This  imported  or  local  origin  of  this 
fever  has  been  long  a  disputed  question,  and  one  which  has  elicited 
the  most  abstruse  discussion  on  the  part  of  physicians.  The  question 
may  now  be  regarded  as  settled,  the  war  having  taught  us  this  lesson, 
that  with  reasonable  regard  to  municipal  cleanliness,  and  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  proper  quarantine,  this  scourge  of  American  cities  may 
certainly  be  excluded.  The  decision  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  after  a  discussion  of  this  subject  for  several  months,  has  also 
by  this  war  record  been  confirmed,  viz. :  that  where  yellow  fever  pre- 
vails north  of  the  yellow  fever  zone,  it  spreads  by  contagion  ;  not  the 
contagion  springing  from  personal  contiguity  or  contact,  but  from  the 
propagation  of  the  poison  through  materials  capable  of  retaining  it, — 
these  materials  being  cotton  or  woollen  clothing,  the  confined  air  in  the 
holds  of  vessels,  etc. 
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The  experience  of  the  war  has  taught  a  medical  lesson  in  regard  to 
the  lancet.  With  the  present  information  on  this  subject,  we  can 
scarcely  realize  that  condition  of  the  professional  and  unprofessional 
mind,  when  the  lancet  was  regarded  as  the  preventive  and  panacea  for 
all  human  ills.  Perhaps  no  more  amusing  illustration  of  this  infatua- 
tion can  be  mentioned,  than  an  anecdote  recorded  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Rush,  of  Philadelphia.  Meeting  unexpectedly  an  old  friend  during 
the  height  of  the  yellow  fever  in  1798,  he  asked  him  why  he  had  not 
left  the  city.  The  friend  replied,  that  he  had  sent  his  family  away  but 
could  not  leave  himself.  "Then,"  said  Dr.  Rush,  "go  home,  my 
friend,  and  be  bled  immediately."  This  great  physician  had  evidently 
studied  Moliere,  who,  in  the  days  when  high  health  was  to  be  feared 
and  to  be  subdued  with  the  lancet,  declared  in  regard  to  bleeding, 
"  The  method  is  salutary ;  and  as  one  drinks  for  thirst  to  come,  one 
must  likewise  be  bled  for  illness  to  come."  This  custom  of  bleeding, 
even  during  the  last  generation,  was  so  universal,  that  where  physicians 
could  not  be  obtained  the  people  submitted  themselves  to  any  one 
blessed  with  the  possession  of  a  lancet.  The  late  Mr.  Hazard,  a  pro- 
minent gentleman  in  the  West,  though  ignorant  of  medicine,  had  a 
large  practice  of  this  kind.  One  day  a  stout,  hale-looking  Irishman 
came  up  to  be  bled.  "  Mr.  Hazard,"  said  he,  "  and  how  much  do  you 
charge  for  taking  a  pint  of  blood  ? "  (the  quantity  usually  drawn.) 
"  Nothing,"  was  the  reply.  "  Then,  by  St.  Patrick,"  said  Pat,  "  you 
may  take  a  quart ; "  and  he  evidently  believed  that  he  had  obtained  a 
decided  advantage  over  his  physician.  The  lancet,  formerly  the  in- 
separable companion  of  the  physician,  now  rests  quietly  in  its  case,  en- 
crusted with  rust, —  a. thing  of  the  past,  an  object  of  curiosity  and 
reproach.  Young  Physic  boasts  that  he  has  never  seen  a  lancet,  and 
expresses  his  surprise  that  such  a  weapon  should  ever  have  been  in  uni- 
versal use.  Taking  the  practice  of  the  present  day  as  his  guide,  he 
cannot  see  why  such  a  sanguinary  operation  should  ever  have  been  ne- 
cessary. He  looks  with  disgust  at  the  conduct  of  his  predecessors, 
loudly  declaiming  against  their  want  of  judgment,  and  like  the  Phari- 
see in  the  Bible,  is  devoutly  thankful  that  he  is  not  like  other  men. 
Scrupulously  abstaining  from  spilling  blood,  he  entrenches  himself  be- 
hind his  wine,  his  whiskey,  his  brandy,  his  milk  punch  and  his  beef 
essence  ;  bidding  defiance  to  disease,  and  in  the  triumph  of  his  pride 
regarding  himself  as  the  very  paragon  of  physic.  "  The  lancet,  seri- 
ously speaking,  is  almost  abandoned,  and  the  lesson  of  the  war  teaches 
that  it  may  be  abandoned  in  safety  j  for  the  innumerable  ailments  of 
the  soldier,  both  medical  and  surgical  in  character,  were  successfully 
treated  without  resorting  to  this  classic,  yet  obsolete  weapon." 

Twenty  years  ago,  patients  suffering  from  cutaneous  diseases,  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  etc.,  were  placed  in  confined  rooms  and 
physicked  and  dosed  immeasurably.  The  first  step  towards  progress 
was  when  physicians  learned  that  these  diseases  were  self-limiting,  and 
that  medicines  could  not  abbreviate  their  duration  ;  there  was  still, 
however,  an  indisposition  to  give  such  patients  an  abundance  of  fresh  air, 
there  being  a  fear  that  the  eruption  would  be  driven  in,  as  it  was  termed. 
The  war  has  taught  us,  in  regard  to  this  subject,  a  valuable  lesson. 
The  mortality  from  these  diseases  was  less  in  the  Confederate  army 
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than  it  had  ever  been  known  before ;  and  this  fact  was  due  entirely  to 
the  system,  involuntarily  adopted,  of  treating  all  such  cases  in  rude  and 
open  hospitals.  Indeed,  the  smallest  mortality  from  small-pox  that  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  during  the  war,  was  at  Macon,  Ga. 
I  visited  the  small-pox  camp  there  when  snow  carpeted  the  ground, 
and  saw  the  most  frightful  cases  of  confluent  small-pox  treated  in 
small  A  shaped  tents ;  these,  as  most  present  know,  were,  as  a  protec- 
tion, entirely  valueless.  The  mortality  at  that  camp  from  the  most 
malignant  cases,  was  less  than  that  existing  in  the  oldest  and  best  hos- 
pitals in  Europe.  This  result  was  not  due  to  the  treatment,  for  the 
physician  in  charge  was  certainly  the  most  ignorant  that  it  has  ever 
been  my  misfortune  to  meet,  having  only  sense  sufficient  to  be  sure  that 
he  knew  nothing,  and  so  abstained  from  the  use  of  medicines.  We 
learned  thus  two  valuable  lessons :  first,  that  medicine  in  such  cases  is 
not  necessary,  and  next,  that  abundant  ventilation,  even  with  the  cold- 
est air,  will  reduce  the  mortality  to  its  minimum.  There  were  also 
other  lessons  of  importance  in  this  connection,  viz :  that,  after  vacci- 
nation, the  formation  of  immense  ulcers,  with  coincident  cutaneous 
eruptions,  was  not  due  to  impure  vaccine,  but  to  the  physical  deterio- 
ration of  the  soldier,  teaching  us  the  necessity  of  caution  in  the  insti- 
tution of  vaccination  under  such  circumstances.  The  same  discovery 
was  coincidentally  made  in  Italy.  This  was  the  first  lesson.  The 
next  was,  that  malignant  diseases  could  in  any  stage  be  propagated 
by  the%vaccine  used.  Soldiers  in  Northern  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  in 
perfect  health,  died  from  diseases  caused  by  the  use  of  bad  vaccine 
obtained  from  Pensacola. 

That  celebrated  old  warrior,  Peter  the  Great,  after  a  long  experience, 
testified  that  the  courage  of  soldiers  was  greatest  after  eating,  while 
Napoleon  I.  notoriously  preferred  to  fight  his  soldiers  when  hungry. 
There  was  one  lesson  in  this  connection  which  we  could  not  learn,  viz: 
who  of  these  two  confessed  authorities  was  correct.  Confederate  sol- 
diers fought  with  such  uniform  and  brilliant  gallantry  at  all  times,  under 
all  conditions  and  at  all  hours,  that  the  theories  of  both  these  worthies 
must  be  abandoned.  There  was  one  fact,  however,  worthy  of  note, 
militating  against  the  experience  of  the  old  Russian  warrior  ;  it  was 
this,  that  courage  and  fortitude  under  fire  were  not  by  any  means  in  a 
direct  ratio  with  a  high  degree  of  physical  vigor  and  health.  It  was 
no  unusual  spectacle  to  see  the  burly  bullies  of  court-house  towns  and 
cross-road  taverns  sink  down  upon  the  battle-field  pale  with  fright, 
while  beardless  and  delicate  boys  passed  them  with  a  smile  to  meet 
victory  or  death. 

The  much  disputed  question  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the  negro 
as  a  soldier,  has  been  permanently  settled.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
go  into  details ;  these  few  facts  are  quite  sufficient ;  they  tell  the  whole 
story.  In  the  Federal  armies  there  died  from  action  or  from  wounds, 
of  regulars,  30  per  1,000;  of  volunteers,  35  per  1,000;  of  negroes,  or, 
as  they  were  somewhat  amusingly  termed,  "  colored  troops,"  only  16 
per  1,000,  (less  than  one-half.)  So  much  for  the  battle-field.  How  is 
it  in  regard  to  the  "vigor  of  the  negro  in  camp?"  There  died  of 
disease,  regulars,  42  per  1,000  ;  of  volunteers,  59  per  1,000  ;  of  negroes, 
141  per  1,000.     These  figures  are  authentic  and  official.     The  negro, 
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though  fighting  for  what  was  represented  to  him  as  the  great  boon  of 
freedom,  exposed  himself  so  little,  that  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  the 
casualties  of  the  battle-field  was  less  than  half  of  that  which  obtained 
with  the  white  troops,  while  he  was  so  little  able  to  bear  the  exposure 
of  the  camp,  that  he  suffered  to  the  extent  of  141  per  1,000,  when  the 
mortality  among  the  white  troops  only  reached  59  per  1,000.  The 
negro,  too,  was  acclimated  and  accustomed  to  the  atmosphere  in  which 
he  was  operating,  while  the  white  troops  very  often  were  either  foreign 
mercenaries  or  from  a  climate  far  distant  and  different.  It  is  not  very 
surprising  that  the  negro  regiments  were,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  dis- 
banded. 

There  is  no  fact  in  our  profession  more  indisputable,  than  that  fre- 
quency and  facility  of  observation  lead  directly  to  independence  and 
correctness  of  judgment.  In  the  early  days  of  our  art,  when  mutilation 
of  the  dead  body  by  the  physician  was  visited  by  retributive  stoning  on 
the  part  of  the  populace,  medicine  was  a  dream,  and  the  few  who 
enjoyed  the  more  than  ordinary  advantages  at  the  bed-side  or  dissect- 
ing table,  were  accepted  as  absolute  and  unquestionable  authorities. 
This  condition  necessarily  induced  a  degraded  and  servile  devotion  to 
authority.  So  conspicuous  was  this,  even  as  late  as  the  seventeenth 
century,  that  Moliere,  in  his  comedy  L'Amour  Me'decin,  properly  casti- 
gates such  folly  in  the  following  dialogue  between  the  physician  Tomes 
and  the  maid  Lisette  :  Physician  — "  How  is  the  coachman  ? "  Lisette 
—"Very  well.  He  is  dead."  Physician  — "  Dead  ? "  Lisette  — "  Yes." 
Physician — "That  is  impossible."  Lisette — "It  maybe  impossible, 
but  it  is  true."  Physician — "He  cannot  be  dead,  I  say."  Lisette  — 
"I  tell  you  he  is  dead,  and  what  is  more,  he  is  buried."  Physician  — 
"I  will  not  believe. it,  for  your  friend  has  been  sick  only  six  days,  and 
Hippocrates  says  that  such  a  disease  never  terminates  before  the 
twenty-first  day." 

Now  there  was  no  teaching  during  the  late  war  more  invariable,  than 
that  a  slavish  obedience  to  authority  led  the  physician  into  error  and 
the  patient  into  absolute  danger.  There  was  no  fact  connected  with  the 
medical  history  of  the  war  more  gratifying  than  that  facility  of  obser- 
vation destroyed  this  servile  obedience  to  authority,  and  rendered  the 
physician  more  accurate  in  reasoning  and  more  efficient  at  the  bed- 
side. 

What  shall  be  said  in  regard  to  the  native  medicines,  or  medical 
plants  of  the  South?  There  was  a  time  when  every  natural  substance, 
possessing  any  medicinal  value,  was  supposed  to  indicate,  by  a  well- 
marked  external  character,  the  disease  for  which  it  is  a  remedy.  It 
was  held  that  each  plant  had  its  "  signature,"  as  it  was  termed,  and 
that  whereas  turmeric  is  of  a  yellow  color,  it  must  be  capable  of  curing 
jaundice ;  that  the  eyebright,  having  a  black  spot  on  its  flower  resem- 
bling the  eye,  must  be  the  best  application  in  affections  of  that  organ  j 
that  as  the  lungwort  resembles  in  its  leaves  the  texture  of  the  lungs,  it 
must  be  good  in  pulmonary  affections,  and  for  the  same  reason  the 
liverwort  was  to  be  used  in  biliary  disorders.  These  primitive  ideas 
have  been  much  modified,  but  even  as  late  as  the  last  generation  there 
was  an  expressed  belief  on  the  part  of  distinguished  physicians,  such 
as  Rush,  Drake,  Hosack  and  others,  that  the  plants  of  each  section  of 
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country  were  all-sufficient  for  the  eradication  of  diseases  peculiar  to 
that  country.  The  profession  have  been  slow  to  abandon  this  belief, 
and  many  have  entertained  a  lingering  hope  that  it  would  yet  prove 
true.  The  experience  of  the  Confederate  Medical  Bureau  must  forever 
destroy  such  a  hope,  for  after  thoroughly  examining  "  the  resources  of 
the  Southern  fields  and  forests,"  there  has  been  no  lesson  derived 
worthy  of  mention.  There  is,  however,  one  extremely  interesting  and 
astonishing  fact  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  remedies,  which 
should  be  mentioned  here.  It  is,  that  during  the  long,  rigorous  block- 
ade existing  throughout  the  war,  the  Southern  people  learned  that  they 
could  actually  live  without  quack  medicines ;  and  clergymen  and 
judges,  and  lawyers  and  postmasters,  discovered  that  they  could  exist, 
in  comparative  happiness  at  least,  without  giving  their  characteristic 
testimonials  in  support  of  this  abominable  trash. 

The  present  opportunity  cannot  be  lost,  of  offering  a  deserved  tribute 
to  the  medical  officers  of  the  Confederate  army,  by  one  who  knew  them 
well  and  intimately,  as  distributed  over  an  area  extending  from  Missis- 
sippi to  the  northern  boundary  of  Virginia ;  that^body  of  men  among 
whom,  as  is  not  generally  known,  many  were  killed  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  on  the  field,  many  lost  limbs,  and  very  many  were  danger- 
ously or  mortally  wounded.  The  first  Napoleon  honored  himself  in 
honoring  his  friend  and  adviser,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Larrey,  whom  he 
made  a  baron  of  the  empire.  In  most  European  countries,  medical 
officers  have  been  brevetted  for  gallantry  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  for 
their  equal  bravery  in  the  deadly  wards  of  the  plague  hospital.  The 
present  noble  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  has  herself  decorated  many 
of  her  medical  officers  for  their  heroism  and  distinguished  services  in 
her  armies  ;  while  the  names  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie,  of  Sir  James  Simpson,  of  Sir  William  Ferguson,  of  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  of  Sir  Henry  Hulford,  Sir  James  Syme,  Sir  Braxton  Hicks,  Sir 
Henry  Thompson,  and  of  many  others,  show  that  the  British  Government 
equally  rewards  meritorious  deeds  performed  in  the  quiet  walks  of 
private  life.  Many  of  the  French  medical  officers  now  wear  the  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  With  a  few  exceptions,  European  govern- 
ments have  invested  their  medical  officers  with  the  highest  rank  and 
with  the  noblest  honors.  In  these  armies  are  to  be  found  medical  of- 
ficers wearing  various  emblems  of  rank,  from  that  of  the  simple  lieu- 
tenant to  that  of  the  major-general.  In  the  United  States  service,  the 
grades  of  rank  run  from  that  of  lieutenant  to  that  of  the  brigadier. 
The  Confederate  service  formed  the  singular  exception  in  this  respect. 
There  was  in  this  army  (a  few  officers  of  the  old  service  excepted)  no 
absolute  rank,  but,  in  place  of  it,  that  military  anomaly  "  assimilated 
rank,"  or  a  name  only,  by  which  disbursing  officers  were  to  be  governed 
in  the  adjustment  of  monthly  pay  and  post  allowances. 

Officers  in  the  quartermaster  and  commissary  departments  were,  as 
was  right,  invested  with  actual  rank  ;  but  while  these  officers,  far  distant 
in  the  rear  of  the  armies,  were  thus  protected,  the  medical  staff,  which 
endured  with  the  soldiers  of  the  line  the  trials  of  the  march,  the  dan- 
gers of  the  battle-field,  and  the  horrors  of  the  hospital,  were  made  a 
singular  and  strange  exception. 

This  result  was  due  to  the  individual  opinions  of  that  unhappy  chief- 
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tain,  whose  great  name  and  historic  character,  united  with  the  sad 
memories  of  classic  battle-fields  and  immolated  heroes,  form  the  only 
heritage  of  those  who  are  left  to  glory  in  the  records  of  such  a  past,  and 
to  treasure  its  sublime  story  for  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  future. 
Is  it  necessary  to  mention  the  name  of  this  great  chieftain?  All  here 
know  that  reference  is  made  to  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis.  It  was  one  of 
the  peculiarities  of  this  great  man  to  deprive  the  medical,  officers  of 
his  army  of  their  actual  rank,  but  the  future  has  yet  to  record  the 
name  of  the  first  of  these  officers  who  would  now,  in  regard  to  him, 
utter  a  harsh  word  or  a  bitter  testimony.  Though  thus  deprived  of  a 
right  universally  accorded  elsewhere,  though  thus  stripped  of  title, 
rank,  and  all  prospect  of  promotion,  did  the  medical  staff  of  the  Con- 
federate army  become  less  zealous,  less  efficient,  or  less  true  ? 

If  patriotism  consists  in  the  sacrifice  of  wealth,  comfort,  station,  home 
and  family  in  the  support  of  an  adopted  cause,  were  these  men  not 
patriotic  ?  If  it  be  bravery  to  meet  death  and  danger  while  armed  on 
the  battle-field,  was  it  less  brave  to  meet  these  perils  when  unarmed? 
If  it  be  fortitude  to  endure  the  terrors  of  shot  and  shell  when  applause 
and  promotion  are  part  of  a  soldier's  reward,  is  it  less  of  fortitude  to 
endure  the  same  perils  when  the  stimulus  of  returning  fire  for  fire  is 
impracticable,  and  the  prospect  of  promotion  is  forever  destroyed  ?  As 
promotion  was  the  reward  for  honestly  disbursing  millions  for  the  well, 
was  it  less  due  for  honestly  disbursing  millions  for  the  sick  ?  When  the 
smoke  of  battles  was  swept  away,  and  the  heroes  of  such  scenes  were 
by  a  nation  blessed  as  in  sleep  they  forgot  their  triumphs  and  their 
trials,  were  those  who  passed  through  similar  dangers,  and  who  far  into 
the  dismal  night  toiled  and  wept  while  relieving  the  agonies  of  their 
mutilated  comrades,  less  entitled  to  the  reward  of  appreciation  and 
praise  ?  If  the  medical  officers  in  the  Federal  army,  furnished  with  all 
the  appliances  necessary  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  were 
promoted  for  their  efficiency  and  scientific  skill,  shall  not  those  who, 
with  all  the  difficulties  of  closed  ports  and  empty  chests,  always  equalled 
and  often  excelled  them,  not  have  their  reward?  Is  history  to  say 
nothing  for  these  men  ?  Those  appreciated  them  most,  who  knew  them 
best.  If  patriotism,  and  bravery,  and  fortitude,  and  honesty,  and  fidelity, 
and  scientific  worth  constitute  the  leaves  in  the  laurel  crown,  shall  these 
men  not  be  adorned  with  them  ?  They  have  nobly  won  this  crown, 
but  it  has  ever  been  withheld  from  them.     Will  this  assembly  confer  it  ? 

Lastly  comes  the  lesson  most  welcome  and  most  dear  to  us  all  —  the 
lesson  taught  by  the  women  of  the  South.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  has  embalmed  in  verse  the  memory  of  the  Italian  countess, 
who,  in  her  rarest  robes  and  purest  diamonds,  visited  the  Italian  hospi- 
tals, to  do  homage  to  the  heroism  and  valor  of  her  wounded  and  dying 
countrymen.  What  is  to  be  said  of  those,  who,  discarding  their  cost- 
liest silks  and  brightest  jewels,  also  visited  the  hospitals  of  their  coun- 
try, not  to  render  a  passing  homage,  but  to  perpetuate  this  by  their 
presence  and  to  make  it  immortal  by  their  acts?  We  have  justly  ad- 
mired the  Sisters  of  Charity  for  their  patient  self-denial ;  the  faithful 
discharge  of  arduous  and  revolting  duties  ;  for  their  personal  sacrifices 
and  their  noble  vocation  ;  their  record  has  been  regarded  as  heroic  and 
wonderful ;  so  wonderful,  that  their  order  has  been  limited  and  with 
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difficulty  sustained ;  but,  at  the  first  booming  of  the  cannon,  Sisters  of 
Charity  sprang  up  at  every  Southern  fireside.  Reared  in  luxury  and 
refinement,  in  delicacy  and  seclusion,  they  made  a  noble  sacrifice  of 
their  womanly  instincts  and  beautiful  antecedents,  cheerfully  surren- 
dering everything  to  minister  to  the  suffering  and  wants  of  their  stricken 
countrymen.  Unlike  that  of  the  Italian  princess,  theirs  was  not  a  pass- 
ing tribute ;  it  was  the  fire  of  a  sublime  devotion,  which,  kindled  at 
Sumpter,  burned  brightly  even  at  Appomattox  ;  burned  long  after  the 
flag  they  loved  so  well  was  furled  amid  gloom  and  disappointment.  Oh, 
the  women  of  the  South  !  they  have  always  been  distinguished  for  their 
great  purity  of  personal  character,  for  their  exalted  virtues  and  noble 
characteristics  ;  but,  by  their  action  during  this  war,  they  have  built  up 
in  the  hearts  of  Southern  men  an  altar,  at  which  they  will  be  loved  and 
praised  and  worshipped  forever. 


GEORGE  PEABODY. 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


(N  the  26th  day  of  October,  1866,  the  city  of  Baltimore  presented 
a  gay  and  brilliant  spectacle.  By  the  animated  crowds  that 
thronged  the  streets,  and  the  windows  filled  with  eager  spectators,  it 
was  plain  that  some  sight  of  unusual  interest  was  expected.  Such  a 
sight  there  was  indeed  in  the  innocent  army  of  fifteen  thousand  chil- 
dren, standing  closely  ranked  on  both  sides  of  the  street  for  more  than 
a  mile,  whose  myriad  childish  voices  in  low  prattle  filled  all  the  air 
with  musical  sound  like  the  twitterings  of  innumerable  birds.  Had 
any  one  listened  to  their  little  voices,  he  would  have  heard  on  all  lips 
one  name  —  the  name  of  the  man  whom  Baltimore  that  day  sent  out 
her  little  children  to  thank  and  honor. 

It  is  true  that  receptions  of  distinguished  visitors  had  been  tolerably 
frequent  during  the  previous  four  or  five  years  ;  but  the  recipients  of 
popular  honors  had,  for  the  most  part,  belonged  to  a  class  of  men  whose 
claim  to  admiration  rests  upon  the  rather  singular  ground  that  they 
have  devoted  much  time  and  such  talents  as  they  possess,  first  to 
acquiring  and  then  to  practising  the  art  of  destroying  human  life  in 
the  most  scientifically  effective  manner,  and  on  the  largest  possible 
scale,  and  of  spreading,  as  widely  as  possible,  poverty,  misery,  and 
devastation. 

Not  one  of  these,  however,  was  the  man  whom  Baltimore  sent  forth  her 
children  to  welcome,  but  one  who  had  employed  the  opportunities  of  a 
long  and  prosperous  life,  in  doing  good ;  and  the  resources  of  immense 
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wealth  in  relieving  poverty,  assuaging  suffering,  conferring  blessings 
upon  whole  communities,  and  promoting  peace  and  good  will  between 
kindred  nations ;  and  whose  princely  liberality  to  the  city  which  only 
claimed  him  as  her  foster-son,  was  but  one  item  in  the  catalogue  of  his 
unexampled  munificence. 

George  Peabody  was  born  in  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  on  the  18th 
of  February,  1795.  The  founder  of  the  American  branch  of  the  family, 
of  which  in  position  he  is  now  the  head,  was  Francis  Peabody,  of  St. 
Albans,  Hertfordshire,  who  left  Old  for  New  England  in  1635,  and 
closed  a  life  of  prosperity  in  the  New  World,  in  1698,  at  the  age  of  84, 
leaving  a  handsome  estate  to  his  six  sons,  from  whom  the  numerous 
persons  bearing  the  name  of  Peabody  in  this  country  have  descended. 

George  Peabody  appears  to  have  inherited  the  talents  and  energy  of 
the  ancestor  who  found  a  home  and  built  up  a  fortune  on  the  edge  of 
the  wilderness.  At  the  early  age  of  eleven  we  find  him  apprenticed  to 
a  Mr.  Proctor,  who  kept  a  grocery  store  in  Danvers ;  a  good  man 
whose  instructions  and  kindness  were  of  great  advantage  to  him,  and 
ever  afterwards  gratefully  remembered  and  acknowledged. 

In  1810  he  left  Mr.  Proctor's  in  the  hope  of  embarking  in  more 
extensive  business  than  the  petty  traffic  of  a  country  store.  But  the 
time  was  unpropitious  to  his  plans.  War  was  raging  in  Europe  ;  com- 
merce was  everywhere  paralysed,  and  credit  shaken.  Observation  and 
reflection  convinced  him  that  the  only  prudent  course  for  a  young  mer- 
chant of  small  capital,  however  bold  or  ambitious  his  aims,  was  to  keep 
in  safe  obscurity  until  the  storm  should  have  blown  over.  So  he  took 
the  position  of  clerk  in  a  retail  dry-goods  store  which  his  brother  David 
had  just  opened  in  Newburyport.  Again  his  prospects  received  a 
check.  A  conflagration  broke  out  which  laid  in  ashes  the  business 
part  of  the  town,  ruining  most  of  the  merchants  and  tradesmen,  David 
Peabody  among  the  rest,  and  suddenly  blighting  the  youth's  visions  of 
a  future  partnership  and  modest  prosperity.  He  could  not  foresee  to 
what  a  future,  in  another  hemisphere,  destiny  was  guiding  his  way. 

Without  giving  way  to  despondency  or  idle  regrets,  George  Peabody 
at  once  cast  about  for  a  new  field  of  activity.  Another  sufferer  by  the 
fire  was  his  uncle,  John  Peabody,  who  resolved  to  commence  life  anew 
in  a  more  southern  latitude,  and  invited  his  nephew  to  join  him.  They 
established  a  house  in  Georgetown,  D.  C.  The  business  was  conducted 
in  young  George's  name,  and  he  soon  became,  in  reality,  the  head  of 
the  firm. 

At  this  time  (1812)  the  war  with  Great  Britain  broke  out,  and  a 
British  fleet  ascended  the  Potomac,  threatening  the  Capital.  Though 
under  the  military  age,  George  Peabody  joined  a  volunteer  artillery 
company,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  at  Fort  Warburton,  where  one  of 
his  messmates  was  Francis  S.  Key,  author  of  The  Star- Spangled Banner. 
The  retirement  of  the  enemy,  however,  prevented  his  seeing  active 
service. 

After  remaining  with  his  uncle  for  two  years,  he  withdrew,  for  reasons 
apparently,  connected  with  previous  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the 
latter,  resulting  from  his  losses  by  the  fire.  He  soon  received  a  pro- 
position from  Mr.  Elisha  Riggs,  who  had  observed  the  youth's  upright 
character  and  business  talents,  and  who  offered  a  partnership  in  the 
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dry-goods  trade,  Mr.  Riggs  to  furnish  the  capital,  and  George  Peabody 
to  manage  the  business.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  proved  eminently 
fortunate  for  both.  The  house  thus  sustained  and  thus  guided,  rapidly 
increased  in  prosperity  and  importance.  In  1815  it  was  removed  to 
Baltimore,  and  seven  years  later  had  branches  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.  In  1829  Mr.  Riggs  retired,  leaving  Mr.  Peabody  the  senior 
partner,  as  he  had  always  been  the  head  of  the  house. 

In  those  days,  far  more  rarely  than  now,  were  fortunes  built  up  sud- 
denly by  brilliant  venturesome  speculation.  The  rapid  operations  of 
our  own  time  were  impossible.  The  domestic  mails  were  slowly  carried 
by  mail-stages  or  mounted  postmen,  and  the  foreign  by  sailing  packets. 
Business  transactions,  now  possible  in  a  few  hours,  were  then  protracted 
over  many  weeks.  Transportation  was  tardy  and  uncertain  ;  and  the 
collection  of  debts,  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  tedious  and  difficult. 
For  weeks  together  Mr.  Peabody  would  be  in  the  saddle,  collecting 
himself  the  debts  due  his  house,  throughout  the  wildest  regions  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland.  So  slowly,  and  by  such  labor,  as  well  as  by  un- 
remitting industry  and  unspotted  integrity,  were  business  houses  founded 
in  our  fathers'  days. 

In  1827  for  the  first  time  Mr.  Peabody  visited  Europe  to  purchase 
goods;  a  voyage  which  he  afterwards  frequently  repeated.  In  1837  he 
made  England  his  permanent  home ;  and  in  1843,  retiring  from  the 
firm  of  Peabody,  Riggs  and  Co.,  he  established  his  own  mercantile 
house  in  London. 

So  far  his  undertakings,  his  successes,  his  acts  of  generosity,  were 
only  of  a  private  and  personal  character.  He  had  been  the  successful 
man  of  business,  the  generous  and  affectionate  son  and  brother,  the 
open-handed  friend,  the  honored  and  wealthy  merchant.  But  events 
were  soon  to  occur  in  which  he  should  appear  as  a  public  benefactor, 
and  win  for  himself  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  a  whole  people. 

It  was  not  long  after  his  establishment  in  London,  that  the  failure  of 
several  of  the  States  of  the  Union  to  meet  their  obligations,  accom- 
panied in  the  case  of  some  with  what  was  regarded  a  flagrant  breach 
of  faith,  cast  dishonor  on  the  American  name,  and  brought  ruin  on 
American  credit.  Not  only  was  Mr.  Peabody's  pride,  as  an  American, 
wounded  by  the  shame  and  reproach  that  were  cast  on  his  native  land, 
but  he  saw  how  great  a  calamity  was  impending  over  both  nations, 
should  mistrust  take  the  place  of  faith,  and  bitterness  of  amity.  Rising 
superior  to  immediate  personal  considerations,  he  at  once  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  upheld  the  honor  and  good  faith  of  his  countrymen,  not 
only  with  his  wealth,  but  with  what  was  more  important,  the  weight  of 
his  honored  name  and  his  well  known  judgment. 

Especially  has  Maryland  cause  to  hold  his  services  in  grateful  re- 
membrance. He  had  been  appointed  one  of  three  commissioners  to 
negotiate  a  loan  for  the  State,  which  he  obtained  on  satisfactory  terms. 
The  credit  of  the  State  was  entirely  restored,  a  result  in  no  small 
degree  due  to  his  patriotic  exertions.  For  this  important  service  Mr. 
Peabody  declined  all  compensation.  In  1848  the  General  Assembly 
of  Maryland  passed  resolutions  expressive  of  the  obligations  of  the 
State  to  Mr.  Peabody,  "  for  his  generous  devotion  to  the  interests  and 
honor  of  Maryland."  In  the  letter  of  Governor  Thomas  communica- 
ting the  resolution,  he  justly  remarks  :  — 
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"  Instances  of  such  devotion  on  the  part  of  a  citizen  to  the  public 
welfare,  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  merit  the  highest  distinction  which 
a  commonwealth  can  bestow.  To  one  whose  actions  are  the  result  of 
impulses  so  noble  and  self-sacrificing,  next  to  the  approval  of  his  own 
conscience,  no  homage  can  be  more  acceptable  than  the  meed  of  a 
people's  gratitude  ;  no  recompense  so  grateful  as  the  assurance  of  a 
complete  realisation  of  those  objects  and  ends  whose  highest  attain- 
ment has  been  regarded  of  higher  value  than  mere  personal  conveni- 
ence or  pecuniary  consideration." 

When,  in  185 1,  the  Great  Exhibition  of  the  Art  and  Industry  of  all 
Nations  was  opened,  deep  was  the  mortification  felt  by  the  multitudes 
of  American  visitors  at  the  meagreness  of  the  display  in  their  own 
department.  While  the  various  European  governments  had  liberally 
come  to  the  assistance  of  their  citizens,  and  their  departments  were 
crowded  with  the  display  of  beautiful  works  of  art,  skill,  and  ingenuity, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  with  disgraceful  parsimony,  had 
refused  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose,  and  the  American 
department  was  rich  only  in  what,  though  not  a  production  of  either  art 
or  industry,  perhaps  constitutes  the  chief  wealth  of  our  country  —  space. 
But  the  Americans  in  England  were  far  from  being  solaced  by  this  alle- 
gorical view ;  especially  as  having  asked  for  and  obtained  a  very  large 
allotment  of  room,  they  were  particularly  open  to  the  jeers  and  sar- 
casms which  were  not  spared  on  the  occasion.  Mr.  Peabody's  national 
pride  was  aroused,  and  he  at  once  undertook  the  liturgy, —  so  the 
ancients  called  a  public  duty  performed  at  private  expense  ;  but  in 
modern  times  the  thing  has  grown  so  rare  that  we  have  no  name  for 
it  —  his  munificence  made  good  the  shameful  neglect  of  Congress,  and 
Americans  were  enabled  to  visit  their  department  in  the  Palace,  not 
merely  relieved  from  shame  at  a  display  no  longer  contemptible,  but 
full  of  pride  in  their  princely-hearted  countryman. 

On  the  1 6th  of  June,  1852,  the  town  of  Danvers  celebrated  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  its  corporate  existence  by  a  festival  to  which  all 
its  sons,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  were  invited.  Mr.  Peabody  replied 
to  the  invitation  by  a  letter  regretting  his  unavoidable  absence,  and 
enclosing  a  sentiment.  When,  in  due  time,  the  envelope  was  broken, 
the  sentiment  was  found  to  be  :  — "  Education  —  a  debt  due  from  the 
present  to  future  generations  ; " — to  which  the  proposer  added:  "In 
acknowledgment  of  the  payment  of  that  debt  by  the  generation  which 
preceded  me  in  my  native  town  of  Danvers,  and  to  aid  in  its  prompt 
future  discharge,  I  give  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  the  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  and  morality 
among  them."  This  gift  has  by  subsequent  donations  been  increased 
to  the  magnificent  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
applied,  in  conformity  with  the  donor's  wishes,  to  the  erection  of  an  Insti- 
tute, with  provisions  for  a  library  and  lectures,  and  other  aids  to  educa- 
tion. 

When  the  memorable  expedition  to  the  Arctic  regions,  under  Dr. 
Kane,  was  projected,  and  Mr.  Henry  Grinnell  offered  his  ship  The 
Advance  for  the  purpose,  the  short-sighted  thrift  of  Congress  again  re- 
fused the  necessary  funds.  Again  Mr.  Peabody  repaired  his  country's 
neglect,  and  a  gift  of  ten  thousand  dollars  enabled  the  generous  design 
to  be  put  in  execution. 
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The  large  sums  which  he  had  already  bestowed,  of  which  we  have 
mentioned  but  a  small  portion,  so  far  from  exhausting  Mr.  Peabody's 
liberality,  only  seemed  to  increase  it.  His  bounty  flowed  like  a  river, 
ever  broadening  and  deepening  as  it  advanced.  On  the  city  of  Balti- 
more he  bestowed  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  placed 
in  the  hands  of  trustees,  for  the  erection  of  an  Institute,  intended  to 
promote  the  cause  of  liberal  education,  and  comprising  a  plan  for  a  free  lib- 
rary, yearly  courses  of  lectures,  a  school  of  Music,  and  a  gallery  of  Art,  to- 
gether with  a  fund  for  the  distribution  of  medals  and  prizes  to  meri- 
torious students  of  the  Public  Schools.  The  manner  in  which  his  wishes 
were  carried  out  was  so  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Peabody  that  he  subse- 
quently increased  his  gift  to  the  magnificent  total  of  a  million  dollars. 

Not  only  was  the  land  of  his  birth  to  rejoice  in  his  bounty.  In  1S62 
he  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  the  sum  of  ^150,000,  to  be  employed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  London  poor.  The  trustees  determined  to  em- 
ploy this  sum  in  the  construction  of  suitable  dwellings  for  the  humbler 
classes,  in  which  they  could  obtain  comfortable  and  healthful  homes  at 
a  cheap  rent.  So  satisfactory  was  the  result  of  this  plan,  after  being 
tested  for  a  few  years,  that  in  the  spring  of  1866  he  enlarged  his  gift 
by  a  further  sum  of  ,£100,000,  to  be  similarly  employed.  Nor  was  this 
all  ;  in  December  of  last  year  he  again  added  ,£100,000  to  the  former 
sums.  Well  might  the  Morning  Post  say  that  "  munificence  such  as  this, 
during  the  lifetime  of  an  individual,  is  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
the  world." 

The  kind  and  benevolent  nature  of  the  Queen  was  deeply  touched 
by  the  beneficence  of  Mr.  Peabody  —  himself  a  citizen  of  another 
country  —  toward  her  destitute  subjects,  and  just  before  his  departure 
for  the  United  States,  she  addressed  him  the  following  letter,  which 
does  honor  both  to  the  writer  and  the  receiver,  and  which  we  fancy 
must  be  unique  in  royal  correspondence  :  — 

"Windsor  Castle,  March  28,  1866. 

"The  Queen  hears  that  Mr.  Peabody  intends  shortly  to  return  to 
America,  and  she  would  be  sorry  that  he  should  leave  England 
without  being  assured  by  herself  how  deeply  she  appreciates  the  noble 
act  of  more  than  princely  munificence  by  which  he  has  sought  to  relieve 
the  wants  of  the  poorer  class  of  her  subjects  residing  in  London.  It  is 
an  act,  as  the  Queen  believes,  wholly  without  parallel,  and  which  will 
carry  its  best  reward  in  the  consciousnees  of  having  contributed  so 
largely  to  the  assistance  of  those  who  can  little  help  themselves. 

"  The  Queen  would  not,  however,  have  been  satisfied  without  giving 
Mr.  Peabody  some  public  mark  of  her  sense  of  his  munificence,  and 
she  would  gladly  have  conferred  upon  him  either  a  Baronetcy  or  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  but  that  she  understands  Mr. 
Peabody  to  feel  himself  debarred  from  accepting  such  distinctions. 

"  It  only  remains,  therefore,  for  the  Queen  to  give  Mr.  Peabody  this 
assurance  of  her  personal  feelings  ;  which  she  would  further  wish  to 
make  by  asking  him  to  accept  a  Miniature  Portrait  of  herself,  which 
she  will  desire  to  have  painted  for  him,  and  which,  when  painted,  can 
either  be  sent  to  him  to  America,  or  given  to  him  on  the  return  which 
she  rejoices  to  hear  he  meditates,  to  the  Country  that  owes  him  so  much. 
"  George  Peabody,  Esq." 
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In  the  following  year  a  subscription,  headed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  opened  among  the  merchants  and  business  men  of  London  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  statue  to  Mr.  Peabody.  The  model  for  this 
statue,  which  is  to  be  of  bronze,  has  been  completed  by  Story  the 
American  sculptor,  and  is  said  to  be  a  masterpiece.  The  statue  is  to 
be  erected  in  a  conspicuous  place  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  "  as  a 
testimony  of  the  deep  feeling  and  gratitude  entertained  by  the  English 
people  for  his  munificent  donations  for  the  benefit  of  the  London  poor." 

While  on  his  last  visit  to  the  United  States  he  had  heard  much  of 
the  distress  and  poverty  caused  at  the  South  by  the  recent  disastrous 
war ;  and,  with  Mr.  Peabody,  to  hear  of  suffering  was  to  relieve  it. 
He  rightly  judged  that  the  great  want,  and  that  most  difficult  to 
supply,  would  be  the  means  of  education  for  the  children.  For  this 
purpose  he  bestowed  the  sum  of  two  million  dollars,  placed  in  the  hands 
of  judicious  trustees,  who,  we  learn,  are  faithfully  carrying  out  the 
duties  of  their  trust* 

If  we  have  related  these  facts  somewhat  baldly  and  meagrely,  it  is 
because  they  speak  for  themselves  more  forcibly  than  any  comments  of 
ours.  But  we  cannot  help  pointing  out  how  accurately  Mr.  Peabody 
perceived  the  real  necessity  to  be  relieved,  and  so  applied  his  bounty 
as  to  yield  the  amplest  harvest  of  good.  Thus  he  bestowed  on  the 
London  poor,  not  money  —  alms  which  might  have  been  squandered 
in  vice,  nor  large  and  perpetual  doles  of  food,  to  foster  indolence,  but 
decent  homes.  For  he  knew  that  the  crowded  lodgings,  the  lack  of  pri- 
vacy, the  corrupting  associations,  the  filth,  the  pestilential  air,  are 
among  the  chief  moral  and  physical  sources  of  disease,  of  misery  and 
of  crime,  among  the  poor  in  great  cities.  He  knew  that  by  giving  them 
homes,  however  humble,  he  was  introducing  the  purifying  and  elevating 
idea  of  the  family ;  he  was  giving  them  health,  cleanliness,  decency, 
modesty,  honest  pride,  self-respect. 

But  in  the  United  States,  poverty  in  this  squalid  form  is  less  com- 
mon. The  great  need  is  of  another  kind.  What  is  wanted  here  are 
ampler  opportunities  for  a  more  liberal  education.  The  system  of  pub- 
lic schools  is  excellent  and  necessary ;  but  it  does  not  and  can  not  vo 
far  enough.  The  great  danger  to  the  American  people  lies  in  the  con- 
stantly increasing  tendency  to  hard  materialism  and  ignoble  mammon- 

*The  list  of  Mr.  Peabody's  principal  gifts,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  information,  is  as 
follows :  — 

For  Institute  at  Dan  vers,     ------ $    250,000 

Arctic  Expedition,   -    -    -    - 10,000 

Peabody  Institute  at  Baltimore, 1,000,000 

To  Howard  College  for  Museum  and  Professorship  of  American  Archaeology 

and  Ethnology, ----.....  150,000 

To  Yale  College  for  Museum  of  Natural  History, -     -     -     -  150,000 

Southern  Educational  Fund, - -..  2,000,000 

To  the  Essex  Museum  at  Salem,  ------- 150,000 

To  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 20,000 

To  Maryland  Historical  Society,  -- -...  20,000 

To  Newburyport  for  Library,  ----------- 30,000 

To  Kenyon  College,  Ohio,  ------------------  25,000 

For  London  Poor,      -      - --  1,750,000 

For  Memorial  Church  in  Georgetown,  Massachusetts,  to  the  memory  of  his 

mother,  with  provision  for  free  library  attached  to  the  Sunday  School,  100,000 

To  Amherst  College,  --------------------  50,000 

To  his  kindred,  ----------------------  1,500,000 

Total, -...  #7,205,000 

These  sums,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  expressed  in  gold  values. 
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ism  ;  the  tendency  to  regard  success  in  business  as  the  chief  object  of 
existence,  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth  the  crowning  triumph  of 
life.  Nothing  (we  are  not  speaking  now  of  religious  influences)  is  so 
salutary  an  antidote  to  these  narrowing  and  degrading  views,  as  the 
influence  of  higher  and  wider  culture,  opening  the  kingdoms  of  litera- 
ture, science  and  art,  and  showing  what  are  the  real  glories  and  triumphs 
of  the  race.  Thus  the  Institutes  founded  by  Mr.  Peabody  in  their 
provisions  for  libraries,  lectures,  schools  and  galleries  of  Art,  contain 
the  seeds  of  higher  culture  for  future  generations. 

As  Mr.  Peabody's  beneficence  was  extended  impartially  to  the  South 
as  well  as  the  North,  so  his  character,  at  once  energetic,  enterprising 
and  acute  in  business,  and  at  the  same  time  courteous,  bountiful,  and 
hospitable  —  seems  to  combine  in  itself  the  best  qualities  of  the  people 
of  both  sections.  He  took  pride  in  being  an  American,  and  his  un- 
wearied kindness  and  courtesies  to  his  countrymen  visiting  England 
are  gratefully  remembered  by  multitudes.  One  great  aim  of  his  life 
was  to  promote  cordial  intercourse  and  preserve  amicable  feelings  be- 
tween the  two  great  countries  with  which  he  was  so  closely  connected  ; 
for  none  knew  better  than  he  the  priceless  value  of  their  reciprocal 
friendship,  or  the  calamities  which  would  follow  its  rupture. 

It  is  very  customary  to  hold  up  to  youth  as  models  for  imitation,  and 
stimulants  to  ambition,  the  careers  of  "  successful  men,"  as  they  are 
called  ;  the  successful  merchant,  the  successful  banker,  who,  beginning 
life  in  poverty,  ended  their  laborious  days  as  millionaires.  But  in  the 
subject  of  our  sketch  they  may  see  a  man  who,  having  achieved  this 
success,  found  that  there  was  something  far  above  it ;  perceived  that 
wealth  was  in  truth  valuable  but  as  the  means  to  an  end  ;  and  with  all 
that  earth  could  give  within  his  reach,  found  that  the  choicest  pleasure 
lay  in  doing  good. 

William  Hand  Browne. 
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UST  we  forever  seek  some  newer  clime, 
Return  we  cannot,  may  we  not  delay, 
Or  anchor  on  the  shoreless  sea  of  time 
Ev'n  for  a  day  ? 

Last  year  she  sate  beside  me  on  this  stone, 
And  whisper'd  we  would  look  again  on  thee  ; 

See  me,  sweet  Lake,  but  ask  not  why,  alone, 
Nor  where  is  she  ! 


The  Lake. 

Such  was  thy  murmur  'neath  yon  rocky  caves, 
The  sullen  cliff  so  didst  thou  idly  beat, 

While  the  light  foam  that  rippled  off  thy  waves 
Fell  on  her  feet. 

One  eve,  dost  thou  remember?  silence  bore 

Such  absolute  sway  that  sound  had  ceased  to  be, 

But  for  the  measured  cadence  of  an  oar 
Plashing  on  thee. 

Sudden  a  sound,  more  sweet  than  mortal,  broke 
The  sleep  of  Echo  in  her  lonely  cell ; 

Ah !  how  I  treasured  as  the  Siren  spoke 
Each  word  that  fell ! 

"  Time,  stay  your  speed,  a  little  stay, 
To  let  us  taste  the  joys  you  bring ; 
Do  not  each  moment  brush  away 
Some  pleasure  with  your  wing. 

"  Where  sorrow  pines,  or  labour  delves, 
Oh,  there  in  mercy  linger  not, 
But  leave  the  happy  to  themselves, 
Forgetting  and  forgot. 

"  In  vain,  in  vain  !     Time  seems  in  scorn 
More  rapidly  to  urge  his  flight ; 
Sweet  night,  endure  !     And  lo  !  the  morn 
Already  chaseth  night. 

"  Oh,  let  us,  then,  in  mere  despair 

Of  holding  him,  with  him  press  on, 
And  love  the  more  intensely,  ere 
The  hour  for  love  be  gone." 

Too  jealous  Pow'r,  must  that  enchanting  cup 

From  which  the  draughts  of  love  and  pleasure  flow 

Fail,  ah !  so  soon,  and  wilt  thou  ne'er  dry  up 
The  urn  of  woe  ? 

Is  there  no  charm  to  fix  one  happy  hour ; 

'Twas  here  but  now,  and  will  it  be  no  more  ? 
Doth  Time,  scarce  granting  e'er  he  takes  the  dower, 

Never  restore  ? 

Thou  past  Eternity,  thou  dark  abyss, 

The  years  by  thee  engulphed,  oh,  where  are  they  ? 
Give  back,  give  back  the  youth,  the  bounding  bliss 

Borne  far  away ! 

Lov'd  lake,  mute  rocks,  grottos,  and  waving  groves, 
You  whom  time  spares,  or  wastes  but  to  renew, 

Eternal  be  the  memory  of  our  loves, 
At  least  with  you  ! 
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Keep  it,  dear  lake !  both  in  thy  calm  and  storm, 

In  ev'ry  varied  aspect  of  thy  shore ; 
In  these  dark  pines,  in  yon  rock's  rugged  form 

That  beetles  o'er, 

Threat'ning  thy  beauty ;  in  the  light  warm  gale 
That  wreathes  thee  into  smiles,  in  ev'ry  sound 

That  Echo  wafts  o'er  thee  while  moonbeams  pale 
Hallow  all  round. 

Let  the  soft-sighing  rose,  the  murm'ring  wind 
Breathing  her  name,  the  bird  that  flits  above, 

All,  all  that  through  the  senses  wakes  the  mind, 

Record  our  Love  !  W.  D. 
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THE  following  communication  from  General  Early  first  appeared 
in  the  Lynchburg  Virginian  of  April  28th.  As  it  is  in  reply  to 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Dabney  which  was  printed  in  the  May  number  of 
this  Magazine,  and  as  General  Early  seems  to  think  we  have  done  him 
some  slight  injustice  in  our  editorial  allusion  to  that  letter,  we  think  it 
is  due  to  him  to  transfer  his  answer  to  our  pages.  Our  remarks,  we 
may  add,  were  not  intended  to  reflect  on  General  Early,  but  merely  in 
a  general  way  to  deprecate  unfavorable  criticism  of  a  book  which  is 
the  support  of  the  widow  and  orphan. — Eds.  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 

In  an  article  published  in  The  Land  We  Love  for  February  last,  I  undertook  to  expose 
some  of  the  current  errors  in  regard  to  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  and,  in  speaking 
of  the  hold  which  the  first  newspaper  accounts  had  on  the  public  mind,  I  made  use  of 
the  following  language  : 

"  Even  so  learned  and  able  a  writer,  so  conscientious  a  gentleman,  and  so  earnest 
an  investigator  of  the  truth  as  Dr.  Dabney,  has  been  imposed  upon  by  some  of  the 
current  fictions  in  regard  to  this  battle,  and  has  incorporated  them  in  his  life  of  Gen. 
Jackson." 

It  appears  from  a  letter  addressed  to  me,  and  published  in  the  May  number  of  The 
New  Eclectic  Magazine,  with  which  The  Land  We  Lcn>e  has  been  united,  that  Dr.  Dab- 
ney is  of  the  impression  that  my  article  was  in  a  great  measure  intended  as  a  criticism 
of  his  book,  and  was  calculated,  if  not  intended,  to  depreciate  it ;  and  the  Editor  of 
the  Magazine,  in  a  notice  of  the  letter  remarks  :  "Dr.  Dabney 's  letter  is  in  reply  to 
some  strictures  of  General  Early  upon  his  life  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  As  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  that  book  are  almost  the  sole  revenue  of  the  widow  and  orphan, 
by  no  means  let  its  reliability  be  unjustly  disparaged." 

As  I  am  not  willing  to  be  placed  in  the  attitude  of  assailing  the  authenticity  of  Dr. 
Dabney's  book  as  a  biography  of  General  Jackson,  or  of  attempting  to  lessen  the 
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revenue  derived  from  its  sale  by  the  widow  and  orphan  of  that  illustrious  hero,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  next  issue  of  the  Magazine  in  which  the  Doctor's  letter  is  pub- 
lished, I  take  an  early  opportunity  of  disclaiming  all  the  purposes  imputed  to  me,  either 
directly  or  by  implication.  My  article  was  not  intended  as  a  stricture  upon  or  criti- 
cism of  the  Doctor's  book,  but  was  written  with  a  very  different  aim.  The  paragraph 
quoted  above  is  the  only  part  of  it  which,  in  any  way,  can  be  regarded  as  a  stricture 
upon  the  book,  and  I  do  not  think  the  language  used  can  be  construed  as  an  attempt 
to  depreciate  or  disparage  its  value —  certainly  such  was  not  my  purpose  ;  for  besides 
having  a  very  high  regard  for  Dr.  Dabney  personally,  I  have  read  his  book  with  very 
great  interest,  and,  though  I  disagree  with  some  of  his  strictures  and  criticisms  upon 
certain  military  operations,  yet  I  think  the  work  a  very  valuable  contibution  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  war,  and  I  regard  it  as  invaluable  as  a  biography  of  him  whose  deeds  and 
virtues  it  commemorates.  Whenever  applied  to  for  my  opinion  as  to  the  most  reli- 
able record  of  the  life  and  deeds  of  Gen.  Jackson,  I  have  invariably  recommended 
Doctor  Dabney's  book  as  the  only  authentic  and  reliable  one  in  existence  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

I  think  the  Doctor  is  unnecessarily  sensitive  about  the  effect  of  the  notice  of  his  book 
contained  in  the  paragraph  in  question.  Writing  as  he  did  during  the  exciting  and 
all-absorbing  scenes  of  the  war,  I  presume- he  will  hardly  pretend  that  he  may  not 
have,  sometimes,  committed  errors  in  regard  to  collateral  facts  and  formed  erroneous 
opinions  as  to  operations  of  such  recent  date.  To  point  out  such  errors  of  fact  and 
opinion  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  unjust  disparagement  of  his  book,  but  in  fact,  if 
properly  done,  would  add  to  its  general  value.  As  I  had  been  speaking  of  the  great 
carelessness  of  most  writers  on  the  war  about  the  sources  of  their  information,  the 
paragraph  in  question  was  inserted,  mainly,  with  the  view  of  excepting  Dr.  Dabney 
from  the  strictures  I  had  already  made  upon  the  motives  and  researches  of  the  gene- 
rality of  the  historians  and  biographers  of  the  war.  Such  certainly  was  my  purpose, 
though  I  may  have  been  unfortunate  in  the  form  of  expression  used.  I  mentioned 
the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  Doctor's  great  learning,  ability,  conscientiousness 
and  research,  he  had  been  imposed  upon  by  some  of  the  current  and  generally  received 
fictions,  to  illustrate  the  very  strong  hold- upon  the  popular  credence,  including  many 
of  the  most  intelligent  men  in  the  country  and  the  army,  some  of  the  accounts  of 
newspaper  correspondents  had  obtained.  This  was  not  intended,  or,  in  my  opinion, 
calculated  to  depreciate  or  disparage  the  general  authenticity  of  his  book. 

Now,  I  did  certainly  regard  the  Doctor  as  giving  his  sanction  or  assent  to  the  very 
generally  received  opinion,  that  the  chief  command  at  the  first  battle  of  Manassas  was 
yielded  to  General  Beauregard  —  that  Holmes' brigade  participated  in  the  battle  — 
and  that  Kirby  Smith,  without  waiting  to  get  to  Manassas,  came  up  direct  from  the 
railroad,  and  fell  upon  the  enemy's  extreme  right  at  the  last  moment,  thus  causing  the 
"  panic  rout  "  which  ensued  ;  and  I  still  think  the  language  used  by  him  is  very  sus- 
ceptible of  this  construction,  though  the  facts  are  not  directly  averred.  I  certainly 
think  that  the  language  used  by  him  in  describing  the  last  assault,  means  that  the  troops 
brought  up  by  Kirby  Smith  were  the  last  to  arrive,  that  they  were  led  "  direct "  from 
the  nearest  point  of  the  railroad,  or  Manassas  at  least,  upon  the  enemy's  extreme 
right,  and  were  hurled  upon  that  flank  at  the  critical  moment,  so  as  to  cause  the 
enemy  to  break,  and  a  "  panic  rout "  to  ensue.  Let  his  words  be  compared  with  those 
of  General  Beauregard  in  regard  to  this  affair,  and  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  I  had 
some  foundation  for  my  assertion.  The  Doctor  has  now  stated  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  convey  such  impressions  as  I  supposed,  and  as  I  know  his  high  regard  for  truth, 
I  give  entire  an'd  unhesitating  credence  to  his  statement.  It  is  not  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  quote  the  language  from  which  I  drew  my  inferences.  One  effect  of  my  arti- 
cle has  been  to  cause  a  withdrawal  of  the  Doctor's  supposed  sanction  from  what  he 
very  properly  styles  the  ''canard"  about  General  Kirby  Smith's  stopping  the  train, 
and  the  other  errors  above  mentioned ;  and  this  certainly  is  not  calculated  to  depre- 
ciate the  value  of  his  book. 

I  did  not  intend  to  raise  a  direct  issue  about  the  authenticity  of  the  remark  attribu- 
ted to  General  Bee,  from  which  the  surname  of  "  Stonewall  "  has  been  fixed  upon 
General  Jackson.  I  merely  suggested  a  doubt,  in  view  of  the  many  errors,  in  the  un- 
official reports,  about  other  matters.  It  was  not  the  remark  itself  which  entitled  the 
latter  General  and  his  brigade  to  the  credit  they  justly  received,  but  their  conduct. 
The  appellation  has  not  rendered  General  Jackson  immortal,  but  he  has  given  immor- 
tality to  it.  I  did  not  think  the  appellation  properly  descriptive  of  the  General's  con- 
duct or  character,  and  in  this  I  am  sustained  by  what  Dr.  Dabney  himself  says  ;  for 
in  describing  the  General's  conduct  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  he  says :  "  He  rode, 
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the  presiding  genius  of  the  storm,  constantly  along  his  lines,  between  the  artillery  and 
the  prostrate  regiments,  inspiring  confidence  wherever  he  came."  This  was  not  much 
like  a  "  stonewall ;  "  but  as  the  Doctor  says  he  had  authentic  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  yield  the  point. 

In  giving  my  views  upon  the  feasibility  of  capturing  Washington  by  an  advance  im- 
mediately after  the  battle,  I  was  not  replying  particularly  to  the  Doctor's  strictures, 
but  to  the  views  and  strictures  of  numerous  writers,  many  of  which  had  been  pub- 
lished before  his  book  was  written.  I  referred  to  General  Johnston's  criticism  upon 
the  Doctor's  comments,  to  show  that  he  had  assumed  the  responsibility  which  at- 
tached to  the  chief  command,  because  a  staff  officer  intimately  connected  with  the 
operations  at  Manassas,  before,  at,  and  after  the  battle,  had  published  an  ariicle  in 
Harper's  Magazine,  charging  Mr.  Davis  and  the  authorities  at  Richmond  with  being 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  army  was  not  in  condition  to  move  after  the  battle. 
My  facts  and  views  on  this  point  were  not  taken  from  General  Johnston's  letter  to  The 
Selma  Times,  but  had  been  committed  to  paper  some  time  before  that  letter  appeared, 
and  many  of  the  facts  given  by  me  came  within  my  own  personal  knowledge.  I  will 
not  discuss  the  question  anew  with  the  Doctor  —  his  opinions  seem  fixed,  and  mine 
certainly  are. 

There  are  many  vital  questions  upon  which  I  am  happy  to  believe  Dr.  Dabney  and 
myself  are  in  perfect  accord,  and  upon  this  one,  of  the  propriety  of  an  attempt  to  cap- 
ture Washington  after  the  fir»t  battle  of  Manassas,  we  must  "  agree  to  disagree." 
This  we  can  do  without  impairing  the  kindly  relations  which  I  trust  will  always  exist 
between  us. 

In  conclusion  I  will  state  that  some  typographical  errors  crept  into  my  article  in  its 
publication.  I  am  made  to  say  McDowell's  report  furnishes  a  "very  fine"  account 
of  his  side  of  the  battle,  when  the  words  used  were  "  very  fair,"  meaning  "  tolerably 
fair."  Gen.  Bee  is  called  "  the  late  lamented  Bee,"  when  it  should  be  "  the  lamen- 
ted Bee" — Cooke  is  printed  for  Cocke,  and  Rungan  for  Runyon. 

J.  A.  Early. 


A  NOTE  UPON  PROFESSOR  HUXLEY'S  LECTURE. 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


"  New  Theory  of  Life."  "  Remarkable  Discourse,  by  Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley." 
"  Matter  the  Basis  of  Vitality."  "  Identity  of  Powers  and  Faculties  in  all  Living 
Matter,"  &c,  &c,  &c.—  77ie  World,  New  York,  Feb.  18th,  1869. 

NOT  taking  issue  with  these  editorial  puffs  —  that  this  is  a 
"remarkable  discourse" — nor  denying  the  eminence  of  Prof. 
Huxley  as  a  naturalist,  we  are  yet  unable  to  see  why  his  conception 
of  a  material  basis  of  vitality  should  be  called  a  "new  theory."  This 
has  been  the  aim  of  all  the  speculations,  and  tendency  of  all  the  dis- 
coveries in  physical  science  —  at  least  since  the  days  of  Oken.  Nor 
is  his  adoption  of  the  protoplasma  of  a  cell  as  that  "basis  "  of  vitality, 
anything  particularly  new.  This  had  been  seen  and  said  before  by  his 
friend  Carpenter,  and  by  him  accredited  to  the  discoveries  of  Nageli, 
Mohl,  and  Schleiden.  The  latter  undoubtedly  regarded  the  cell  as  the 
basis  of  all  organisms.     As  to  the  description  of  the  currents  of  circu- 
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lating  fluid  in  a  cell,  this  is  no  novelty ;  but  when  he  attributes  this 
motion  to  some  innate  contracting  and  expanding  power  of  the  "proto- 
plasma,"  and  there  rests  as  the  final  solution  of  his  inexplicable  vital- 
ity,—  then  he  is  a  little  peculiar.  The  location  of  vitality  in  the  cell 
has  long  been  taught ;  at  least  it  has  so  long  been  familiar  to  us,  that 
we  cannot  at  the  moment  undertake  to  say  with  whom  it  originated. 
However  this  may  be,  we  cannot  see  that  Prof.  Huxley  goes  one  whit 
beyond  his  predecessors  in  analysis  of  the  material  and  physical  basis 
of  life.  He  does  not  attempt  to  account  for  the  movements  of  the  pro- 
toplasma ;  he  acknowledges  that  the  origin  of  that  organism  of  the 
colloid  matter  itself  is  wholly  inexplicable.  Inexplicable  ? —  when  we 
have  all  the  materials  at  hand  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  ?  As 
soon  as  water  could  appear  and  rest  upon  this  globe,  appeared  also 
ammonia  and  carbon.  Is  there  anything  more  wanting  to  produce 
organic  plasma?  The  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  earthy  salts,  if  needed, 
were  also  at  hand.  We  regard  it  as  inexplicable,  because  the  chemist 
has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  produce  this  compound,  though  in  the  great 
laboratory  of  nature  we  see  it  was  produced.  True,  if  we  had  this 
problem  solved,  there  would  remain  no  longer  any  mystery  in  organic 
life.  But  after  all  it  is  more  a  problem  of  expertness  on  the  part  of  the 
chemist  in  the  manipulation  of  formulae,  than  a  profound  difficulty  in 
science.  Thus  proteine,  according  to  Mulder's  formula,  is  CM  Hn  N5  012 , 
while  ammonia  is  H3N,  and  water  HO;  carbonic  acid  is  C02,  and 
etherene,  or  olefiant  gas,  one  of  the  forms  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  is 
C4  H^.  The  difficulty  is  simply  to  fix  the  due  amount  of  carbon,  and 
eliminate  the  surplus  gases. 

Again,  supposing  that  Prof.  Huxley's  account  of  cell  circulation  as 
the  effect  of  undulations  of  the  colloid  utricle  is  true  —  (and  to  one  who 
has  seen  the  thing  itself,  and  compared  the  slow  movements  of  the 
plasma  with  the  great  velocity  of  the  liquid  current,  it  must  be  unsat- 
isfactory) —  but  supposing  it  the  true  one  :  What  excites  and  vibrates 
the  protoplasma  ?  He  intimates  darkly  it  may  be  owing  to  electric  or 
electro-magnetic  currents.  But  if  so,  whence  are  these  currents  de- 
rived ?  Answering  none  of  these  questions,  he  leaves  us  exactly  where 
the  older  naturalists  left  us  —  that  is,  brings  us  back  in  the  old  vicious 
circle  to  its  vitality.  We  are  unable  to  perceive  his  great  advance  upon 
the  philosophy  which  he  so  successfully  ridicules  from  Martinus  Scrib- 
lerus,  as  the  "meat-roasting  qualities  of  the  smoke-jack." 

Perhaps  it  was  not  his  object  to  go  any  further  with  the  analysis. 
Had  it  been,  he  would  have  told  us  that  in  all  organisms  this  proto- 
plasma of  colloid  matter  is  cut  up  into  certain  definite  portions,  form- 
ing utricles  or  sacculi  ;  that  to  each  of  these  sacculi  or  cells,  as  they 
must  henceforth  be  called,  belongs  an  external  exuvious  coat,  and  pro- 
bably an  internal  lining  membrane,  between  which  coatings  lies  this 
plastic  material  to  which  is  attached  the  mysterious  property,  life  ;  that 
within  this  hypothetical  lining  or  basement  membrane  forming  vacuoles 
or  canaliculi  in  the  plasma,  is  contained  this  circulating  fluid,  holding 
in  solution  or  in  granules,  non-nitrogenized  substances  of  the  chemical 
ternary  group  ;  that  this  endowment  of  life  (as  he  well  says  from 
Bichat)  is  developed  by  death  —  that  is,  that  it  is  by  the  oxydation,  the 
destruction  of  the  organism  itself  in  a  disproportionate  degree  as  to  the 
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several  parts,  that  the  life  current  is  produced  ;  that  accordingly,  as  a 
fact,  this  oxydation  is  of  the  cell-contents,  in  preference  to  the  cell- 
plasma  ;  that  this  plasma  forms  the  cell,  sack,  or  bag  to  hold  these 
contents,  precisely  because  it  is  less  oxydizable  than  the  ternary  com- 
pounds within  ;  that  though  less  oxydizable  than  the  contents,  the 
colloid  portion  of  the  protoplasma  is  more  liable  to  change, —  the  nitro- 
gen continually  escaping,  or  straining  to  do  so ;  and  that  this  very 
change  developes  the  first  electro-animo-magnetic  current,  which  pro- 
motes the  oxydation  of  the  ternary  groups  of  the  cell-contents  ;  which 
oxydation,  in  turn,  developes  the  more  powerful  currents  that  cause  the 
undulations  of  the  plasma  and  the  circulation  of  the  fluid  ;  which  circu- 
lation again  is  determined  by  one  or  more  points  of  the  cell  being  more 
accessible  to  oxygen  than  others,  and  that  this  determines  and  directs 
the  building  up*of  the  organism  and  its  multiplication. 

Thus  life  is  reduced  not  merely  to  some  mysterious  inexplicable 
property  of  the  organism  —  an  endowment  of  the  protoplasma, —  but 
to  the  known  ultimate  laws  of  matter,  under  the  guidance  of  the  known 
physical  forces. 

Nor  for  all  this,  are  we  afraid  to  undertake  to  defend  Prof.  Huxley 
and  his  philosophy  against  the  charge  of  materialism  and  implied  in- 
ference of  atheism.  We  cannot  say  that  his  defence  of  himself  is  very 
successful  or  very  philosophical.  A  man  may  be  a  great  naturalist 
without  at  the  same  time  being  a  profound  and  well  guarded  philo- 
sopher. The  former  is  a  specialty ;  the  latter  is  the  office  of  compar- 
ing, of  generalizing,  of  harmonizing  all  facts  and  truths.  A  naturalist 
need  no  more  undertake  this,  than  a  carpenter  need  be  also  a  mason 
and  sculptor,  or  assume  the  functions  of  the  architect  who  is  to  give 
order  and  harmony  to  the  labors  of  the  thousand  workmen  who  erect 
and  adorn  the  temple.     Had  Prof.  H.  followed  out  his  own  position  : 

"  That  we  are  dealing  merely  with  terms  and  symbols, that  it 

is  of  little  moment  whether  we  express  the  phenomena  of  matter  in 
terms  of  spirit,  or  the  phenomena  of  spirit  in  terms  of  matter,  .... 
matter  may  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  thought  —  thought  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  property  of  matter," — had  he  carried  out  these  principles, 
we  say,  to  their  ultimate  conclusion,  he  might  have  spared  us  the  lecture 
from  Hume,  and  the  counsel  to  "  commit  the  volumes  of  Divinity  to  the 
flames," —  might  have  spared  us  his  wrath  against  the  mistaken  enemies 
of  the  "  new  philosophy."  His  own  master  Comte  (though  he  is  vehe- 
ment in  denying  the  obligation)  clearly  recognizes  the  possibility  (and 
the  fact)  of  "  primitive  intuitions  and  instincts  "  :  that  is,  of  arriving  at 
truth  by  some  other  method  than  the  scientific,  and  the  justness  of 
reasoning  from  a  priori  conceptions  of  truth.  And  this  is  all  that  these 
books  of  Divinity  attempt.  We  say  nothing  of  how  well  they  may 
have  accomplished  it;  the  scope  is  a  legitimate  one:  that  is,  viewing 
it  from  one  of  Prof.  H.'s  own  proposed  standpoints — spirit,  thought. 
But  view  it  from  the  other  :  matter.  Then  what  are  all  these  great  books 
and  systems  of  theology,  metaphysics,  &c.,  &c,  but  great  facts  also 
of  this  material  world, —  phenomena  of  his  own  thinking  protoplasma, — 
facts  of  thought,  facts  of  mind,  psychological  facts, —  therefore  ac- 
cording to  this  view  facts  of  matter  ?  And  if  facts  of  matter,  how  can  a 
mere  materialist  even  despise  them  ?     A  mere  naturalist  might  have 
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no  use  for  them,  but  the  philosopher  must  give  them  place  in  his 
pantheon.  True,  to  the  mere  collector  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of 
earth,  might  be  applied  his  own  sage  counsel,  nesutor  ultra  crepidam  ;  and 
we  agree  with  him,  that  to  such  a  one  these  may  be  questions  of  "  lunar 
politics." 

We  are  not  denying  that  human  knowledge  has  limits,  nor  disposed 
to  take  issue  here  with  Prof.  H.,  and  detract  from  the  glory  of  Hume 
in  attempting  to  fix  those  limits,  or  of  Kant  who  systematized  this 
attempt,  (though  in  various  ways  this  had  often  been  done  before) ; 
but  we  are  not  for  fixing  these  limits  arbitrarily  and  according  to  the 
tastes  and  feelings  of  individuals  who,  for  aught  we  know,  class  "  lunar 
phases"  with  "lunar  politics."  A  few  years  ago  the  proposition  to  tell 
us  the  composition  of  the  sun  and  stars,  and  whether  the  latter  are 
moving  or  not,  would  have  been  so  classed.  To  a  carpenter  knowing 
no  tools  but  his  own,  it  must  be  inconceivable  how  a  cornice  might  be 
fashioned  out  of  stone  or  iron. 

It  is  not  that  these  "  new  Philosophers"  (if  the  term  delight  them) 
claim  their  liberty  to  pursue  truth  by  their  own  method  —  to  this  they 
are  entitled ;  but  it  is  to  their  aggressive  attitude,  it  strikes  us,  men 
object.  Even  Gibbon  remarked  of  Voltaire  that  he  was  "a  bigot,  an 
intolerant  bigot;"  and  the  same  is  most  strikingly  true  of  Hume. 
He  was  in  his  way  as  fanatical  as  old  John  Knox,  or  any  other  bigot 
of  them  all.  This  we  see  still  in  Huxley.  He  is  not  content  with 
being  a  naturalist,  (and  one  of  the  greatest  living) — not  content  to 
know  and  declare  such  truth  as  it  has  been  given  him  to  see, —  ag- 
gressively, fanatically,  he  denies  that  there  is  any  other.  Beyond  his 
Koran  there  cannot  be  anything  worth  knowing,  therefore  delenda 
sunt.  So  true  is  it,  that  we  will  find  the  great  mass  of  human  errors 
in  negations. 

Taking,  then,  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  true  philosophical  position 
— ■  a  comparative  analysis  of  all  facts,  we  should  attempt  to  make  peace 
between  Mr.  Huxley  and  the  Archbishop  of  York.  "  Shall  I  lose  my 
bully  doctor,  or  shall  I  lose  my  parson  ? "  as  mine  host  of  the  Garter 
would  say.  It  does  seem  to  us,  that  religiosity  in  man  is  one  of  the 
great  facts  of  his  existence, —  as  thoroughly  universal  as  any  other  law 
of  his  being.  He  has  a  faculty  and  love  of  music  —  another  one  of 
these  universal  laws ;  but  music  is  in  many  respects  incomprehensible. 
Can  one  tell  us  with  certainty  why  music  delights  us  ;  why  a  harmony 
is  agreeable,  why  a  discord  jars?  A  property  or  faculty  of  the  acous- 
tic nerves  ?  Ah,  we  are  still  brought  back  at  last  in  the  same  old  circle 
to  the  "meat-roasting  quality  of  the  smoke-jack."  But  because  we  do 
not  comprehend  fully  the  source  of  the  influence  of  "  sweet  sounds," 
shall  we  refuse  to  cultivate  musi6  as  a  science  ?  Shall  we  refuse  to 
recognise  what  it  has  done  for  the  cultivation  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind ?  And  yet,  to  seek  further  to  investigate  the  foundation  of  har- 
mony, might  be  classed  with  Prof.  H.'s  "  lunar  politics." 

How  much  greater  wisdom  is  there,  thus  to  class  the  religious  ten- 
dencies of  man  ?  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  we  are  not  here 
affirming  or  denying  the  foundation  of  religious  beliefs ;  we  do  not 
attack  the  Jewish  conception  of  a  revelation,  nor  the  myths  of  Greece, 
India,  or  Peru  ;  but  taking  only  this  a  posteriori  position  —  matter,  and 
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observing  and  reasoning  inductively  from  this  stand-point,  can  we,  as 
naturalists  (materialists  if  you  will)  close  our  eyes  to  the  grand  class  of 
natural  phenomena  that  belongs  to  the  animal  man  ?  He  has  not  a 
faculty  or  a  passion  that  more  universally  demands  gratification  than 
this  one — religiosity.  Viewed  from  this  point  (and  mind,  we  do  not 
assert,  nor  deny,  that  this  is  all  and  the  only  one,)  religion  is  as  much 
a  passion,  a  property  of  the  animal  as  the  love  of  music,  of  society, 
of  offspring,  of  sex, — a  passion  that  in  a  healthy,  normal  condition 
promotes  human  happiness  and  civilisation  ;  in  abnormal  or  pathologi- 
cal conditions  drags  him  down  to  gloom  and  degradation.  Is  it  not 
then  to  be  cultivated  ?  Let  us  still  have  its  teachers  and  professors, 
who  will  elevate  and  refine  it  with  the  progress  in  all  other  things,  and 
lead  us  on  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  high  entrancing  melodies,  and  know 
how  to  avoid  the  deplorable  discords  which  destroy  souls. 

We  wish  to  be  understood,  therefore,  as  saying,  that  in  this  manner 
we  conceive  all  the  facts  and  systems  of  theology  or  theosophy  to  be 
capable  of  reduction  truly  and  properly  to  the  rules  of  inductive  sci- 
ence. We  cannot  predict  precisely  what  will  be  the  result  when  science 
shall  have  attained  this  wonderful  eminence ;  but  from  analogy  of 
other  realms  invaded  by  this  great  modern  conqueror  (for  instance 
again,  music),  we  cannot  hope  that  in  this,  which  is  destined  to  be  its 
last  conquest,  the  scientific  method  will  accomplish  more  for  religion 
than  explain,  from  another  point  of  view,  results  already  attained  empi- 
rically ;  that  it  will  not  create  any  new  religion  any  more  than  it  has 
created  new  music  or  painting,  but  give  us  new  comprehension  of 
the  old. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  second  or  adopt  the  proposition  of  Prof.  Hux- 
ley from  the  great  skeptic  Hume,  to  commit  to  the  flames  the  religious 
labors  of  the  race  for  now  these  so  many  ages.  We  regard  it,  on  the 
contrary,  as  repugnant  to  that  very  philosophy  of  which  the  latter  is 
considered  one  of  the  founders,  and  the  former  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
disciples.  Hume,  alas !  died  as  soon  as  comparative  analysis  was 
born,  and  could  not  dream  of  the  wonders  to  be  achieved  by  it.  It  is 
enough  for  us  that  a  new  faculty,  a  new  method,  is  born  to  us  —  the 
scientific  —  which  can  lead  us  to  higher  certainty  than  our  fathers  could 
attain.  But  there  is  nothing  yet  to  prove  that  these  two  methods  are 
contradictory.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  they  will  ultimately  culmi- 
nate in  the  same  point,  as  in  the  great  Empire  all  roads  led  to  Rome. 

Lawrence  Johnson. 


A  LETTER  FROM  SWITZERLAND. 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


DEAR  L. —  You  express  a  desire  to  hear  about  Switzerland; 
and  there  is  no  subject  upon  which  I  am  so  expansive.  If 
I  bore  you  with  over-much  talk,  you  need  not  be  surprised.  I 
started  for  Zurich  by  the  way  of  Augsburg  and  Lindau.  It  was 
fearfully  hot,  but  the  payment  of  a  few  groschen  secured  us  a  coupe 
to  ourselves,  which  we  retained  by  a  subsequent  douceur  to  every 
new  conductor.  From  that  time  my  terror  of  Prussian  officials  van- 
ished, finding  they  could  be  bribed  so  easily.  In  spite  of  heat  and 
dust,  the  ride  was  most  interesting.  Southern  Germany  is  beauti- 
ful. Everywhere  the  merry  harvesters,  chiefly  female,  were  gleaning  in 
the  most  picturesque  of  costumes, —  red  largely  predominating.  With 
the  blue  sky  over  head,  the  yellow  grain  for  back-ground,  the  picture 
was  as  rich  in  coloring  and  striking  in  outline  as  the  paintings  of  my 
favorite  German  artist, —  Hildebrandt.  The  crowd  of  travellers  was 
so  great  the  last  stage  of  our  journey,  we  could  no  longer  retain  sole 
possession  of  our  coupe,  but  were  compelled  to  share  the  small  space 
with  a  doctor  and  his  wife,  and  two  farmers  on  their  first  journey.  The 
doctor's  wife  evidently  had  nerves  from  which  she  suffered ;  one  of 
the  farmers  had  headache ;  between  the  two  ailing  ones  not  one  crack 
of  the  windows  was  allowed  to  be  opened ;  heat  intense,  and  the  air  of 
the  coupe  that  of  a  pest-house  !  The  invalid  Mme.  Dr.  regaled  us 
en  route  with  mild  hysterics, —  chiefly  for  her  husband's  edification,  I 
should  judge.  Every  few  miles  she  would  clasp  her  hands,  roll  her 
eyes  about,  and  propose  to  die  at  once.  That  poor,  meek,  long-endur- 
ing husband !  I  pitied  him  from  my  very  soul.  I  hope  if  the  Madame 
ever  does  go  "  Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest,"  some  sweet  saint  will  step  into  the  vacant  shoes.  The 
man  fully  deserves  such  recompense!  In  about  an  hour  my  head 
began  aching  in  the  regular  American  fashion.  I  have  been  partially 
free  from  my  old  enemy,  neuralgia,  since  coming  abroad.  I  was 
nearly  mad  with  pain,  which  soon  culminated  in  a  state  of  things 
which  made  an  open  window  a  necessity.  J.  no  longer  requested  per- 
mission as  before,  but  proceeded  to  raise  the  sash  with  a  jerk.  I  did 
not  die,  although  I  should  have  been  glad  to  do  so  at  the  time.  I  was 
blissfully  unconscious  part  of  the  way.  The  doctor  was  lovely  to  me  ! 
insisted  upon  administering  ether  on  the  only  lump  of  sugar  he  had, — 
the  loss  of  which  so  afflicted  the  Madame,  she  threw  up  her  clasped 
hands  and  threatened  to  depart  immediately.  Four  hours'  ride  in  this 
state  brought  us  to  Lindau,  on  Lake  Constance,  which  seemed  like 
heaven  to  me.  I  got  to  a  hotel  somehow,  and  did  not  arise  from  my 
bed  for  eighteen  hours,  when  I  awoke  to  a  realisation  of  being  in  one 
of  the  lovliest  spots  in  the  world.  I  shall  never  forget  my  first  waking 
impressions,  free  from  pain,  humble  and  thankful  for  that.     The  quaint 
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old  town  bathed  in  sunlight,  with  its  picturesque  harbor  and  lovely  lake. 
After  a  Swiss  breakfast  —  honey,  delicious  rolls,  and  coffee  —  we  started 
out  for  a  walk  to  the  old  Roman  fortifications,  still  in  tolerable  preserva- 
tion ;  sat  down  upon  an  earthwork,  commanding  a  view  of  the  harbor 
and  town,  and  dreamed  of  the  dead  past,  —  its  chivalry,  its  valor,  and 
its  lessons  to  us.  After  dinner  we  embarked  in  a  steamer  for  Romans- 
horn  ;  from  thence  a  ride  of  two  hours  by  rail  brought  us  to  Zurich, 
the  capital  of  the  Canton,  and  the  literary  centre  of  German  Switzer- 
land. The  situation  of  the  town  is  unsurpassed  in  loveliness ;  it  was 
the  gate  of  Switzerland  to  me,  from  which  I  had  my  first  view  of  the 
wondrous  Alp-land.  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Prof.  Kappf, 
who  directed  me  to  a  Pension,  where  I  was  to  find  what  I  sought  — 
pure  air,  clean  beds,  and  no  society.  This  desirable  spot  was  so  near 
the  top  of  the  Zurich  mountain,  our  carriage  could  not  proceed  more 
than  half  way ;  so  we  dismounted,  secured  a  carrier  for  the  baggage, 
and  toiled  wearily  up.  We  made  a  droll  procession,  and,  as  chief 
engineer  of  the  expedition,  I  felt  like  another  Columbus.  Once  there, 
no  words  of  mine  can  give  you  the  least  idea  of  the  surpassing  vision 
which  burst  upon  us.  The  town  and  lovely  lake  at  our  very  feet; 
beyond,  and  level  with  our  eyes,  the  wonderful  mountains.  In  the  dis- 
tance, the  Rigi  group  and  Pilatus  distinctly  visible  ;  while  still  beyond 
these,  the  Bernese  Alps  in  their  ice-crowned  beauty.  This  is  the  pic- 
ture upon  which  we  gazed  with  bated  breath  and  quickened  heart-beats. 
We  spent  two  weeks  here  delightfully.  I  had  many  views  from  heights 
nearer  the  snowbergs,  excelling  this  in  grandeur,  but  none  in  love- 
liness and  harmony. 

From  Zurich  we  went  to  Lucerne  ;  the  situation  of  the  town  is 
beautiful  and  imposing,  between  the  Rigi  and  Pilatus,  and  facing  the 
snow-crowned  Urner  and  Engelburger  Alps.  In  the  town  proper, 
there  is  little  to  be  seen  of  sufficient  importance  to  delay  the  trav- 
eller. The  Schweizerhof  Hotel  we  found  a  model  of  its  kind ;  but 
alas  !  the  prices  were  as  exorbitant  as  those  of  New  York.  Five 
minutes'  walk  brought  us  to  the  famous  "  Lion  of  Lucerne,"  hewn  out  of 
sand-stone  rock,  from  a  model  of  Thorwaldsen.  The  dying  Lion  (28* 
feet  in  length)  reclines  in  a  grotto,  its  body  pierced  by  a  broken  lance, 
and  one  paw  sheltering  the  Bourbon  lily.  It  was  erected  in  memory 
of  800  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Swiss  Guard  massacred  in  defence 
of  the  Tuileries,  1792, —  the  whole  thing  exceedingly  impressive,  and  of 
the  truest  art  in  conception  and  effect.  From  Lucerne  to  Kussnacht, 
by  steamer,  on  the  VierwaldsUitter  sea.  We  saw  the  rock  upon  which 
Tell  made  his  escape  from  Gessler,  now  marked  by  a  little  chapel,  and 
the  tower  of  Hapsburg,  described  in  Schiller's  ballad,  "  Count  of 
Hapsburg."  Kussnacht  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Rigi.  We  went  thither 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  ;  but  when  the 
morning  came,  Rigi  was  veiled  in  clouds,  and  we  were  forced  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  unclouded  view  of  the  mountain  itself  we  had 
had  the  day  before.  We  visited  Tell's  chapel,  the  scene  of  Gessler's 
death,  and  other  points  of  interest  connected  with  Schiller's  poem, 
which  J.  had  just  been  reading,  and  over  which  she  was  most  enthusiastic. 
She  collected  flowers,  moss,  sticks  and  stones  enough  to  freight  a  small 
boat,  of  which  I  was  obliged  to  relieve  her,  greatly  to  her  disappoint- 
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ment.     Fancy  having  one's  travelling-bag  filled  with  such  commodities 
in  contact  with  sleeping  garments,  &c. ! 

After  a  surfeit  on  my  part  of  romantic  explorations,  we  left  for  Alp- 
nach.  The  day  was  glorious,  and  the  scenery  through  which  we  sailed 
indescribably  lovely,  encompassed  by  the  giants  of  the  Alps,  whose 
steep,  rugged  sides  rose  almost  perpendicular  from  the  borders  of  the 
lake  ;  the  sunlight  perfectly  dazzling  in  intensity,  flooding  the  snow- 
capped heights,  with  the  soft  shadows  creeping  slowly  up,  blending  in 
delicious  harmony  the  entire  landscape.  I  sat  in  a  sort  of  bewildered 
enchantment,  repeating  softly  to  myself  Buchanan  Reed's  "  Drifting  " — 
the  rhythm  of  whose  sweet  measures  expressed  something  of  what  I  felt, 
but  could  not  tell.  At  Alpnach  we  took  diligence  for  Brienz,  and  this 
ride  through  the  grandest  of  all  Swiss  scenery  was  the  climax  of  enjoy- 
ment to  me.  During  this  entire  journey  I  went  to  bed  at  night,  every 
fibre  of  brain  and  muscle  aching  with  effort.  It  was  not  so  much  the 
physical  weariness,  but  from  every  rock,  ghosts  of  a  dead  past  start  up 
to  confront  one  with  legendary  lore,  and  the  mental  effort  to  recall 
what  we  have  all  read  and  nearly  forgotten  is  most  exhausting.  I  was 
not  always  able  to  sleep  after  such  exciting  days,  but  was  sufficiently 
rested  for  the  next  day's  stages.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  carriage-road 
perfectly  smooth,  and  almost  as  hard  as  granite,  winding  up  steep 
mountains  in  such  zigzag  fashion  that  half  the  time  we  seemed  to  be 
going  back  instead  of  forward.  Sweet  smiling  valleys  thousands  of  feet 
beneath  us,  rich  in  culture  and  picturesquely  dotted  with  dwellings  ; 
mountain  torrents  dashing  over  cliffs  high  above  our  heads,  broken, 
dispersed,  turned  into  spray,  rainbow-hued,  tossed  about  by  the  wind 
in  weird,  fantastic  shapes, —  not  one  such,  but  sometimes  five  or  six  in 
sight  at  the  same  time.  It  was  enjoyment  of  a  kind  to  make  us 
perfectly  silent.  We  would  pass  hours  scarcely  exchanging  a  word. 
We  had  the  diligence  to  ourselves,  and  were  at  the  head  of  a  pro- 
cession of  six.  Sometimes  stopping  to  rest  the  weary  horses,  we  would 
dismount  and  watch  the  others  coming  up.  With  the  bright  curtains 
flying  from  the  windows,  filled  with  handsomely-dressed  ladies  arid 
children,  against  the  living  green  of  the  Alpine  valleys,  you  can  have 
no  idea  of  the  effect  of  the  color-tone  in  the  panorama. 

It  was  almost  evening  when  we  reached  Brienz  and  embarked  on 
the  Brienzer  sea  for  Interlachen.  Our  little  steamer  was  crowded,  and 
the  wind  sweeping  down  from  the  snowbergs,  uncomfortably  cold.  We 
were  glad  to  reach  our  destination,  and  disposed  to  the  enjoyment  of 
supper  and  beds,  which  we  had  taken  the  precaution  to  secure  some 
days  in  advance.  The  first  object  which  greeted  my  waking  eyes  was 
the  Jungfrau,  in  unclouded  splendor,  right  before  my  window.  It  was 
too  early  for  weary  eyes  to  unclose,  but  no  more  sleep  for  me  that 
morning ;  and  I  had  passed  through  all  the  stages  of  ecstacy,  before 
other  and  kindred  eyes  opened  themselves  to  corresponding  delight. 

Interlachen  is  most  charmingly  situated  between  the  Brienz  and  Thur- 
ner  sea,  and  completely  environed  by  mountains.  The  town  itself  is  a 
huge  bazaar,  crowded  with  humanity.  At  this  time  it  was  literally 
swarming  with  women,  apparently  of  every,  nationality  under  the  sun, 
and  all  en  grande  toilette.  Such  trains,  such  perfectly  bewildering  Paris 
costumes !      At  all  times  and  places,  everywhere,  among  mountain 
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fastnesses,  or  what  not,  the  swish  of  silk  dresses  rasped  my  nerves, 
and  the  high-keyed  voices,  and  too  often  silly  chatter  of  the  wearers, 
clanged  in  horrible  discord  on  reveries,  either  pleasant  or  profit- 
able. I  fear  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  elegant  tourists  one  meets 
in  Switzerland  have  the  slightest  idea  of  the  true  use  and  meaning  of 
travel,  or  that  the  innumerable  aspects  which  human  life  presents  have 
to  them  any  deeper  significance  than  amusement  for  the  passing  hour. 
Interlachen  is  one  of  the  central  places  among  the  Bernese  Alps  from 
which  to  make  excursions,  and  provisions  for  such  are  ample.  We 
went  from  thence  to  the  Grindelwald  Glacier,  and  returned  at  evening 
with  little  fatigue.  We  procured  a  guide  at  the  village  of  Grindelwald, 
and  set  out  for  the  upper  glacier,  which  is  the  largest  and  most  inter- 
esting. It  is  3,940  feet  at  the  base,  the  ice  perfectly  pure,  and  of  the 
color  of  the  sea.  Distance, —  a  brisk  walk  of  one  hour.  On  the  way 
we  were  permitted  the  enjoyment  (?)  of  the  usual  concomitants  of 
Alpine  explorations.  For  us  the  Alpine  horn  rang  its  loudest  blasts. 
Wretched  little  children  beset  us  with  Swiss  carvings,  and  shrieked 
their  "  Ranz  des  Vaches"  in  our  ears.  Small  venders  of  flowers,  straw- 
berries, and  geological  specimens,  disturbed  our  contemplations  of  the 
grandest  scenery ;  and  if  we  were  able  to  resist  these  importunities, 
we  invariably  succumbed  to  somersaults  and  standing-on-head  pro- 
cesses. The  glacier  itself  is  most  interesting  ;  the  ice  in  the  most  fan- 
tastic forms  possible  to  conceive,  a  view  of  which,  seen  from  the  upper 
part,  the  Eismeer  (sea  of  ice),  is  most  wonderful,  and  looks  as  one 
might  fancy  an  immense  bed  of  white  coral  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
J.  went  through  the  ice-grotto  singing  an  aria, —  music  being  her  high- 
est expression.  She  seemed  altogether  insensible  to  the  cold  ;  but  I 
found  my  teeth  chattering  in  most  unromantic  fashion. 

Our  next  excursion  of  importance  was  to  Lauterbrunnen.  The  road 
winds  through  a  valley,  where  in  July  the  sun  does  not  shine  before  8 
o'clock,  and  in  winter  not  before  noon,  and  even  then  only  for  a  very 
short  time.  The  mountains  rise  almost  perpendicular  on  either  side. 
Upwards  of  20  Alpine  streams  leap  from  the  rocky  heights.  The  largest 
is  the  famous  "  Staubbach,"  which  descends  923  feet ;  being  only  a 
small  stream  at  the  starting  point,  long  before  it  reaches  the  ground,  it 
is  converted  into  minute  particles  of  spray,  which  the  wind  tosses  into 
fantastic  forms  of  great  beauty,  and  ever  changing.  In  the  morning, 
with  the  sun  upon  it,  the  whole  fall  is  a  succession  of  beautiful  rain- 
bows. On  our  return,  we  visited  the  cascade  of  the  Triimlenbach, 
formed  by  the  glaciers  of  the  Jungfrau,  rushing  impetuously  through 
a  narrow  chasm  in  the  very  heart  of  the  mountain.  At  this  point  we 
had  a  near  view  of  the  Jungfrau,  which  in  its  shroud  of  eternal  snow 
awed  us  into  utter  silence ;  the  sun  had  set  to  us,  but  upon  the  two 
peaks  of  the  mountain  it  was  kissing  the  dazzling  whiteness  into  crim- 
son blushes.  Imagination  runs  riot  in  Switzerland,  and  the  Jungfrau  is 
perfectly  bewildering.  I  was  possessed  to  ride  on  a  little  donkey,  and 
at  Interlachen  we  made  our  first  essay.  Our  host  procured  us  animals 
and  guides  for  an  excursion  to  Schottenburgh,  an  old  ruin  upon  a 
mountain, —  a  ruin  with  a  love  and  murder  story.  How  the  lord  of  all 
the  land  thereabouts  loved  the  daughter  of  his  steward,  and  sought  the 
beautiful  maiden  with  dishonorable  intentions.     Sending  for  the  father 
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and  daughter  to  visit  him  one  day,  he  would  dispatch  the  father  to  his 
home  across  the  lake,  and  retain  the  maiden  against  her  will.  A  ter- 
rible quarrel  ensues,  during  which  the  damsel  makes  her  escape  to  the 
boat,  and  the  two  succeed  in  getting  away  from  the  shore.  The  baffled 
and  infuriated  lord,  attempting  to  shoot  the  father,  misses  his  aim  and 
kills  the  daughter.  This  cruel  outrage  so  excites  the  indignation  of  my 
lord's  vassals,  that  they  proceed  to  kill  him  with  a  hammer,  and  throw 
his  body  into  the  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs.  This  is  the  story  of 
the  Castle  of  the  ancient  Baron  of  Ringgenberg,  to  visit  which  we 
ignobly  rode  upon  donkeys.  My  beast  was  apparently  remarkable  for 
nothing  but  an  immense  development  of  ears.  '  My  husband's  was  the 
acme  of  ugliness,  and  so  small  that  he  had  conscientious  scruples  about 
riding  him  ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  ought  to  carry  the  little  beast,  being  so 
much  larger ;  while  J.'s  really  had  some  pretensions  to  beauty ;  it 
was  mouse-colored,  with  lovely  limbs  and  feet.  Getting  into  the  sub- 
urbs of  Interlachen,  the  road  became  very  narrow,  and  every  second 
dwelling  was  a  cow-house,  at  the  open  doors  of  which  my  beast  made 
frantic  rushes.  No  efforts  at  the  bridle  restrained  him  in  the  least.  In 
vain  the  guides  sought  to  keep  him  in  order  with  sharp  sticks  pointedly 
administered.  No  use.  Starting  into  uncontrollable  animation,  he 
actually  obtruded  his  obnoxious  presence  into  a  stable  containing  sev- 
eral innocent  and  peaceful  cows,  creating  no  small  consternation 
among  them.  Fancy  it,  with  me  upon  his  back  !  My  guide  brought 
him  out  with  rapid  jerks,  and  then  proceeded  to  beat  the  poor  wretch 
until  I  was  obliged  to  interfere,  and  scratch  his  ears  to  restore  his 
equanimity  of  temper.  After  this  little  episode,  we  progressed  without 
further  adventure.  It  was  the  merriest  ride  we  ever  took.  J.,  boast- 
fully taunting  us  with  the  beauty  of  her  animal,  decorated  his  head 
with  flowers,  but  alas !  on  our  return,  just  as  the  foot  of  the  mountain  was 
reached,  her  wretched  little  beast  shied  at  something  and  threw  her. 
She  struck  the  back  of  her  head,  but  the  fall  was  too  slight  to  injure  her ; 
and  after  the  shock  was  over  we  proceeded  homeward,  laughing  as 
before.  The  last  day  at  Interlachen,  we  visited  the  ruins  of  the  Castle 
of  Unspunnen  ;  in  other  words,  Blue  Beard's  Castle.  As  I  firmly 
believe  the  story  of  that  famous  wife-conqueror,  I  naturally  felt  great 
interest  in  the  scene  of  his  life  and  labors ;  so  upon  this  sacred  spot 
we  recalled  the  cheerful  narrative,  and  even  climbed  up  into  the  old 
ruined  tower  where  "  Sister  Anne  "  looked  for  her  brother-deliverer  to 
appear.  It  is  the  loveliest,  most  picturesque  of  ruins.  Solid  walls  of 
masonry  six  feet  thick  impress  one,  after  standing  600  years,  and  the 
whole  place  is  draped  in  loveliest  greenwood  fringe  and  ivy. 

One  more  record  of  the  halcyon  days  in  Interlachen,  ere  I  leave  it. 
Sitting  at  dinner  one  day,  we  heard  music  approaching,  which  proved 
to  be  a  company  of  theatrical  people  on  their  way  to  the  forest,  to 
play  William  Tell.  The  actors  were  on  horseback  ;  and  closing  the  pro- 
cession were  Tell  and  Gessler,  in  full  stage-costume,  riding  side  by 
side,  in  great  enjoyment  of  each  other's  society.  It  was  too  funny, 
going  thus  to  play  at  one  killing  the  other,  an  hour  later  !  We  left  In- 
terlachen for  Thun,  which  seemed  like  a  gem  on  the  water ;  took  cars 
immediately  for  Berne,  where  we  passed  the  night.  It  is  a  queer,  quaint 
old  town,  looking  as  if  it  might  have  been  built  a  thousand  years,  and 
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not  repaired  since.  Bruin  being  the  heraldic  emblem  of  Berne,  con- 
fronts us  everywhere,  in  the  most  grotesque  forms.  Bears,  little  and. 
big,  start  up  from  most  unlooked-for  and  extraordinary  places,  form  pro- 
cessions, and  go  through  a  regular  pantomime.  Bears  a  la  militaire, 
equipped  with  shield,  sword,  helmet  and  banner,  assisted  by  other 
Bruins  in  puris  naturalibus,  go  through  a  regular  performance  at  the 
clock-tower,  every  hour  in  the  day.  It  is  extremely  farcical,  but  the 
spectacle  always  attracts  crowds  of  admirers.  Another  cheerful  and 
instructive  exhibition  is  a  statue  surmounting  the  Fountain  of  the  Ogre 
—  a  giant  figure  in  the  act  of  devouring  a  child,  while  numerous  others, 
in  store  for  his  next  breakfast,  protrude  from  his  pocket,  hang  from  his 
girdle,  and  swarm  about  him  generally.  As  a  means  to  keep  refractory 
children  in  order,  it  must  be  admirable,  but  as  a  work  of  art,  a  decided 
failure.  The  Cathedral  in  Berne  is  well  worth  a  visit  —  a  fine  Gothic 
structure  of  most  graceful  proportions,  in  which  are  beautiful  carvings, 
and  some  remarkable  specimens  of  stained  glass. 

From  Berne  to  Lausanne,  by  rail.  The  town  is  built  on  the  terraced 
slopes  of  Mont  Jorat ;  except  from  the  exceeding  beauty  of  its  situ- 
ation, it  does  not  strike  one  agreeably.  Streets  irregular,  and  houses, 
with  few  exceptions,  insignificant.  From  Lausanne,  a  few  hours'  sail 
on  Lake  Leman  brought  us  to  Montreux,  where  we  had  decided  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  time  allotted  to  Switzerland.  Language 
fails  me  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  this  most  enchanting  spot,  haunted 
still  by  the  noble  spirits  who  have  immortalized  it  and  its  vicinity.  No 
one  can  float  on  the  blue  waters  of  Lake  Leman,  without  feeling  the 
very  presence  of  the  noble  dead,  who  have  celebrated  its  beauty  in 
song  and  story.  Chateaubriand,  Mad.  de  Stael,  Goethe,  Rousseau, 
Voltaire,  and  Byron,  have  left  us  most  impassioned  testimony  of  its  al- 
most unrivalled  loveliness.  The  rhythm  of  the  songs,  the  tender  romance 
of  the  loves  having  here  "  local  habitation  and  name,"  seem  borne  to 
us  on  every  breeze.  Directly,  we  find  our  brain  peopled  with  visions, 
bright,  exquisite,  sad,  both  pleasurable  and  painful.  The  story  of 
the  noble  Bonnivard,  "Prisoner  of  Chillon,"  in  his  fidelity  and  sacri- 
fice, contrasts  itself  with  Rousseau's  impassioned  romance,  He'loise. 
The  one, —  warm,  living,  earthly  still,  because  constantly  repeated  ;  the 
other, —  the  mournful  minor  of  the  sea,  forever  heard  in  the  dash  of 
the  waters  on  this  haunted  shore ;  while  through  all,  the  graceful 
eloquence  of  sweet  Mad.  de  Stael  hymns  itself,  like  flute-notes 
heard  in  the  distance.  The  shock  was  a  rude  one  that  brought  me  to 
the  earth  again,  a  few  hours  after  leaving  Montreux.  A  trifling  rail- 
road accident  delayed  us  half  a  day,  and  compelled  the  journey  to 
Basle,  at  the  foot  of"  a  freight-train  of  cars,  through  heat  and  dust.  We 
spent  only  a  few  hours  in  Basle,  being  under  promise  to  friends  in 
Heidelberg,  which  town  we  found  full  of  picturesque  attractions,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  great  historical  interest.  The  old  Castle,  which  has 
so  long  been  the  theme  of  poets,  and  study  for  artists,  is  beautiful, 
grand  and  imposing,  beyond  the  power  of  Art  to  exhaust.  It  was 
founded  at  the  close  of  the  13th  century,  and  during  the  successive 
reigns  of  various  opulent  princes,  additions  were  made  to  it,  such 
as  vast  resources  and  great  love  of  Art  could  alone  supply.  Upon 
Louis  XIV.  rests    the    disgrace    of  its    destruction,  in    1690.     Sixty 
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years  later,  it  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
It  is  now  one  of  the  finest  ruins  on  the  Continent.  Nature,  as  if  to 
hide  the  ravages  of  war  and  fire,  has  thrown  a  mantle  of  green  over  it. 
From  every  tower,  turret,  gateway  and  statue,  hang  trailing  vines,  in 
luxuriant  beauty.  The  decorations,  carvings,  and  various  statues,  are 
of  remarkable  beauty  still,  many  of  which  are  said  to  be  from  designs 
of  Michael  Angelo. 

From  Heidelberg  we  went  to  Worms,  chiefly  to  see  the  new  Lutber 
Monument,  praises  of  which  were  filling  newspaper-columns  all  over 
Europe.  Worms  is  a  queer  old  town,  of  great  interest,  being  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  Luther  and  his  times.  Walking  about  its 
streets,  one  is  perpetually  reminded  of  Luther's  famous  manifesto  :  "  I 
will  enter  Worms,  though  every  tile  on  every  roof-top  were  a  devil ! " 
Now,  the  tiles  are  obnoxiously  red  and  glowing  in  color ;  one  cannot 
wonder  that  they  furnished  a  ready  comparison.  The  famous  Ca- 
thedral is,  in  its  exterior,  of  great  beauty.  The  symmetry  of  its  four 
towers,  two  cupolas  and  choir,  is  absolutely  perfect.  The  interior  is 
almost  destitute  of  decoration,  with  the  exception  of  the  baptistry, 
which  contains  some  rare  old  sculpture,  and  a  few  paintings  of  the  By- 
zantine style.  The  space  in  front  of  the  Cathedral,  and  several  other 
points  in  this  venerable  old  city,  have  been  the  scenes  of  the  most  fierce 
and  stormy  theological  quarrels  on  record,  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
to  Luther. 

At  Worms,  we  took  the  Rhine,  for  Cologne.  The  pleasure  of  that 
most  perfect  day,  when  the  mere  sense  of  existence  was  all-sufficient 
happiness,  will  ever  be  prominent  among  my  European  experiences. 
With  heart  and  mind  filled  with  images  of  beauty,  I  peopled  the  stately 
ruins  on  its  banks  with  mailed  knights  and  fair  women  of  the  olden 
time,  whose  love,  or  coquetries,  alike  drove  their  worshippers  to  deeds 
of  unparalleled  cruelty,  or  noble  striving  for  the  truth.  At  night,  when 
Cologne  was  reached,  with  its  dirty  streets  and  foul  smells,  the  lights 
were  out,  the  ball  over  for  me,  and  nothing  short  of  the  wonderful  Ca- 
thedral could  have  roused  me  to  anything  like  enthusiasm.  As  I  could 
not  possibly  improve  upon  Murray  and  Baedeker,  I  shall  merely  say, 
we  spent  the  most  part  of  a  day  in  and  about  the  Dom ;  paid  our 
guide  to  keep  away  from  us,  and  not  furnish  information,  unless  desired. 
We  wondered  at  the  way  the  priests  could  officiate  at  Mass,  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  watch  of  the  visitors  within  the  auditorium.  Admired 
the  rare  and  costly  contents  of  the  "  Treasury  of  the  Church,"  &c. 
From  Cologne,  we  came  direct  to  Berlin,  which,  to  our  scattered  family, 
is  the  only  home  we  can  claim  at  present.  A.'s  time  was  almost  gone, 
and  we,  none  of  us  had  spirit  for  much  enjoyment.  During  the  re- 
maining days  we  were  together,  the  attractions  of  the  Prussian  Capital 
had  little  charm  for  us. 


MOSAIC. 


\\T¥>  men,  sometimes,  in  what  we  presume  to  be  humility, 
V V  compare  ourselves  with  leaves ;  but  we  have  as  yet  no 
right  to  do  so.  The  leaves  may  well  scorn  the  comparison.  We,  who 
live  for  ourselves,  and  neither  know  how  to  use  nor  keep  the  work  of 
past  time,  may  humbly  learn, —  as  from  the  ant,  foresight, —  from  the 
leaf,  reverence.  The  power  of  every  great  people,  as  of  every  living 
tree,  depends  on  its  not  effacing,  but  confirming  and  concluding,  the 
labors  of  its  ancestors.  Looking  back  to  the  history  of  nations,  we 
may  date  the  beginning  of  their  decline  from  the  moment  when  they 
ceased  to  be  reverent  in  heart,  and  accumulative  in  hand  and  brain  ; 
from  the  moment  when  the  redundant  fruit  of  age  hid  in  them  the 
hollowness  of  heart,  whence  the  simplicities  of  custom  and  sinews  of 
tradition  had  withered  away.  Had  men  but  guarded  the  righteous 
laws,  and  protected  the  precious  works  of  their  fathers,  with  half  the 
industry  they  have  given  to  change  and  to  ravage,  they  would  not  now 
have  been  seeking  vainly,  in  millennial  visions  and  mechanic  servitudes, 
the  accomplishment  of  the  promise  made  to  them  so  long  ago  :  'As  the 
days  of  a  tree,  are  the  days  of  my  people,  and  mine  elect  shall  long 
enjoy  the  work  of  their  hands ;  they  shall  not  labor  in  vain,  nor  bring 
forth  for  trouble  ;  for  they  are  the  seed  of  the  blessed  of  the  Lord,  and 
their  offspring  with  them.' 

This  lesson  we  have  to  take  from  the  leaf's  life.  One  more  we  may 
receive  from  its  death.  If  ever  in  autumn,  a  pensiveness  falls  upon  us 
as  the  leaves  drift  by  in  their  fading,  may  we  not  wisely  look  up  in 
hope  to  their  mighty  monuments  ?  Behold  how  fair,  how  far  prolonged, 
in  arch  and  aisle,  the  avenues  of  the  valleys !  the  fringes  of  the  hills, 
so  stately,  so  eternal !  the  joy  of  man,  the  comfort  of  all  living  creatures, 
the  glory  of  the  earth,  they  are  but  the  monuments  of  those  poor  leaves 
that  flit  faintly  past  us  to  die.  Let  them  not  pass,  without  our  under7 
standing  their  last  counsel  and  example ;  that  we  also,  careless  of 
monument  by  the  grave,  may  build  it  in  the  world  —  monument  by 
which  men  may  be  taught  to  remember,  not  where  we  died,  but  where 
we  lived." 


"  '  My  faith,'  says  De  Quincey,  '  is,  that  though  a  great  man  may,  by  a 
rare  possibility,  be  an  infidel,  an  intellect  of  the  highest  order  must 
build  upon  Christianity.'  Surely  it  is  a  reasonable  and  manly  faith. 
Christianity  gives  to  man  the  immovable  assurance  of  the  Word  of  the 
Eternal  God  for  all  those  verities  which  are  his  glory  and  sublimity. 
While  atheism,  speaking  great  swelling  words,  would  have  him  make 
his  bed  in  the  dust,  and  would  spread  over  the  universe  that  wan  and 
desolate  look  which  the  home  of  his  infancy  wears  to  the  orphan  that 
returns  from  his  father's  closing  grave,  it  gives  him  the  certainty  of  a 
spiritual  existence,  and  a  Creating  Father.     And  it  shows  that  Father 
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manifesting  His  love  in  a  manner  whose  very  greatness  wraps  it  in 
mystery .  He  is  a  God  not  far  away,  but  brought  nigh  in  Christ  Jesus. 
While  a  vaguely  aspiring  and  haughty  spiritualism  would  cast  over  the 
future  heavens  a  general  indefinite  illumination,  or  a  sublime  but  fearful 
darkness,  it  pictures  out  the  future  of  humanity,  not,  indeed,  in  detailed 
minuteness,  but  with  such  a  defined  and  comprehensible  clearness,  that 
hallowed  musing,  aided  by  the  sovereign  imagination  in  its  highest 
mood,  may  clearly  distinguish  certain  of  its  great  features,  may  breathe 
the  unbroken  serenity  of  the  cloudless  light,  and  gaze  reverent  on  the 
fadeless  crown.     It  can  indicate,  though  faintly, 

'  Those  high  offices  that  suit 
The  full-grown  energies  of  heaven  ;' 

it  can  guarantee  the  eternity  of  friendship,  and  of  that  love  which  is 
the  friendship  of  spirits.  It  opens  up,  also,  the  prospect  of  an  inspiring 
futurity  for  earth  ;  it  sheds  an  auroral  splendor  over  even  the  terrestrial 
destiny  of  man.  We  allude  not  now  to  the  millennial  epoch,  irrever- 
sible as  the  promise  of  such  an  epoch  is.  We  refer  to  the  power  of 
Christianity  to  develop  and  ennoble  the  whole  character  of  man  ;  and 
this  grand  peculiarity  it  has,  that  it  makes  this  development  and  this 
ennobling  sacred  duties,  that  it  tells  a  man  that  neither  his  faculties, 
nor  their  sphere  of  operation  are  his,  that  he  has  to  subdue  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  cultivate  the  whole  garden  of  his  soul  for  God,  and  must 
not  rest,  save  in  the  peace  that  is  the  music  of  work,  until  the  limits  also 
of  God's  outer  kingdom  of  the  world  enclose  the  whole  earth.  Where 
faith  is  firm,  it  must  impart  a  steadfastness,  an  earnest  composure,  a 
dignity  to  the  whole  man.  A  man  must  be  affected  by  his  sense  of  his 
position  and  responsibilities :  he  asssuredly,  whatever  his  abilities,  and 
whatever  his  sphere,  who  knows  himself  to  be  a  soldier  in  God's  army, 
will  possess  elements  of  strength  and  contentment  that  will  distinguish 
him  among  men.  Shall  we  not  agree  with  these  words  of  Edwards? 
'  Now,  if  such  things  are  enthusiasm,  and  the  fruits  of  a  distempered 
brain,  let  my  brain  be  evermore  possessed  of  the  happy  distemper !  If 
this  be  distraction,  I  pray  God  that  the  world  of  mankind  may  be  all 
seized  with  this  benign,  meek,  beneficent,  beatifical,  glorious  distrac- 
tion.' " 


"The  real  animating  power  of  knowledge  is  only  in  the  moment  of 
its  being  first  received,  when  it  fills  us  with  wonder  and  joy  ;  a  joy  for 
which,  observe,  the  previous  ignorance  is  just  as  necessary  as  the  pre- 
sent knowledge.  That  man  is  always  happy  who  is  in  the  presence  of 
something  which  he  cannot  know  to  the  full,  which  he  is  always  going 
on  to  know.  This  is  the  necessary  condition  of  a  finite  creature  with 
divinely  rooted  and  divinely  directed  intelligence  ;  this,  therefore,  its 
happy  state, —  but  observe,  a  state,  not  of  triumph  or  joy  in  what  it 
knows,  but  of  joy  rather  in  the  continual  discovery  of  new  ignorance, 
continual  self-abasement,  continual  astonishment.  Once  thoroughly 
our  own,  the  knowledge  ceases  to  give  us  pleasure.  It  may  be  practi- 
cally useful  to  us,  it  may  be  good  for  others,  or  good  for  usury  to  ob- 
tain more ;  but,  in  itself,  once  let  it  be  thoroughly  familiar,  and  it  is 
dead.     The  wonder  is  gone  from  it,  and  all  the  fine  color  which  it  had 
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when  first  we  drew  it  up  out  of  the  infinite  sea.  All  men  feel  this, 
though  they  do  not  think  of  it,  nor  reason  out  its  consequences.  They 
look  back  to  the  days  of  childhood  as  of  greatesthappiness,  because 
those  were  the  days  of  greatest  wonder,  greatest  simplicity,  and  most 
vigorous  imagination.  And  the  whole  difference  between  a  man  of 
genius  and  other  men,  it  has  been  said  a  thousand  times,  and  most 
truly,  is,  that  the  first  remains  in  great  part  a  child,  seeing  with  the  large 
eyes  of  children,  in  perpetual  wonder,  not  conscious  of  much  know- 
ledge,—  conscious,  rather,  of  infinite  ignorance,  and  yet  infinite  power  ; 
a  fountain  of  eternal  admiration,  delight,  and  creative  force  within  him, 
meeting  the  ocean  of  visible  and  governable  things  around  him." 


"  All  effort  in  social  improvement  is  paralyzed,  because  no  one  has 
been  bold  or  clear-sighted  enough  to  put  and  press  home  this  radical 
question :  '  What  is  indeed  the  noblest  tone  and  reach  of  life  for  men  ; 
and  how  can  the  possibilty  of  it  be  extended  to  the  greatest  numbers  ? ' 
It  is  answered,  broadly  and  rashly,  that  wealth  is  good  ;  that  knowledge 
is  good  ;  that  art  is  good  ;  that  luxury  is  good.  Whereas  none  of  them 
are  good  in  the  abstract,  but  good  only  if  rightly  received.  Nor  have  any 
steps  whatever  been  yet  securely  taken, —  nor,  otherwise  than  in  the 
resultless  rhapsody  of  moralists, —  to  ascertain  what  luxuries  and  what 
learning  it  is  either  kind  to  bestow,  or  wise  to  desire.  This,  however, 
at  least  we  know,  shown  clearly  by  the  history  of  all  time,  that  the  arts 
and  sciences,  ministering  to  the  pride  of  nations,  have  invariably  has- 
tened their  ruin ;  and  this,  also,  without  venturing  to  say  that  I  know, 
I  nevertheless  firmly  believe,  that  the  same  arts  and  sciences  will  tend 
as  distinctly  to  exalt  the  strength  and  quicken  the  soul  of  every  nation 
which  employs  them  to  increase  the  comfort  of  lowly  life  and  grace  with 
happy  intelligence  the  unambitious  courses  of  honorable  toil." 


"  Christianity  can  at  least,  and  surely  with  no  need  of  argument, 
affirm  that  it  possesses  a  practical  worth  and  power  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  system.  The  idea  of  world-history,  is  not  philosophy  but 
faith.  It  is  an  old  doctrine,  which  yet,  like  the  forgetting  of  it,  must 
ever  be  new,  that  to  demonstrate  and  promulgate  a  truth  is  not  to  en- 
force it :  to  establish  it  in  the  heart  and  life  of  man,  to  set  it  by  the 
plowman  in  the  furrow,  with  the  sailor  on  the  ocean,  with  the  artizan 
in  the  workshop,  by  the  household  fire,  and  in  the  brawling  market 
place,  it  must  have  some  power  of  laying  its  hand  on  the  instincts  that 
lie  deep  and  half  conscious  in  the  bosom.  The  religious  instinct  is 
perhaps  the  deepest  and  most  powerful  of  all ;  no  agency  will  produce 
a  great  impression,  or  effect  a  permanent  lodgment  in  the  world,  that 
admits  not  of  being  leagued  with  it ;  and  if  it  has  now  become  a  pre- 
eminent duty  of  the  race  to  unite  science  and  general  education  with 
religion,  it  may  be  argued,  that  if  the  race  is  really  to  bestir  itself  to 
effect  its  thorough  education,  education  must  come  under  the  sanction 
and  with  the  enforcement  of  religion.  Neither  must  be  left  to  stand 
alone.  A  people  with  the  religious  instinct  strongly  developed,  yet  all 
unenlightened  by  education,  is  like  a  giant  smitten  blind,  that  rushes 
wildly  on,  impelled  by  some  resistless  force,  but  toward  no  definite  or 
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noble  goal ;  an  enlightened,  an  educated  nation,  without  religion,  is  like 
a  skeleton  bearing  a  lamp, —  it  has  light,  but  not  force.  And  if  a  super- 
stitious nation,  spreading  its  religion  at  the  sword-point,  or  burning 
imaginary  devotees  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  is  a  sad  and  dismal 
spectacle,  it  yet  appears  to  us,  to  have  elements  of  real  life  and  human 
strength  with  which  we  can  sympathise  ;  while  we  find  something  to 
excite  an  utter  loathing,  in  the  aspect  of  a  nation,  when  there  is  no 
earnestness  above  that  of  the  market-place,  no  temple  more  sacred 
than  the  studio,  and  life  has  become  one  immeasurable  galvanic  simper 
of  theatricality  and  art.  And  let  it  once  more  be  called  to  mind,  that 
superstition  or  licentiousness  will  never  be  long  asleep.  On  the  deck 
of  the  vessel,  they  may  be  dancing  to  soft  artistic  music,  or  rejoicing 
in  the  dainties  of  a  scientific  luxury,  but  meanwhile  the  fire  of  super- 
stition is  smoldering  in  the  hold,  erewhile  to  wrap  it  in  flames,  or  the 
ship  draws  near  some  endless  bank  of  fucus  and  sea-weed,  into  which 
when  it  once  sails  it  makes  no  further  progress,  but  rots  away  amid  foul 
odors,  on  a  sea  where  no  wind  ever  blows." 


SCIENTIFIC. 


R.  MARCET,  of  the  Brompton  Consumption  Hospital,  has  been 
looking  down  the  throat  of  one  of  the  Tyrolese  singers  who  have 
lately  been  warbling  at  St.  James's  Hall ;  the  object  of  the  inspection 
being  to  ascertain  the  physiological  conditions  which  produce  the  beau- 
tiful falsetto  notes  for  which  the  Swiss  artists  are  celebrated.  The  ob- 
servations were  made  by  means  of  a  laryngoscope,  a  little  instrument 
whereof  the  principal  member  is  a  mirror  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
patient's  mouth.  It  is  pretty  generally  known  that  the  human  vocal 
apparatus  consists  of  a  pair  of  membranes  situated  horizontally  in  the 
throat,  and  just  touching  at  their  edges.  A  drumhead,  with  a  slit  across 
it,  may  convey  a  popular  idea  of  them.  In  the  act  of  singing,  the  lips 
of  these  cords,  as  they  are  called,  are  brought  into  contact,  and  they 
approach  each  other  throughout  their  whole  length  and  remain  parallel. 
When  they  are  set  in  vibration,  by  the  passage  of  air  through  them, 
under  these  the  ordinary  conditions,  a  full  chest  note  is  emitted  ;  but 
if  they  do  not  meet  in  their  entire  length,  either  a  posterior  or  anterior 
portion  of  them  remaining  apart,  the  sound  is  no  longer  full  but  feeble 
and  shrill :  the  note  emitted  is  what  the  stringed  instrument-player  calls 
a  harmonic,  and  what,  the  singer  calls  a  falsetto  or  head-note.  The 
violinist  who  would  bring  out  a  harmonic  so  touches  a  string  that,  in- 
stead of  making  it  vibrate  as  a  whole,  he  divides  it  into  segments,  each 
of  which  vibrates  by  itself,  and  emits  the  note  due  to  its  short  length 
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instead  of  that  which  the  full  length  of  the  string  would  yield.  The 
same  sort  of  thing  appears  to  be  done  by  the  falsetto  singer :  the  adept 
can  at  will  shorten  his  vocal  cords  so  as  to  pass  instantly  from  any  note 
to  his  harmonic.  The  muscular  process  by  which  this  transition  is 
effected  is  not  clearly  made  out,  so  that  it  cannot  be  determined  whether 
all  singers  are  alike  gifted  with  powers  of  head-singing  equal  to  the 
Tyrolese,  or  whether  Alpine  melody  grew  out  of  peculiar  capabilities 
of  Alpine  throats. 


If  it  be  a  fact  that  murderous  deeds  are  done  in  cold  blood,  the 
proper  time  for  such  sins  is  between  1 1  at  night  and  i  in  the  morning ; 
for  it  is  in  this  interval  that  the  temperature  of  the  human  body  falls  to 
its  minimum.  From  some  researches,  lately  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society,  it  appears  that  healthy  beings  go  regularly  through  a 
daily  cycle  of  variable  warmth.  The  maximum  heat  is  reached  at  9 
a.  m.,  when,  in  persons  under  twenty-five,  the  temperature  of  the  flesh 
stands  at  990  Fahr.,  and  this  is  maintained  till  6  p.  m.,  when  it  slowly 
and  steadily  falls  till  an  hour  before  midnight ;  the  amount  of  decrease 
by  this  time  is  something  over  two  degrees.  At  about  3  a.  m.  the 
upward  turn  is  taken,  and  the  heat  increases  till  9  o'clock.  It  is  curi- 
ous that  this  extent  of  change  only  occurs  to  young  bodies ;  old  folks 
preserve  a  nearly  equal  degree  of  warmth  -all  the  twenty-four  hours 
through.  Other  notable  facts  are,  that  feeding  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  variations,  and  that  hot  and  cold  baths  do  not  appear  to  interfere 
with  the  regularity  of  the  successive  changes. 

_^ 

Theories  by  scores,  and  wild  enough  to  make  a  philosopher's  hair 
stand  on  end,  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  the  formation  of 
comets'  tails.  Herschels  and  Airys  are  pestered  with  them  whenever 
a  bearded  star  makes  its  appearance;  and  almost  invariably  the  pro- 
posers are  in  a  state  of  utter  ignorance  regarding  the  working  of  physi- 
cal laws.  It  will  be  a  treat  to  the  astronomers  to  discuss  a  hypothesis 
which,  if  it  should  not  eventually  prove  true,  is  at  least  philosophical, 
and  based  upon  data  acquired  by  experiment.  Professor  Tyndall  has 
developed  a  cometary  theory  out  of  his  late  researches  upon  the  actinic 
power  of  light.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  has  found  that  a  beam 
of  light  is  capable  of  forming  a  bright  glowing  cloud  in  its  course 
through  a  space  containing  a  modicum  of  vapour,  the  said  cloud  being 
first  reduced  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  light,  and  then  rendered 
visible  by  illumination  of  the  condensed  particles.  The  application 
of  this  principle  to  the  explanation  of  cometary  phenomena  is  as  fol- 
lows :  A  comet  is  held  to  be  a  mass  of  vapour  decomposable  by  the 
solar  light,  the  visible  head  and  tail  being  an  actinic  cloud  resulting 
from  such  decomposition.  The  tail  is  not  matter  projected  from  the 
head,  but  matter  precipitated  on  the  solar  beams  which  traverse  the 
cometary  atmosphere ;  nothing  being  carried  from  the  comet  to  form 
the  tail,  but  something  being  deposited  from  the  interplanetary  space 
through  which  the  body  is  coursing.  But  this  explanation  supposes 
that  the  sunlight  has  a  different  power  when  it  has  passed  through  a 
vapoury  comet  to  that  which  it  possesses  when  it  has  traversed  no  such 
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medium  j  otherwise  all  space  would  be  lit  up  like  a  comet's  tail.  To 
account  for  such  a  peculiar  property,  Professor  Tyndall  assumes  that 
the  sun's  heating  and  chemical  powers  are  antagonistic,  and  that  the 
calorific  rays  are  absorbed  more  copiously  by  the  head  and  nucleus 
than  the  actinic  rays.  This  augments  the  relative  superiority  of  the 
actinic  rays  behind  the  head  and  nucleus,  and  enables  them  to  bring 
down  the  cloud  which  constitutes  the  tail.  Thus  the  caudal  appendage 
is  in  a  perpetual  state  of  renovation  as  the  comet  moves  through  space  ; 
the  old  tails  being  dissipated  by  the  solar  heat  as  soon  as  they  cease 
to  be  screened  by  the  nucleus.  Nearly  all  the  phenomena  observed  in 
those  mysterious  bodies  are  accounted  for  by  Dr.  Tyndall.  One,  how- 
ever, he  has  not  yet  mentioned :  I  allude  to  the  peculiar  luminous  en- 
velopes, familiar  to  comet-gazers,  which  surround  the  nucleus  like  a 
series  of  cloudy  glass  cases.  No  theory  can  be  called  complete  which 
does  not  account  for  those  remarkable  and  evidently  important  features. 


A  very  interesting  report  was  given  by  Professor  Voit,  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Munich  Academy,  on  the  effect  produced  upon  live 
pigeons  by  taking  away  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  operation,  the  bird  falls  into  a  condition  similar  to  sleep, 
puts  its  head  under  its  wing,  and  sits  with  closed  eyes.  After  a  few 
weeks,  it  awakes  out  of  this  condition,  stretches  out  its  head,  and  flies 
away  of  its  own  accord.  It  is  certain  that  it  sees,  hears,  and  has  sen- 
sations. It  does  not  take  food  of  its  own  accord,  and  would  remain 
hungry  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  After  the  operation,  the  space  in  which 
the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain  had  laid  becomes  filled  with  an 
exudation  of  serous  fluid,  which  gradually  attains  to  a  fibrous  nature, 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  replace  the  old  brain  by  a  new 
one. 


THE  HAVERSACK. 


THE  compiler  of  the  Haversack  always  believed  that  the  name 
given  by  the  lamented  Bee  to  "  Stonewall "  Jackson  had  no 
higher  origin  than  a  sensational  army  correspondent.  Dr.  Dabney's 
reply  to  General  Early,  however,  makes  a  strong  case  in  favor  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  soubriquet ;  and  if  anything  were  wanting,  it  is  sup- 
plied by  the  following  statement  from  a  gallant  cavalry  officer,  General 
W.  P.  Shingler  : 

"  In  view  of  such  errors  in  the  accounts  of  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  remark  attributed  to  the  lamented  Bee,  from  which  the  surname  ot 
"  Stonewall "  was  given  to  General  Jackson,  may  well  be  doubted.  Fortunately,  the 
fame  of  that  great  hero  does  not  rest  on  the  authenticity  of  the  incident,  though  he 
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will  forever  remain  endeared  to  the  Southern  people  and  their  descendants  by  the 
popular  appellation,  and  the  name  itself  will  be  as  immortal  as  that  of  '  Coeur  de 
Lion.'  But  it  is  a  question  whether  any  better  authority  can  be  vouched  for  Bee's 
exclamation,  than  that  of  the  'reliable  gentleman'  so  often  quoted.  There  was  no- 
thing more  likely  than  that  the  gallant  Bee,  in  his  appeal  to  his  shattered  troops, 
should  have  referred  them  to  the  example  of  Jackson  and  his  brave  men,  but  a  stone 
wall  gives  no  appropriate  idea  of  Jackson's  character  as  a  soldier.  He  was  not  likely 
to  remain  stationary  long  enough  for  the  comparison,  and  he  was  more  like  a  thun- 
derbolt of  war,  than  so  pacific  a  thing  as  a  stone  wall." 

Cooper  River,  S.  C,  Mch.  8th,  1869. 
General: 

The  preceding  extract  is  taken  from  General  Early's  article  in  the 
February  number  of  your  Magazine,  entitled  "  Popular  Errors  in  regard 
to  the  Battles  of  the  War." 

As  I  was  an  Aid  to  General  Bee  at  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  and 
present  when  the  remarks  were  made  by  him  in  which  the  term 
"  Stonewall "  was  first  applied  to  General  Jackson,  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  due  to  history  that  I  should  set  this  matter  "  right  upon  the  record." 
My  reluctance  to  appear  before  the  public  has  heretofore  deterred  me 
from  replying  to  the  speculations  of  editors  and  others  in  regard  to 
the  matter ;  but  as  the  incident  has  assumed  sufficient  importance  to 
become  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  War,  and  doubts  of  its  authenticity 
are  expressed  by  such  good  authority  as  General  Early,  I  trust  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  laying  aside  my  scruples  to  reply  to  him. 

It  is  known  that  at  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  the  forces  com- 
manded by  General  Bee  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fight  for  nearly  four 
hours ;  that  they  were  forced  back  by  overwhelming  numbers  over  the 
re-inforcing  lines";  that  General  Bee's  troops,  shattered  and  reduced, 
were  re-formed  by  him  in  the  rear  of  this  line,  then  immediately  in  his 
front  and  commanded  by  General  Jackson.  As  soon  as  his  line  was 
formed,  General  Bee  rode  rapidly  to  the  front,  and  in  brief  and  elo- 
quent language  addressed  his  troops,  assuring  them  that  "  the  battle 
was  not  lost  —  that  they  had  been  re-inforced  —  that  there  was  Gen. 
Jackson  [over  whose  line  they  had  just  passed]  standing  like  a  stone- 
wall," &c.  He  then  gave  the  command  "  Forward  !  "  and  led  them  in 
that  charge  against  the  enemy  which  cost  him  his  life,  and  lost  to  the 
country  one  of  the  best  officers  in  its  service. 

The  first  appearance  in  print  of  these  remarks  will  be  found  in  a 
copy  of  the  Charleston  Mercury,  under  the  head  of  "  Telegraphs  from 
Richmond,"  two  or  three  days  after  the  battle.  This  telegram  was 
written  by  me,  and  forwarded  by  Capt.  (afterwards  Brig.-Gen.)  John 
Dunnovant. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  a  word  in  vindication  of  the  propriety 
or  proper  application  of  the  figure  of  speech  to  General  Jackson  on 
that  occasion.  He  was  on  a  stationary  line,  resisting  the  current  that 
had  swept  over  General  Bee  ;  and  then,  too,  it  will  be  remembered, 
that  at  the  date  of  this  occurrence,  General  Jackson  had  not  electrified 
the  country  with  the  dash  that  better  likened  him  to  "a  thunderbolt 
of  war  than  so  pacific  a  thing  as  a  stone  wall." 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  P.  Shingler. 

Gen.  D.  H.  Hill,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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The  Ruling  Passion  Strong  in  Death. — It  was  often  difficult  to 
restrain  hungry  soldiers  from  shooting  the  fat  pigs  of  the  farmers  ;  and 
the  most  stringent  discipline  often  failed  to  accomplish  that  object. 
Some  patriotic  farmers  seemed  to  feel  a  real  pleasure  in  giving  up  their 
sleek  porkers  to  the  good  cause.  But  to  others,  the  loss  of  their  pigs 
was  a  sore  annoyance.  New  Orleans,  La.,-  tells  of  a  poor  fellow  who 
grieved  over  his  pork  when  he  could  not  save  his  own  bacon. 

"  High  Private,"  of  New  Orleans,  sends  us  the  following  for  the 
Haversack.  "  H.  P."  was  the  army  correspondent  in  the  trans-Missis- 
sippi department  during  the  entire  war,  and  no  doubt  met  with  many 
incidents  of  unusual  interest.     But  here  is  what  he  says : 

When  Gen.  Magruder  was  ordered  to  Arkansas,  I  accompanied  him 
at  his  particular  request.  The  General's  headquarters  were  at  first  at 
Camden  on  his  arrival  in  Arkansas,  but  learning  that  a  raid  was  expec- 
ted by  way  of  Gaine's  Landing,  on  the  Mississippi,  he  proceeded 
shortly  in  person,  accompanied  by  several  regiments,  to  Monticello,  to 
oppose  the  intruders.  While  there,  I  boarded  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  S., 
an  ancient  clergyman,  who  had  officiated  in  the  Baptist  church  of  M. 
so  long  that  "  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary."  One 
day  while  waiting  for  dinner,  Mr.  S.  broke  the  silence  by  relating  the 
following  incident.  I  give  his  own  words  as  near  as  I  can  now  recol- 
lect them : 

"  A  neighbor  of  mine  called  upon  me  one  evening,  and  stated  that 
there  was  a  soldier  at  his  house  who  had  been  sick  there  for  a  long 
time,  and  that  he  was  now  about  to  die ;  and  he  wanted  to  know  if  I 
would  not  go  over  to  see  him  before  he  died,  and  administer  a  little 
spiritual  consolation  to  him.  I  went  over  and  found  the  sick  man 
lying  very  low,  and  apparently  breathing  his  last.  He  was  delirious, 
and  was  continually  muttering  something  scarcely  above  a  whisper. 
While  I  sat  at  his  bed-side  waiting  for  an  interval  of  reason,  some  one 
fired  off  a  gun  in  the  woods  near  the  house.  As  he  did  so,  the  dying 
soldier  slowly  opened  his  eyes  and  as  slowly  closed  them  again,  saying 
in  an  audible  voice,  '  There  goes  another  hog!'  These  were  his  last 
words."  R.  R.  G. 


Stories  of  absence  of  mind  are  innumerable  and  universally  humo- 
rous. The  best  that  I  can  remember  is  that  —  fathered,  of  course,  on 
all  sorts  of  well-known  characters  —  of  the  man  who,  though  dining 
out  at  a  stranger's  table,  got  up  after  dinner  and  apologised  to  the  com- 
pany for  the  meanness  of  the  fare,  and  the  detestable  cooking. 


The  following  admirable  epigram  is  not  altogether  complimentary  to 
the  ladies :  — 

Quid  calamo  levius  ?     ^Ether.     Quid  sethere  ?     Pulvis. 
Pulvere  quid  ?     Mulier.     Quid  mulier  ?     Nihil. 

Shall  I  translate  it  and  risk  condign  punishment  ?     I  will. 

What  is  lighter  than  a  feather  ?    The  air.     What  than  the  air  ?    Dust. 
What  than  the  dust  ?    A  woman.     What  than  a  woman  ? 

I  must  ask  some  bold  man  to  translate  "  Nihil."     I  dare  not. 
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Sumter,  S.  C,  gives  a  characteristic  anecdote,  showing  the  readi- 
ness with  which  soldiers  could  give  excuses  when  caught  in  a  misde- 
meanor. A  mounted  officer  was  riding  by  a  field  in  which  there  were 
some  apple  trees  laden  with  early  fruit,  and  some  straggling  persimmon 
trees,  covered  with  green  persimmons.  He  saw  some  soldiers  attempt- 
ing to  hide,  and  at  once  suspected  that  they  were  robbing  the  orchard. 
So  he  halted,  and  the  following  colloquy  took  place  : 

Colonel. — "  Halloo,  what  are  you  doing  there  ? " 

Soldiers. — "We  come  to  git  some  'simmons." 

Colonel. — "  Apples,  I  suspect.  Why,  the  persimmons  are  green  enough 
to  pucker  up  your  mouths." 

Soldiers. — "  That's  jist  what  we  want  with  'em.  We  want  to  make  our 
mouths  little  to  suit  the  size  of  our  rations ! " 


Many  are  the  good  things  reported  to  have  been  said  by  the  late  Lord 
Alvanley,  but  I  don't  remember  to  have  seen  in  print  the  following. 
Crockford,  on  retiring  from  the  management  of  the  club  in  St.  James' 
street,  where  gambling  was  carried  on  openly  for  many  years  and  large 
sums  lost  nightly,  gave  a  farewell  dinner  to  his  patrons,  at  which  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  expatiating  on  the  good  use  which  he  had  made 
of  the  wealth  which  he  had  accumulated  at  their  expense.  He  told 
them  he  had  considered  it  as  a  trust.  "  Often  had  he  fed  the  hungry  " 
(his  suppers  free  to  all  the  habitues  were  unexceptionable),  "  many 
were  the  naked  whom  he  had  clothed ; "  then  he  paused  for  an  instant, 
and  Lord  Alvanley  finished  the  sentence  for  him,  "  and  the  rich  he 
sent  empty  away." 

A  Fact. —  The  best  check  for  pauperism  —  one  of  Peabody's. 


Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  at  the  Annual  Festival  of  the  Royal  Asylum 
of  St.  Anne's  Society,  said  that  if  the  recollection  of  scenes  in  this 
life  be  permitted  us  hereafter,  one  of  his  fondest  memories  would  be 
the  festival  dinner  of  which  he  had  just  partaken  at  the  London  Tavern. 
Mr.  Johnson  in  heaven  dreaming  of  the  cuisine  at  the  London  Tavern 
must  be  a  delightful  object  of  contemplation  for  the  proprietor  of  that 
hostelry.  But  we  do  hope  that  the  anticipation  will  not  be  realized. 
Mr.  Johnson,  indeed,  could  scarcely  have  given  due  consideration  to 
his  wishes.  The  London  Tavern  may  be  all  very  well,  but  within  the 
experience  of  every  man  there  are  too  many  public  and  private  din- 
ners which,  if  they  cannot  be  forgotten  in  this  world,  should  be  utterly 
blotted  from  remembrance  in  the  next,  if  it  is  to  be  a  happy  one. 
Otherwise,  what  must  be  the  future  for  Lord  Mayors  and  aldermen  ? 
Whatever  corporate  errors  they  may  have  committed,  no  one  capable  of 
that  charity  which,  as  Mr.  Johnson  went  on  to  say,  "  brings  itself  home 
to  the  bosoms  of  all  men,"  can  willingly  contemplate  them  haunted  by 
an  enlightened  and  eternal  memory  of  their  City  dinners. 

"  I  pity  a  priest-ridden  people,"  said  Rowland  Hill,  "  wherever  they 
are  to  be  found  ;  but  a  people-ridden  priest  is  a  still  greater  object  of 
compassion." 
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Thoughts  and  Notes. — Elihu  Burritt  is  very  likely  a  capital  black- 
smith, but  he  is  a  very  inferior  logician.  We  would  rather  see  him 
forge  horse-shoes  than  chop  logic,  if  he  can  find  no  better  argument 
for  total  abstinence  than  one  he  adduces  in  his  last  volume  of  essays. 
Speaking  of  the  fatal  effects  of  intemperance  he  says  — 

The  custom  of  moderate  drinking  was  the  gateway  to  the  gulf.  No  drunkard  of 
any  clime,  or  country,  or  age,  ever  reached  it  by  any  other  passage. 

This  is  an  obvious  truism.  If  a  man  never  drank  anything  but  cold 
water  in  his  life  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  get  intoxicated. 
But  the  argument  cuts  another  way.  If  moderation  is  to  be  condemned 
as  the  gateway  to  excess,  where  is  this  sort  of  condemnation  to  stop  ? 
No  man  ever  became  a  murderer,  who  did  not  begin  life  as  a  baby  — 
but  is  that  a  reason  for  a  second  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  ?  Mr. 
Burritt's  logic  is  evidently  unable  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  his  argu- 
ments decidedly  want  seeing  home. 


Toning  Down. —  When  Napoleon  I.  escaped  from  Elba,  the  Moniteur, 
then  edited  by  Louis  XVIII.,  thus  chronicled  the  progress  of  Napo- 
leon —  "  the  anthropophagist "  has  escaped  —  the  "  Corsican  ogre  "  has 
landed  —  the  "  tiger  "  is  coming  —  the  "  monster  "  has  slept  at  Grenoble 
—  the  "tyrant"  has  arived  at  Lyons  —  the  "usurper"  has  been  seen 
in  the  environs  of  Paris  —  "  Bonaparte  "  advances  towards,  but  will 
never  enter,  the  capital  —  "  Napoleon  "  will  be  under  our  ramparts  to- 
morrow —  "  the  Emperor  "  has  arrived  at  Fontainebleau  —  and,  lastly, 
"his  Imperial  Majesty"  entered  the  Tuileries  on  the  21st  March,  "in 
the  midst  of  his  faithful  subjects." 

Distance  "  Lens  "  Enchantment,  Etc. — Artist  (Photographic).  Oh 
yes,  Mum,  we  can  take  anything  —  we  can  take  the  Sun,  which  is  mil- 
lions of  miles  off. 

O id  Lady  (Struck  with  an  idea.)  Oh,  you  can.  Then,  if  you  would 
besergood  aster  take  half  a  dozen  of  my  son  in  Austeraylia,  which  it's 
only  thousands  of  miles  off,  I  should  take  it  as  a  favour. 


Literary  Note. — We  see  that  Messrs.  Macmillan  announce,  among 
other  new  works,  Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning.  Does  Bacon  owe 
this  advancement  to  Hogg's  Instructor  ? 


One  of  the  best  "  tailor  jokes  "  was  perpetrated  by  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell.  He  was  addressing  an  audience  at  an  Anti-corn-law  meeting  in 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  when  an  interruption  occurred.  An  indi- 
vidual would  persist  in  standing  up  in  the  pit.  "  Sit  down  !  "  "  Turn 
him  out,"  &c,  resounded  from  all  parts  of  the  house  ;  but  the  fellow 
was  obstinate,  and  would  stand.  The  police  interposed,  but  it  was 
labour  in  vain.  At  last  O'Connell  waved  his  hand  for  silence,  and 
then,  speaking  to  the  police,  said,  "  Pray  let  the  worthy  gentleman 
have  his  way  ;  he's  a  tailor,  and  wants  to  rest  himself."  This  was  a  set- 
tler, and  the  obstinate  man  immediately  sat  down  amidst  thunders  of 
applause  from  every  portion  of  the  vast  assembly. 
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A  Constitutional  View  of  the  Late  War  betzveen  the  States,  its  Causes,  Char- 
acter, Conduct,  and  Results  ;  presented  in  a  Series  of  Colloquies  at  Liberty 
Hall.  By  Alexander  H.  Stephens.  2  vols.  Vol.  I.  Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati,  and  Atlanta:  National  Publishing  Company.  Lon- 
don: Sampson  Low,  Son,  &  Marston.     1868. 

MR.  ALEXANDER  H.  STEPHENS,  the  Vice-President  of  the 
ill-fated  Southern  Confederacy,  is  perhaps  of  all  American  pub- 
lic men  the  best  qualified  fairly  to  represent  and  discuss  the  conflicting 
theories  of  State  Rights  and  Federal  authority  which,  after  a  political 
struggle  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  were  at  last  brought  to  a 
decisive  issue  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  is  true  that  there  must  always 
be  a  deficiency  of  practical  interest  in  the  re-opening  on  paper  of  a 
controversy  so  decided  ;  for  there  is  a  feeling,  in  both  the  reader's  and 
the  writer's  mind,  that  it  is  useless  yet  again  to  dispute  with  the  pen 
the  verdict  once  recorded  by  the  sword.  Nevertheless,  in  justice  to  a 
brave,  high-minded,  and  most  unfortunate  people,  and  in  due  regard  to 
historical  truth  and  to  the  interests  of  political  science,  it  is  even  now 
worth  while  to  hear  what  a  scholar,  a  man  of  deep  political  learning, 
of  profound  knowledge  of  constitutional  history,  of  moderate  opinions 
and  temperate  spirit,  has  to  say  in  defence  of  principles  which,  however 
generally  repudiated  in  1869,  were  as  generally  entertained  ten  years 
ago,  and  which  the  South  deemed  worth  holding  up  with  her  whole 
wealth  and  her  best  blood.  Mr.  Stephens,  if  any  one,  may  be  expected 
to  think  and  speak  fairly  and  impartially  on  the  subject.  He  was  more 
consistent  than  any  Northern  opponent  of  secession — nearly  all  of 
whom  had,  at  one  time  or  another,  declared  in  favour  of  it ;  he  is  less 
embittered  and  exasperated  than  any  Southern  secessionist.  He 
opposed  secession  from  the  first  on  Southern  grounds ;  he  upheld,  on 
the  same  grounds,  the  right  and  duty  of  every  Southern  citizen  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  his  State  ;  he  was  true  to  his  cause  to  the  last,  yet 
the  only  part  he  took  in  the  war  was  that  of  a  negotiator  and  peace- 
maker ;  he  is  neither  unpopular  with  the  North,  nor  distrusted  by  his 
own  people.  The  opinions  and  arguments  of  such  a  man  are  entitled 
a  priori,  to  respectful  attention  ;  when  they  are  so  just,  so  clear,  so 
well-reasoned,  so  amply  supported  by  authorities  of  the  highest  char- 
acter and  of  every  class  as  we  find  them  in  the  volume  before  us,  they 
cannot  but  assist  us  greatly  in  forming  a  true  judgment  upon  the  nature 
and  merits  of  the  controversy. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Stephens'  work  is  simple  and  somewhat  trite,  but 
convenient  for  his  purpose.  It  is  written  in  the  form  of  conversations  with 
Northern  visitors  at  his  Georgia  residence ;  each  of  the  three  interlo- 
cutors representing  and  stating,  with  great  distinctness,  and  we  believe 
with  perfect  fairness,  the  ideas  of  one  of  the  principal  Northern  parties, 
and  defending  them  by  authority  and  reasoning,  while  the  chief  part  of 
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course  is  played  by  Mr.  Stephens  himself,  as  the  assertor  of  the  defeated 
doctrine  of  State  sovereignty,  to  which  subject  exclusively  the  present 
volume  is  devoted.  The  argument  is  well  arranged,  with  a  regard 
both  to  historical  order  and  logical  sequence,  and  the  propositions 
which  the  author  undertakes  to  maintain  are  as  well  and  as  conclusively 
supported  as  any  propositions  admitting  of  controversy  well  can  be. 
Mr.  Stephens  is  superior  to  the  common  artifices  of  advocacy,  or  is  too 
confident  in  his  cause  to  need  them.  He  never  stoops  to  weaken  or 
misstate  the  opposite  view ;  he  takes  the  strongest  points  of  his  antag- 
onist's case,  as  stated  by  its  most  eminent  advocates,  and  meets  them 
with  arguments  and  facts  about  whose  relevancy  there  can  seldom  be 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

The  Northern  theory  of  Federal  sovereignty,  as  stated  by  Motley, 
and  reinforced  by  quotations  from  Story  and  Webster,  divides  itself 
into  two  alternative  propositions.  The  first  is  that  the  States  never 
were  sovereign,  but  derived  their  very  existence  and  origin  from  the 
Union.  The  second  is  that,  granting  them  to  have  been  sovereign 
under  the  first  Confederation,  their  sovereignty  was  resigned  or  taken 
from  them  by  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1787.  Mr.  Stephens  meets 
these  assertions  by  undertaking  to  prove :  — 

That  the  Declaration  of  Independence  proceeded  from  the  colonies 
individually  and  severally,  and  asserted  their  several  independence  and 
sovereignty ;  and  that  their  sovereign  character  was  constantly  recog- 
nised during  the  Confederacy,  1776-1787. 

That  they  did  not  part  with  it  in  1787  ;  that  some  of  them  expressly 
reserved  it ;  and  that  it  was  acknowledged  by  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  had  been  recognised  by  the  highest  authorities  down  to 
i860. 

That  secession  was  legally  competent  to  the  Southern  States,  and 
was  morally  justified  by  the  conduct  of  their  Northern  confederates. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  a  joint  act ;  but  an  act  for 
which  the  authority  of  each  colony  was  sought  and  received  by  its  dele- 
gates to  Congress,  and  which  was  done  by  them  in  its  name  and  by  its 
authority.  The  Declaration  pronounced  the  colonies  to  be  "  free  and 
independent  States.'"  The  Articles  of  Confederation  declared  that 
each  "  retained  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence."  The 
recognition  of  Great  Britain  was  given  not  to  the  Union  or  Confederacy, 
but  to  the  States ;  and  King  George  III.  acknowledged  "  the  United 
States  —  namely,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay  .  .  .  .  N. 
Carolina,  S.  Carolina,  and  Georgia  —  to  be  free  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent States."  And  Congress  declared  that  every  inhabitant  of  any 
of  the  colonies  owed  allegiance  thereto.  To  assert,  then,  that  the  States 
were  not  sovereign  under  the  Confederacy  is  to  contradict  not  only  the 
plain  facts  of  history,  but  the  Articles  of  Confederation  themselves. 

The  second  argument,  then,  is  the  more  plausible  —  to  wit,  that  by 
the  closer  Union  of  1787  the  States  surrendered  their  sovereign  char- 
acter. The  fact  which  has  given  plausibility  to  this  theory  is  that  there 
was  a  party  in  the  Convention,  of  which  Hamilton  was  the  leader, 
which  desired  to  substitute  a  National  Sovereignty  for  a  Federal  Union 
of  Sovereign  States ;  and  that,  the  Constitution  being  the  result  of  a 
compromise  between  the  two  parties,  some  of  the  favourite  phrases  of 
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the  Nationalists  were  retained.  But  Mr.  Stephens  is  surely  right  in 
saying  that  sovereignty  cannot  be  resigned  by  implication.  And  fur- 
ther, while  some  phrases  that  might  bear  such  a  meaning  were  retained, 
others,  which  distictly  expressed  it,  were  carefully  struck  out.  Thus  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  "  national  government,"  passed  before  the  pur- 
pose of  Hamilton  and  his  friends  was  understood,  was  afterwards 
rescinded  ;  and  throughout  the  Constitution  the  word  "  National  "  was 
systematically  struck  out  wherever  it  occurred  in  the  first  draft,  and 
"  United  States  "  substituted.  The  Preamble  is  the  great  reliance  of 
the  Federalists  of  to-day.  On  the  strength  of  the  words,  "  We,  the 
people  of  the  United  States,"  they  assert  that  the  Constitution  was 
established,  not  by  the  States  severally,  but  by  the  people  of  the  Union 
over  the  States.  But  the  history  of  the  phrase  breaks  down  this  argu- 
ment. It  stood  at  first,  "  We,  the  people  of  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts ....  and  Georgia."  But  it  was  expected  that  some  of 
these  States  might  (as  for  a  while  they  did)  refuse  to  ratify  the  Consti- 
tution j  and  it  was  accordingly  provided  by  Article  VII.  "  that,  on 
being  ratified  by  nine  States,  it  should  come  into  force  as  between  the 
States  so  ratifying."  It  would  be  absurd  to  say,  "We,  the  people  ot 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  New  York  .  .  .  and  Georgia  do 
establish,"  if  Rhode  Island  and  New  York  should  happen  to  reject  the 
Constitution,  and  stand  out  of  the  Union.  And  for  this  reason  only 
"  the  United  States  "  was  substituted  for  an  enumeration  of  the  States 
which  would  have  expressly  excluded  the  present  Federalist  theory. 
But  in  fact  how  was  the  Constitution  enacted  ?  As  it  came  from  the 
Convention,  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  proposal,  or  draft  of  a  Bill. 
What  gave  it  force  or  made  it  law?  The  ratification  "by  the  Slates" 
which  Mr.  Motley  declares  it  never  received,  but  which  the  Constitu- 
tion itself,  in  Article  VII.,  declares  that  it  must  receive.  How  was  it 
ratified  ?  By  the  sovereign  power  and  authority  of  each  State,  exer- 
cised by  the  sovereign  people  of  the  State,  in  the  manner  by  State  law 
provided  as  the  only  mode  in  which  such  supreme  act  of  sovereignty 
could  be  done — namely,  through  a  Convention  called  ad  hoc  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Government.  In  what  character  was  it  rati- 
fied ?  It  speaks  for  itself.  As  a  compact  "  betweeen  the  States,"  not  as 
a  superior  law  over  them.  And  Virginia  and  New  York,  in  ratifying, 
expressly  reserved  the  right  of  withdrawing,  in  case  of  need,  the  pow- 
ers they  had  delegated  to  the  Federal  Government  and  Legislature  ; 
in  short,  the  right  of  secession. 

In  all  the  State  Conventions  the  Federalists  were  careful  to  repudi- 
ate the  construction  which  is  now  put  upon  the  Constitution.  Hamil- 
ton himself  was  anxious  to  explain  that  the  phrase  which  termed  the 
Constitution  "  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  "  meant  nothing  whatever 
save  that  it  was  to  be  obeyed,  and  in  no  way  conferred  any  power  or 
authority  on  the  Federal  Government  beyond  the  express  limits  of  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  Stephens'  interlocutors  here  quote  a  speech  of  Webster's,  in 
which  that  great  party  leader,  for  the  purposes  of  a  particular  occasion, 
repudiated  and  denounced  the  term  "  compact "  employed  by  Calhoun 
to  designate  the  Constitution.  The  dispute  was  not  merely  verbal,  the 
matter  really  in  controversy  being  nothing  less  that  the  great  issue 
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between  Federal  and  State  sovereignty.  Mr.  Stephens  retorts  by  read- 
ing Calhoun's  reply,  in  which  his  opponent  is  overwhelmed  by  quota- 
tions from  every  great  authority,  judicial  and  political,  in  which  the 
word  "  compact "  is  used  as  Calhoun  had  used  it,  and  with  the  same 
idea  involved  in  its  use,  finishing  with  several  such  citations  from 
Webster  himself.  After  this  —  the  only  attempt  at  a  rhetorical  advan- 
tage or  mere  controversial  victory  in  the  volume — Mr.  Stephens  pro- 
ceeds to  cite  a  variety  of  authorities  asserting  the  sovereign  character 
of  the  States  under  the  Constitution  of  1787.  Thus  Judge  Washing- 
ton, of  the  Supreme  Court,  says  :  — "  They  are,  in  their  separate  political 
capacities,  sovereign  and  independent,  except  so  far  as  they  have  united 
for  their  common  defence  and  for  national  purposes.  They  have  each 
a  Constitution  and  form  of  government,  with  all  the  attributes  of  sover- 
eignty" Webster,  writing  to  the  Barings,  and  speaking  as  a  lawyer  in 
answer  to  a  legal  question,  says  the  same  thing  in  words  as  strong  or 
stronger.  The  Senate,  in  1837  and  in  i860,  formally  resolved  "  that 
in  adopting  the  Constitution  the  States  acted  severally  as  free,  sover- 
eign, and  independent  States."  Livingston  exposes  and  ridicules  the 
false  inference  drawn  from  "We,  the  people,"  and  asserts  the  prior 
existence  and  independence  of  the  States,  antecedent  to  and  capable 
of  surviving  the  "  Federal  Compact."  And  General  Jackson,  in  ex- 
plaining the  famous  Proclamation  in  which  he  had  denounced  Nullifi- 
cation, and  in  which  certain  expressions  had  given  great  alarm  by  their 
apparently  Federalist  tendency,  carefully  ascribes  the  Constitution  to 
"  a  compact  among  the  several  States  "  as  "  independent  communities." 
Again,  he  spoke  of  them  as  "  sovereign  members  of  our  Union,"  and 
in  his  farewell  address  solemnly  adjures  the  people  to  maintain  "  the 
rights  and  sovereignty  of  the  States." 

A  Sovereign  can  have  no  judge ;  and  the  Federal  Constitution  pro- 
vided no  means  by  which  one  State  could  bring  another  to  justice  for 
wrongdoing  or  nonfulfilment  of  engagements.  In  like  manner  there 
existed  no  legal  mode  by  which  the  Federal  Government  could  coerce 
a  State  which  should  exercise  the  right  of  sovereignty  to  redress  its 
wrongs  under  the  compact  by  denouncing  the  compact  itself.  A  sover- 
eign Power  is  the  judge  of  its  own  rights.  Its  subjects  must  obey  it, 
and  defend  it,  right  or  wrong.  It  follows,  therefore,  from  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  States,  that  they  were  entitled  legally  to  secede  if  they 
chose,  and  that  their  citizens  were  bound  to  follow  and  to  fight  for  the 
choice  of  the  State.  This  was  the  view  on  which  Mr.  Stephens  acted  ; 
and  in  its  support  he  quotes  the  authority  of  such  eminent  lawyers  as 
Tucker  and  Rawle,  and  the  conditional  admission  of  Story  himself. 
He  shows  that  Massachusetts  and  the  other  New  England  States  had 
more  than  once  asserted  the  right  of  secession,  and  threatened  to  ex- 
ercise it ;  that  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  asserted,  in  general  terms,  the  right 
of  any  people  or  portion  of  a  people,  locally  distinct,  to  choose  its  own 
government ;  and  that  Horace  Greeley,  up  to  the  very  last,  insisted 
that,  if  the  South  chose,  she  had  a  right  to  go  in  peace.  He  himself 
disapproved  the  policy  of  secession,  but  asserted  to  the  fullest  degree 
the  absolute  nature  of  the  right,  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  provocation  ; 
and  he  calls  Webster  to  testify,  in  very  distinct  terms,  that  the  syste- 
matic violation  of  the  Constitution  in  the  case  of  fugitive  slaves  was 
48 
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alone  a  sufficient  vindication  of  the  total  repudiation,  by  the  South,  of 
a  compact  which  the  North  observed  only  as  far  as  she  pleased. 

It  is  impossible,  within  our  limits,  to  give  a  fair  idea  even  of  the  out- 
lines of  such  an  argument ;  much  more  to  convey  a  just  impression  of 
the  lucidity,  power  of  thought,  vast  and  appropriate  reading,  and  vigor- 
ous reasoning  by  which  it  is  sustained.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name 
a  more  perfect  masterpiece  of  constitutional  reasoning  and  political 
disquisition  ;  a  work  which  might  with  greater  advantage  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  young  lawyer  who  desired  to  see  how  those  high  ques- 
tions which  are  the  common  ground  of  the  lawyer,  the  historian,  and 
the  statesman,  can  be  treated  by  one  who  combines  the  qualifications 
of  all  three.  The  book  is  perhaps  hardly  suited  to  the  general  reader, 
but  it  may  be  confidently  recommended  as  indispensable  to  every  one 
who  wishes  really  to  understand  either  the  Federal  Constitution  or  the 
Civil  War ;  and  it  will  be  ranked  among  the  most  valuable  of  those 
materials  which  the  writers  of  this  age  are  accumulating  for  the  future 
historian  of  America. — The  Saturday  Review. 


Inaugural  Address,  delivered  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  March 
19,  1869.  By  James  Anthony  Froude,  M.A.,  Rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity.    London:  Longmans  and  Co.     1869. 

The  world  is  very  much  indebted  to  the  Scottish  universities  for  ex- 
tracting from  distinguished  men  occasional  pamphlets  on  the  conduct 
of  life.  It  is  of  special  importance  in  the  present  day  that  the  young 
men  who  sit  at  the  feet  of  great  writers  should  learn  from  them  not 
only  what  to  think  on  history  or  speculation,  but  also  what  common 
body  of  moral  doctrine  and  sentiments  still  remains  untouched  by 
their  speculative  differences.  Those  who  have  learned  from  Mr.  Mill 
to  apply  inductive  reasoning  to  all  subjects,  and  those  who  have  learned 
from  Mr.  Froude  to  cherish  the  memoiy  of  the  great  men  who  brought 
about  the  Reformation,  without  remaining  bound  by  the  same  dogmatic 
fetters,  are  naturally  anxious  to  know  how  their  teachers  would  have 
them  live  from  day  to  day,  what  is  the  spirit  by  which  intellectual 
freedom  may  be  combined  with  nobleness  of  life.  It  is  true  that  here 
too,  they  will  find  wide  differences  of  view,  but  their  studies  will  not 
have  led  them  to  expect  uniformity.  A  certain  air  and  attitude  of 
hopefulness  is  common  to  all  the  best  minds  of  our  time  ;  when  they 
speak  to  the  generation  which  shall  succeed  them,  they  point  not  only 
to  urgent  tasks,  but  to  an  assured  reward. 

Mr.  Froude  acknowledges  that  the  good  opinion  of  the  next  genera- 
tion is  specially  agreeable  to  those  whose  work  is  mostly  done,  or  at 
least  fixed  in  prospect.  He  reminds  the  students  of  St.  Andrew's  that 
they  are  the  successors  of  those  whom  Knox  at  the  end  of  his  life 
"  called  round  him  and  exhorted  them  to  know  God,  and  stand  by  the 
good  cause,  and  use  their  time  well."  What  was  needed  for  this  in 
Knox's  day?  Not  acuteness  of  understanding,  but  courage ;  "courage 
in  common  men  to  risk  their  skins,  to  venture  the  high  probability  that 
before  the  work  was  done  they  might  have  their  throats  cut,  or  see  their 
houses  burnt  over  their  heads."  But  our  temptations  do  not  "  appear 
in  the  shape  of  stake  and  gallows."     They  come  rather  as  puzzles  to 
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the  intellect,  in  regard  to  which  we  are  tempted  to  be  false  to  our  con- 
victions. We  confess  we  cannot  see  the  force  of  the  distinction  here 
pointed  out.  In  Knox's  time,  as  well  as  in  ours,  there  was  something 
to  be  said  on  the  side  of  obstruction,  and  it  was  by  no  means  so  "  sun- 
clear  "  as  Mr.  Froude  seems  to  represent  it  that  an  ancient  aristocracy, 
a  monarchy  claiming  divine  sanction,  and  a  Church  which  for  nearly  a 
thousand  years  had  invested  these  institutions  with  its  own  supernatural 
authority,  should  be  summarily  set  aside.  It  needed  intellectual  acute- 
ness  as  well  as  courage  to  conceive  such  a  revolution ;  and  there  were 
probably,  in  spite  of  the  sharp  division  created  by  the  necessity  for 
action,  as  many  shades  of  opinion  between  the  convictions  of  Knox 
and  those  of  the  Queen  as  there  are  now  between  the  opposite  extremes 
of  Conservatism  and  Liberalism.  The  sphere  of  courage  is  changed, 
that  is  all.  After  a  brief  appeal  to  the  inspiring  memories  of  their 
national  history,  Mr.  Froude  enters  upon  the  subject  of  education,  and 
what  he  says  about  this  appears  to  deserve  a  more  particular  notice. 
We  cannot  help  contrasting  it  with  the  doctrines  addressed  to  the  same 
university  by  their  last  rector,  Mr.  Mill,  in  1867.  Mr.  Froude  urges 
very  forcibly  the  view  that  education  should  regard  exclusively  the 
practical  destination  of  the  pupil.  "  In  everything  that  we  do  or  mean 
to  do,  the  first  condition  of  success  is  that  we  understand  clearly  the 
result  which  we  desire  to  produce."  In  former  times  this  was  well  un- 
derstood ;  every  child  was  instructed  in  some  positive  calling  by  which 
he  could  earn  his  bread.  Literary  education  was  reserved  for  those 
who  showed  special  faculties  for  the  scholar's  life.  "  But  neither  Knox 
nor  any  one  in  those  days  thought  of  what  we  call  enlarging  the  mind. 
A  boy  was  taught  reading  that  he  might  read  his  Bible  and  learn  to 
fear  God,  and  be  ashamed  and  afraid  to  do  wrong."  In  America,  at 
the  present  day,  education  is  valued  as  a  training  for  a  race,  of  which 
the  highest  prize  is  the  place  of  President  of  the  Republic.  In  a  new 
country  this  motive  may  be  useful,  but  can  such  a  system  be  permanent  ? 
or  can  human  society,  constituted  on  such  a  principle,  ultimately  be 
found  tolerable  ?  In  Knox's  time,  at  any  rate,  no  such  aim  was  re- 
cognized, but  by  industrial  training  boys  "  were  put  in  the  way  of  lead- 
ing useful  lives  if  they  would  be  honest."  Scholars,  whose  work  could 
add  little  to  the  common  wealth,  were  taught  to  be  content  with  little. 
Their  independence  lay,  not  in  being  exempt  from  the  help  of  others, 
but  in  going  without  the  things  which  they  could  not  produce,  in  order 
to  furnish  to  the  world  things  which  could  not  be  valued  in  money. 
This  system  is  gone  in  both  its  forms  of  apprenticeship  and  the  poverty 
of  the  scholar,  "  and  we  have  got  instead  what  are  called  enlarged 
minds."  An  enlarged  mind  is  the  mark  of  an  educated  man  ;  and  an 
educated  man,  Mr.  Froude's  contemporaries  tell  him,  is  "  a  man  whose 
intelligence  has  been  cultivated,  who  knows  something  of  the  world  he 
lives  in."  Thus  education  would  seem  to  mean  "  instruction  in  every- 
thing which  human  beings  have  done,  thought  of,  or  discovered ;  all 
history,  all  language,  all  sciences."  Teaching,  therefore,  means  cram- 
ming ;  an  Oxford  man  has  learnt  propositions,  but  not  the  lessons  of 
poverty  ;  he  cannot  earn  a  sixpence  for  himself;  he  has  been  fitted  for 
nothing  but  the  trade  of  gentleman.  Mr.  Froude  is  so  convinced  of 
this  practical  view  that  he  quotes,  apparently  with  approbation,  Cob- 
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bett's  remark  in  reply  to  Lord  Brougham,  who  hoped  for  the  day  when 
every  man  in  England  would  read  Bacon,  that  he  would  be  contented 
if  the  time  came  when  every  man  in  England  would  eat  bacon. 

In  opposition,  then,  both  to  those  who  go  forward  and  to  those  who 
stand  still,  Mr.  Froude  offers  a  series  of  suggestions  of  his  own.  Be- 
ginning at  the  bottom,  he  would  teach  boys  who  are  destined  to  be 
field  labourers  or  manual  craftsmen  "  facts  and  principles  which  they 
can  apply  and  use  in  the  work  of  their  lives,"  so  that  they  may  pass  to 
whatever  heights  of  worldly  success  "  along  the  track  of  an  instructed 
industry."  Thus  the  peasant,  if  we  understand  Mr.  Froude's  meaning, 
should  learn  as  much  of  geology,  botany,  meteorology,  and  chemistry 
as  will  give  him  an  intelligent  view  of  his  daily  labour.  We  are  far 
from  saying  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  suggestion,  but  Mr.  Froude 
hardly  seems  to  remember  how  much  general  intellectual  work  must  be 
done  before  even  the  elements  of  any  special  science  can  be  communi- 
cated. A  still  more  fatal  objection  is  the  impossibility  of  fixing  for  a 
boy  in  those  classes  the  department  of  labour  in  which  he  shall  succeed 
in  earning  his  living.  But  Mr.  Froude  himself  speaks  with  more 
confidence  of  his  suggestions  about  the  higher  kind  of  workmen — • 
"  those  whose  work  is  with  the  brain,  or  with  brain  and  hand  com- 
bined." He  insists  upon  it  that  the  education  of  these  classes  should 
be  professional,  and  that  the  function  of  the  university  should  be  to 
supply  the  first  or  theoretical  part  of  this  professional  education. 
Thus,  the  lawyer  should  learn  Norman  French  rather  than  Greek  ;  the 
doctor,  French  and  German  ;  the  engineer,  French,  Russian,  Chinese, 
or  Turkish,  for  "  the  command  of  any  one  of  these  languages  will 
secure  to  an  English  or  Scotch  engineer  instant  and  unbounded  occu- 
pation." Mr.  Froude  is  prepared  for  the  taunt  that  his  principle  is  "of 
earth,  earthy ; "  but  so,  he  urges,  are  most  of  those  to  whom  he  would 
apply  it  —  commonplace  people  who  are  obliged  to  make  the  most  of 
their  time.  The  theory  of  English  and  Scotch  universities  is,  on  the 
contrary,  very  exalted.  Classics  and  philosophy  "  are  supposed  to 
develop  some  especially  precious  human  qualities."  The  English 
clergy  have  had  the  full  benefit  of  this  training,  and  the' result  is  that 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  world  they  live  in,  "  incapable  of  grappling 
with  the  moral  pestilence  which  is  poisoning  all  the  air,"  indifferent  to 
the  astonishing  development  of  commercial  dishonesty  among  us,  and 
interested  only  in  the  colour  of  "  the  ecclesiastical  petticoats."  But  it 
will  be  asked — Is  there  no  such  thing  as  pure  intellectual  culture  ?  Is 
it  not  true  that  "  philosophy,  though  it  will  bake  no  bread,  gives  us 
our  souls  "  ?  Such  counsels  of  perfection  are  addressed  only  to  few, 
and  fewer  still  have  heart  to  follow  them.  The  scholar,  in  this  highest 
sense,  should  live  hardly,  and  Mr.  Froude  himself  thinks  that  every 
man  should  have  a  handicraft  by  which  he  may  live,  as  Spinoza  main- 
tained himself  by  grinding  object-glasses.  Mr.  Froude  concludes  with 
some  rather  ambiguous  counsels  on  the  expression  of  opinion.  A 
clever  student  is  tempted  to  furnish  plausible  defences  for  existing 
views  or  practices ;  and  that  is  bad ;  but  he  is  also  tempted  to  unwise 
demonstrativeness,  to  obtruding  opinions  upon  those  who  do  not  share 
them.  Let  those  who  hold  advanced  opinions  on  serious  subjects  use 
a  patient  reticence,  and  reflect  that  after  all  they  may  possibly  be 
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wrong.  If  this  advice  means  more  than  to  recommend  courtesy  and 
a  wise  choice  of  opportunities,  it  is  difficult  to  see  under  what  condi- 
tions Mr.  Froude  contemplates  any  changes  taking  place  in  general 
opinion. 

This  address  will  surprise  many  who  have  been  accustomed  to  think 
of  the  author  as  himself  an  "advanced  thinker."  In  principle,  he 
could  hardly  be  further  from  such  a  thinker,  for  example,  as  his  prede- 
cessor, Mr.  Mill,  who  said,  two  years  ago,  in  the  same  place :  — 

The  proper  function  of  a  university  is  tolerably  well  understood.  At  least,  there 
is  a  tolerably  general  agreement  about  what  a  university  is  not.  It  is  not  a  place  of 
professional  education.  Universities  are  not  intended  to  teach  the  knowledge  required 
to  fit  men  for  some  special  mode  of  gaining  their  livelihood.  Their  object  is  not  to 
make  skilful  lawyers,  or  physicians,  or  engineers,  but  capable  and  cultivated  human 

beings It  is  well  that  there  should  be  schools  of  law  and  of  medicine, 

and  it  would  be  well  if  there  were  schools  of  engineering  and  industrial  arts.  .  .  . 
But  these  things  are  no  part  of  what  every  generation  owes  to  the  next,  as  that  on 
which  its  civilization  and  worth  will  principally  depend.  .  .  .  Men  are  men 
before  they  are  lawyers,  or  physicians,  or  merchants,  or  manufacturers ;  and  if  you 
make  them  capable  and  sensible  men  they  will  make  themselves  capable  and  sensible 
lawyers  or  physicians Education  makes  a  man  a  more  intelligent  shoe- 
maker, if  that  be  his  occupation,  but  not  by  teaching  him  how  to  make  shoes. 

This  principle  seems  to  us  to  be  true,  and  Mr.  Froude's  essentially 
narrow,  and  certain  to  disappoint  the  expectations  formed  upon  it. 
The  more  knowledge  has  multiplied  and  widened,  the  more  it  has 
become  important  in  human  life,  and  we  must  not  be  discouraged  from 
attempting  to  bestow  some  of  its  general  results  upon  all  the  minds 
which  our  educational  systems  touch.  But,  with  reference  to  practical 
necessities,  we  may  question  whether  the  universities  will  be  able  to 
maintain  this  as  one  of  their  functions,  except  in  so  far  as  it  can  be 
combined  with  professional  education.  This  is  the  only  country  in 
Europe  in  which  the  universities  have  not  yet  been  transformed  into 
seats  of  professional  education ;  and  unless  the  age  of  admission 
becomes  considerably  lowered,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  transforma- 
tion, which  is  already  beginning  in  them,  must  be  carried  much  further. 
—The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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THE  Pall  Mall  Gazette  recently  called  attention  to  some  very 
ludicrous  blunders  made  at  a  Cambridge  middle-class  examina- 
tion in  the  answers  to  a  set  of  questions  on  English  History.  Equally 
absurd  errors  might  be  adduced  from  the  replies  of  university  under- 
graduates in  their  various  college  examinations.  Most  people  have  an 
idea  of  Italy  being  represented  by  chartographers  in  the  form  of  a  boot ; 
yet  I  remember  a  university-man  who  mapped  it  out  as  a  square. 
Another  being  required  to  draw  a  map  of  Judea,  put  a  big  dot  for 
Jerusalem,  and  a  smaller  one  marked,  "  Here  the  man  fell  among 
thieves,"  and  was  satisfied  with  that  exposition.  "  An  island  in  the 
./Egean  Sea,"  is  a  stock  answer  to  any  question  as  to  the  situation  of 
a  place  not  known.  Of  course,  in  construing  Latin,  greater  "  shots  " 
are  made  ;  and  I  remember  an  unfortunate  man  asserting  that  clam 
was  an  adjective,  accusative  case,  feminine ;  and  that  etsi  was  a  verb, 
preter-perfect  tense  from  etio.  Two  instances  are  given  by  Mr.  Bristed 
in  his  Five  Years  in  an  English  University,  where  "  Caesar  captivos  sub 
corona  vendidit "  was  translated  "  Caesar  sold  the  captives  for  less  than 
five  shillings  j "  and  where  "  Est  enim  finitimus  oratori  poeta ;  numeris 
adstrictior  paullo  verborum  autem  licentia  liberior,"  was  translated, 
"  For  a  poet  lived  next  door  to  the  orator,  too  licentious  in  his  language, 
but  more  circumspect  than  numbers."  The  man  who  translated  ylv 
xal  ifiwp  as  "gin  and  water,"  probably  did  so  designedly;  like  Porson 
with  his  "neither  toddy  nor  tallow,"  and  his  "a  liquid"  in  reply  to  the 
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question  what  would  he  drink.  The  jocosely  clever  answers  are,  how- 
ever, somewhat  hazardous  ;  as  the  Cambridge  man  found  when  he  was 
asked  by  Mr.  Payne,  his  examiner,  to  define  happiness,  and  replied, 
"  An  exemption  from  Payne."  And  I  knew  another  man  who  came  to 
trouble  by  answering  the  question  "  What  did  St.  Paul  do  at  Troas  and 
Rhegium  ?  "  "  He  left  his  cloak  at  Troas  and  fetched  a  compass  to 
Rhegium."  The  answers  to  questions  in  Divinity  papers  would  cover 
a  wide  field  of  absurdity ;  but  so  many  of  them  (unconsciously)  border 
on  the  profane,  that  they  can  only  be  briefly  referred  to  here.  All  that 
one  man  can  say  of  David  was,  that  he  was  "  a  person  very  fond  of 
music ;"  while  another  could  tell  nothing  more  of  the  most  remarkable 
circumstance  in  the  office  of  the  High  Priest,  than  that  "  he  only 
washed  his  face  once  a  year."  Another  man  thought  that  St.  Paul  was 
"  a  teacher,  brought  up  at  the  foot  of  Gamaliel,  a  great  mountain  in 
Cilicia  ; "  while  another  gave  as  the  substance  of  his  sermon  at  Athens, 
that  "he  cried  out  for  the  space  of  two  hours  'Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians.' "  There  are  many  recorded  answers  to  the  question  as  to 
the  connection  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments :  one  was,  "  Pri- 
deaux's  connection  ;"  another  was,  "When  Peter  cut  off  Malachi's 
ear."  The  following  is  probably  an  ingenious  composition.  Question. 
What  animal  in  Scripture  is  recorded  to  have  spoken  ?  Answer.  The 
whale.  Q.  To  whom  did  the  whale  speak  ?  A.  To  Moses  in  the  bul- 
rushes. Q.  What  did  the  whale  say?  A.  Thou  art  the  man.  Q. 
What  did  Moses  reply  ?  A.  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian. Q.  What  was  the  effect  on  the  whale  ?  A.  He  rushed  violently 
down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea  and  perished  in  the  waters.  Here  is 
a  verse  in  which  two  stupid  answers  are  embalmed : 

A  small  snob  of  Baliol  had  an  idea 
That  Joseph  was  loved  by  his  Arimathea  : 
And,  coining  a  word  in  the  fashion  of  Grote, 
Said  that  Herod  held  office  as  Scholekobrote. 

This  last  word  was  his  idea  of  oxaxyxofiputos,  "eaten  of  worms." — Once 
a  Week. 


<( '  Sorrow  and  Sighing  Shall  Flee  Away.'  —  The  Prophet  Isaiah, 

"  Sorrow  and  sighing,  sorrow  and  sighing, 
How  can  it  happen  that  these  should  pass 
Out  of  a  world  where  the  flowers  lie  dying, 

Out  of  a  world  where  all  flesh  is  grass  ? 
Sorrow  and  sighing,  sorrow  and  sighing, 
Dear  as  the  autumn,  and  fair  as  the  rain. 

"  Sorrow  and  sighing,  sorrow  and  sighing, 

Will  they  then  cease,  and  our  souls  grow  dull  ? 
Sluggishly  somnolent,  torpidly  lying, 

Lapped  in  the  calm  of  a  deep  sea  lull  ? 
Sorrow  and  sighing,  sorrow  and  sighing, — 
Should  we  not  long  for  the  thundering  main  ? 

"  Sorrow  and  sighing,  sorrow  and  sighing, 

All  to  be  done,  and  our  tears  gone  dry, 
Never  a  thought  o'er  the  boundary  flying, 

Never  a  grasp  as  the  clouds  swing  by. 
Sorrow  and  sighing,  sorrow  and  sighing, 
All  faded  out,  nothing  left  to  restrain. 
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"  Sorrow  and  sighing,  sorrow  and  sighing, 

What  would  our  days  be  cut  off  from  these  ? 
If,  at  the  fairy  mart,  we  were  life  buying, 

Should  we  not  choose  them,  past  things  that  please  ? 
Sorrow  and  sighing,  sorrow  and  sighing, — 
Take  what  you  will,  only  leave  us  our  pain." 

—  Sarah  Williams. 


A  Cure  For  Love. —  I  have  a  friend  at  London-super-Mare,  a  dear 
old  lady,  who  keeps  a  school  where  young  ladies  are  "  finished."  The 
ages  of  these  damsels  range  from  fourteen  to  eighteen,  "  sweet  sixteen  " 
being  the  average.  Having  a  confidential  chat  with  my  friend  during 
the  calm  quiet  of  her  last  Christmas  holidays,  I  asked  her  if  she  was 
not  often  troubled  by  her  pupils  falling  in  love.  She  answered  me 
unreservedly,  "  I  have  to  contend  against  no  greater  difficulty.  In  a 
town  like  this,  where  we  cannot  walk  in  any  direction  without  meeting 
half-a-dozen  boys'  schools, —  to  say  nothing  of  the  hundreds  of  loiterers 
and  flaneurs,  who  seem  to  think  that  a  girls'  boarding-school  is  fair  game 
for  their  sport, —  it  seems  altogether  impossible  to  prevent  flirtations 
from  arising,  and  notes  and  love-tokens  being  clandestinely  exchanged. 
I  spare  no  pains  or  arts  to  guard  against  and  counteract  this  ;  but  the 
thing  exists,  and  will  continue  to  exist,  so  long  as  girls  are  sixteen  and 
foolish,  and  young  men  and  lads  are  bold  and  adventurous.  My 
only  plan,  when  I  see  that  the  tender  passion  has  been  developed,  is 
to  crush  it  in  the  bud."  "  What  do  you  do  ?  "  "  You  will  smile  when 
I  tell  you ;  for  my  receipt  is  the  antithesis  of  romance.  It  is  a  dose 
of  senna  tea."  "  Senna  tea  ? "  "  Yes,  senna  tea.  Whenever  I  perceive 
—  as  I  very  quickly  do  —  that  one  of  my  young  ladies  has  fallen  (as  she 
fancies)  into  love,  I  at  once  take  her  in  hand.  I  never  hint  at  anything 
connected  with  the  tender  passion,  but  I  treat  her  as  an  invalid 
who  is  suffering  from  impaired  digestion.  I  keep  her  closely  to  the 
house  and  dose  her  liberally  with  senna  tea,  standing  by  to  see  that 
she  drains  the  dose  to  the  dregs.  This  plan  is  always  attended  with 
success.  Sometimes  she  gives  in  after  the  first  few  doses ;  but  usually 
it  takes  two  or  three  days  to  complete  the  cure.  I  had  one  obstinate 
and  protracted  case  that  lasted  a  whole  week ;  but  I  was  firm  to  my 
plan,  and  in  the  end  it  succeeded.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  that,  as 
a  cure  for  a  school-girl's  calf  love,  there  is  nothing  like  senna  tea." 


Love's  Belief. 

I  believe  if  I  should  die, 

And  you  should  kiss  my  eyelids  when  I  lie 
Cold,  dead,  and  dumb  to  all  the  world  contains, 

The  folded  orbs  would  open  at  thy  breath, 

And  from  its  exile  in  the  aisles  of  death 
Life  would  come  gladly  back  along  my  veins. 

I  believe  if  I  were  dead, 

And  you  upon  my  lifeless  heart  should  tread, 
Not  knowing  what  the  poor  clod  chanced  to  be, 

It  would  find  sudden  pulse  beneath  the  touch 

Of  him  it  ever  loved  in  life  so  much, 
And  throb  again,  warm,  tender,  true  to  thee. 
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I  believe  if  on  my  grave, 

Hidden  in  woody  deeps,  or  by  the  wave, 
"Vour  eyes  should  drop  some  warm  tears  of  regret, 

From  every  salty  seed  of  your  dear  grief 

Some  fair  sweet  blossom  would  leap  into  leaf, 
To  prove  death  could  not  make  my  love  forget. 

I  believe  if  I  should  fade 

Into  those  mystic  realms  where  light  is  made, 
And  you  should  long  once  more  my  face  to  see, 

I  would  come  forth  upon  the  hills  of  night, 

And  gather  stars  like  faggots,  till  thy  sight, 
Led  by  the  beacon  blaze,  fell  full  on  me  ! 

I  believe  who  has  not  loved 

Hath  half  the  treasure  of  his  life  unproved ; 
Like  one  who  with  the  grape  within  his  grasp, 

Drops  it,  with  all  its  crimson  juice  impressed, 

And  all  its  luscious  sweetness  left  unguessed, 
Out  from  his  careless  and  unheeding  clasp. 

I  believe  love,  pure  and  true, 

Is  to  the  soul  a  sweet,  immortal  dew 
That  gems  life's  petals  in  its  hours  of  dusk ; 

The  waiting  angels  see  and  recognise 

The  rich  crown  jewel,  love  of  Paradise, 
When  life  falls  from  us  like  a  withered  husk. 


THE  GREEN  TABLE. 


WE  fancy  that  the  name  of  sanctum  was  originally  given  to  an  editor's  private 
room  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  sacred  from  all  intrusion.  This  may 
have  been  really  the  case  in  the  earlier  geological  periods  of  journalism,  when  every- 
thing was  on  a  more  solemn  and  ponderous  scale  than  at  present,  and  the  literary 
world  revolved  more  slowly  upon  its  axis ;  and  if  so,  thrice  and  four  times  blessed 
were  the  editors  of  those  days.  At  present,  what  the  editor  ironically  calls  his  sanc- 
tum, is  by  the  public  looked  upon  rather  in  the  light  of  a  sanctuary,  or  place  of  refuge 
for  all  persons  guilty  of  mortal  crimes  against  the  time  and  patience  of  their  fellow- 
men. 

We  therefore,  after  much  deliberation,  have  devised  a  something  sancto  sanctius, 
or  place  of  refuge  more  sacred  than  the  sanctum,  to  which  we  can  flee  upon  occasion. 
Where  this  mysterious  crypt  is  situate,  and  how  accessible,  let  not  curiosity  inquire, 
for  no  answer  shall  be  given  it.  Suffice  it,  that  it  is  closed  by  doors  of  rare  device, 
which  are  both  bore-proof  and  spy-tight,  and  that  the  way  to  it  is  known  to  those 
who  have  the  right  to  enter  there. 

The  chief  article  of  furniture  of  this  modest  cell,  is  a  Green  Table,  much  littered 
with  books  and  papers,  around  which  at  certain  hours  is  seated  a  group  of  friends, 
looking  over  such  as  take  their  fancy,  discussing  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
indulging  in  some  grave,  and  much  idle  talk.     To  this  Green  Table  we  can  not,  for 
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obvious  reasons,  request  the  attendance  of  our  readers  in  the  body ;  but  we  can  and 
do  invite  their  presence  in  the  spirit. 


We  live  in  an  age  when  every  day  brings  forth  something  new,  or  at  least  pretends, 
with  prodigious  cackling,  so  to  do ;  while  there  are  always  critics  ready  to  declare 
that  all  is  but  cackle,  and  that  all  our  discoveries  were  known  three  hundred  or  three 
thousand  years  ago.  For  these  gentlemen,  Egypt  is  a  specially  fruitful  field,  where 
all  our  science  and  art  were  apparently  in  full  blast  in  the  glorious  days  of  that  fine 
old  Egyptian  gentleman,  all  of  the  olden  time,  Ramses  or  Shoofo,  even  to  the  latest 
thing  in  velocipedes,  as  somebody  has  recently  pointed  out.  But  an  Italian  has  made 
a  discovery  of  which  we  can  positively  assert  that  it  was  not  known  to  that  ancient 
and  anticipating  people.  It  consists  of  a  process  of  embalming,  so  perfect  that  every 
feature  and  lineament  will  retain  for  ages  the  exact  appearance  they  wore  when  placed 
in  the  operator's  hands.  The  limbs,  moreover,  retain  their  flexibility,  so  that  any  atti- 
tude can  be  given  to  the — mummy,  shall  we  call  it  ?  The  coming  man,  therefore,  we  may 
presume,  will  have  little  need  of  family  portraits,  but  in  their  stead  he  will  display, 
arranged  in  elegant  and  expressive  groups,  his  very  ancestors  as  they  lived,  (for  the 
coming  man  will  have  ancestors)  and  in  the  identical  habits  which  they  wore.  But 
public  men  must  be  placed  in  public  view.  A  man  may  keep  his  own  private  father 
in  his  library,  but  the  father  of  his  country  or  his  village  should  be  placed  in  sight  of 
all  his  children.  Here,  again,  our  Italian  is  ready  with  a  suggestion.  "Tasteful 
glass-cylinders"  shall  enclose  the  forms  of  these  worthies,  and  protect  them  from  the 
weather.  We  hardly  think  our  antiseptic  friend  is  equal  to  himself  here.  Why  not 
cover  them  with  a  thick  glaze  of  water-glass,  or  other  siliceous  preparation  ?  Then 
may  we  all  be  erected  in  public  places,  each  one  in  the  attitude  in  which  he  appeared 
at  the  crowning  moment  of  his  life  —  for  will  not  our  limbs  be  flexible?  —  the 
sculptors  and  grave-diggers  can  enter  the  Embalmers'  Union,  and  every  man  his  own 
statue  will  be  the  order  of  the  day. 


Looking  over  that  wonderful  correspondence  between  Bettina  Brentano  (Goethe's 
Bettina)  and  Clemens  Brentano,  the  poet,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  man  in  whom 
the  public  just  now  ought  to  feel  some  interest  —  the  man  whose  mind  conceived  the 
first  idea  of  a  velocipede.     Bettina  is  giving  an  account  of  a  wedding  festival :  — 

"This  wedding  is  of  grandmamma's  bringing  about.  The  bride,  Madame  von 
Meiningen,  was  visiting  her  when  she  saw  for  the  first  time  the  groom,  Herr  von 
Drais,  who  was  trying  an  invention  of  his  which  he  calls  a  Draisine — a  seat  with 
wheels  on  which  he  sits  and  propels  himself  along  with  hands  and  feet.  The  lady 
saw  him  come  trundling  by,  followed  by  everything  that  had  legs  to  walk.  After  the 
ceremony,  grandmamma  made  a  very  touching  speech.  We  played  a  proverb  in  the 
evening,  in  which  the  Draisine  had  a  principal  part."  The  Draisine  proved  unsatis- 
factory, but  the  idea  was  not  lost,  and  to  Herr  von  Drais's  conception  we  owe  the 
"  bicycle  "  of  1868. 

Victor  Hugo's  new  novel,  V Homme  qui  Rit,  has  been  made,  it  seems,  the  subject 
of  a  curious  speculation.  An  "enterprising"  (as  we  say  on  this  side  the  water)  indi- 
vidual has  bought  the  whole  first  edition  of  fifteen  thousand,  and  only  sells  copies  to 
those  who  will  purchase  from  him  one  hundred  francs'  worth  of  other  books  from  a 
list  which  he  sends.  Lacroix,  the  publisher,  will  have  a  second  edition  out  in  three 
weeks,  so  that  the  speculator  must  count  largely  on  the  curiosity  and  impatience  of 
the  public,  if  he  expects  in  this  time  to  force  a  sale  of  a  million-and-a-half  francs' 
worth  of  books.  Whether  M.  Hugo  has  any  interest  or  not  in  the  speculation  is  not 
known. 
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A  friend  of  the  Green  Table,  an  anti-Partonian  of  the  straitest  sect,  sends  us 
the  following  lines,  which  he  received  in  return  for  a  present  of  tobacco.  We  dedi- 
cate them  to  the  lovers  of  what  Bobadil  calls  "  the  most  sovereign  and  precious 
weed  that  ever  the  earth  tendered  to  the  use  of  man." 

When  the  crisp  toast  of  the  morning  has  vanished, 

After  the  din  of  the  dinner  is  through, 
Ere  to  the  slumbers  of  midnight  I'm  banished, 

Ever  and  ever  its  fragrance  I'll  woo. 

Like  the  dim  secrets  of  old  incantation, 

Like  the  weird  signs  the  Arabians  trace, 
Out  of  the  clouds  of  renewed  fumigation, 

Future  and  past  shall  the  present  displace. 

Near  and  afar  so  together  are  thronging  — 
Thoughts  of  the  giver  with  thanks  for  the  gift ; 

Surely  such  magic  'twould  sadly  be  wronging 
Not  to  abandon  one's  pen  to  its  drift. 

Links  doth  the  smith  make  that  never  can  crack,  O  ! 

Brighter  another  fire,  fanned  by  the  breath  ;  — 
Give  to  the  smoker  his  special  tobacco, 
You  bind  him  and  chain  him  as 

Yours  until  death, 

L.  H.  T. 


Apropos  of  Victor  Hugo,  he  was  spoken  of  in  a  previous  number  of  this  magazine, 
as  the  head  of  the  sensational '—  or •,  as  the  writer  called  it,  the  emotional— school  of 
literature,  in  whose  works  all  the  beauties  and  all  the  defects  of  that  school  reach  their 
culminating  point,  and  his  new  story,  as  far  as  we  have  yet  seen  it,  fully  bears  out  that 
opinion.  With  his  vivid  imagination,  and  wonderful  power  of  description,  he  can 
give  a  "  sensation  "  to  the  most  callous  and  blase  reader  of  romance,  and  if  that  were 
the  true  end  of  art,  would  be  the  greatest  living  artist. 

But  an  error  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  theory.  Emotion  is  not  the  end  of  legiti- 
mate art,  but  only  the  means  toward  an  end.  The  true  end  of  art  is  to  give  pleasure. 
Noble  emotion  is  a  means  to  this  end,  but  not  ignoble  emotion.  Pity  and  awe  are 
the  proper  motives  of  tragedy  ;  but  they  must  be  a  noble  pity  and  a  noble  awe,  which 
contain  elements  of  pleasure.  Thus  Belisarius  begging  is  a  fit  subject  of  art,  but 
not  Dore's  revolting  Spanish  beggar.  So  a  martyr  led  to  the  stake  ;  but  not  Damiens 
torn  by  horses  ;  for  in  the  one  we  derive  a  high  and  noble  pleasure  from  the  contem- 
plation of  heroic  fortitude  and  faith  ;  the  other  gives  us  but  unmixed  horror. 

M.  Hugo  does  not  seem  to  perceive  this.  If  he  can  produce  strong  emotion,  and 
lay  a  mighty  hand  upon  our  nerves,  his  end  is  gained.  Gilliatt  struggling  with  the 
pieuvre,  the  gibbetted  smuggler's  carcase  torn  by  the  crows,  and  whirling  about  in  the 
night-wind,  are  things  to  make  our  flesh  creep ;  but  they  are  to  romance,  what  the 
picture  of  a  face  half  eaten  away  with  cancer  would  be  to  painting — it  may  rivet  our 
eyes,  but  it  is  simply  horrible,  and  nothing  more. 

So  entirely  does  he  sacrifice  everything  else  for  the  sake  of  producing  an  effect, 
that  he  seems  not  merely  to  disregard,  but  scarcely  to  have  a  conception  of  historical 
truth,  and  relates  with  the  greatest  gravity  as  facts,  what  are  the  merest  chimeras  of 
his  imagination.  Does  he  suppose  that  the  murcielagos  and  comprachicos  ever  existed  ? 
that  King  James  used  to  taste  the  broth  of  boiled  witches,  or  that  children  were  ever 
put  into  jars  when  little,  and  when  their  growth  had  filled  up  the  jars,  these  were 
broken  and  living  monsters  turned  out  ?  Did  he  ever  so  much  as  hear  of  such  a 
thing  ?    Not  in  the  least :  the  idea  struck  his  fancy,  and  he  puts  it  down  as  a  fact ;  on 
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the  principle  of  Monk  Lewis  in  his  Castle  Spectre,  who  would  have  made  the  negro 
guards  blue  instead  of  black,  he  said,  if  that  would  have  strengthened  the  effect. 

And  it  so  happens  that  in  one  place  we  can  detect  the  germination  of  one  of  his 
wonderful  facts.  Speaking  of  China,  he  says  in  his  epigrammatic  style,  "  La  Chine 
est  un  bocal  de  foetus."  An  embryo  in  a  jar  —  a  child  in  a  vase  !  Splendid  thought ! 
So  in  the  next  paragraph  we  have  a  remarkable  Chinese  fact:  "They  take  a  child 
of  two  or  three  years  old,  and  put  it  into  a  porcelain  vase"  —  &c.  Is  M.  Hugo  him- 
self The  Man  who  Laughs  —  at  his  readers  ? 


Inventive  as  is  our  age,  there  is  one  class  of  inventions,  and  these,  singularly 
enough,  of  the  mechanical  kind  for  the  most  part,  which  our  ancestors — yours  and 
ours,  amiable  reader  —  carried  to  great  perfection,  and  which  we  almost  entirely 
neglect :  we  refer  to  those  ingenious  combinations  of  wheel,  pulley,  wedge,  screw,  &c, 
constituting  their  very  singular  Apparatus  for  Eliciting  Truth.  Comprised  under  the 
same  general  name  with  this  iron  logic,  was  also  a  set  of  contrivances  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  inflicting  pain,  without  any  ulterior  object  in  reserve.  Reflecting  on  these 
things,  the  mind  becomes  lost  in  bewilderment.  Of  what  nature  were  the  men  who 
applied  them,  and  those  who  calmly  watched  the  application  ?  Above  all,  who  or 
what  were  the  inventors  ?  Their  names  are  unknown.  Their  art  was  apparently 
its  own  reward.  Some  of  these  things  seem  to  have  been  the  direct  inspirations  of 
genius  :  others  are  of  such  elaborate  ingenuity  as  to  have  required  much  patient 
study.  Fancy  one  of  these  inventors  at  his  task.  He  sits  at  a  table  littered  with  strange 
diagrams  and  rough  charcoal  sketches  ;  the  wheels  and  levers  of  a  small  model  lie 
before  him  ;  his  high  broad  forehead  shows  the  man  of  genius  ;  his  brilliant  eye  is 
radiant  with  triumph,  for  the  dream  of  years  has  been  realised.  Rapidly  he  puts  the 
parts  together,  and  presses  the  springs  —  it  moves,  it  works  —  it  is  the  hideous 
Maiden  ! 

More  terrible  even  than  these,  were  those  devices  when  torments  of  the  mind  were 
superadded  to  torments  of  the  body,  as  in  the  Daliborka  Tower  in  Prague,  of  one  of 
the  dungeons  in  which  a  recent  traveller  gives  the  following  account  :  — 

"The  castellan  next  led  me  to  a  staircase  which  was  closed  by  a  massive  iron  door 
with  three  heavy  padlocks.  We  descended  a  steep  flight  of  fifteen  stone  steps,  much 
worn.  These  stones  had  been  worn  by  the  feet  of  the  wretches  who  were  condemned 
to  the  centre  dungeon.  At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  was  a  second  strong  door,  plated 
with  iron.  Through  it  we  entered  a  large  round  apartment,  dimly  lighted  by  three 
narrow  slits  in  the  wall,  secured  by  strong  gratings.  We  were  now  in  the  upper 
dungeon. 

"  When  the  eye  had  grown  accustomed  to  the  dim  light,  I  perceived  a  round  hole 
in  the  floor  of  the  dungeon,  about  a  yard  in  diameter,  and  opening,  as  it  seemed,  into 
a  deep  dark  space.  Around  this  opening  were  fixed  low  seats,  and  about  these  I  saw 
staples,  rings,  and  the  ends  of  chains  fastened  to  the  masonry.  I  could  not  understand 
the  use  of  these  benches,  these  rings  and  staples,  and  I  turned  a  look  of  inquiry  on 
my  guide,  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the  hole  in  the  floor. 

" '  You  are  here  in  the  upper  hunger-dungeon,'  answered  the  castellan.  '  That  hole 
opens  into  the  subterranean  hunger-dungeon.  It  is  fifteen  fathoms  deep,  and  five 
wide.' 

" '  And  these  seats  ?  ' 

" '  On  these  sat  those  who  were  condemned  to  die  of  hunger,  waiting  until  those 
who  were  in  the  lower  dungeon  should  be  dead.  Here  you  can  see  the  rings  and 
staples  to  which  they  were  fastened.' 

"This  was  the  device.  To  condemn  men  to  a  horrible  death,  and  to  compel  them 
to  listen  for  days  and  nights  to  the  cries  and  dying  groans  of  their  fellow  victims, 
until  their  own  turn  came.     The  agony  of  death  by  famine  lasts  nine  days.' 
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" '  When  the  prisoners  in  the  lower  dungeon  had  died,  those  in  the  upper  dungeon 
were  lowered  down  with  a  rope.  The  rope  ran  over  that  wheel  which  you  see  there 
in  the  ceiling.  They  were  given  a  pitcher  of  water  and  a  loaf  of  bread.  No  more 
bread  or  water  was  lowered  to  them.  No  one  that  was  let  down  ever  returned 
to  the  upper  dungeon.' 

"  While  thus  speaking,  the  castellan  had  lighted  a  lantern,  which  he  lowered  by  a  cord 
into  the  lower  dungeon.  I  crouched  upon  one  of  the  low  seats  on  the  margin  of  the 
dark  hole  and  looked  into  the  pit.  As  the  lantern  descended,  it  threw  red  gleams 
upon  the  black  walls,  covered  with  mould  and  fungi.  The  lantern  now  hung  about  six 
inches  above  the  bottom.  I  leaned  over  the  edge  and  looked  down.  The  bottom  of 
the  dungeon  was  strewn  with  dust,  rubbish,  human  bones  and  skulls. 

" '  Not  long  ago,'  said  the  castellan,  '  two  students  let  themselves  down  by  a  rope, 
and  brought  up  some  broken  water-pitchers.     Would  you  like  to  be  let  down  ? ' 

"  The  thought  horrified  me.  I  recalled  his  previous  words  :  '  No  one  that  was 
let  down  ever  returned  to  the  upper  dungeon,'  and  shuddered.  I  made  haste  to 
get  away  from  this  place  of  horrors.     I  sprang  up  the  fifteen  worn  steps,  passed  the 

iron  door,  and  hurried  out  into  the  court Here  I  breathed  freely  once 

more.  A  breeze  laden  with  the  perfume  of  roses,  played  around  my  brow.  And  all 
around  bloomed  and  blazed  the  glorious  summer  day,  and  high  above  the  copses  of 
trees  and  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  Hirschgrabeu,  the  Italian  colonnades  of  Cas- 
tle Ferrabosco  glittered  in  the  sunlight  like  a  fairy  palace." 


This  scrap  of  information  meets  us  in  a  German  paper.  As  Vetter  Michel  is  a 
gobemouche  of  unlimited  swallow,  the  reader  may  provide  himself  with  as  many  grains 
of  salt  as  his  mental  constitution  requires. 

"  On  the  corners  of  the  streets  in  London  there  are  posted  placards,  headed  : — 
'  The  Art  of  Begging  in  Seven  Lessons  ! 
Professor  Roonay  begs  to  inform  the  public  that  he  has  established  an  Institute  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching,  both  theoretically  and  practically, 

The  Art  of  Begging  with  Propriety. 
Every  decent  person  of  moderate  intelligence  can  be  qualified,  in  seven  lessons,  to 
live  comfortably  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  Terms  reasonable.  The  Professor 
also  will  take  children  to  board,  at  a  low  rate,  who,  without  injury  to  their  health, 
will  be  instructed  in  begging  in  all  its  branches.  The  Professor  keeps  on  hand  a 
stock  of  certificates,  and  a  large  assortment  of  scars  and  wounds  of  every  sort,  which 
can  not  be  distinguished  from  the  genuine. 

'  Ladies  of  intelligence  and  some  experience  in  the  profession  can  be  supplied  at 
low  rates  with  children.  The  Professor  also  keeps  in  stock,  dogs  for  blind  men, 
crutches,  plasters,  bandages,  rags,  and  everything  belonging  to  this  department  of 
industry. 

'  Orders  from  the  country  filled  with  care  and  despatch.  Address  No.  21  Princess 
St.,  St.  Giles.' " 


Have  any  of  our  readers  ever  seen  a  copy  of  La  Lanterne  ?  Of  course  all  have 
heard  of  it  and  of  its  editor,  Henri  Rochefort,  that  thorn  in  the  side  of  Imperialism, 
Rochefort  first  came  into  notice  as  a  writer  in  the  Figaro,  and  his  caustic  satires 
greatly  enhanced  the  popularity  of  that  journal.  But  when,  audacious  by  success, 
he  began  to  let  fly  his  arrows  at  the  government,  the  authorities  thought  it  time  to 
interpose,  and  M.  Villemessant,  the  principal  editor  of  the  Figaro,  was  notified  that 
he  must  either  dispense  with  the  services  of  his  too  vivacious  colleague,  or  stop  his 
paper  altogether.     He  preferred  the  former  alternative. 
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Rochefort  then  started  a  paper  of  his  own,  called  La  Lanterne,  in  which  he  gave 
full  vent  to  his  satirical  genius,  and  laid  on  the  lash  more  sharply  than  ever,  to  the 
delight  of  the  malicious  Parisians,  who  ran  his  circulation  up  to  over  120,000  copies. 
He  was  adroit  enough  to  avoid  a  literal  infraction  of  the  law  of  libel,  and  the  author- 
ities, who  wished  to  get  him  fully  into  their  power,  had  recourse  (according  to  his  own 
statement)  to  a  very  discreditable  trick.  Information  was  conveyed  to  him  that  a 
certain  publisher  had  in  preparation  a  gross  libel  upon  him,  which  was  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  his  young  daughter,  a  girl  at  school.  Rochefort  called  upon  this  publish- 
er, who  treated  him  with  contempt  and  insult,  upon  which  he  struck  the  man  in 
the  face  with  his  open  hand. 

This  was  precisely  what  the  authorities  wanted.  He  was  tried  and  sentenced  to 
fine  and  imprisonment.  Perceiving  that  this  was  but  the  commencement  of  a  delib- 
erate plan  of  persecution,  he  made  his  escape  to  Brussels,  where  he  resumed  and 
still  continues  the  publication  of  La  Lanterne. 

Notwithstanding  the  strictness  of  the  law,  a  considerable  number  of  copies  are 
smuggled  into  France,  by  various  ingenious  devices  —  perhaps  the  most  amusing  of 
which  was  the  plan  of  inclosing  them  in  hollow  busts  of  the  first  Napoleon.  It  is 
read  with  avidity  in  Paris  ;  and  there  is  quite  a  mania  for  pipes,  match-boxes,  tobac- 
co-boxes, and  innumerable  other  trinkets,  in  the  form  of  little  lanterns. 


A  copy  of  La  Lanterne  now  lies  before  us.  It  is  a  little  32mo.  (or  pamphlet  of  64 
pages)  of  a  size  to  go  conveniently  into  a  rather  large  envelope,  which  is  the  way  in 
which  they  are  furnished  to  subscribers.  A  few  extracts  will  show  the  spirit  and 
style. 

"  It  is  rumored  that  Marshal  Vaillant  is  about  to  resign,  and  that  M.  de  Persigny 
will  succeed  him,  unless,  indeed,  the  place  of  Minister  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  suppressed. 
That  is  to  say,  that  to  suppress  a  ministry,  or  to  appoint  M.  de  Persigny  to  it,  are 
precisely  the  same  thing.  At  last  this  celebrated  statesman  has  been  estimated  at 
his  real  value." 

"  The  Due  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  and  the  Princess  Bacciochi,  both  relations  of  the 
Emperor,  have  just  died.     I  trust  that  this  is  only  a  general  rehearsal." 

"  The  affair  of  the  poisoned  confectionery  given  to  M.  de  Beauffrenont,  assumes  a 
lighter  hue.  The  analyst  declares  that  the  specimens  are  perfectly  harmless,  the  sus- 
picious substances  being  only  bits  of  gum  arabic  dipped  in  ink.  If  they  were  dipped 
in  the  ink  with  which  Napoleon  III.  signed  the  death-warrants  and  decrees  of  trans- 
portation of  the  2nd  of  December,  they  contained  'poison  enough  to  exterminate  a 
whole  family." 

"  M.  Auguste  Martin  has  offered  a  medal  to  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ani- 
mals, to  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  best  paper  attacking  the  abuses  and  the 
cruelty  of  the  chase.  The  Society  has  refused  to  make  the  award,  for  fear  lest  the 
government  should  see  in  the  proceeding  a  protest  against  the  massacres  of  Com- 
piegne.  Thus  these  Protectors  who  receive  subscriptions  for  the  protection  of  animals, 
use  them  for  the  protection  of  Emperors.  You  will  answer  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
draw  the  line  which  separates  the  two  races.  I  reply  that  the  Society  was  founded 
for  the  protection  of  useful,  not  of  hurtful  animals." 

"The  Princess  Bacciochi,  who  has  just  died,  leaves  all  her  fortune  to  the  Prince 
Imperial.  Natural  enough,  you  will  say,  that  a  lady  shall  leave  her  estate  to  her 
young  kinsman ;  but  you  leave  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  Madame  de  Bacciochi,  as  a 
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member  of  the  Imperial  family,  was  in  receipt  of  a  pension  of  two  hundred  thousand 
francs  per  annum,  levied  on  our  property. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  :  it  is  the  nation  that  gives  and  the  Prince  Impe- 
rial that  inherits.  The  notice  in  the  papers  therefore  requires  an  erratum  ;  it  is  not 
all  her  fortune,  but  rather  all  our  fortune  that  Madame  de  Bacciochi  leaves  to  the  son 
of  Napoleon  III.,  who  costs  already  forty  millions  per  annum,  not  including  sugar 
and  soap. 

"  These  generosities  which  come  out  of  our  purses,  remind  me  of  a  visit  that  I 
one  day  received  from  a  very  respectable-looking  gentleman.  '  Excuse  my  troubling 
you,'  he  said,  '  but  there  is  in  your  neighborhood  a  poor  woman  in  the  last  extremity 
of  misery.  If  she  has  not  the  necessary  sum  to  pay  her  rent  to-day,  she  will  be 
turned  into  the  street.' 

"  '  How  much  is  needed  ? '  I  asked. 

"  '  Seventy-five  francs.' 

"  I  took  from  my  pocket  the  seventy-five  francs,  and  asked  my  visitor  the  poor 
woman's  address. 

" '  You  can  give  them  to  me,'  he  replied,  taking  and  putting  them  in  his  pocket :  'I 
am  her  landlord.  Here  is  the  receipt  for  the  rent.  How  joyful  she  will  be  when 
you  give  it  to  her  ! ' " 


The  French  papers  announce  the  death  of  a  man  whose  name  will  be  familiar  to 
all  our  military  readers,  as  one  of  the  highest,  perhaps  the  very  highest  authority  on 
the  art  of  war  —  General  Baron  Henri  Jomini. 

General  Jomini  was  by  origin  a  Swiss,  and  born  in  the  Canton  of  Vaud  in  1779. 
During  the  French  revolution  he  served  with  the  Swiss  regiments  in  the  pay  of  France, 
until  their  disbandment.  In  1805  he  published  his  Traite  des  grandes  operations 
militaires,  which  at  once  established  his  reputation.  In  the  campaigns  of  1806  and 
1807  he  was  Chief  of  Staff  to  Marshal  Ney,  and  in  181 1  was  appointed  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral, and  nominated  Historiographer  of  France.  After  the  Russian  campaign,  in 
which  he  distinguished  himself,  Marshal  Ney  recommended  him  to  the  Emperor  for 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General,  but  Napoleon  rejected  the  recommendation ;  upon 
which  Jomini  took  advantage  of  the  armistice  of  Plaswitz,  and  went  over  to  the 
Allies.  For  this  defection  he  was  sentenced  to  death  by  a  French  Court-martial  • 
but  the  Emperor  of  Russia  gave  him  the  grade  which  Napoleon  had  refused  and 
attached  him  to  his  person.  After  the  peace,  Jomini  took  up  his  residence  at  St. 
Petersburg,  then  at  Brussels,  and  finally  at  Paris. 


A  man  for  whom  we  have  a  most  profound  aversion,  is  Professor  Beesly  the  eulo- 
gist of  John  Brown  of  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  champion  of  Gordon  the  Jamaica 
ringleader,  the  persecutor  of  Gov.  Eyre,  and  the  defender  of  those  horrible  Shef- 
field outrages.  But  in  a  speech  of  his  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  Trades-unionists 
we  note  one  sensible  remark.  None  of  the  schemes,  he  says,  for  benefiting  working- 
men,  which  have  in  view  their  raising  themselves  to  a  better  position  meet  the  real 
necessity  of  the  case.  The  body  of  average  working-men  will  always  remain  what 
they  now  are  ;  and  it  is  to  bettering  their  condition  that  all  efforts  should  be  directed. 
The  working-man  must  be  benefited  as  a  working-man,  and  not  as  a  capitalist  in  the 
larva  state. 

Now  this  is  sensible  enough  ;  but  the  means  by  which  he  proposes  to  accomplish 
this  admirable  end  are  of  the  poorest.  They  are  simply  his  favorite  hobby,  the 
Trades-unions.  Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  some  of 
these  bodies,  and  looking  at  them  in  their  very  best  aspect,  one  would  say  that  a  sys- 
tem which  exercises  so  oppressive  and  degrading  a  tyranny  over  its  adherents,  dis- 
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courages  every  attempt  at  self-elevation,  and  keeps  down  talent  and  diligence  to  the 
dead  level  of  the  lowest  class  —  was  the  very  worst  means  to  effect  this  object.  But 
Professor  Beesly  rests  his  hopes  upon  the  one  feature  of  the  power  given  the  work- 
men by  this  combination  ;  —  a  power  to  be  exercised  against  their  employers,  who  are 
to  be  "  coerced  "  into  conformity  with  their  requirements.  This  poisonous  doctrine  of 
the  hostility  of  interests  between  employers  and  employed,  is  the  fundamental  creed 
of  this  school ;  a  creed  pregnant  with  incalculable  misery  and  wrong ;  but  what  care 
the  leaders  for  that,  so  long  as  it  gives  them  popularity  and  influence?  Interests 
may  be  antagonistic  at  one  point,  and  yet  harmonize  in  a  hundred  points.  On  this 
principle  every  man  is  the  enemy  of  every  other  with  whom  he  has  business  dealings; 
and  Ishmaelitism  is  the  normal  state  of  society. 


After  reading  of  the  English  manufactories,  where  suspicion,  distrust,  and 
chronic  hostility  between  employers  and  workmen  seem  to  be  the  rule,  it  is  like 
passing  to  a  purer  air  to  hear  of  such  an  establishment  as  that  of  Mr.  F.  Krupp  at 
Essen  in  Westphalia.  In  this  gigantic  industrial  colony,  "  the  steel-works  alone  give 
employment  to  over  8000  men,  who  with  their  families  make  a  population  of  25,000 
maintained  by  this  single  establishment,  exclusive  of  2000  employed  in  coal-mines 
and  at  blast-furnaces  on  the  Rhine.  The  steel-works  in  1867  included  412  melting- 
furnaces,  195  steam-engines,  some  of  icoo  horse-power,  49  steam-hammers,  no 
forges,  and  675  different  machines  ;  and  all  these  numbers  are  now  exceeded.  The 
works  are  connected  by  special  lines  of  railway  above  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and 
the  gas-works  of  the  establishment  are  equal  to  those  of  the  city  of  Cologne.  The 
administration  is  like  that  of  a  small  State.  All  the  heads  of  the  technical  depart- 
ments are  pupils  of  the  various  polytechnic  schools  in  Germany.  The  commercial 
staff  includes  a  jurist,  by  whom  all  contracts  are  settled  and  legal  questions  deter- 
mined.    The  foremen  have  all  risen  from  the  ranks." 

Here  then  are  capital  and  labor  at  their  sharpest  contrast.  What  is  the  character 
of  the  relations  between  employer  and  employed  —  this  more  than  millionaire  and 
the  army  of  laborers  ?  What  fills  our  narrator  with  amazement  is  the  fact  that  these 
relations  are  of  the  most  cordial  and  friendly  kind  ;  that  "  Mr.  Krupp,  in  business  for 
forty  years,  and  with  not  less  than  io,oco  men  for  some  years  in  his  employment, 
has  never  had  a  dispute  with  a  workman."  This  astonishing  fact  our  authority  attri- 
butes in  part  to  the  excellent  regulations  for  the  benefit  of  the  workmen,  including 
retiring  pensions  of  half-pay  or  lull-pay  for  life,  according  to  the  length  of  service. 
And  chiefly,  we  say,  to  the  fact  that  these  men  are  clear-sighted  enough  to  see  in 
their  employer  their  best  friend,  whose  great  wealth,  if  obtained  by  their  means, 
enables  him  to  do  better  for  them  than  they  could  do  for  themselves.  How  long 
would  this  admirable  state  of  things  continue,  if  these  10,000  men  were  nightly  har- 
angued by  Professor  Beesly  and  men  of  his  school,  and  taught  that  their  employer 
was  their  tyrant  and  natural  enemy ;  that  they  were  10,000  to  one,  and  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  band  together  against  him  and  "  coerce  "  him  to  their  will  ? 


We  introduce  to  our  readers  this  month  a  new  acquaintance  in  the  author  of  the 
Note  upon  Professor  Huxley's  Lecture.  In  pointing  out  the  inconsequence  of  his 
theological,  or  metaphysical  views,  even  when  looked  at  from  the  purely  scientific 
point,  he  has  certainly  hit  a  joint  in  the  Professor's  armor. 
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